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To 

ALFRED  TAYLOR  ODELL 

1899-1948 

The  Letters  of  William  Gilmore  Simms 
is  dedicated  with  deep  affection  and  admira- 
tion by  his  surviving  partner  in  the  work. 


PREFACE 

In  the  fall  of  1937  I  began  the  editing  of  the  letters  of  William 
Gilmore  Simms  in  collaboration  with  Alfred  Taylor  Odell,  of 
Furman  University.  This  was  a  happy  and  completely  satisfying 
partnership,  which  was  terminated  by  his  sudden  death  in  1948. 
Dr.  Odell  and  I  had  planned  this  collection  of  letters  as  a  prelim- 
inary to  a  definitive  biography  of  Simms.  With  the  expectation 
of  one  small  volume  of  letters,  the  collection  has  already  reached 
four  very  large  volumes.  There  is  a  strong  probability  that  a 
fifth  volume  as  an  appendix  will  be  necessary,  for  letters  are  con- 
tinually turning  up  on  the  market  or  being  discovered  in  the 
process  of  library  cataloguing.  At  the  time  of  Dr.  Odell's  death 
the  great  body  of  the  letters  had  been  collected  and  transcribed 
and  the  first  volume  was  being  made  ready  for  the  press.  I  have 
been  fortunate  indeed  in  securing  T.  C.  Duncan  Eaves,  of  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  as  successor  to  Dr.  Odell  in  the  work. 
He  entered  the  project  at  a  time  when  his  services  were  essential 
in  the  final  phases  of  preparing  the  first  volume  for  publication. 

The  collection  of  the  Simms  letters  begins  in  1830,  when  Simms 
was  but  twenty-four  years  old,  and  ends  within  less  than  a  month 
of  his  death  in  1870,  fixing  Simms  intimately  into  his  place  in 
the  literary  America  of  his  day  and  presenting  his  ofT-the-record 
views  of  virtually  every  important  phase  of  our  national  exist- 
ence. While  from  his  earliest  manhood  a  leading  exponent  of  the 
Southern  way  of  life,  he  spent  so  much  time  in  the  North  and 
identified  himself  so  closely  with  his  Northern  friendships  that 
the  collection  of  his  letters  is  distinctly  national  in  tone. 

The  Simms  letters  show  Simms  as  he  saw  himself.  The  as- 
tounding volume  of  his  correspondence  prohibited  in  the  main 
even  the  most  casual  revision.  He  often  wrote  as  many  as  twenty 
letters  a  day,  he  said,  actually  making  an  effort  to  answer  any 
courteous  letter  on  the  very  day  he  received  it.  His  letters  were 
dashed  off  at  white  heat — "I  never  read  over  a  letter  to  one  I 
trust,"  he  declared.  Written,  I  truly  believe,  without  any  fore- 
boding of  posterity,  they  are  the  record  which  illuminates  Simms 
in  all  his  personal  aspects. 
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The  personal  record  naturally  illuminates  Simms'  published 
work.  While  he  designated  himself  as  a  scribbler  of  all  work, 
admitted  that  he  wrote  Border  Beagles  so  hastily  that  he  never 
once  read  it  after  it  was  written,  that  he  had  written  so  much  that 
he  had  actually  forgotten  what  Count  Julian  was  about,  he  never- 
theless felt  that  the  morale  of  a  writer's  claim  lay  in  respecting  his 
own  genius  and  that  one  must  write  only  in  compliance  with  a 
mood  too  imperative  to  be  resisted.  Despite  his  haste  in  composi- 
tion the  letters  show  the  principles  which  guided  him  in  his  un- 
impeachable use  of  historical  data,  his  sensitiveness  to  language, 
the  care  and  study  which  resulted  in  his  command  of  the  col- 
loquial, and  the  thorough  knowledge  of  his  people  and  their  traits, 
upon  which  realism  his  published  work  is  based.  These  tenets 
reveal  themselves  in  the  words  engraved  upon  his  seal — "Je 
reponde  a  que  me  touche" \  in  the  motto  of  his  City  Gazette — 
"Nothing  extenuate,  nor  aught  set  down  in  malice";  and  in  the 
emblem  which  embellishes  his  family  silver  and  the  ring  which 
he  wore — "Video  Volans"1  Guided  by  such  principles,  Simms' 
imperious  nature  was  so  unashamedly  conscious  of  genius  that 
the  flaming  desire  of  his  being  was  to  put  himself  on  record,  in 
order  that  time  might  properly  evaluate  that  genius. 

The  editors  have  striven  to  include  in  this  collection  every  ex- 
tant letter,  scarcely  thirty  of  which  have  ever  hitherto  been  pub- 
lished. While  great  numbers  have  survived,  it  is  regrettable  that 
those  to  many  of  his  friends,  including  Timrod,  Wetmore,  Willis, 
and  Mathews,  have  apparently  disappeared  and  that  there  are 
gaps  even  in  such  extensive  groups  of  letters  as  those  to  Lawson, 
Hammond,  and  Duyckinck.  With  few  exceptions  (mentioned  be- 
low) the  text  of  Simms'  letters  is  given  verbatim,  misspellings, 
variations  in  spellings,  coined  words,  and  all  inconsistencies 
being  retained.  At  times  Simms  spells  his  own  child's  name  in 
two  different  ways.  Such  errors  we  have  not  tried  to  correct.  In 
a  few  cases,  however,  we  have  substituted  a  word  Simms  meant 
to  write  for  one  incorrectly  written,  and  in  all  such  cases  the 
original  word  is  given  in  a  footnote.  Conjectural  readings  of  mu- 
tilated letters  as  well  as  omitted  words  necessary  to  the  sense  have 
been  supplied  by  the  editors  whenever  possible  and  enclosed  in 
brackets.  Lack  of  space  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  in 
footnotes   unimportant   words    struck   out   by   Simms   when   he 


1  This  emblem  appears  as  an  ornament  on  the  cover  of  this  volume.  The  ring 
bearing  it  was  given  to  Simms  by  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins. 
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changed  his  mind  as  to  how  he  would  express  his  thoughts,  and 
when  Simms  repeats  a  word  in  going  from  one  page  to  another, 
this  repetition  has  likewise  been  omitted. 

The  introductory  sketches  of  Simms'  circle  of  acquaintance  are 
necessarily  incomplete,  as  lack  of  space  denies  treatment  of  a  con- 
siderable number.  The  members  are  presented  informally  in  their 
relation  to  Simms  rather  than  as  subjects  of  biographical  study. 
Whenever  possible  their  letters  to  Simms  have  been  freely  quoted 
in  footnotes.  A  series  of  fires,  during  Simms'  lifetime  and  later, 
have  destroyed  many  of  Simms'  papers,  so  that  the  letters  to 
Simms  which  have  survived  are  largely  those  which  he  gave  to 
his  friends  and  to  autograph  collectors. 

In  rendering  thanks  to  the  great  numbers  of  people  who  have 
helped  us  on  this  difficult  journey  in  editing  the  Simms  letters,  I 
must  first  of  all  pay  tribute  to  the  unselfish  devotion  of  Alexander 
S.  Salley,  State  Historian  Emeritus  of  South  Carolina  and  out- 
standing authority  on  Simms'  life  and  works,  who  from  the  first 
inception  of  the  project  has  labored  over  every  line  of  the  work  in 
order  to  give  to  it  the  benefit  of  his  great  learning.  His  encyclo- 
paedic knowledge  of  Simms  and  his  environment,  combined  with 
his  life's  work  in  South  Carolina  history,  has  proved  a  determin- 
ing factor  in  the  editing.  Next,  I  must  thank  Furman  University, 
The  South  Caroliniana  Society,  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  University  of  South  Carolina  Press,  and  the  University 
of  Arkansas  for  generous  financial  support  to  the  project  as  well 
as  for  encouragement  and  assistance  in  the  literary  effort.  A  grant 
from  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
made  possible  for  Dr.  Odell  a  year's  uninterrupted  work  on  the 
project.  Nor  must  I  fail  to  acknowledge  the  help  and  backing  for 
several  years  of  Frank  H.  Wardlaw,  former  Director  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  Press,  now  Director  of  the  University 
of  Texas  Press. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  depth  of  my  appreciation 
to  Professor  Hyder  E.  Rollins  of  Harvard  University  as  an  ad- 
visor in  the  planning  and  in  the  editorial  technique  of  these  vol- 
umes. My  affectionate  thanks  are  due  the  late  Dr.  David  Duncan 
Wallace  of  Wofford  College  for  his  advice  and  help  over  a  long 
period.  For  help  in  various  phases  of  the  work  I  thank  Profes- 
sors Broadus  Seigler  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Rich- 
ard E.  Amacher  of  Rutgers  University,  Fraser  Neiman  of  the 
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College  of  William  and  Mary,  Samuel  C.  Chew  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  Percy  W.  Turrentine  of  Henderson  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege, J.  Mauldin  Lesesne  of  Erskine  College,  the  late  Henry  C. 
Davis  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  Francis  B.  Simkins 
of  Louisiana  State  University,  J.  Allen  Morris  of  the  staff  of 
the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  Lillian  A.  Kibler  of  Converse 
College,  C.  E.  Walter,  Clifton  W.  Barrett,  Curtis  Carrol  Davis, 
J.  Mitchell  Reames,  and  Herman  E.  Spivey,  among  many  others. 

To  Furman  University  Library,  which  for  the  past  fourteen 
years  has  furnished  me  an  office,  supplies,  and  a  large  amount  of 
clerical  assistance,  I  render  thanks  for  this  concrete  evidence  of 
its  interest  in  the  literary  project  and  also  make  acknowledgment 
of  my  fond  recollections  of  working  with  such  of  its  librarians  as 
J.  Isaac  Copeland,  Eva  Wrigley,  Francis  Willard  Simpson,  Rob- 
ert C.  Tucker,  and  Jane  G.  Flener,  as  well  as  with  the  corps  of 
our  student  helpers  headed  by  Albert  Ellison  Jenkins.  To  the 
South  Caroliniana  Library  I  owe  my  thanks  for  the  able  support 
of  its  director,  Robert  L.  Meriwether,  and  his  staff;  especially 
should  I  record  the  many  kindnesses  of  Margaret  Babcock  Meri- 
wether, Cornelia  Huggins  Hensley,  and  Clara  Mae  Jacobs.  The 
Clemson  College  Library,  the  College  of  Charleston  Library,  the 
Charleston  Library  Society,  the  Library  of  the  South  Carolina 
Historical  Society,  and  the  University  of  Arkansas  Library  have 
for  many  years  put  forth  generous  effort  in  helping  with  the  work. 
The  long  list  of  libraries  given  in  this  volume  as  depositories  of 
original  Simms  letters,  in  most  of  which  the  editors  have  worked 
at  one  time  or  another,  attests  the  cordial  support  of  these  insti- 
tutions. I  must  not  neglect  also  to  acknowledge  my  debt  for  spe- 
cial courtesies  shown  me  while  working  in  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  in  Paris,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  National 
Bibliothek  in  Berlin.  Particularly  do  I  appreciate  the  kindness 
shown  me  in  the  town  of  Larne,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  where 
I  went  in  search  of  traces  of  the  Simmses  before  they  left  the 
Green  Isle  for  Charleston. 

I  like  to  recall  the  long  years  of  work  on  this  project  by  Kathryn 
McGothlin  Odell,  whose  interest  and  help  have  not  wavered  since 
Dr.  Odell's  death.  To  Professor  Eaves'  wife,  Juliet  Caruana 
Eaves,  we  are  grateful  for  constant  editorial  help.  Among  the  nu- 
merous friends  who  have  sprung  to  our  aid  at  various  periods  of 
the  work  are  Harriet  Milledge  Salley,  E.  Milby  Burton,  Emily 
Bellinger  Reynolds,  Stella  Walker  Blalock,  Jessie  O'Kelly,  Eu- 
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genia  Tinsley  Webb,  Helen  Kohn  Hennig,  Marion  Graham, 
Elizabeth  McNab,  Henry  Simms  Hartzog,  Samuel  Gaillard 
Stoney,  Mary  Hull  Kaminer,  Laura  Bellinger  Jones,  Hennig 
Cohen,  Proctor  Aldrich  Bonham,  Colonel  Robert  Boyd  Cole, 
Susan  Coker  Watson,  and  Mary  A.  Benjamin. 

The  record  would  be  incomplete  and  thankless  indeed  were  I 
to  omit  my  loving  thanks  to  my  patient  family.  There  are  my 
daughter  and  my  two  sons,  my  brothers  and  my  sisters,  my  un- 
cles and  my  aunts,  my  nephews,  and  my  cousins  to  the  tenth 
generation,  scattered  over  the  United  States,  who  have  been  asked 
to  do  spade  work  in  digging  out  obscure  facts  and  who  have  never 
in  a  single  instance  failed  to  respond  loyally  to  the  call  of  blood. 
May  the  Lord  bless  and  keep  them. 

Mary  C.  Simms  Ouphant 
June  20,  1951 
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Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Dec  31  |  25 

1834 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  Washington  City—  D.  C.     SCL 

Postmark:  New- York  |  June  17  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  Care  of  the  Ed'r  "N.  Y. 

Times"  |  New  York  City  SCL 

Postmark:  New-Haven  Ct.  |  Jul  19  |  10 
JAMES  LAWSON   |   No.  30  Vesey  Street.   | 

New-York  City.  SCL 

Postmark:  New-York  [  Nov  12 

1835 
JAMES  LAWSON  |   30  Vesey  Street  |  New 

York  |  City.  SCL 

Postmark:  New- York  |  May  30 
JAMES   LAWSON    |    New   York   City,    |    30 

Vesey  Street  SCL 

JAMES    LAWSON    |    30   Vesey   Street    |    N. 

York,  |  N.  Y.  SCL 

Postmark:  New- York  |  Jun  10 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  30  Vesey  Street,  |  New 

York  City—  |  N.  Y.  SCL 

Postmark:  New-York  |  Jun  17 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York—  |  30  Vesey 

Street.  SCL 

Postmark:  New-York  |  Jul  15 
ROBERT   MONTGOMERY   BIRD    |    Phila- 
delphia |  Pa.  PU 
Postmark:  New-York  |  Oct  9 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  |  Steamboat        SCL 

Postmark:  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  |  N.  Y.  SCL 

Postmark:  New- York  |  Dec  24 
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No.  Date 

36.  January  27 

37.  March  3 

38.  April  15 


39.  April  29 

40.  May  27 

41.  June 

42.  1836 

43.  October  20 

44.  November  4 

45.  November  18 


46.  March  31 

47.  May  31 

48.  c.June  15 

49.  June  26 

50.  July  12 

51.  July  20 

52.  July  26 

53.  August  3 

54.  August  7 

55.  August  20 

56.  August  30 

57.  September  10 


Y.  | 


1836 

Addressee 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N. 

Postmark:  New-York  |  Feb  23 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Mar  4  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N. 
Mail 
Postmark:  Orangeburg  |  April  19  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N. 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  City,  |  N. 
CAROLINE   GILMAN    |    Care  of  Mr.  J 

Beile   |   Charleston  |   So  Carolina. 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N. 

Steam  Boat. 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N. 
JAMES  LAWSON 

1837 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y.  | 
Steam —  |  Mail  |  Via  Charleston 
Postmark:  Midway  |  April  1st  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y. 

Postmark:  New-York  |  Jun  5 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  City  |  N.  Y. 

Postmark:  New-York  |  Jun  19 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y. 

Postmark:  Philada.  Pa.  |  June  27  |  12 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New- York  City  |  N.  Y. 
Postmark:  Barrington  MS  |  July  13  |  12^4 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y.  | 
Mail. 
Postmark:  Barrington  MS  |  July  21  |  12^ 
JAMES    LAWSON    |     (Washington    Marine 
Ins.   Compy)    |   New  York  City  |   N.  Y.   | 
Favd  by  Mr.  Russell  |  at  Hudson  Barge  | 
foot  of  Liberty  St 
Postmark:  New- York  |  Aug  1 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City,  |  New- 
York.  |   Mail. 
Postmark:  Barrington  MS  |  Augt  3  |  12^ 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York,  |  N.  Y. 

Postmark:  Barrington  MS  |  Augt  8  |  12^ 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  York 

Postmark:  Barrington  MS  |  Augt  31  |  \2l/2 
JAMES  LAV/SON  |  New-York  City  |  N.  Y. 
Postmark:  New-Haven  Ct.  |  Sep  11  |  10 


Owner  or 
Depository 

Y.   SCL 


SCL 


SCL 


SCL 
Y.  SCL 
Y.  SCL 
.  P. 

NYPL:S 
Y.  I 

SCL 
Y.   SCL 

SCL 


SCL 
SCL 
SCL 
SCL 
SCL 

SCL 

SCL 

SCL 

SCL 

SCL 
SCL 

SCL 
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No.  Date 

58.  September  19 

59.  November  4 

60.  November  16 

61.  December  9 

62.  December  24 


63.  January  16 

64.  March  27 

65.  March  28 

66.  May  1 

67.  May  5 

68.  June  7 

69.  C.September  2 

70.  November  5 


71.  January  3 

72.  March  30 

73.  May  25 

74.  June  16 

75.  June  18 

76.  July  7 

77.  July  20 

78.  December  27 

79.  December  29 

80.  February  16 

81.  April  25 


Owner  or 
Addressee  Depository 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  City,  |  N.  Y.       SCL 

Postmark:  New-Haven  Ct.  |  Sep  19  |  10 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City. 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y. 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Nov  17  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y. 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Dec  11  |  25 
JOSEPH  B.  BOYD  |  Cincinnati  |  Ohio. 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Dec  25  |  25 


SCL 
SCL 

SCL 

H 


1838 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y.         SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Jany  18  |  25 
THE  DEMOSTHENIAN  SOCIETY  GU 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y.      SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Apr  6  |  25 
EDWARD  L.  CAREY  |  Philadelphia  |  Pa.  PHS 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  May  2  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y.        SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  May  18  |  25 
CAREY  AND  HART  SCL 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Sep  3  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  |  N.  Y.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Nov  8  |  25 

1839 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y.         SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Jany  7  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  |  N.  Y.  SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  |  April  1  |  25 
THE  NEW  YORK  MIRROR 

JAMES  KIRKE  PAULDING  CEW 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jun  19  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jul  7  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  |  N.  Y.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jul  21  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  S.  C  |  30  Deer.  |  1839  |  50 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  |  City.  SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  So  Ca  |  Jany  3d  |  25 

1840 
JAMES  HENRY  HAMMOND  |  Politeness  | 

Dr.  Sweatt.  LC:H 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City  |  N.  Y.      SCL 
Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Aprl  25  |  25 


LIST  OP  LETTERS 
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No. 
82. 

Date 
May  14 

83. 

June  15 

84. 

June  24 

85. 
86. 

June  27 
July  20 

87. 

July  27 

88. 

August  7 

89. 
90. 

August  15 
September  5 

91. 

September  15 

92. 

September  28 

93. 

October  25 

94. 

October  27 

95. 

December  1 

96. 

January  8 

97. 

January  10 

98. 

February  1 

99. 

February  13 

100. 

February  17 

101. 
102. 

February  20 
February  24 

103. 

March  3 

104. 

March  10 

Owner  or 
Addressee  Depository 

JAMES  LAWSON  |   New  York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  S.  C  |  15  May/40  |  25 
JAMES  HENRY  HAMMOND  |  Silverton,  | 

Barnwell  District,  |   South  Carolina  LC  :H 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jun  15  |   12 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Philada.  Pa.  |  Jun  25  |  \2l/2 
JOEL  ROBERTS  POINSETT  PHS 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

Postmark:  Philada.  Pa.  |  Jul  21  |  12^ 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jul  28  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON   |   New-York.   |  Mail.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Aug  8  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Sep  5  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Sep  17  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Sep  30  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Oct  26  |  25 

N.  Y.  I 


SCL 


SCL 


JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City 

Politeness  of  Mr.  

Postmark:  New-York  |  Nov  11 
PHILIP    C.    PENDLETON,    Editor    of    the 
Magnolia 

1841 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  City.  |  N.  Y. 

Postmark:  Midway  |  Jany  10th  |  25 
WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  |  New 

York.  NYPL:BG 

Postmark:  Midway  S.  C.  |  Jany  14  1841  |  25 
PHILIP  C.  PENDLETON,  Editor  of  the 

Magnolia 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York. 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  feby  15  |  25 
GEORGE   ROBERTS    |    Ed.    "Notion,"    | 
Boston,  |  Mass. 
Postmark:  Midway  S.  C.  |  feby  19  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York. 

Postmark:  Midway  |  Feby— 27— 1841—  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York. 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Mrch  5  |  25 
PHILIP  C.  PENDLETON,  Editor  of  the 
Magnolia 


SCL 


SCL 

SCL 
SCL 

SCL 
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No.     Date 
105.     March  27 


106.  April  8 

107.  April  17 

108.  April  29 

109.  May  29 

110.  June  2 

111.  June  10 

112.  August  2 

113.  August  2 

114.  August  12 

115.  August  16 

116.  August  16 

117.  September  10 

118.  September  23 

119.  September  24 

120.  October  13 

121.  October  15 

122.  October  16 

123.  November  25 


Owner  or 
Addressee  Depository 

GEORGE  ROBERTS    |    (Ed.   "Notion")    | 

Boston,  |  Mass.  NYPL:S 

Postmark:  Midway  |  March  29  |  50 
GEORGE   ROBERTS    |    (Ed  "Notion")    | 

Boston,  |  Mass.  D 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Apl  10  |  75 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  |  Apr  18/41  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Apr  30  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  City,  |  N.  Y.      SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  May  30  |  25 
GEORGE  ROBERTS   |    (Ed.  "Notion")    | 

Boston,   |   Mass.  NYHS 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jun  5  |  25 
GEORGE  ROBERTS  |  Ed.  Notion  |  Boston         SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  July  12  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  |  By  Mr.  Hart     SCL 

Postmark:  New-York  |  Aug  11 
CAREY   AND    HART    |    Chesnut   Street    | 

Philad.  CWB 

PHILIP  C.  PENDLETON.  Editor  of  the 

Magnolia 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Aug  16  |  25 
JAMES  HENRY  HAMMOND   |   Silverton  | 

South  Carolina  LC:H 

Postmark:   Charleston  S.  C.   |   Aug  16  | 
Charleston  S.  C.  |  Aug  17  |  37l/2 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Sep  13  |  25 
JAMES    LAWSON    |     (Washington    Marine 
Ins.  Company  |  Wall  Street  |  New  York. 
|  politeness  Mr.  Brewster  SCL 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  (V.  President  of  the  | 
Washington  Marine  Ins.  Cy.  |  Wall  Street  | 
New  York  City|  Favored  by  |  Mr.  C.  R. 
Brewster  SCL 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  I  Oct  15  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |   New-York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Oct  17  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Oct  17  |  25 
THE  GEORGIA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  | 
Wm.  B.  Stevens,  Esq  |   (Ch'rman  Com'tee, 
&c)    |   Savannah,  |  Geo.  NYPL:S 

Postmark:  \V/2 
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Owner  or 

No. 

Date 

Addressee                                      Depository 

124. 

December  5 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York.                             SCL 
Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Deer  8  |  25 

125. 

December  19 

JAMES  HENRY  HAMMOND   |   Columbia, 

S.  Caro.                                                                IX  :H 
Postmark:   Midway  S  C   |     Dem  20  |  20 

126. 

December  30 

WILLIAM  BACON  STEVENS  |  Savan- 
nah, |  Georgia.                                                NYPL:S 
Postmark:  Deem  31   |   18^ 

1842 

127.  January  29  JAMES  HENRY  HAMMOND  |  Columbia,  | 

S.  Carolina  LC:H 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  ]  Jany  29  |  12^ 

128.  February  2         ERNEST  LEWIS  HAZELIUS  NYHS 

129.  March  12  ISRAEL  KEECH  TEFFT  SCL:CCS 

130.  March  25  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PERRY  |  Green- 

ville.  |   Mr.  Pendleton  AAH 

131.  April  30  JAMES  HENRY  HAMMOND  |  Columbia  | 

S  C.  LC:H 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.   |  May  2  |   12^ 

132.  May  3  JAMES  LAWSON  |  New- York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  May  4  |  25 

133.  May  7  CAREY  AND  HART  SCL 

134.  May  7  JAMES  LAWSON  |  New- York  |  N.  Y.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  May  9  |  25 

135.  June  4  JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York.  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jun  6  |  25 

136.  June  16  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PERRY  |  Green- 

ville |  S.  C.  AAH 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jun  16  |  paid 
18J4 

137.  June  17  JAMES  HENRY  HAMMOND  |  Columbia,  | 

S.  C.  LC:H 

Postmark:   Charleston  S.  C.   |  Jun  18 

138.  June  20  JOEL  ROBERTS  POINSETT  PHS 

139.  July  14  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PERRY  |  Green- 

ville, |  So  Caro.  AAH 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jul  16  |  18^ 

140.  July  27  GEORGE  FREDERICK  HOLMES  | 

Orangeburg  |  So  Carolina.  LC:GFH 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jul  27  |  10 

141.  August  15  GEORGE  FREDERICK  HOLMES  | 

Orangeburg  |  S.  Carolina  LC:GFH 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Aug  15  |  10 

142.  August  22  JAMES  LAWSON  |  New- York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Aug  23  |  25 

143.  October  7  JAMES  LAWSON  |  New- York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  I  Oct  8  I  25 
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No.     Date 

144.  October  28 

145.  October  30 


146.  November  17 

147.  November  22 

148.  December  30 

149.  January  7 

150.  February  25 

151.  March  7 

152.  March  8 

153.  March  8 

154.  March  15 

155.  March  17 


156.  March  17 

157.  March  30 


158.  c.April  3 

159.  April  6 

160.  April  22 


Owner  or 
Addressee  Depository 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

Postmark:   New-York  |   Nov  10 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PERRY  | 

Greenville,  j  So  Carolina  AAH 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Nov  1  |  18^ 
JAMES  LAWSON  j  New  York  City  |  N.  Y.        SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  19th  Novr  |  1842  |  25 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PERRY  | 
Care  of  |  Gen.  J.  H.  Hammond  |  Co- 
lumbia |  S.  C.  AAH 
Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Nov  24  |  10 
JAMES  HENRY  HAMMOND  |  Columbia  | 

S.  Caro.  LC:H 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Dec  30 

1843 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  |  with  a 

newspaper.  SCL 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  Jany  8  |  25 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PERRY  | 

Greenville  |  S.  C.  AAH 

Postmark :  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Feb  26  |  18^ 
RICHARD  HENRY  WILDE   |   Augusta   | 

Geo  |   By  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  Esq  NYPL  :BG 

GEORGE   FREDERICK   HOLMES    | 

Orangeburg  |  By  Wm  C.  Bryant  LC  :GFH 

DR.  JEFFERSON  GOODWIN  |   St.  Mat- 
thews  |    S.   C.   !    By   |   Wm.   C.  Bryant, 
Esq.  NYPL:BG 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN   PERRY   | 

Greenville  |  S.  Caro.  AAH 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Mar  16  |  18^4 
DR.  ROBERT  HENRY   |    Prest.   S.   C. 
College    |    Columbia    |    S    C    |    Fav. 
by  |  Wm  C.  Bryant,  Esq.  NYPL:BG 

JOHN  MYERS  FELDER  NYPL  :BG 

WILLIAM     BACON     STEVENS     |     Sa- 
vannah   |    Geo    j    Fav.    by    |    W.    C.    Bry- 
ant, Esq  NYPL:BG 
ISRAEL   KEECH    TEFFT    |    Savannah    | 

Geo.  BPL 

Postmark:  Apr  4 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York  SCL 

Postmark:  25 
M.  L.  SHUFORD  and  A.  J.  M.  HUDSON  | 

(Marshall  College)    |   Mercersburgh,  Pa.         CWB 
Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Apr  23  |  25 
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No.     Date 
161.     May  13 


162.     May  26 


163.  June  12 

164.  June  20 

165.  June  29 

166.  June  29 

167.  July  7 


168.  July  11 

169.  July  20 

170.  July  24 

171.  July  29 

172.  August  28 

173.  September  16 

174.  September  20 

175.  September  29 

176.  October  13 


177.  October  16 

178.  October  16 

179.  October  27 


180.  October  27 

181.  October  31 


Owner  or 
Addressee  Depository 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT  |  New 

York  NYPL:BG 

Postmark:  Midway  S  C  |  May  15  |  25 
BENJAMIN    FRANKLIN   PERRY    | 

Greenville,  |  So.  Ca.  AAH 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  May  27  |  18^ 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  New-York  SCL 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jun  13  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON   |  New  York  SCL 

JAMES  LAWSON  |  New  York.  |  Politeness  | 

Mr.  Allen.  SCL 

JAMES  LAWSON  SCL 

CAREY  AND  HART  |   (Publishers)   |  Phila- 
delphia SCL 
Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jul  8  |  25 
JAMES  LAWSON  |  76  Eleventh  Street  |  Be- 
tween 5th  &  6th  Avenues   |   New  York.   | 
Politeness  Mr.  E.  Sebring  SCL 
GEORGE  FREDERICK  HOLMES   | 

Orangeburg  |  S  C  LC:GFH 

Postmark:  Charleston  S.  C.  |  Jul  21  |  10 
LOUIS  ANTOINE  GODEY   |    (Ed.  Ladies 

Book)    |   Philadelphia  |  Mail  D 
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INTRODUCTION 

I.    SlMMS    AND    THE    CRITICS 

On  April  29,  1836,  William  Gilmore  Simms  wrote  his  New 
York  friend,  James  Lawson,  about  the  reception  of  The  Partisan, 
which  had  been  published  late  in  1835.  The  two  full-scale  novels 
that  had  preceded  it  —  Guy  Rivers  and  The  Yemassee  —  had  had 
an  excellent  press,  and  The  Partisan  was  not  suffering  from  any 
neglect  by  reviewers.  Nevertheless  Simms  was  puzzled  by  certain 
features  of  the  reviews  that  had  so  far  reached  him.  Most  ob- 
jectionable, he  thought,  was  the  reviewers'  trick  of  setting  off  one 
contemporary  author  against  another. 

Just  criticism  [he  wrote  Lawson]  should  be  intrinsic,  not 
comparative,  and  even  our  best  critics  seem  never  disposed  to 
learn  this  truth.  When  comparisons  are  made  between  Bird, 
Kennedy  &  myself,  it  places  the  parties  in  an  awkward 
predicament;  God  help  us  when  our  men  of  letters  can  only 
be  judged  when  placed  opposite  each  other  in  a  cockpit. 

Even  more  disturbing  was  the  condescension  that  Simms  felt 
among  the  reviewers,  directed,  perhaps,  not  so  much  toward  him 
as  toward  the  subject  of  The  Partisan:  the  impact  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  upon  eighteenth-century  South  Carolina,  and  all 
that  must  be  organically  linked  with  that  subject  —  the  scene, 
the  speech  and  manners  of  the  people,  the  way  of  life  that  Simms 
had  honestly  striven  to  depict. 

The  condescension  [of  the  reviews]  is  excruciating;  and 
it  amuses  those  who  are  conversant  with  our  history  —  who 
know  the  peculiarities  of  our  people,  our  climate,  our  cus- 
toms &  all  the  various  material  out  of  which,  and  most  truly, 
the  Partisan  has  been  made  up,  to  see  the  gross  &  complete 
ignorance  of  these  cavilles  upon  it.  In  Carolina,  where  the 
topic  is  well  known, — the  characters  of  our  various  classes 
&c,  the  work  is  more  popular  than  anything  I  have  yet 
written.  It  has  taken  well  here,  whatever  may  be  the  estimate 
put  upon  it  elsewhere. 

[  xxxi  ] 
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Do  when  you  write  tell  me  the  secret  of  all  this  hostil- 
ity.    .     .     . 

Simms  at  this  time  was  just  thirty  years  old,  and  since  young 
authors  are  always  upset  by  the  condescension  of  reviewers,  his 
inference  that  "hostility"  lurked  behind  their  comments  might 
be  passed  over,  all  the  more  because  during  this  period  he  lacked 
neither  praise  nor.  popularity.  And  what  Simms  expected  from 
Lawson,  undoubtedly,  was  some  gossipy  account  of  the  current 
literary  politics  of  the  Courier  and  Inquirer  or  of  the  American 
Monthly,  or  of  the  quarrels  and  bickerings  among  the  Bancrofts, 
Herberts,  Clarks,  and  their  ilk.  Such  politics,  quarrels,  and  bicker- 
ings had  to  be  taken  into  account  by  any  rising  young  author 
who  hoped  to  derive  income  and  reputation  from  the  Northern 
literary  market. 

But,  seen  in  long  retrospect,  the  casual  plea,  "Do  .  .  .  tell 
me  the  secret  of  all  this  hostility,"  acquires  at  last  more  than 
a  casual  meaning.  In  Charleston  and  throughout  the  South,  during 
Simms'  lifetime,  criticism  of  his  work  was  generally  in  the  vein 
of  adulation  for  anything  and  everything  he  wrote,  the  reviews 
being  permeated  with  admiration  for  the  man  himself  no  less 
than  for  his  writing.  In  the  North,  until  the  slavery  issue  began 
to  dominate  all  considerations,  Simms  received  copious  reviews. 
For  example,  the  New  York  Morning  News  alone,  between 
September  7  and  November  29,  1844,  carried  no  less  than  a 
dozen  reviews  and  notices  of  Simms,  some  of  them  quite  elabo- 
rate. More  often  than  not,  however,  Northern  criticism  obviously 
emanated  either  from  Simms'  devoted  friends  or  from  his  rabid 
enemies.  So,  despite  early  recognition,  much  popularity,  warm 
friendship  with  important  men  of  letters,  and  occasional  well 
considered  praise  such  as  he  received  from  Poe,  it  is  neverthe- 
less evident  that  William  Gilmore  Simms  has  had  poor  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  scholars  and  critics.  In  our  own  time  the  treat- 
ment has  ranged  all  the  way  from  scant  or  misguided  considera- 
tion to  downright  neglect. 

Neglect  of  an  author  of  Simms'  stature  is  nothing  less  than  a 
scandal  when  it  results  — *-  as  it  has  resulted  in  his  case  —  in 
the  disappearance  of  his  books  from  the  common  market  and 
therefore  from  the  reader's  bookshelf.  This  is  literary  murder  — 
the  slow-working  equivalent  of  the  "burning  of  the  books"  now 
so  often  and  so  justly  decried. 
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In  textbooks  of  American  literature,  it  is  true,  Simms  may  be 
given  an  official  place,  somewhere  in  the  section  that  may  be 
entitled  "The  Beginnings  of  Our  National  Literature."  There 
Simms  may  be  flanked  on  one  side  by  Irving,  Cooper,  Bryant,  and 
Poe,  and  on  the  other  by  Longfellow  and  the  New  England 
worthies  or  the  early  humorists  of  the  Old  Southwest.  There,  too, 
a  discreet  introductory  sketch  (inevitably  founded  on  Trent's 
biography)  may  be  followed  by  excerpts  from  Simms'  prose.  It 
may  also*  be  true  that  Simms,  in  this  or  that  phase  of  his  lively, 
tremendous  career,  may  be  the  object  of  study  for  graduate  school 
dissertations,  research  projects,  and  learned  papers  of  various 
sorts. 

Nevertheless,  out  of  the  eighty-two  volumes  published  by 
Simms  —  according  to  A.  S.  Salley's  count  —  only  one,  The 
Yemassee,  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Alexander  Cowie,  is  in 
print,  at  this  writing,  in  a  form  that  would  be  considered  proper  by 
modern  scholars.  Since  Simms  was  a  hasty,  often  over-enthusi- 
astic writer,  and  his  works  are  of  unequal  merit,  the  disappearance 
from  print  of  certain  of  the  eighty-two  volumes  is  not  ^dis- 
criminatingly to  be  deplored.  But  it  is  a  strange  fate  that  keeps  his 
youthful  work,  The  Yemassee,  alive,  while  not  one  of  the  seven 
novels  of  the  Revolutionary  War  series,  or  his  book  of  stories, 
The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  or  the  best  of  his  other  work, 
can  be  had  anywhere  but  from  the  dealer  in  rare  books  or  from 
certain  jealously  sequestered  shelves  of  libraries.  To  be  known 
about,  perhaps  meagrely  or  wrongly,  but  never  to  be  known, 
through  extensive  reading  —  that  is  the  neglect  that  hurts  and  in 
the  end  kills.  To  measure  the  extent  of  the  damage,  one  may 
reflect  what  a  curious  state  of  affairs  it  would  be  if  one  could 
obtain  Hardy's  Desperate  Remedies,  but  none  of  the  great  Wessex 
novels ;  Cooper's  The  Spy,  but  not  the  Leatherstocking  group ; 
Hawthorne's  Fanshawe,  but  not  The  House  of  Seven  Gables  or 
The  Scarlet  Letter.  There  is  clearly  something  wrong  if  Ameri- 
can scholarship  can  bring  itself  to  publish  a  definitive  edition  of 
Melville  —  all  of  him,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  —  and  still  not 
allow  Simms,  out  of  his  eighty-two  books,  good,  bad,  and  in- 
different, a  decent  dozen,  or  even  a  slim  half-dozen,  of  his  best. 

What  is  wrong,  or  partly  wrong,  is  further  apparent  when 
one  considers  the  state  of  criticism  and  scholarly  investigation 
relative  to  Simms.  No  book-length  biography  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms  appeared  until  in  1892,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after 
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Simms'  death,  William  Peterfield  Trent  published  his  biography 
in  the  American  Men  of  Letters  series.  No  other  book-length 
biography  or,  indeed,  any  very  serious  attempt  at  extensive  criti- 
cal consideration  of  Simms  has  appeared  in  the  fifty-nine  years 
since  Trent's  work  was  published.  Simms,  the  author  of  eighty- 
two  books,  has  been  dead  for  eighty-two  years;  and  it  is  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  years  since  he  published  Guy  Rivers,  his 
first  full-sized  novel.  Yet  Trent's  small  biography,  the  sole  work 
in  the  field  thus  far,  has  passed  for  authority  and  gospel  on  the 
massive  performance  of  this  Protean,  heady,  ceaselessly  creative, 
abundantly  virile  and  charming  teller  of  tales,  novelist,  poet, 
advocate,  editor,  critic,  orator,  and  patriot  of  the  old  America 
and  the  old  South. 

That  this  scandalous  condition  will  be  remedied  —  is,  in  fact, 
already  being  remedied  —  may  be  taken  for  granted.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Letters  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the  change  that  is  in 
prospect.  Doubtless  other  works  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

How  much  remedying  needs  to  be  done  is  painfully  apparent 
when  one  who  has  read  Simms  —  or  as  much  of  him  as  can 
be  compassed  without  making  the  reading  of  Simms  a  life  work 
—  turns  again  to  Trent's  biography.  The  little  book  is  an  in- 
credible pronouncement.  Still  more  incredible  is  that  it  should 
have  been  accepted  as  authoritative,  and  dutifully  copied  and 
echoed  for  the  last  fifty-nine  years  by  scholars  and  critics  of  the 
highest  prestige.  It  has  the  value  of  any  pioneer  work,  in  that 
is  breaks  the  ground;  and  Trent  does  not  lack  moments  of  gen- 
erosity and  insight  when  he  temporarily  forgets  what  axe  he  has 
to  grind.  But  it  is  one  of  the  least  objective  biographies  ever 
written.  Trent,  the  Virginia-born  scholar  with  somewhat  Vic- 
torian tastes,  a  Southerner  of  the  "emancipated"  or  "New  South" 
school  of  thought,  openly  and  patronizingly  deplores  and  con- 
demns the  principles  of  Simms  and  the  principles  of  Simms' 
South  Carolina  and  Simms'  South.  The  general  effect,  therefore, 
is  somewhat  as  if  one  had  in  hand  a  biography  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  written  by  John  Knox. 

Although  Trent  cautiously  avoids  saying  in  so  many  direct 
words  that  Simms  could  not  hope  to  be  a  truly  great  writer  be- 
cause he  lived  in  and  heartily  defended  a  South  that  upheld 
slavery  and  secession,  Trent's  estimate  of  Simms  is  nevertheless 
colored  by  his  obvious  conviction  that  great  works  of  literature 
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were  actually  impossible  in  such  a  South.  Recklessly,  Trent  does 
say  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger:  "During  the  former 
half  of  its  existence  it  does  not  compare  as  unfavorably  with 
Northern  magazines  as  during  the  latter  half,  which  is  precisely 
what  we  should  expect  when  we  remember  that  freedom  elevates 
while  slavery  either  keeps  at  one  level,  or  lowers."  In  his  mind, 
Trent  constantly  applied  this  formula  to  Simms,  and  in  some 
measure  it  accounts  for  his  judgment  of  Simms. 

Trent's  prejudice,  once  noted,  might  be  discounted  and  passed 
over,  if  it  were  not  for  his  carelessness  as  to  facts  and  his  busy 
indulgence  in  fantasy.  The  most  noteworthy  of  his  fantasies  and 
by  far  the  most  harmful  in  its  influence  is  his  notion  that  Simms, 
particularly  during  his  early  years,  was  in  effect  a  poor  boy 
who  felt  himself  snubbed  by  the  rich  aristocrats  of  Charleston 
and  who  therefore  determined  "one  day  to  push  his  way,  by  the 
force  of  his  talents  and  the  greatness  of  his  achievements,  into 
the  innermost  circles  of  his  formal  and  exclusive  city." 

This  gross  error  of  fact  and  understanding,  along  with  other 
common  errors,  is  effectively  disposed  of  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley, 
in  the  authoritative  and  revealing  biographical  sketch  which  ac- 
companies this  volume.  Simms  was  a  native  Charlestonian  of 
highly  acceptable  origin  and  connections.  That  being  so,  his  de- 
gree of  poverty  or  wealth  cut  no  figure.  He  belonged,  and  the 
snobbery  imagined  by  Trent  was  not  an  issue  in  his  life.  Indeed, 
he  claimed  the  right  of  the  born  Charlestonian  to  criticize  and 
upbraid  in  terms  that  would  have  been  perilous  to  an  "outsider," 
but  I  have  seen  no  indication  that  he  suffered,  materially  or  other- 
wise, through  his  exercise  of  that  right.  The  breach  between 
Charleston  and  Simms,  or  between  the  South  and  Simms,  so  far 
as  it  was  a  breach  at  all,  was  either  a  matter  of  sharp  political 
differences  or  was  nothing  more  than  the  phenomenon  of  the 
dissociation  —  and  consequent  loneliness  —  of  the  literary  artist 
in  a  society  hardly  aware,  or  at  best  only  casually  aware,  of  the 
claims  of  literature.  It  is  the  usual  and  common  thing,  from  the 
day  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  down  to  the  day  of  T.  S. 
Eliot.  So  when  Simms,  in  his  occasional  fits  of  despondency, 
declared  himself  an  "exile"  among  his  own  people,  and  resolved 
to  go  West,  as  his  father  had  done,  or  when,  in  1852,  he  wrote 
Hammond  that  he  had  spent  his  life  drawing  water  in  a  sieve, 
he  was  expressing  only  the  frustration  that  a  serious  artist  must 
inevitably  feel  in  modern  times,  and  a  different  place  of  birth 
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or  a  change  of  residence  would  have  made  little  difference.  Never- 
theless, Trent's  fantasy  of  the  poor  boy  whose  career  was  in 
large  part  determined  by  "the  humiliating  treatment  he  under- 
went at  the  hands  of  a  cold  and  unsympathetic  aristocracy"  has 
fascinated  scholars  and  critics;  and  they  have  not  hesitated  to 
broadcast  it,  apparently  without  bothering  to  inquire  whether  it 
had  any  more  basis  than  Parson  Weems'  little  myths  about 
Washington. 

Finally,  of  course,  Trent  freely  praises  Simms  the  man  and 
concedes  him  a  place  as  a  writer  somewhere  below  Cooper,  and 
about  on  a  level  with  Brockden  Brown,  at  which  level,  Trent 
declares,  Simms  is  clearly  superior  to  Bird,  Kennedy,  Paulding, 
and  —  Melville !  Nevertheless,  in  Trent's  view,  Simms'  romances, 
even  his  best,  are  not  "ennobling,"  and  therefore  can  never  satisfy 
the  adult  mind,  although  they  will  do  very  well  for  boys. 

This  extraordinary  muddle  of  critical  views  would  hardly  be 
worth  recording  except  to  illustrate  the  need  of  present  justice 
by  showing  prevalence  of  injustice  in  the  past.  But  the  mistakes 
of  Trent  and  the  apathy  of  American  criticism  toward  Simms 
merely  illustrate,  after  all,  and  do  not  explain  the  nature  of  the 
gulf  between  Simms  and  his  critics.  It  is  the  gulf  that  now  needs 
exploration. 

II.  Obstacles  to  Understanding 

Simms'  honest  wish  that  criticism  of  his  work  might  be  "in- 
trinsic, not  comparative"  ought  now  to  be  capable  of  realization. 
Or  so  one  would  suppose.  We  are  far  distant  from  the  hazy  ardors 
of  nineteenth-century  romanticism,  and  the  social  and  political 
questions  that  befogged  Trent  are  no  longer  live  issues,  at  least  in 
their  old  form.  Modern  criticism  takes  pride  in  its  "objectivity," 
and  there  would  seem  to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  main  body 
of  Simms'  work,  his  prose  fiction,  could  not  be  submitted  to  the 
kind  of  consideration  now  being  given  Hawthorne,  Melville, 
Dickens,  Joyce,  or  Faulkner. 

Actually,  the  principle  of  judging  on  grounds  of  "intrinsic" 
merit  alone  is  difficult  to  apply  to  prose  fiction.  We  are  only  now 
beginning  to  learn,  after  restudying  Flaubert,  Henry  James,  and 
others,  what  prose  fiction  as  an  art  really  is.  And  critics  are  still 
by  no  means  in  perfect  agreement  as  to  the  terms  of  their  criticism. 

The  difficulty  increases  when  the  criticism  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  historical  novel,   or  to  what  Simms   sometimes   insisted  on 
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calling  "historical  romance."  For  the  authenticity  of  the  "histori- 
cal" fiction  comes  at  once  into  direct  competition  with  the  as- 
serted and  official  authenticity  of  "history"  itself.  In  our  day 
"history"  seems  to  want  to  rank  as  a  "science,"  and  so  disdains 
any  flavor  of  "art"  or  "philosophy."  Like  any  other  science,  this 
history  proposes  itself  as  sole  arbiter  of  truth  in  its  held.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  the  historical  novel,  a  special  issue  is  unfortunately 
raised.  We  are  entitled  to  suspect  that  such  a  special  issue  is 
involved  when  we  note  the  popularity  of  Samuel  L.  Clemens' 
charge  that  ante  bellum  Southerners  were  far  too  much  addicted 
to  reading  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott.  The  implication  of  this 
charge  is,  simply,  that  Southerners  preferred  to  intoxicate  them- 
selves by  poring  over  unauthenticated  imaginings  about  historical 
events  and  characters  when,  presumably,  they  should  have  been 
seeking  instruction  in  sober  works  of  fact  provided  with  foot- 
notes and  bibliographies.  Ergo,  the  Southerners  were  vain  and 
foolish  people  who  could  be  ignored  by  sober  skeptics  like  Samuel 
Langhorne  Clemens.  Quod  erat  demonstrandum. 

Critics  of  prose  fiction,  thus  far  in  our  time,  dislike  to  take 
up  this  special  issue  because  it  involves  them  in  a  difficult  argu- 
ment as  to  the  truth  of  fiction  versus  the  truth  of  history.  If  they 
have  to  argue  that  question,  they  might  be  willing  to  set  Flaubert 
off  against,  say,  Lecky,  or  James  Joyce  against  Toynbee,  but 
not  Cooper  and  Simms  against  Turner  and  Beard.  They  are 
now  ready  to  discuss  Faulkner,  whose  novels  do  not  look  much 
like  historical  novels.  But  really  they  would  much  prefer  not  to 
discuss  any  historical  novels,  and  there  is  no  existing  modern 
criticism  of  the  historical  novel  as  an  art  form. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  Simms,  an  additional  difficulty 
arises.  The  field  of  Simms'  fiction,  if  not  its  essential  subject,  is 
the  frontier  of  the  Lower  South.  At  its  farthest  stretch  of  time, 
it  is  the  frontier  from  the  Spanish  explorations  of  the  sixteenth 
century  up  to  the  "flush  times"  of  the  eighteen-thirties  when 
land-speculators  and  land-pirates  were  crowding  into  the  newly 
opened  Indian  country  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 
Most  important  of  all,  in  the  novels  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
beginning  with  The  Partisan,  the  field  of  action  is  frontier  South 
Carolina  —  the  South  Carolina  which,  between  the  Cherokee  War 
of  1759-1761  and  the  Revolution,  had  had  only  fifteen  years  to 
increase  its  scanty  population  and  extend  its  settlements  toward 
its  still  powerful  and  unconquered  Indian  neighbors.  The  place 
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name,  Cowpens,  signifies  that  the  advance  of  the  settlements  was 
probably  led  by  folk  who  belonged  as  much  to  the  cattle-raising 
tradition  as  to  the  agricultural  tradition;  and  these  folk  must  be 
linked,  in  turn,  with  the  Indian  trading  frontier  that  for  the  better 
part  of  a  century  had  been  all-important  to  South  Carolina. 

Therefore,  although  the  city  of  Charleston  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  over  a  century  old,  the  frontier  as  a 
social  and  cultural  conditioning  element  extended  to  the  gates 
of  Charleston  if  not  to  the  Battery  itself.  As  for  the  plantations 
that  figure  so  heavily  in  Simms'  fiction,  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  Southern  plantation,  wherever  it  existed,  even  in 
the  Low  Country,  was  in  principle  and  essence  a  frontier  institu- 
tion. The  mansion,  no  less  than  the  log  cabin,  participated  in  the 
conquest  of  the  wilderness  and  was  in  turn  affected  by  that 
conquest. 

It  is  this  central  aspect  of  Simms'  work  —  and  of  ante  bellum 
life  in  the  Lower  South  in  general  —  that  confuses  critics.  They 
do  not  grasp  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the  frontier  in  Southern 
life  and  history.  They  cannot  believe  in  it,  even  when  they  try 
to,  because  it  does  not  fit  the  pattern  of  ideas  that  they  have 
inherited  or  acquired  about  the  American  frontier.  Therefore 
they  do  not  believe  Simms.  Despite  the  somewhat  forced  compli- 
ments they  pay  him,  one  is  always  inclined  to  suspect  that,  to 
the  average  critic,  The  Partisan,  Mellichampe,  The  Forayers, 
and  all  this  group  of  novels  are  only  slightly  removed  from  the 
realm  of  the  utterly  fantastic,  less  happily  explored  by  Simms  in 
his  imitative  Gothic  tales. 

Van  Wyck  Brooks,  for  example,  in  The  World  of  Washington 
Irving,  is  completely  at  his  ease  in  his  chapter  on  Cooper.  For 
him,  Cooper's  frontier  is  the  American  frontier.  It  was  assimilated 
into  his  experience  in  earliest  schooldays,  is  fortified  by  tradition, 
and  has  been  confirmed  by  later  study  and  no  doubt  by  residence 
and  visit.  The  powerful  influence  of  Cooper,  disseminated  every- 
where, has  taught  Americans  in  general,  including  Southerners, 
exactly  the  concepts  that  Van  Wyck  Brooks  takes  a  familiar 
pleasure  in  exhibiting.  It  is  no  surprise,  then,  to  discover  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter  a  claim  that  "Cooper's  scope  was  national 
.  he  was  by  no  means  a  regional  or  sectional  writer,,, 
and  that  "the  character  of  Natty  Bumppo  was  also  ail-American 
and  might  have  been  observed  as  well  in  the  South  or  West." 
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But  Brooks'  earnest  attempt  to  apply  a  similar  method  to 
Sinims,  Charleston,  and  the  South  is  too  obviously  a  period 
piece  worked  up  in  the  library.  It  derives  from  no  conviction  on 
Brooks'  part,  and  it  does  not  carry  conviction.  The  mist  of  per- 
plexity in  Brooks'  mind  is  revealed  in  the  passages  where  he 
tries  to  blend  interpretation  with  attempted  matter-of-fact  descrip- 
tion:  "The  riot  of  colours  and  perfumes  in  Charleston,  the 
Negresses  with  turbaned  heads  and  the  somnolent,  easy-going  gait 
of  the  people  seemed  anything  but  propitious  for  the  life  of  the 
mind,  but  there  was  much  intellectual  vigor  in  the  old  half- 
Huguenot  society  .  .  .  ."  Here  and  there  Brooks  fails  the 
examination  in  geography  and  history.  The  Cherokees  of  the 
mountains  and  the  Creeks  of  the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  parts 
of  the  Creek  confederation  all  live  together,  in  Brooks'  mind,  in 
some  vague,  semi-tropical  place:  "Simms  and  his  father  visited 
the  Cherokees  and  the  Creeks  in  their  trackless  swamps  along 
the  sluggish  rivers."  Brooks  makes  handsome  concessions  to  the 
merits  of  Simms'  fiction  and  discerningly  praises  Woodcraft  as 
"certainly  the  best  historical  novel  that  was  written  in  the  South, 
or  anywhere  else,  for  that  matter,  at  the  time,  in  the  country." 
But  he  does  not  elevate  Simms  into  the  national  sphere  with 
Cooper.  He  leaves  the  general  impression  that  Simms  belongs 
pretty  definitely  to  the  South  and  the  South  only,  whatever  the 
South  may  be. 

The  history  of  the  Southern  frontier  that  Simms  knew  has  not 
yet  been  written  in  any  systematic  and  intelligible  form,  although 
a  slight  beginning  has  been  made  by  Verner  Crane  and  a  few 
others.  There  is  a  comparative  blank  where  that  history  ought  to 
be,  and  the  blankest  part  of  all  is  the  history  of  the  frontier  of 
the  Carolinas  in  the  period  from  1715  to  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  —  the  very  part  of  our  history  that  was  nearest  to 
Simms'  heart  and  experience.  When  I  say  it  is  a  blank,  I  do 
not  mean  that  it  has  not  been  written  about  at  all.  I  mean  that 
it  is  not  known  to  Americans  generally  in  the  same  familiar  way 
that  the  history  of  frontier  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  the  trans-Mississippi  West  is  known.  For  reasons 
best  known  to  them,  historians  have  emphasized  these  regions 
and  phases  of  the  frontier  and  let  the  Lower  South,  especially 
South  Carolina,  alone. 

The  result  is  that  the  pre-Revolutionary  and  Revolutionary 
frontier  of  the  Lower  South  has  been  overshadowed  and  virtually 
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lost  to  our  historical  consciousness.  That  frontier,  so  far  as  it  was 
a  colonial  English  frontier,  and  not  French  or  Spanish,  was 
dominated  by  the  province  of  South  Carolina,  which  for  a  century 
projected  and  maintained  an  Indian  trade  that  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Mississippi  and  that  involved  commercial  and  diplomatic 
relations  with  four  great  Indian  nations :  the  Cherokees  of  the 
mountains;  the  Creek  confederation  of  the  middle  and  lower 
South;  and  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws  of  what  is  now  Mis- 
sissippi. In  the  French  and  Indian  War,  South  Carolina  carried 
the  burden  of  defense  in  this  area;  but  afterwards  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  reaped  the  fruits  of  victory  and  led  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  upper  trans-Appalachian  region. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Indian  nations  remained  in  place  while 
new  states  grew  up  around  them.  The  removal  of  the  Indians 
was  not  finally  accomplished  until  1838  —  the  general  period  of 
Simms'  "border"  romances.  This  late  removal,  which  opened 
large  new  regions  to  settlement,  meant  for  the  South  in  general 
a  continuance  of  frontier  conditions.  Throughout  the  quarter  of 
a  century  preceding  the  Civil  War  the  South  colonized  this  "in- 
terior" frontier.  During  this  very  period  emigration  was  flowing 
into  the  Southwest  and  across  the  Great  Plains  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  A  time  map  would  show,  accordingly,  that  a  large  belt 
of  Southern  territory,  reaching  in  a  crescent  from  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Appalachians  and  on  across  Alabama  and  Georgia 
to  the  Delta  lands  of  Mississippi,  was,  in  chronology  of  settle- 
ment, as  "western"  as  the  new  regions  entered  beyond  the 
Mississippi  River. 

The  Civil  War,  therefore,  was  not  only  a  contest  between  "free" 
and  "slave"  states,  or  between  industrial  and  agrarian  conceptions, 
but  also  a  conflict  between  two  parts  of  the  East,  one  of  which 
(the  "North")  was  already  well  past  its  frontier  stage  and  settling 
into  secure  establishment,  and  the  other  of  which  (the  "South") 
was  still  much  more  deeply  involved  in  frontier  ways  and  con- 
cerns. A  corollary  of  this  historical  perspective  is,  inevitably,  that 
Negro  slavery  was  not  so  much  the  exclusive  vested  interest 
of  a  plantation  aristocracy  as  it  was  a  deeply  implanted  feature 
of  the  Southern  frontier  in  general.  The  paternalistic  attitude  of 
the  South  toward  the  Negro  and  the  stubborn  Southern  defense 
of  slavery,  in  which  Simms  participated  vigorously,  can  be  better 
understood  if  slavery  is  viewed  as  a  frontier  institution  along  with 
the  other  phenomena  commonly  attributed  to  the  frontier. 
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III.  The  Prose  Fiction  of  Simms 

And  what  difference  does  all  this  make,  it  may  be  asked,  in 
a  consideration  of  Simms'  place  in  our  literature?  No  difference 
at  all,  certainly,  if  historical  fiction  or  any  sort  of  fiction  could 
be  judged  by  some  purely  aesthetic  standard,  universally  accepted. 
At  present  we  seem  to  be  far  from  that  point.  If  Flaubert's 
Aladamc  B ovary,  admired  by  many  today  as  a  fons  et  origo  of 
the  art  of  the  novel,  cannot  be  discussed  without  some  notion 
of  bourgeois  French  culture  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  even, 
it  would  seem,  a  notion  also  of  Flaubert's  intense  dislike  for  that 
culture,  then  we  owe  it  to  as  plain  an  author  as  Simms  to  un- 
derstand what  he  was  writing  about.  The  modern  devotee  of 
Joyce  does  not  shrink  from  urging  the  new  reader  of  Ulysses  to 
study  the  geography  of  Dublin  and  the  symbolical  paleontology 
of  the  subconscious  minds  of  Stephen  Dedalus  and  Leopold 
Bloom.  It  is  a  modest  demand  to  urge  upon  a  critical  reader  of 
Simms  that  there  is  a  correspondence  between  fiction  and  reality 
in  the  works  of  Simms  which  he  is  under  obligation  to  discover 
and  respect. 

That  the  major  "facts"  of  history  are  authentically  represented 
in  Simms'  Revolutionary  series  is  obvious,  and  not  even  the 
severest  of  Simms'  critics  has  had  the  hardihood  to  deny  it.  The 
Revolution  was  fought  out,  in  South  Carolina,  just  as  Simms 
dramatized  it,  in  his  bold  group  of  novels.  The  critical  problem 
is  to  consider  whether  the  correspondence  between  fiction  and 
reality  is  damaged  by  the  "romantic"  and  "sentimental"  frame- 
work which  Simms  is  charged  with  erecting  upon  his  authentic 
historical  foundation. 

In  The  Partisan,  with  a  good  dramatist's  skill,  Simms  chooses, 
for  the  beginning  of  his  seven-novel  narrative,  the  moment  when, 
after  the  fall  of  Charleston,  with  Gates'  defeat  at  Camden  loom- 
ing just  ahead,  the  ruin  of  patriot  fortunes  seemed  imminent. 
If  Simms  had  been  a  military  historian,  his  task  from  this  mo- 
ment on  would  have  been  to  explain  how  Nathanael  Greene, 
though  never  able  to  win  a  battle,  nevertheless  wore  down  the 
forces  of  Cornwallis,  Tarleton,  and  Rawdon  and  achieved  victory 
in  the  end. 

Through  prefatory  discussion  or  intruded  explanation  (as  in 
Bntaw)  Simms  does  comment  on  battles  and  campaigns;  but 
such  explanation  does  not  laboriously  interfere  with  the  rapid 
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course  of  his  narrative.  The  emphasis  of  that  narrative  is  put 
consistently  on  the  dramatization  of  the  elements  that  insured 
Eritish  defeat :  the  long  and  skillful  guerrilla  warfare  of  the 
"partisans"  under  Marion  and  other  leaders  and  all  that  that 
warfare  meant  in  human  terms  to  individuals  and  groups.  Since 
internal  divisions  gave  the  Revolutionary  War  in  South  Carolina 
some  of  the  aspects  of  a  devastating  civil  war,  one  of  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  human  interest  is,  naturally,  the  animus  between  patriot 
and  British  and  the  greater  animus  between  patriot  and  Tory. 

A  romancer  might  be  expected  to  indulge  his  feelings  in 
depicting  this  clash,  but  in  Simms'  novels  the  patriots  are  by  no 
means  uniformly  noble  and  pure,  nor  are  British  and  Tories  uni- 
formly villainous.  Allowing  something  to  the  fictional  conventions 
that  Simms  could  hardly  flout,  a  careful  reader  soon  notes  that 
Simms  weights  the  romantic  scales  far  less  than  would  be  ex- 
pected. The  portraits  of  Cornwallis,  Tarleton,  and  Rawdon  are 
done  with  a  good  deal  of  lively  human  sympathy.  In  Mellichampe 
the  Tory  leader,  Barsfield,  justifies  his  choice  of  the  British  side 
by  a  gloomy  and  indignant  account  of  the  abuses  he  has  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  patriots.  "I  was  punished,"  he  says,  "and 
for  a  crime  so  monstrous  as  that  of  thinking  differently  from  my 
neighbor."  He  then  tells  how  he  was  dragged  from  his  house  at 
midnight,  whipped  until  he  fainted,  tarred  and  feathered,  and  flung 
into  the  river.  In  The  Foray ers  and  Eutaw  the  cruelties  of  the 
Tory  Inglehardt  are  balanced  by  a  skillful  exploration  of  the 
plight  of  Travis,  who  has  hesitated  too  long  about  casting  his 
lot  with  the  partisans.  Dashing  young  Mellichampe,  a  fool  for 
recklessness,  prefigures  the  virtues  and  defects  of  the  Sartorises 
in  Faulkner's  novels.  The  strife  of  brothers  gives  The  Scout 
(originally  called  The  Kinsmen)  its  sombre  —  and  perhaps  too 
heavily  accented  —  theme.  At  a  more  realistic  level  the  division 
of  families  appears  again  in  The  Tor  ay  ers  and  Eutaw,  in  the 
differences  between  Willie  Sinclair,  the  partisan,  and  his  father, 
a  gouty  old  patrician.  In  Katharine  Walton,  the  renegade,  Wil- 
liamson, at  the  moment  of  capture  by  Singleton,  justifies  his 
desertion  of  the  cause  by  a  telling  reference  to  "your  kinsman, 
Colonel  Walton,"  who  had  likewise  "taken  the  protection." 

Although  Simms  is  not  a  subtle  writer,  the  care  he  took  in 
shading  degrees  of  reaction  to  the  complex  issues  of  the  war 
is  rather  noteworthy.  In  his  preface  to  The  Partisan  —  written 
for  a  re-issue  of  the  book  —  Simms  says : 
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History,  indeed,  as  we  style  it  somewhat  complacently,  is 
quite  too  apt  to  overlook  the  best  essentials  of  society  —  such 
as  constitute  the  moving  impulses  of  men  to  action  —  in 
order  to  dilate  on  great  events  —  scenes  in  which  men  are 
merely  massed,  while  a  single  favourite  overtops  all  the  rest, 
the  Hero  rising  to  the  Myth,  and  absorbing  within  himself 
all  the  consideration  which  a  more  veracious  and  philosophi- 
cal mode  of  writing  would  distribute  over  states  and  com- 
munities, and  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 
In  The  Partisan,  Colonel  Walton  struggles  in  successive  scenes 
with  a  dilemma  that  confronted  many  a  gentleman  of  property 
and   sensibility.    Proctor,    the    British    officer,    argues   the    plain 
soldier's  view :  that  Walton  should  do  the  King's  bidding  and 
take  up  arms   against  the   rebels.   Walton's   nephew,   Singleton, 
urges  that  the  Colonel  join  the  partisans  —  but  does  not  fail  to 
point   out,    sarcastically,    that,    in   holding  he   is   legally  entitled 
to  pay  a  fine  rather  than  serve  in  the  British  army,  Walton  is 
seeking  a  mean  evasion  of  a  "citizen's"  duty.  Emily,  the  invalid 
and  dying  sister  of  Singleton,  cries  out  against  all  parties :  "For- 
bear the  sword,  the  bloody  smiting  sword." 

Humbler  folk  of  the  Dorchester  community,  less  articulate  as 
to  high  ethical  issues,  react  according  to  their  various  natures. 
Old  Dick  Humphries,  the  tavern  keeper,  turns  his  coat  in  the 
King's  interest,  and  tolerates  the  advances  of  the  British  sergeant 
to  his  daughter  Bella.  Pryor,  the  rival  tavern  keeper,  belongs  to 
the  patriot  "underground."  Old  Humphries'  son,  the  scout 
Humphries,  goes  with  the  partisans ;  but  young  Davis,  Bella's 
sweetheart,  is  still  to  be  persuaded,  although  his  resentment  of 
the  British  has  a  very  keen  edge.  "I'd  rather  eat  acorns,"  says 
Davis,  "and  sleep  in  the  swamps  in  August  than  hush  my  tongue 
when  I  feel  it's  right  to  speak.  They  shan't  crow  over  me,  though 
I  die  for  it."  Old  Frampton,  whose  wife  has  been  brutally  mur- 
dered by  Tory  partisans,  becomes  a  homicidal  maniac.  The  half- 
breed,  "Goggle"  Blonay,  indifferent  to  the  large  issues,  fights  for 
personal  revenge  only.  "He  will  fight  like  a  wildcat,  too,  and  that's 
in  his  favor,"  says  the  scout  Humphries  of  Blonay.  "But  the 
worst  is,  he  fights  with  a  bad  heart,  and  loves  to  remember  in- 
juries. .  .  .  He's  not  like  our  people  in  that;  he  can't 
knock  away  at  once  and  have  done  with  it,  but  he  goes  to  bed 
to  think  about  it,  and  to  plan  when  to  knock,  so  as  never  to 
have  done  with  it."  The  blood-feud  that  develops  between  Blonay 
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and  Humphries  is  an  important  part  of  the  narrative  fibre  of 
Mellichampe.  It  leads  eventually  to  the  episode  —  one  of  the 
most  moving  in  frontier  literature  —  in  which  Humphries,  back- 
tracking on  Blonay's  trail,  pens  him  in  a  hollow  cypress  tree  and 
leaves  him  to  die,  only  to  relent  and  finally  release  him,  half- 
alive. 

Then,  outside  all  parties  and  doctrines,  there  are  the  criminal 
groups  who,  like  the  bushwhackers  of  the  eighteen-sixties,  take 
advantage  of  the  disorder  to  kill  and  rob  at  will.  Sometimes  they 
are  under  the  technical  authority  of  the  British  flag,  sometimes 
not.  Such  a  group  is  depicted  in  the  "Black  Riders"  of  The 
Scout.  In  the  preface  to  this  novel,  Simms  speaks  of  the  awful 
disorder  of  civil  war:  "To  burn  in  wantonness,  and  to  murder 
in  cold  blood  and  by  the  cruellest  tortures  were  the  familiar 
achievements  of  the  time."  In  The  Forayers  Inglehardt's  band, 
regularly  recruited  under  British  auspices,  become  the  Tory 
leader's  instrument  of  personal  power.  But  Lem  Watkins'  group, 
in  Eutaw,  are  "Florida  refugees"  —  outlaws  with  hardly  any 
pretensions  to  military  character. 

Such  human  reactions,  centered  always  around  the  theme  of 
guerrilla  warfare  waged  in  a  distinctly  frontier  fashion,  furnish 
the.  organic  and  lively  continuum  of  Simms'  stirring  panorama 
of  life  in  South  Carolina  during  Revolutionary  times.  It  binds 
the  several  novels  in  a  fairly  close  unity  of  theme  and  action, 
while  each  novel,  as  Simms  planned,  stands  as  an  independent 
story,  with  an  old-fashioned  type  of  plot  built  around  romantic 
love  affairs  and  crowded  with  desperate  intrigues,  coincidences, 
captivities,  and  last-minute  rescues.  It  is  not  a  mere  background 
against  which  historical  personages  like  Marion  and  Greene  make 
official  appearances.  It  is  the  "more  veracious  and  philosophical 
mode  of  writing"  not  furnished  by  history  as  such  —  the  rich 
context  of  human  action  that  history,  indeed,  hardly  ever  touches, 
even  when  it  labors  most  authoritatively  and  earnestly.  But  since 
history  has  rather  notoriously  neglected  even  its  official  tasks 
in  regard  to  the  course  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in  South  Caro- 
lina —  to  the  extent  that  this  phase  of  the  war  may  receive 
only  the  barest  mention  in  present-day  college  textbooks  —  it 
also  happens  that  Simms'  novels,  in  a  sense,  furnish  the  only 
available  large-scale,  continuous  account  of  what  went  on  in  this 
country  from  the  tragic  year  of  1780  until  the  British  evacuation 
of  Charleston. 
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To  this  account,  by  a  happy  afterthought,  Simms  added 
Woodcraft,  which  deals  with  the  immediate  postwar  scene.  Thus 
he  enters  a  period  which  historians,  in  their  natural  enthusiasm 
for  the  political  history  of  the  Republic,  seem  to  have  overlooked 
completely.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Woodcraft  is  Simms' 
highest  achievement.  Certainly  it  stands,  sui  generis,  a  book  apart, 
without  a  rival  in  its  day  and  time,  and  hardly  excelled  or  even 
paralleled  later  in  its  peculiar  vein.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the 
first  definite  treatment  in  American  literature  of  a  theme  with 
which,  after  many  wars,  we  have  become  unduly  familiar.  But 
the  dominance  of  Captain  Porgy  distinguishes  Woodcraft  from 
all  other  post-war  novels.  Although  Porgy  and  his  tattered  com- 
panions, returning  to  the  ruined  plantation,  dramatize  the  now 
well-worn  irony  of  "soldier's  pay,"  and  the  forgetfulness  of 
states  and  officials,  their  philosophical  resourcefulness  and  good- 
humored  gallantry  are  so  characteristically  American  that  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  find  anywhere,  I  believe,  a  better  representation 
of  our  supposed  national  temperament  and  principles. 

Under  another  aspect,  Simms'  Revolutionary  novels  may  be 
viewed  as  indicating  his  strategic  angle  of  attack  upon  the  more 
fundamental  theme  that  pervades  all  his  work  —  the  life  of  South 
Carolina  and  her  western  neighbors  under  frontier  conditions. 
For  Simms  the  eighteenth-century  past,  and  all  of  that  past  that 
was  recapitulated  in  the  newer  regions  lying  toward  the  Missis- 
sippi, was  a  heroic  age.  Out  of  his  intimate  knowledge  and  de- 
votion he  became  what  might  be  called  the  "saga-man"  of  that 
age  —  the  bard,  in  prose  fiction,  of  the  frontier  South.  Since  he 
traveled  widely,  knew  a  vast  number  of  people,  had  a  good  ear, 
an  observant  eye,  and  a  retentive  memory,  and  since  he  was  also 
a  faithful  student  and  a  man  of  keen  historical  conscience,  Simms 
was  able,  in  the  large  sweep  of  his  novels  and  stories,  to  build 
up  a  picture  of  the  Southern  frontier  unrivalled  in  its  scope  and 
rich  detail.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  extensive  rendering  of  the 
frontier  of  the  Lower  South  that  has  yet  been  attempted  by  artist 
or  historian.  If  taken  only  for  their  value  as  a  social  record,  with- 
out consideration  of  other  values,  Simms'  novels  constitute  a 
source-book  that  historians  would  be  ill-advised  to  neglect. 

But  Simms  had  no  intention  of  being  a  mere  reporter  of 
phenomena.  He  was  a  professional  writer,  at  a  time  when  novel- 
writing  was  as  yet  hardly  a  serious  art.  The  prose  romance  —  the 
only  form  available  to  him  if  he  wished  to  derive  income  from 
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his  productions  —  was  a  highly  unsuitable  vehicle  for  a  saga-man. 
He  was  exactly  in  the  predicament  of  Scott,  Hardy,  and  other 
writers  whose  natural  affiliations  were  with  a  traditional,  more 
or  less  heroical,  subject-matter  ajnd  art-form,  but  who  were 
forced  by  a  bookish  fashion  to  conform  to  a  technique  determined 
by  the  demands  of  urban  readers,  urban  periodicals,  publishers, 
and  critics  —  to  say  nothing  of  professors  and  school-ma'ams  and 
a  clergy  already  conditioning  dogma  for  the  approaching  reign 
of  Darwin,  Comte,  and  their  successors.  The  saga-men  of  the 
old  Norwegian  frontier  —  which  happened  to  be  in  medieval  Ice- 
land —  if  confronted  with  such  demands,  could  hardly  have  pro- 
duced the  Norse  sagas.  Simms  did  not  write  sagas  —  although,  in 
his  conversation,  if  various  accounts  can  be  trusted,  he  could 
have  "told"  them,  as  Southerners  of  less  gifts  than  his  commonly 
did  and  still  commonly  do.  Simms  wrote  "romances"  and  "his- 
torical novels." 

Because  he  was  fluent,  and  boiled  perpetually  with  energy  and 
ideas,  he  paid  the  natural  penalty  of  writing  too  much,  too  soon, 
too  often.  It  was  the  only  thing  to  do,  of  course,  if  he,  as  a  planter 
rich  in  land  and  slaves  but  always  short  of  cash,  wanted  the 
revenue,  however  small  and  uncertain,  that  could  be  derived  from 
the  sale  of  stories  and  novels  in  the  New  York  market  of  his  day. 
This  meant  that  Simms'  fluency,  which  would  have  been  an 
asset  to  a  saga-man  filling  out  a  traditional  form  for  oral  per- 
formance, became  at  times  a  vice  in  Simms  the  novelist.  It  led 
to  hasty  composition  and  to  repeated  use  of  stock  devices. 

A  greater  disadvantage,  however,  was  that  the  requirements 
of  prose  romance  and  the  taste  of  the  age  —  as  well  as,  perhaps, 
Simms'  occasionally  mistaken  notion  of  what  was  suitable  as 
a  framework  for  his  fiction  —  forced  him  into  the  stiffly  literary 
procedures  that  prevailed  in  the  prose  fiction  of  his  time.  It  was 
a  disadvantage  that  no  novelists  of  that  day  escaped.  The  prose 
of  the  American  novelists  of  the  pre-Civil  War  period  always 
has  its  stiffly  literary,  turgid  moments,  and  is  never  as  con- 
sistently good  as  the  prose  of  Emerson  and  Thoreau,  who  did 
not  attempt  novels. 

To  conform  to  the  stiffly  literary  model,  even  though  he  gen- 
erally escaped  from  it  into  lively  narrative  as  soon  as  his  story 
gathered  force,  meant  that  all  parts  of  the  prose  fiction  suffered 
the   risk   of  being  labelled   "romantic" — i.e.,   contrary  to   fact, 
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therefore  "untrue."  In  Simms'  work,  as  is  often  true  among  nine- 
teenth-century writers,  romantic  convention  often  obscures  and 
sometimes,  for  some  readers,  discredits  the  story  as  a  whole. 

The  modern  reader  of  Simms  can  be  grateful  that  Simms  con- 
fomed,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  rebelliously  to  the  demands  of 
literary  convention.  The  strength  and  impetuous  drive  of  Simms' 
stories  burst  the  conventions  in  all  of  Simms'  best  work,  and 
even  in  the  worst  there  is  some  breaking-through. 

The  cloak-and-dagger  intrigue  imposed  upon  the  Border  ro- 
mances, the  implausibly  literary  conversations  of  the  gallant 
Singletons  and  Sinclairs  with  their  lady-loves,  and  the  stagily 
lofty  replies  of  those  lady-loves  —  these  and  their  like  are  Simms' 
concessions  to  the  machinery  of  bookish  romance.  We  never  have 
to  endure  them  very  long.  We  know  that  somebody  like  Supple 
Jack  Bannister,  or  Thumbscrew  Witherspoon,  or  the  excellent 
Humphries,  or  Jim  Ballou,  or  above  all  Captain  Porgy  himself, 
is  waiting  among  the  oaks,  or  at  the  hideout  in  the  cypress  swamp, 
or  at  Bram's  cabin,  or  at  Muggs'  tavern,  and  that,  when  we 
join  such  worthies,  we  will  be  in  the  company  of  heroes  whose 
salty  speech  we  can  relish  and  whose  skill  and  courage  and  fidelity 
never  falter.  In  short,  we  will  be  again  on  the  frontier,  among 
frontiersmen  of  the  great  tradition,  no  matter  whether  the  scene 
be  a  swamp,  a  lonely  road,  the  dining  room  of  a  plantation  house, 
or  Porgy's  campfire  beside  which  the  faithful  Tom  is  improvising 
heavenly  cookery  out  of  whatever  forage  the  country  affords. 

In  this  company  Cooper's  Natty  Bumppo  would  have  been 
heartily  welcome  for  the  substantial  qualities  admired  and  re- 
quired of  all  frontiersmen,  but  Natty  would  have  had  to  leave 
behind  his  birch  canoe  and  find  himself  a  horse,  the  sine  qua  non 
of  existence  on  frontier  terms  in  the  South  of  those  days.  Every- 
body rides  in  Simms'  novels.  Even  Harricane  Nell,  the  wild 
girl  of  Eutaw,  has  her  "tacky"  or  marsh  pony.  To  a  critic  who 
uses  the  subway  or  calls  a  taxi,  a  rescue  by  galloping  riders  may 
seem  "romantic,"  even  "melodramatic."  But  there  was  actually 
no  other  efficient  and  practical  way  in  which  to  accomplish  a 
rescue  in  the  South  of  those  days  —  as  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
West  of  later  days. 

The  mounted  frontiersman  —  whether  he  be  a  colonel  of 
partisans,  a  scout,  a  landed  planter,  an  outlaw  leader,  or  a  Negro 
slave  —  may  stand  very  well  for  the  frontier  society  that  Simms 
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was  representing,  as  the  moccasined  poineer  of  the  Daniel  Boone 
type,  the  canoe-borne  Deerslayer  of  the  Northern  lake  country, 
the  cowboy,  the  "mountain  man,"  and  the  covered-wagon  man 
may  stand  for  phases  and  regions  of  the  frontier  elsewhere  and 
in  other  times.  Is  the  mounted  frontiersman  of  Simms'  novels, 
then,  romantic  or  realistic?  The  answer  might  well  be:  far  less 
romantic,  far  more  realistic,  than  the  horse-drawn  chariots  that 
Homer  attributed  —  quite  anachronistically,  the  scholar  now 
claims  —  to  the  Achaeans  of  the  Iliad. 

But  the  question  is  of  course  absurd.  I  ask  it  only  to  illustrate 
one  of  the  numerous  obstacles  to  acceptance  of  Simms'  subject- 
matter  by  the  modern  reader.  This  modern  reader,  his  head 
jammed  with  stereotypes  —  very  much  romanticized,  to  tell  the 
truth  —  of  elegant  planter,  slovenly  or  picturesque  "poor  white," 
and  Negro  slave,  will  be  too  easily  tempted  to  think  that  Simms 
was  inventing  for  romance,  for  melodrama,  what  to  Simms  was 
simply  matter-of-course. 

Nevertheless,  what  was  matter-of-course  to  Simms  —  and 
"realistic"  in  the  sense  that  it  belonged  to  substantial  reality  as 
Simms  knew  it  —  must  appear,  he  felt,  in  a  context  that  ultimately 
dignified  it  and  set  it  firmly  on  the  heroic  level  where  he  was 
sure  it  belonged.  The  novels  of  Simms  are  therefore  never  mere 
period  studies,  never  mere  meticulous  reconstructions  of  manners 
and  artifacts.  He  sought  instead  —  as  is  evident  from  his  prefaces 
and  from  the  letters  —  to  build  up  an  image  of  the  frontier  past 
that  his  generation  and  succeeding  generations  would  hold  in 
remembrance  as  an  ideal.  For  this  purpose  the  machinery  of  cloak- 
and-sword  romance  was  inadequate ;  and  the  poetic  idiom  of  his 
day,  though  he  ambitiously  and  wrongheadedly  cultivated  it,  also 
generally  failed  him. 

Simms'  solution  of  his  problem  —  which  he  could  have  derived 
from  the  frontier  itself  —  was  to  guard  the  heroic  ideal  and  secure 
tolerance  and  belief  for  it  by  setting  in  a  context  of  characters 
that  move,  on  the  whole,  on  the  level  of  comedy  rather  than 
tragedy.  The  Singletons  and  Sinclairs,  presented  in  isolation, 
would  hardly  convince  a  reader  of  their  heroisms.  But  taken  in 
association  with  Porgy,  the  seemingly  unheroical  philosopher  and 
epicure  who  is  neverthless  the  essence  of  heroism,  they  become 
credible;  and  so  does  the  story  of  the  Singletons  and  Sinclairs, 
and  the  fabric  of  their  society.  Porgy  is  not,  as  some  have  thought, 
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a  mere  foil  to  the  gallants,  imitated  from  Falstafl.  He  is,  instead, 
the  man  the  gallants  would  be  if  they  did  not  have  to  be  on 
parade  as  gallants.  He  is  the  man  they  must  know  how  to  com- 
mand if  they  would  win  battles.  He  is  the  incarnation  and 
symbolic  representation  of  the  Carolina  and  the  Southern  frontier. 

The  rich  and  various  gallery  of  "minor"  characters  —  the 
several  scouts,  Marion's  troopers,  the  interesting  and  nearly  al- 
ways philosophical  villains  of  the  Hell  Fire  Dick  type;  and,  even 
among  the  aristocrats,  old  Tom  Singleton  of  Katharine  Walton, 
"Mad  Archy"  Campbell  among  the  British,  and  the  Widow 
Eveleigh  (by  far  the  best  of  Simms'  women)  — all  these  in  one 
way  or  another  are  extensions  and  applications  of  the  fictional 
conception  embodied  in  Porgy. 

That  conception  derives  from  the  principle,  thoroughly  realized 
in  American  folk  tradition,  which  in  turn  has  influenced  literary 
tradition,  that  epic  magnitudes  are  possible  and  tolerable  only 
if  they  are  offered  at  the  humorous  or  semi-humorous  level.  The 
"tall  tale"  is  an  obvious  example  of  how  the  principle  works.  You 
may  have  your  grand  myth,  the  principle  says,  if  you  offer  it  as 
a  jest,  wherein  it  is  tacitly  understood  that  the  humor  anticipates 
and  staves  off  the  skeptic's  mean  attacks  upon  the  heroic  element 
that  your  humanity  craves  and  must  have  in  some  form.  Simms, 
working  at  the  literary  level,  could  not  achieve  an  Iliad  of  the 
frontier.  A  tragedy  cannot  be  guarded  by  humor.  He  could  and 
did  achieve  a  kind  of  Odyssey  —  a  mingling  of  the  strange, 
marvelous,  ugly,  true,  exciting,  all  fortified  into  the  heroical  by 
the  operation  of  a  homely  rational  principle  appearing  in  the  form 
of  realistic  humor. 

The  enormous  advantage  of  the  device  becomes  evident  when 
we  glance  at  our  current  difficulties.  Hemingway's  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Henry,  of  A  Farewell  to  Arms,  cannot  bear  to  utter 
such  noble  words  as  virtue,  truth,  honor,  courage,  though  in  his 
heart  he  could  greatly  wish  such  terms  stood  for  realities.  Poor 
Frederick  Henry,  like  Hemingway  himself,  is  void  of  humor.  But 
Simms'  Porgy,  sustained  by  the  frontier  principle  of  humor,  can 
and  does  utter  the  now  forbidden  words,  whenever  he  pleases.  He 
propounds  at  will  upon  such  topics  whether  at  his  forest  dinner  of 
terrapin  soup,  or,  uniting  word  and  deed,  by  inverting  a  pot  of 
boiling  hominy  upon  his  British  foe's  head,  when  interrupted  at 
a  meal.  In  this  general  connection,  too,  we  might  as  well  remember 
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that  the  only  widely  accepted  American  folksong  in  which  the 
great  George  Washington  is  so  much  as  mentioned  is  the  humor- 
ous "Yankee  Doodle." 

Simms  was  criticized,  especially  by  Northern  reviewers,  for 
"the  preponderance  of  low  and  vulgar  personages"  in  his  novels. 
His  formal  defense  —  as  in  the  preface  to  Mellichampe  —  was 
pitched  on  the  grounds  of  realism  and  truth  as  opposed  to  "fairy 
tale."  "My  object  has  been,"  he  said,  "to  adhere,  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  features  and  attributes  of  real  life."  In  a  letter  to 
Lawson,  however  (March  3,  1836),  commenting  on  Herbert's 
review  of  The  Partisan,  Simms  says :  "He  does  not  appreciate 
those  portions  of  the  Partisan  which  belong  to  humble  life  & 
were  intended  to  be  humourous.  This  I  foresaw;  but  you  have 
no  idea  how  popular  Porgy  is  with  a  large  majority.  He  is 
actually  the  founder  of  a  sect."  Again,  writing  to  Nathaniel 
Beverley  Tucker  (January  30,  1850),  he  repudiates  a  servile 
antiquarianism :  "We  fully  agree  in  respect  to  the  old  English 
customs ;  but  England  was  castrated  from  the  time  of  the  second 
Charles  on  the  continent,  and  has  never  properly  been  his  own 
man  since.  To  seem  only  what  we  are,  and  to  despise  the  arts 
which  would  insist  upon  false  appearances,  is  the  secret  by  which 
to  preserve  genuine  Briticism  among  us." 

Simms  further  rationalized  his  procedure  by  his  frequent  ad- 
miring references  to  the  Elizabethan  dramatists,  whom  he  had 
read  thoroughly.  We  can  now  see  that  though  Simms  could  never 
write  a  successful  verse  drama,  hard  though  he  tried,  his  studies 
of  the  drama  carried  over  into  his  prose  fiction.  Of  all  American 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Simms  may  well  be  deemed  the 
most  Elizabethan  in  temperament,  if  not  in  practice.  In  a  time 
when  American  literature  was  afflicted  with  the  malady  we  now 
stigmatize  as  "Victorianism"  Simms  often  boldly  overrode  the 
prigs.  He  stoutly  defended  the  right  of  the  artist  to  choose  his 
subject-matter  and  to  treat  it  in  the  terms  that  properly  belonged 
to  it,  provided  always  that  he  committed  no  fundamenal  offense 
against  a  sound  conception  of  morality.  For  example,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Magnolia  (August  12,  1841),  he  defended  his  story, 
"Caloya;  or  the  Loves  of  the  Driver,"  against  a  correspondent 
who  had  attacked  it  for  its  "immorality" : 

We  are  very  reluctant,  in  very  nice  society,  to  call  things 
by  their  proper  names.  We  dare  not  speak  of  legs,  or  thighs, 
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in  the  presence  of  many  very  nice  ladies.  .  .  .  Conven- 
tion is  always  the  foe  to  truth ;  and  the  literature  of  a  country, 
and  the  literary  men  thereof,  if  they  wish  to  live,  and  do 
good  to  their  fellows,  must  stick  to  nature  and  scorn  the 
small  requisitions  of  little  cliques  and  classes.  They  have 
higher  responsibilities  than  those  of  fashion. 

But  such  statements,  valid  though  they  are,  are  expressions  of 
the  more  self-conscious  Simms,  in  his  defensive  moments.  They 
should  not  be  allowed  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  real  strength 
of  Simms  is  in  his  unself-conscious  nearness  to  what  might  be 
called,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  folk  tradition,  or,  if  other  words 
are  preferred,  to  the  art  of  tradition,  which  is  pre-literary  or 
pre-bookish.  Or  at  any  rate  the  imperfections  of  Simms'  work 
—  like  the  imperfections  of  Burns,  Scott,  Hardy,  Clemens,  and 
other  writers  similarly  placed  —  must  surely  be  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  awkward  necessity  of  dressing  up  for  print  what 
was  in  principle  a  non-bookish  art.  Wherever  Simms  is  most 
consciously  and  deliberately  "literary,"  he  tends  to  flounder. 
Charlemont,  probably  the  weakest  of  his  novels,  is  a  fair  example ; 
it  entirely  lacks  the  Porgy  element.  The  Spanish  romances  have 
too  much  dress  for  their  substance.  The  early  Border  romances 
are  injured  by  a  similar  pretentiousness  and  are  saved  only  by 
Simms'  capacity  for  exciting  incident  and  by  the  somewhat  ill- 
controlled  appearance  of  "low  and  vulgar  characters."  The  clear 
merit  of  his  strongest  psychological  novel,  Confession,  is  dimmed 
by  the  same  fault.  A  like  criticism  would  apply  to  most  of  Simms' 
poetry  and  to  his  poetic  drama.  All  such  productions  seem  too 
obviously  worked  up.  They  are  done  with  sheer  literary  muscle 
and  do  not  stem,  like  his  best  work,  from  sources  deeper  than 
books  and  documents  can  supply. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  seven  Revolutionary  novels,  with  most 
of  the  stories  in  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin  and  some  others 
not  collected  in  that  volume,  and  perhaps  The  Golden  Christmas 
and  Castle  Dismal  —  these  form  the  massive  body  of  Simms'  real 
achievement.  They  might  have  been  in  being,  one  feels,  as  stories 
told  or  waiting  to  be  told  before  they  found  in  Simms  the  medium 
through  which  they  burst  into  utterance.  To  these  might  be 
added  The  Yemassee,  as  a  carefully  written  specimen  piece ;  Con- 
fession, for  its  peculiar  concern  with  psychological  intricacies; 
and,  of  the  Border  romances,  certainly  Richard  Hurdis  and 
Border  Beagles. 
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The  nearness  of  such  works  to  oral  tradition  will  be  evident 
if  they  are  read  aloud.  Read  silently,  they  suffer  some  injury, 
like  a  ballad  read  in  print  but  never  sung.  To  Benjamin  F.  Perry 
(July  14,  1842)  Simms  wrote,  apologizing  for  the  faults  of 
Beauchampe:  "The  work  was  written  stans  pede  in  uno,  goon 
like,  literally,  as  fast  as  pen  could  fly  over  paper.  ...  A 
mode  not  very  favorable  to  a  work  of  permanent  merit,  but 
particularly  suited  to  a  temperament  like  mine."  For  the  over- 
literary  Beauchampe,  such  rapidity  of  execution  was  no  asset. 
But  whenever  Simms  let  his  subject  possess  him,  rather  than 
drove  his  subject,  such  speed  may  have  been  a  gain,  if  through 
spontaneity  he  became  a  teller  of  tales  rather  than  a  too  self- 
conscious  artificer. 

The  best  fiction  of  Simms  is  not  a  long  step  away  from  saga  and 
folk  tale.  And  in  the  stories  it  often  is  actual  folk  tale,  surrounded 
perhaps  by  a  literary  framework  —  as  in  "Grayling"  ;  or  exploited 
at  the  semi-literary  level  —  as  in  "The  Armchair  of  Tustenugge"; 
or  thrown  into  first  person  narrative  —  as  in  "The  Two  Camps." 
On  the  other  hand  the  remarkable  and  wholly  delightful  "How 
Sharp  Snaffles  Won  His  Wife"  is  almost  pure  folk  tale,  but 
lightly  worked  over.  It  stands  almost  without  a  peer,  surely, 
among  the  "tall  tales"  recorded  or  written  in  the  United  States. 
But  "folkishness"  is  an  all-pervasive  quality  in  Simms'  best  fiction. 
It  is  an  organic  quality,  not  something  added  for  picturesqueness. 
It  belongs  to  the  grand  and  moving  comedy  of  the  frontier  as 
Simms  conceived  the  image  of  the  frontier.  No  other  writer  of 
Simms'  generation  explored  its  richness  as  fully  as  he  did.  It  was 
left  to  Samuel  Clemens,  long  afterwards,  to  rediscover  in  Huckle- 
berry Finn,  something  of  its  efficacy  and  meaning. 

The  dozen  or  fifteen  works  of  Simms  named  above  compose, 
I  believe,  a  shelf  of  books  so  remarkable  that  they  can  hardly 
any  longer  fail  to  be  esteemed.  As  to  their  absolute  merit,  critics 
will  differ.  Their  uniqueness  cannot  be  denied.  Simms  stands 
alone  in  the  field  that,  by  some  extraordinary  conjunction  of  the 
man  and  the  times,  fell  into  the  way  of  his  creative  genius.  As  to 
geography,  his  epical  panel  of  the  Revolution  and  the  frontier 
lies  in  the  Southern  area.  As  to  theme,  spirit,  motivation,  and 
substance  it  lies  as  clearly  in  the  national  area  as  anything  ever 
written  by  an  American  hand.  And  let  it  now  be  noticed  that 
of  Simms'  large  list  of  fiction  only  one  book,  Southward  Ho!, 
confronts  directly  the  theme  of  slavery  and  secession.  This  theme, 
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Trent  believed,  was  a  mote  in  the  eye  of  Simms.  But  Trent,  in 
seeking  to  pluck  out  that  mote,  not  only  forgot  the  beam  in  his 
own  eye,  but  also  set  a  beam  in  the  eyes  of  his  scholarly  and 
critical  successors.  Simms  was  an  advocate  of  slavery  and  seces- 
sion, and  he  meant  every  word  of  his  advocacy.  But  as  a  writer  of 
prose  fiction  Simms  belongs  to  another  age  —  a  heroic  age  that 
belongs  in  turn  to  all  Americans.  It  is  time,  long  past  time,  to 
cast  out  the  beam  and  look  attentively  at  this  Simms.  If  the  beam 
cannot  be  cast  out,  then  let  such  period  titles  as  "The  Beginnings 
of  Our  National  Literature"  be  blotted  out  of  textbooks. 

IV.  The  Letters 

Turning  to  the  Letters,  one  instantly  realizes  that  the  dozen 
or  fifteen  volumes  nominated  as  the  major  achievement  of  Simms 
the  artist  must  be  increased  —  as  they  now  are  being  increased  — 
by  four  or  more  volumes  for  the  invaluable  array  of  the  Letters; 
and  then  by  as  many  volumes  as  would  fairly  represent  the  com- 
plex activities  of  the  man  who,  after  a  long  hiatus,  reappears  in 
the  Letters  as  a  living  personality.  Of  Simms'  miscellaneous 
writings,  little  has  been  reprinted  in  any  form.  Most  of  it,  a  vast 
body  of  material,  dwells  inaccessibly  in  the  sources  where  it  was 
first  printed.  Lmder  such  circumstances,  it  would  take  a  rash 
critic  to  say  how  far  the  Simms  shelf  should  be  extended  to  in- 
clude the  works  of  Simms  as  critic  and  man  of  affairs. 

But  as  to  the  Letters,  no  such  reserve  is  in  order.  Aside  from 
their  great  intrinsic  value  and  notable  interest  as  human  docu- 
ments, the  letters  of  Simms  open  the  way  to  a  new  and  rich 
knowledge  of  the  man  and  his  times  —  knowledge  of  a  kind 
not  hitherto  available  because,  until  now,  no  one  undertook  the 
extremely  large  and  difficult  task  of  assembling  the  letters  and 
preparing  them  for  publication.  The  highest  praise,  therefore, 
and  the  gratitude  of  all  who  know  how  to  value  a  great  enter- 
prise, must  go  to  Mary  Chevillette  Simms  Oliphant  and  Alfred 
Taylor  Odell,  through  whose  initiative  this  work  was  begun  in 
1937;  to  T.  C.  Duncan  Eaves,  who  came  into  the  work  with 
Mrs.  Oliphant  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Odell ;  and  to  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  Press.  As  a  result  of  these  labors  of  more  than 
a  decade,  the  life  and  mind  of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  long  as 
chartless  to  most  of  us  as  Four  Holes  Swamp  of  his  native  South 
Carolina,  is  at  last  open  to  travelers.  We  can  enter  it  with  the 
warm  and  confident  expectation  we  might  have  had  in  other, 
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far-off  times,  if  we  had  been  privileged  to  make  the  journey  to 
Woodlands  and  sit  as  guests  at  Simms'  fireside  and  table.  A 
work  that  very  properly  may  have  begun  as  an  act  of  filial  de- 
votion has  broadened  until  it  has  become  an  example  of  public 
spirit,  classic  in  quality,  and  of  such  magnitude  that  one  cannot 
fail  to  draw  from  it  new  confidence  in  the  good  estate  of  the 
res  public  a. 

It  is  amazing  to  reflect  that,  out  of  the  enormous  array  of 
Simms'  correspondence,  perhaps  not  more  than  thirty  of  his 
letters  —  exclusive  of  the  public  letters  written  to  newspapers  or 
magazines  —  have  ever  been  printed  before.  This  circumstance 
is  the  more  astonishing  when  one  recalls  how  great  Simms' 
reputation  was  in  his  own  day  and  how  wide  his  acquaintance 
was,  including  as  it  did  the  numerous  personages,  major  and 
minor,  whom  he  saw  during  his  annual  visits  to  New  York  and 
nearby  points  or  who  visited  him  at  Woodlands.  The  first  dis- 
covery that  a  reader  of  the  Letters  will  now  make  —  after  re- 
covering from  his  wonder  that  the  author  of  eighty-two  volumes 
could  find  time  for  so  large  a  correspondence  —  is  that  we  have 
here  a  lively  cross-section  of  the  entire  American  literary  scene, 
as  Simms  knew  it,  reaching  chronologically  from  his  early  friend- 
ship with  Bryant  and  Kennedy  down  to  his  later  relationships 
with  Hayne,  Timrod,  and  other  Southern  figures.  This  particular 
cross-section,  which  is  the  more  interesting  and  novel  because  it 
has  never  before  been  possible  to  get  so  full  a  view  from  the  per- 
sonal angle  of  a  Southern  writer  of  those  times,  is,  however, 
only  one  of  the  large  prospects  that  open  before  a  reader  of  the 
Simms  letters.  The  letters  that  reflect  Simms'  participation  in 
political  affairs  are  equally  important;  and,  outside  the  field  of 
politics,  though  related  to  it,  are  letters  that  show  the  serious  de- 
gree of  his  concern  with  affairs  economic,  agricultural,  educa- 
tional, and  social. 

For  the  immediate  purposes  of  this  introduction  it  seems  best 
to  stress  the  importance  of  certain  groups  of  letters.  Of  these, 
the  most  valuable  and  interesting  of  all  may  well  be  the  extensive 
and  rather  intimate  group  written  to  Simms'  New  York  friend, 
the  Scottish  dramatist,  journalist,  and  business  man,  James 
Lawson.  The  letters  to  Lawson  begin  in  1830  when  Simms,  then 
the  young  editor-proprietor  of  the  Charleston  City  Gazette,  was 
hotly  involved  on  the  Union  side  of  the  great  Nullification  quarrel. 
His  friendship  with  Lawson,  as  was  remarkably  the  case  with 
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nearly  all  his  northern  connections,  stood  the  shock  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  letters  to  Lawson  therefore  cover  the  most  fruitful 
and  active  period  of  Simms'  life,  as  well  as  the  most  tragic. 
During  Simms'  trips  to  the  North  he  stayed  with  the  Lawsons, 
and  at  their  house  met  at  close  range  the  world  of  New  York 
writers,  editors,  and  publishers.  More  important  still  for  Simms, 
he  could  and  did  rely  upon  Lawson  to  look  after  his  literary  and 
financial  interests  during  the  months  when  he  was  at  home  in 
South  Carolina.  Thus  Lawson  was,  in  effect,  Simms'  literary 
agent  —  though  not,  it  would  seem,  by  any  formal  arrangement. 

The  letters  to  Lawson  therefore  give  a  rather  complete  picture 
of  the  relations  between  a  prominent  Southern  author  and  the 
editors,  publishers,  and  critics  of  the  North.  What  the  Lawson 
letters  may  lack  in  this  category  can  be  filled  out  from  the  less 
extensive  and  intimate  but  none-the-less  important  letters  to  Evert 
Augustus  Duyckinck  and  from  the  occasional  letters  to  publishers 
and  to  editors  like  Rufus  W.  Griswold. 

From  these  letters  we  can  obtain  in  some  detail  even  such 
relatively  minor  information  as  the  pay  that  Simms  received  — 
or  sometimes  did  not  receive  —  for  his  poems,  stories,  or  novels. 
In  the  letters  to  Lawson  there  is,  in  fact,  a  great  deal  about  the 
business  of  being  a  professional  writer  and  about  Simms'  financial 
affairs  in  general.  Far  more  important,  however,  particularly  in 
the  Lawson  letters,  is  the  record  of  Simms'  hopes  and  disappoint- 
ments ;  the  rapid  and  at  times  furious  pace  of  Simms'  composi- 
tion ;  his  opinions  of  contemporaries  and  his  reactions  to  criticism ; 
and  the  running  account  of  Simms'  various  South  Carolina 
activities.  In  addition,  these  letters  contain  the  more  intimate  and 
touching  record  of  Simms'  family  life ;  his  marriage  to  Chevillette 
Eliza  Roach;  the  births  of  children  and  their  names;  and  the 
tragic  moments,  all  too  frequent,  when  the  death  of  a  beloved 
child  must  be  reported.  These  moments  of  bereavement,  which 
sometimes  coincided  with  other  griefs  and  disappointments, 
darken  some  letters.  But  for  the  most  part  the  letters  to  Lawson 
are  written  in  a  light  and  cheerful  tone.  They  have  the  buoyant 
eagerness  of  one  who  addresses  a  trusted  friend  and  boon  com- 
panion, and  often  they  are  touched  with  salty  wit.  Some  of  the 
pleasantest  and  most  diverting  of  the  Lawson  letters  are  those 
that  carry  Christmas  or  New  Year's  greetings  or  that  refer  to 
exchange  of  gifts  between  the  two  families :  peanuts,  hominy, 
corn,  hams,  or  more  riskily,  shrimp  pie  and  potato  pone,  from  the 
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Southern  plantation;  apples,  cranberries,  nuts,  sweetmeats  from 
the  North. 

Among  the  letters  to  Simms'  South  Carolina  contemporaries 
the  most  important,  surely,  are  those  to  Senator  James  Henry 
Hammond.  This  extensive  correspondence  begins  in  the  eighteen- 
forties,  somewhat  stiffly.  It  grows  in  intimacy  and  warmth  as 
the  friendship  develops  into  a  close  alliance.  Simms  and  Hammond 
finally  became  ardent  collaborators  in  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
the  secession  movement,  and,  though  Hammond  was  for  a  period 
in  political  retirement,  the  context  of  the  letters  shows  that  he 
engaged  in  much  unofficial  political  activity  and  that  Simms  be- 
came, in  effect,  his  political  adviser.  Through  Hammond,  then, 
Simms  must  have  exerted  influence  on  the  course  of  events  —  as 
he  also  did  through  such  others  (to  mention  only  a  few)  as 
Porcher  Miles,  D.  F.  Jamison,  A.  G.  Magrath,  Peter  Delia 
Torre,  James  Walker,  Armistead  Burt,  James  L.  Orr,  and  Henry 
Workman  Connor. 

Quite  often  the  letters  to  Hammond,  while  touching  on  such 
issues  as  the  Texas  question  or  the  Nashville  Convention,  broaden 
into  thoroughgoing  discussions  of  principle  and  turn  into  vir- 
tual essays  on  fundamental  topics.  They  range  beyond  politics, 
too,  among  all  the  aspects  of  public  welfare  that  interested  Simms : 
sounder  agricultural  practices  ;  economics  ;  industrial  development ; 
and  numerous  other  matters. 

These  letters,  and  others  that  can  be  put  with  them,  reveal 
Simms,  the  man  of  affairs,  as  being  anything  but  a  nostalgic 
sentimentalist.  His  advocacy  of  slavery,  his  avowedly  expan- 
sionist views,  his  arguments  for  secession,  his  discussions  of 
military  plans,  his  ideas  about  education  and  the  arts  or  the 
attitude  of  the  South  toward  literature  —  all  reveal  him  as  a 
rather  stern  realist.  To  the  world  outside  the  South,  Simms  might 
seem,  as  indeed  he  was,  above  all  things  the  champion  of  the 
South.  Inside  the  South,  speaking  as  a  Southerner  to  Southerners, 
he  was  a  sharp  and  outspoken  critic. 

Simms'  letters  to  other  South  Carolina  correspondents  —  while 
none  bulk  as  large  as  the  Hammond  letters  —  indicate  his  fine 
capacity  for  winning  the  friendship  of  men  of  various  professions 
and  interests,  including  those  who  might  differ  with  him  on 
Southern  issues.  Of  the  latter  sort  was  Benjamin  F.  Perry,  who 
opposed  both  nullification  and  secession.  Simms  as  editor  relied 
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strongly  on  Perry  for  historical  articles  and  on  one  occasion 
urged  Perry  to  develop  a  defense  of  the  Loyalist  position  during 
the  Revolution. 

Outside  South  Carolina,  but  within  the  South,  a  limited  but 
notable  portion  of  Simms'  correspondence  was  with  Nathaniel 
Beverley  Tucker  of  Virginia,  author  of  The  Partisan  Leader. 
Simms'  correspondence  with  Tucker  began  in  1849,  at  the  time 
when  their  mutual  interest  in  the  cause  of  secession  made  that 
issue  a  subject  of  constant  discussion  between  the  two  men. 
Trent,  in  his  biography,  quotes  to  some  extent  from  Simms' 
correspondence  with  Tucker.  One  is  therefore  inclined  to  wonder 
whether  Trent's  access  to  these  letters  as  an  isolated  group  may 
have  sharpened  his  emphasis  on  the  themes  of  slavery  and  seces- 
sion, at  the  sacrifice  of  perspective.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Simms' 
brief  period  of  correspondence  with  his  aged  Virginia  friend, 
which  was  ended  by  Tucker's  death  in  1851,  is  among  the  most 
charmingly  written  parts  of  the  Simms  letters,  and  it  contains 
many  of  Simms'  most  acute  observations  on  men,  manners,  and 
tendencies. 

The  series  of  public  letters  that  Simms  wrote  at  one  time  or 
another  are  likewise  of  no  small  importance.  For  example,  his 
"Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist,"  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  the 
City  Gazette  in  1832,  during  his  tour  of  the  western  South,  seems 
to  have  a  close  bearing  on  the  "border"  romances.  And  the  series 
written  to  the  Magnolia  in  1841  deals  with  the  problems  of  a 
native  Southern  literature  in  terms  that  would  apply  without  much 
stretching  to  any  time  between  1841  and  1951. 

There  are  also  several  important  autobiographical  letters,  in- 
cluding a  specially  lengthy  one  written  to  Rufus  W.  Griswold, 
December  6,  1846.  This  particular  letter  gives  an  extensive  ac- 
count of  Simms'  literary  work,  quotes  from  reviews  of  his  books, 
gives  some  of  Simms'  own  personal  opinions  and  interpretations, 
and  ends  with  a  classified  list  of  Simms'  publications.  In  this  list 
Simms  puts  The  Yemassee  into  the  class  of  "historical  romances," 
but  The  Partisan  and  its  sequels  go  under  the  heading  "Revolu- 
tionary novels."  Apparently,  then,  this  latter  group  was  the  only 
part  of  his  prose  fiction  to  which  Simms  himself  applied  the  term 
"novels." 

But  such  specifically  autobiographical  letters  are  dwarfed  by  the 
Letters  as  a  whole.  The  Letters,  in  their  wonderfully  rich  totality, 
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reveal  Simms  the  man  and  writer  as  he  would  not  and  could  not 
have  revealed  himself  to  a  publisher  wanting  a  blurb  or  an  editor 
requesting  material  for  a  cyclopaedia.  A  new  biography  of  Simms 
can  now  be  written,  and  probably  more  than  one  biography  will 
be  written.  It  is  inevitable  and  proper  that  this  should  be  done. 
Yet  in  a  sense  the  Letters  themselves  are  a  biography,  which  a 
more  formal  work  can  supplement,  but  not  surpass.  The  Letters 
bring  William  Gilmore  Simms  at  last  to  the  point  where  we  can 
possess  him  for  his  "intrinsic,  not  comparative"  worth,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  new  fame  will  crown  the  high  purpose  of  the  man 
who  said,  on  January  30,  1850,  in  a  letter  to  Nathaniel  Beverley 
Tucker : 

As  for  fame,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  bother  myself  much 
about  it,  and  I  am  free  to  declare  the  faith  that  fame  is  one 
of  those  results  that  are  apt  to  come  with  the  least  calculation. 
On  this  subject  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  we  err  greatly 
when  we  hold  it  an  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  The  simpler 
rule  seems  to  me  to  write  truthfully,  honestly,  without  af- 
fectations, as  we  feel  and  suppose  we  know,  and  leave  Apollo 
to  determine  as  he  pleases. 

Donald  Davidson 
Vanderbilt  University 
January,  1952 


WILLIAM  GILMORE  SIMMS 
I 

William  Gilmore  Simms  was  born  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, on  April  17,  1806.  His  father,  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
while  still  a  boy,  came  to  Charleston  with  his  older  brothers,  from 
Larne,  in  County  Antrim,  Ireland.  Little  specific  information  is 
available  about  his  Irish  background,  but  both  the  Simmses  and 
the  Gilmores  had  been  active  in  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Larne. 
A  William  Simms  was  a  vestryman  in  the  church  in  1790.  Today 
there  is  a  Gilmore' s  Turn  eight  miles  from  Larne,  and  there  are 
Gilmores  and  Simmses  still  living  in  Larne. 

William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  elder,  established  himself  as  a 
merchant  on  King  Street  in  Charleston.  On  Thursday,  May  31, 
1804,  he  married  Harriet  Ann  Augusta  Singleton,  daughter  of 
John  Singleton,  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution  and  a  member  of  a 
well-known  Charleston  family. 

John  Singleton's  father,  Thomas  Singleton,  was  long  a  promi- 
nent citizen  of  Charles  Town.  He  had  come  to  South  Carolina 
from  Virginia  some  years  before  the  Revolution.  He  promoted  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  province  by  writing  and  publishing 
pamphlets  and  distributing  them,  giving  proper  methods  of  plant- 
ing and  cultivating.  He  soon  became  the  founder  of  a  great  in- 
dustry, and  was  later  made  inspector  general  of  tobacco  for  South 
Carolina.  Singleton  was  very  active  in  the  patriot  cause,  lent 
money  to  the  Revolutionary  government  of  the  state,  and  in  1780, 
after  the  fall  of  Charles  Town,  was  arrested  along  with  other 
civil  and  militia  officers  and  sent  into  exile  to  St.  Augustine, 
Florida.1 

Thomas  Singleton  lived  on  Church  Street,  three  doors  below 
Tradd,  a  wealthy  and  eccentric  figure  in  Charles  Town  and  a 
daring  wit.  In  Katharine  Walton  Simms  preserves  the  tradition 
that  Singleton  could  not  resist  caricaturing  Colonel  Balfour,  Com- 


1  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  XXV  (April,  1924), 
108-109;  XXXIII  (Jan.,  1932),  4,  12,  16;  XXXIV  (Jan.  and  April,  1933), 
31,  82. 

[  Hx] 
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mandant  of  the  captured  city,  by  costuming  his  pet  baboon  in  the 
habiliments  of  that  British  officer.  Balfour  found  himself  a  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  aristocratic  circle  of  Charles  Town,  and  retaliated 
by  including  Singleton,  though  an  old  man,  in  the  list  of  prisoners 
for  St.  Augustine. 

John  Singleton  was  married  in  March,  1779,  to  Jane  Miller,2 
and  their  only  surviving  child,  Harriet  Ann  Augusta,  the  future 
mother  of  the  author,  was  born  in  1784.  Singleton  died  September 
10,  1799,3  and  his  widow  married  February  4,  1800,  Jacob 
Gates,4  a  native  of  Massachusetts  living  in  Charleston.  Harriet 
Ann  Augusta  Singleton  lived  only  four  years  after  her  marriage 
to  William  Gilmore  Simms,  during  that  brief  time  giving  birth 
to  three  sons.  The  first  son  was  named  John  Singleton  for 
Harriet's  father  and  the  second  son  was  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
Jr.,  the  future  author.  The  first  son  died  six  months  after  William 
Gilmore's  birth,  and  on  January  29,  1808,  when  William  Gilmore 
was  less  than  two  years  old,  Harriet  died  at  the  birth  of  her 
third  son,  James.5  Little  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Jr.,  fell  to 
the  care  of  his  grandmother  Gates.  His  father,  in  a  wild  outburst 
of  grief,  declared  that  Charleston  for  him  was  a  place  of  tombs 
and  that  he  was  leaving,  never  to  return,  exacting,  however, 
a  promise  from  the  grandmother  to  bring  his  son  to  him  when 
he  established  a  new  home. 

William  Gilmore  Simms,  the  elder,  made  his  way  to  the  South- 
west, where  he  became  a  cavalry  officer  under  Andrew  Jackson, 
fighting  in  the  various  battles  with  the  Indians,  in  the  battle  of 
ISiew  Orleans,  and  in  the  Florida  campaign.  Later  he  engaged 
in  trade  along  the  Mississippi.  Simms,  writing  to  James  Lawson, 
on  December  29,  1839,  said  that  his  father  ''was  a  man  of  great 
energy  &  enthusiasm  of  character,  a  lively  &  playful  temper  — 
full  of  humour,  and  no  small  poet  in  the  acceptation  of  those 
days."  He  regarded  him  with  a  feeling  almost  akin  to  reverence. 

Simms  tells  us  that  his  father  had  become  bankrupt  in  Charles- 
ton. It  was  not  a  legally  forced  bankruptcy,  however.  His  mercan- 


2  A.  S.  Salley,  Marriage  Notices  in  The  South-Carolina  and  American  Gen- 
eral Gazette   (Columbia,  S.  C. :  The  State  Company,  1914),  p.  32. 

3  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical  Magazine,  XXV  (Oct.,  1924), 
189. 

*Ibid.,  XXVI   (Jan.,  1925),  56. 

5  This  child,  which  did  not  survive,  was  named  for  the  elder  Simms'  brother. 
See  Clare  Jervey,  Inscriptions  on  the  Tablets  and  Gravestones  in  St.  Michael's 
Church  and  Churchyard  (Columbia,  S.  C. :  The  State  Company,  1906),  p.  251. 
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tile  business  had  doubtless  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  in  his 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  wife  and  boys  he  had  abandoned  it ;  but  he 
did  not  lose  his  real  estate  and  slaves.  He  owned  both  when  he 
left  Charleston,  along  with  569  acres  of  land  in  Edgefield  District.6 
Some  of  his  slaves  in  Charleston  were  artisans  who  aided  in  the 
support  of  his  son  and  mother-in-law.  After  reaching  Mississippi 
he  acquired  a  plantation,  which  he  stocked  with  Negroes.  There 
is  no  evidence  of  the  dire  poverty  of  the  family  which  has  been 
described  by  William  Peterfield  Trent  and  others  following  his 
biography. 

Simms  himself  says  that  his  maternal  inheritance  was  quite 
ample,  but  that  his  Charleston  inheritance  was  badly  managed  by 
his  grandmother.  He  owned  two  houses  in  Charleston,  one  frame 
and  one  brick,  and  about  twenty-five  slaves.  He  and  his  grand- 
mother lived  in  one  house,  rented  the  other,  used  some  of  the 
slaves  as  house  servants,  and  hired  out  the  others  for  income. 
In  addition,  he  owned  an  interest  in  a  Mississippi  plantation,  with 
slaves  there. 

The  plan  of  Simms'  father,  based  on  the  grandmother's  promise 
to  take  the  boy  to  him  when  he  had  established  a  home  in  the 
West,  miscarried  when  she  refused  to  leave  Charleston  herself 
or  to  give  up  the  boy.  The  father  dispatched  his  brother  James 
with  a  power  of  attorney  to  secure  the  boy,  and  he  tried  to  take  the 
child  on  the  streets  of  Charleston  when  the  grandmother  staunchly 
refused  to  surrender  him.  The  ten-year-old  boy  resisted,  threw 
himself  upon  the  ground,  and  shrieked  until  the  neighbors  rushed 
out  and  rescued  him.  The  matter  was  then  brought  before  Judge 
Elihu  Hall  Bay.  The  uncle  was  represented  by  the  distinguished 
attorney,  Benjamin  Cudworth  Yancey,  father  of  William  L. 
Yancey.  The  grandmother's  lawyers  were  equally  distinguished  — 
John  S.  Richardson,  later  a  judge  and  the  father  of  Maynard 
Davis  Richardson,  to  whom  Simms  sixteen  years  later  was  to 
dedicate  Atalantis,  and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  later  Webster's  worthy 
opponent.  The  court  was  hard  put  to  decide  and  finally  left  the 


6  The  records  show  that  Thomas  Singleton,  Tobacco  Inspector,  received  a 
grant  from  the  State  of  854  acres  of  land  on  the  head  branches  of  Turkey  Creek, 
waters  of  Savannah  River,  Edgefield  County,  Ninety  Six  District,  July  7,  1788. 
Three  surviving  heirs  of  Thomas  Singleton  inherited  this  land.  They  were  his 
grandson,  Thomas  D.  Singleton,  son  of  Bracy  Singleton;  his  granddaughter 
Sarah  Wells ;  and  his  great-grandson,  William  G.  Simms,  Jr.  The  elder  Simms 
bought  the  equity  of  Thomas  Singleton,  and  he  thereby  became  the  owner  of 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  tract,  or  569  acres. 
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decision  to  the  ten-year-old  boy  whose  mind  was  already  set 
upon  remaining  with  his  grandmother. 

A  tragic  sense  of  loneliness,  brought  about  by  the  death  of 
his  mother  and  his  brothers,  poor  health,  and  by  the  long  separa- 
tion from  his  father,  rather  than  by  financial  exigencies,  made 
Simms  at  times  utterly  wretched  as  a  boy.  The  sense  of  intolerable 
isolation  from  family  ties  was  so  intense  with  him  that  it  haunted 
him  almost  to  the  point  of  obsession.  In  the  group  of  his  sonnets 
dealing  with  his  youth,  he  declares  that  even  as  a  boy  he  felt 
constrained  to  bow  at  altars  whose  gods  never  tired  of  command- 
ing service;  that  when  his  comrades  played  and  shouted,  he  was 
sad,  filled  with  strange  yearnings,  doomed  to  brood  while  others 
laughed.  While  acknowledging  that  his  lot  had  taught  him 
"endurance  and  mete  hardihood,"  he  declares  that  in  his  defense- 
less youth 

.     .     .     No  sunshine  cast 

The  glory  of  green  leaves  around  mine  eye; 
No  zephyr  laden  with  sweet  perfumes  blew 

For  me,  its  Eastern  tribute  from  a  sky, 
Looking  down  love  upon  me ;  and  my  mood 

Yearn'd  for  its  kindred  —  for  the  humblest  tie 
To  human  hopes,  and  aspirations  true ! 

Sickness,  and  suffering,  and  solitude 

Crouch'd  o'er  my  cradle.     .     .     .7 

Throughout  his  life  Simms  dwelt  on  his  solitary  childhood 
wanderings.  He  tramped  as  far  afield  as  Dorchester,  twenty-five 
miles  above  Charleston.  He  climbed  the  ruined  walls  of  the  old 
fort  there  and  had  only  to  shut  his  eyes  to  see  Marion  and  his 
men  burst  from  some  thicket  near  by.  He  would  look  from  the 
fort  to  the  ruined  belfry  of  the  old  parish  church  and  actually 
hear  the  old  bell  ringing  to  provincial  ears.  This  expedition  found 
fruition  years  later  in  Katharine  Walton.  He  often  lay  down 
in  the  sands  near  the  ocean,  mulling  over  the  marvelous  tales  his 
story-telling  grandmother  had  told  him  of  colonial  settlement  and 
piratical  raids.  Such  brooding  is  reflected  in  The  Cassique  of 
Kiawah  and  other  romances.  As  a  boy  he  played  with  his  comrades 
over  the  old  Revolutionary  redoubt  on  the  Mall  between  the 
Ashley  and  the  Cooper  Rivers  and  sometimes  sat  alone  there  in 


7  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies  (Richmond,  Virginia:  Printed  by 
William  Macfarlane,  Messenger  Office,  1845),  pp.  22-23. 
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the  evening,  musing  upon  the  mysterious  past.  He  loved  to  hang 
around  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  in  the  rear  of  which  camped  long 
trains  of  cotton  and  tobacco  wagoners  from  several  states.  He 
lingered  about  their  fires  to  hear  wild  tales  of  far  forests,  ate 
cornbread  and  venison  with  them,  and  became  such  a  favorite 
that  he  longed  to  run  away  with  them,  only  to  be  halted  by  the 
memory  of  what  his  grandmother's  loneliness  would  be  without 
him.  The  adventure  stories  he  learned  around  the  wagoners'  fires 
later  went  into  the  making  of  Guy  Rivers.  His  Indian  stories 
grew  from  such  childhood  experiences  as  the  days  when  he 
watched  for  the  arrival  in  Charleston  of  Catawba  bands  from  the 
Nation,  with  their  little  stock  of  earthern  pots  and  pans  and  skins 
to  barter  for  the  commodities  of  civilization  they  craved.  Along 
the  way  the  Catawbas  had  squatted  on  the  banks  of  the  Edisto 
in  order  to  use  the  rich  clay  for  making  their  pots.  Among  the 
old  ladies  of  Charleston  was  a  confident  faith  that  okra  soup  was 
inferior  unless  simmered  in  an  Indian  pot. 

Simms  was  sent  to  school  at  the  age  of  six.  He  was  so  preco- 
cious that,  in  after  years,  he  writes  quite  cynically  about  some 
of  his  public  school  teachers,  and  his  remarks  have  induced  writers 
unfamiliar  with  the  background  to  form  an  erroneous  impression 
of  educational  conditions  in  Charleston  at  that  time.  Though 
railing  at  the  deficiencies  of  the  schools,  Simms  tells  us  that  in  his 
passion  for  reading  he  found  consolation  in  his  loneliness.  He 
declares  that  he  devoured  everything  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon, 
exhausted  the  libraries  of  his  friends,  took  part  in  the  debates  of 
juvenile  societies  of  the  city,  and  "was  possessed  of  more  national 
and  literary  history  at  ten  years,  than  most  persons  at  twenty."  8 
In  later  years,  his  letters,  his  literary  orations,  his  critical  reviews, 
his  editorial  comments,  his  prefaces  to  his  works,  his  literary 
allusions,  his  habit  of  prefixing  bits  of  poetry  to  practically  every 
chapter  of  his  romances,  the  discussions  he  places  in  the  mouths 
of  his  characters,  all  attest  to  the  validity  of  his  own  claim  that 
he  was  widely  grounded  in  the  fields  of  literature  and  history  and 
that  his  mind  retained   easily  the  knowledge  that  it  acquired. 

After  four  years  spent  in  private  and  public  schools  in  Charles- 
ton, Simms  was  placed  in  the  College  of  Charleston  at  the  age  of 


8  Evert   A.    Duyckinck,    National   Portrait    Gallery    of    Eminent   Americans 
(New  York:  Johnson,  Fry  &  Company,   [1867?]),  I,  514. 
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ten.9  Here  he  picked  up  enough  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  German  to  enable  him  to  dabble  in  translation,  a  practice 
of  which  he  was  very  fond.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine 
and  got  through  the  Materia  Medica.  At  twelve  he  left  school 
and  went  to  work  in  an  apothecary  shop,  becoming  something  of 
a  pharmaceutical  chemist.  This  early  interest  in  medicine  he  main- 
tained through  life,  and  it  is  clearly  recognizable  in  his  letters. 

The  story  told  by  Simms'  son  Gilmore  of  the  dry  goods  box, 
lighted  by  a  candle,  which  served  as  his  father's  secret  library, 
records  the  beginning  of  Simms'  consuming  thirst  for  knowledge, 
which  he  describes  in  one  of  his  sonnets  as  a  spirit  stronger  than 
his  mood  which  stood  ever  by  his  side  and  drove  him  to  the  task.10 
The  story  goes  that  Simms'  inordinate  passion  for  reading  was 
curbed  by  the  stern,  though  devoted,  grandmother  with  the  dictum 
that  his  light  must  be  put  out  at  a  reasonable  hour  at  night.  The 
child  circumvented  her  by  installing  in  his  room  a  great  dry 
goods  box.  When  the  curfew  hour  arrived,  he  merely  placed  his 
candle  inside  the  box  and  crawled  in  after  it,  his  book  in  hand, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  his  grandmother  could  not  see  the 
light.  Here  he  read  and  wrote. 

Simms  does  not  tell  us  of  what  his  personal  library  consisted 
as  a  child,  though  as  a  young  man  he  speaks  of  his  cherished  col- 
lection in  his  Summerville  house  and  in  his  Charleston  house.  In 
reminiscing  of  his  readings  to  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  he  said, 
"I  used  to  glow  and  shiver  in  turn,  over  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress,' 
and  Moses'  adventures  in  'The  Vicar  of  Wakefield'  threw  me 
into  paroxysms  of  laughter."  1X  As  was  the  case  with  so  many  of 
his  childhood  experiences,  the  memory  of  Bunyan  yielded  rich 
fruit  in  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  American  literature 


s  Ibid.,  I,  513.  In  a  letter  to  Rufus  W.  Griswold  dated  June  20,  1841  (printed 
in  Passages  from  the  Correspondence  and  Other  Papers  of  Rufus  W .  Griszvold 
[Cambridge,  Mass.:  W.  M.  Griswold,  1898],  pp.  77-79),  Simms  indicates  that 
he  did  not  attend  a  college  when  he  states  that  "the  utmost  of  my  attainments 
were  those  of  a  grammar  school,  irregularly  attended,  for  I  was  so  frequently 
sick  in  boyhood  that  it  was  almost  the  conviction  with  all  that  I  could  not 
be  raised."  But  this  apparent  contradiction  is  explained  by  Simms'  description 
of  the  College  of  Charleston  as  "then  little  more  than  a  grammar  school" 
(see  Duyckinck,  op.  cit.,  I,  513).  The  letter  to  Griswold  here  mentioned  did 
not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  editors  in  time  for  its  inclusion  in  Volume 
I  of  this  work.  It  will  appear  with  other  late  acquisitions  in  an  appendix  to 
the  completed  work. 

10  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies,  p.  29. 

11  Paul    Hamilton    Hayne,    "Ante-Bellum    Charleston,"    Southern   Bivouac,    I 
(October,  1885),  261-262. 
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in  which  the  Tory  villain,  Hell  Fire  Dick,  succumbs  to  the  spell 
of  Bunyan.12 

At  least  from  the  age  of  eight,  Simms  delighted  in  reading 
and  in  writing  poetry.  As  a  child  he  celebrated  in  verse  the  vic- 
tories of  our  country  over  Great  Britain.  He  wrote  Byronic  odes 
and  plays,  translated  stories  and  poems  from  four  different 
languages,  and  attempted  romantic  sketches  in  the  vein  of  Scott. 
At  twelve  he  wrote  a  drama,  full  of  "red  paint,"  he  described  it.13 
At  sixteen  he  was  publishing  verse  in  the  Charleston  papers.  At 
seventeen  he  was  editing  a  juvenile  periodical,  had  written  a  poem 
of  a  thousand  lines  on  the  subject  of  the  Ashley  River,  and  was 
deeply  gratified  at  receiving  high  praise  of  his  achievement  from 
Charleston's  literary  oracle,  Hugh  Swinton  Legare.  At  eighteen 
he  took  time  out  for  a  trip  to  see  his  father,  who  had  settled  on  a 
plantation  near  the  towns  of  Georgeville  and  Hattiesburg,  Mis- 
sissippi. For  the  better  part  of  a  year,  with  his  father  and  his 
uncle  James,  he  travelled  through  Indian  country,  at  times  going 
several  hundred  miles  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  a  fruitful 
experience  for  his  later  work  on  the  border  novels.  At  nineteen, 
in  collaboration  with  several  other  young  men  about  his  own  age, 
he  issued  the  prospectus  in  Charleston  for  the  Album:  A  Weekly 
Miscellany.  Upon  the  announcement,  the  Charleston  Courier  of 
June  15,  1825,  remarked: 

If  anything  were  wanting  to  induce  us  to  patronize  the 
work  in  question,  the  sole  consideration  of  those  to  whom  its 
superintendence  is  committed,  would  prompt  us  to  promote 
their  ends.  It  suffices  to  say  that  they  are  young  Charles- 
tonions  not  excited  by  any  sordid  pecuniary  view,  but  urged 
by  the  laudable  and  honorable  motive  of  establishing  in  their 
native  city  such  a  periodical  journal  more  adapted  to 
their  own  age,  as  is  issued  in  every  other  metropolis  of  the 
Union.  ...  In  every  way  The  Album  will  be  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  rising  generation  and  therefore  it  should  meet 
the  support  of  a  liberal  public. 

The  first  issue  appeared  on  Saturday,  July  2,  1825,  followed 
by  issues  every  Saturday  thereafter  to  the  end  of  the  year.  When, 
in  the  same  year,  Simms'  Monody  on  the  Death  of  Gen.  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  was  published,  the  Courier  of  September 


12  Eutaw,  Chapter  XXII. 

13  Duyckinck,  op.  cit.,  I,  514. 
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14,  1825,  carried  a  complimentary  notice  of  it  in  which  it  was 
declared  to  have  proceeded  "from  a  hand  not  unknown  to  our 
readers,"  and  later,  on  September  25,  1825,  the  same  newspaper 
devoted  over  half  a  column  to  a  highly  favorable  review.14 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  visit  to  his  father  Simms 
began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  his  friend  Charles  Rivers 
Carroll.  Before  he  reached  his  majority  he  had  made  a  legal  argu- 
ment before  the  examining  judge  for  admission  to  the  bar.  On 
October  19,  1826,  he  married  Anna  Malcolm  Giles,  daughter  of 
Othniel  J.  Giles,  a  factor  in  Charleston.  Giles  was  the  grandson 
of  the  Othniel  Giles  who,  on  January  5,  1778,  had  married,  as 
his  second  wife,  Jane,  Lady  Colleton,  widow  of  Sir  John  Colleton. 
Young  Giles'  wife  was  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Joseph  Perry.  On 
the  day  that  he  was  twenty-one,  April  17,  1827,  Simms  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  and  before  the  year  was  out  he  brought  forth 
his  second  and  third  volumes  of  poetry,  Lyrical  and  Other  Poems 
and  Early  Lays.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  magistrate  for  Charles- 
ton and  continued  in  that  office  for  several  years,  and  when  he 
forsook  the  law  for  literature  his  legal  training  left  a  clearly 
recognizable  effect  upon  his  work. 

At  twenty-two,  as  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  he 
received  the  high  encomium  of  the  City  Gazette,  which,  comment- 
ing on  the  third  issue  of  Simms'  journal,  spoke  of  the  "sterling 
richness  of  its  contents,"  pointing  specifically  to  the  article  en- 
titled "Errors  in  Shakspeare's  Tempest."  15  A  year  earlier  (1827) 
saw  the  birth  of  Simms'  first  child,  Anna  Augusta  Singleton,  who 
figures  so  largely  throughout  the  Simms  letters. 

When  the  fourth  of  Simms'  little  volumes  of  poetry,  The  Vision 
of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  Other  Poems,  appeared  in  1829,  while  the 
author  was  but  twenty-three  years  of  age,  the  Courier  said :  "Its 
author  is  already  advantageously  known  in  the  literary  circle  of 


14  Mr.  John  C.  Guilds,  Jr.,  who  is  now  making  a  study  of  Simms  as  a 
magazine  editor  (a  Duke  University  dissertation),  has  found  over  forty  con- 
tributions to  the  Album  which  positively  can  be  identified  as  by  Simms.  Mr. 
Guilds  states  that  "it  must  be  admitted  that  the  chief  value  of  these  con- 
tributions comes  from  the  fact  that  they  are  among  his  first  published  writings," 
but  adds:  "The  experience  [of  editing  the  Album]  must  have  been  invaluable 
to  Simms,  for  it  not  only  gave  him  a  source  for  the  publication  of  his  own 
juvenilia,  but  it  also  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  formulate  the  creed  for  his 
future,  larger-scale  editorial  ventures.  Already  he  had  learned  to  strike  out 
boldly  and  fearlessly  as  a  critic ;  already  he  had  struck  the  keynote  of  his  career 
as  a  magazine  editor :  the  advancement  of  Southern  literature." 

15  November  27,  1828. 
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his  own,  as  well  as  in  several  other  States  of  the  Union."  16  The 
book  was  dedicated  to  James  L.  Petigru,  whose  wife  was  a  kins- 
woman of  Simms'  wife.  Petigru,  a  little  less  than  seventeen  years 
older  than  Simms,  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  city. 

The  Courier  s  declaration  that  Simms  was  advantageously 
known  in  several  other  states  of  the  Union  was  probably  not 
merely  a  friendly  gesture.  Futhermore,  he  must  have  had  some 
European  connections,  for  in  1830  the  firm  of  Wigfall  &  Davis, 
of  London,  issued  Simms'  fifth  volume  of  poems,  The  Tri-Color, 
or  the  Three  Days  of  Blood,  in  Paris  with  Some  Other  Pieces. 
This  little  volume  was  later  republished  by  a  Charleston  firm. 

On  January  1,  1830,  Simms,  in  copartnership  with  E.  S. 
Duryea,  issued  their  first  number  of  the  City  Gazette  (Charles- 
ton), a  daily  paper  which  they  had  purchased  and  which  Simms 
later  said  effectually  ruined  him,  as  he  had  espoused  the  un- 
popular political  side,  being  an  opponent  of  the  doctrine  of  Nulli- 
fication. His  letters  during  the  years  1830-1832  afford  a  graphic 
picture  of  conditions  in  Charleston  bordering  on  civil  war,  and 
in  the  Gazette  he  defiantly  describes  a  mob  attack  upon  himself. 
Richard  Yeadon,  Jr.,  Simms'  close  friend  and  for  a  long  time 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Courier,  wrote  of  this  unlucky  editorial 
venture : 

As  the  conductor  of  a  party  journal,  he  was  fearless,  just 
and  honest,  immovable  and  self-sacrificing,  where  political 
truths  were  at  stake;  and  so  firm  an  adherent  to  the  un- 
adulterated principles  of  civil  liberty,  that  he  was  regarded 
in  his  station  as  conductor  of  the  City  Gazette  (the  first 
journal,  we  believe,  that  ever  took  side  against  nullification,) 
as  particularly  harsh  and  uncompromising.  The  newspaper 
eventually  involved  the  editor  in  losses,  and  burdened  him 
with  pecuniary  responsibilities.  He  therefore  disposed  of  it, 
and  with  the  independence  of  a  self-sustaining  mind,  and 
of  a  man  confident  in  his  own  powers,  resolved  to  retrieve 
his  fortunes  by  his  pen,  enlisting  it  in  a  species  of  composi- 
tion in  some  degree  foreign  to  what  he  had  hitherto  at- 
tempted. From  this  hour,  the  career  of  Mr.  Simms  as  an 
author  may  be  said  to  have  commenced.17 


16  August  7,  1829. 

17  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  IV   (August,  1838),  530. 
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To  have  edited  and  partly  owned  two  periodicals  and  one 
newspaper  before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  Simms  was 
certainly  not  entirely  without  capital.  In  fact,  he  bought  the  City 
Gazette  with  money  from  his  mother's  estate.  In  addition,  by 
the  time  he  was  twenty-four,  he  had  published  five  volumes  of 
poetry,  doubtless  at  his  own  expense.  In  each  of  his  ventures, 
with  the  exception  of  the  political  quarrels  incident  to  the  Nulli- 
fication crisis,  he  had  received  the  warm  and  unstinted  praise 
and  encouragement  of  his  native  city. 

II 

After  the  death  of  his  young  wife,  February  19,  1832,  and  the 
sale  of  the  City  Gazette  to  W.  L.  Poole,  June  7,  1832,  Simms 
mournfully  gathered  up  a  large  batch  of  his  unpublished  manu- 
scripts and  set  sail  for  the  North  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 
During  his  youthful  editorial  career  he  had  made  a  number  of 
contacts  with  Northern  men.  Very  early  he  had  proclaimed  Bryant 
chief  among  American  poets.  He  had  reviewed  James  G.  Brooks' 
The  Rivals  of  Este.  He  had  been  in  correspondence  with  N.  P. 
Willis  while  in  his  teens.  Also  through  correspondence,  he  had 
formed  a  real  friendship  with  the  young  Scottish  dramatist,  James 
Lawson,  whose  home  was  already  becoming  a  rendezvous  for  the 
New  York  literati. 

Simms  first  went  to  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  in  Philadelphia,  who, 
some  weeks  later,  sent  him  on  to  Lawson,  saying  that  here  was 
a  young  man  whose  mind  was  "ever  on  the  wing;  and  his  heart, 
unless  I  mistake  it,  is  full  of  good  feelings,  genial  juices,  and  the 
milk  of  human  kindness."  18  A  Damon  and  Pythias  friendship  was 
cemented  with  Lawson  which  lasted  until  Simms'  death.  Through 
Lawson,  Simms  met  Bryant,  Halleck,  Paulding,  Wetmore,  Sands, 
and  a  host  of  other  literary  figures.  Lawson's  home  became  a 
second  home  to  him,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  war  years 
and  one  other  year  when  cholera  was  raging  in  New  York,  he 
perhaps  never  failed  to  spend  one  or  more  seasons  a  year  in  the 
metropolis.  He  became  such  a  well-known  figure  in  the  city  that 
he  was  almost  regarded  as  a  Knickerbocker  author. 

While  in  the  North  during  this  summer  of  1832,  expanding 
under  his  genial  literary  friendships,  he  prepared  for  publication, 


18  Letter  from  Clark  to  Lawson.  August  13   [1832]    (Original  in  the  South 
Caroliniana  Library). 
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from  the  manuscript  he  had  brought  along,  his  sixth  volume  of 
poetry,  Atalantis:  A  Story  of  the  Sea.  Lawson  undertook  to  see 
it  through  the  press  of  the  Harper  brothers,  who  also  had  become 
friends  of  Simms. 

The  success  of  Atalantis  was  tremendous.  Thomas  Campbell, 
the  British  poet,  declared  it  "a  well-written  poem  of  a  dramatic 
cast,  the  versification  of  which  is  polished  throughout,  the 
characters  are  sufficiently  marked,  and  the  machinery  really  very 
beautiful."  19  Even  Simms  himself  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
gratulatory tone  of  the  American  press.  Charleston  warmly  ac- 
claimed Atalantis,  as  it  had  the  preceding  five  volumes  of  his 
poems.  Simms,  even  though  he  was  always  ambitiously  jealous  of 
his  fame  and  captious  of  any  criticism,  wrote  Lawson  on  Novem- 
ber 13,  1832 :  "The  work  is  quite  popular  with  the  literati  here  — 
they  speak  of  it  extravagantly." 

To  the  American  Quarterly  Review  for  September,  1832, 
Simms  contributed  a  review  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  Domestic  Manners 
of  the  Americans,  which  was  reprinted  in  London  with  other 
American  criticisms  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  book  in  1833. 

The  next  summer  found  Simms  back  in  the  North  putting 
Martin  Faber,  his  first  novel,  through  the  press.  Immediately 
upon  its  publication  it  was  greeted  with  the  charge  of  plagiarism, 
a  charge  easily  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  novel  was  based  on 
a  story  Simms  had  published  in  his  Pleiades  and  Southern  Liter- 
ary Gazette  in  1829.20  The  book  had  a  fine  run :  in  four  days  only 
one  copy  of  the  edition  was  left,  and  that  was  saved  for  the  author. 

The  Cosmopolitan:  An  Occasional,  which  ran  for  two  numbers 
in  1833,  was  edited  by  Simms  and  was  intended  to  be  an  "occa- 
sional" as  distinguished  from  a  "periodical,"  according  to  the 
announcement  in  the  Charleston  Courier  of  May  10.  On  May  25 
the  Courier  printed  a  long  and  favorable  review  of  the  first  num- 
ber, concluding :  "We  feel  no  hesitation  in  commending  this  agree- 
able melange  of  literary  chat,  criticism,  and  humorous  and  pathetic 


19  Quoted  by  William  P.  Trent,  William  Gilmore  Simms  (Boston  and  New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  1892),  p.  74  (hereafter  cited  as  Trent). 

20  A  glaring  resemblance  to  "Miserrimus"  (by  the  Englishman,  F.  M. 
Reynolds)  was  charged.  In  the  second  edition  of  Martin  Faber,  published  in 
1837,  Simms  says  that  the  chief  incidents  of  Martin  Faber  "were  first  published 
in  the  Southern  Literary  Gazette,  a  periodical  put  forth  in  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  about  seven  years  ago.  It  filled  some  eight  or  ten  pages  in  the 
second  volume  of  that  journal.  .  .  ."  With  the  last  issue  the  title  had  been 
changed  to  Pleiades  and  Southern  Literary  Gazette. 
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tales,  as  worthy  of  public  patronage  —  such  patronage  as  will  en- 
sure its  'occasional'  re-appearance."  On  July  27  the  Courier  re- 
marked of  the  second  number : 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  its  literary  execution  is 
highly  creditable  to  Charleston,  and  that  the  talent  and  taste 
it  exhibits  richly  deserve  to  be  cherished  into  maturity,  by  a 
liberal  and  stimulating  patronage.  Besides,  it  is  a  species  of 
domestic  manufacture  which  men  of  all  parties  may  unite 
to  foster — the  raw  material,  the  fabric,  and  the  workmen,  all 
being  native,  and  the  tariff  having  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Our 
bachelors  in  the  present  number  have,  injudiciously,  we 
think,  abandoned  their  "literary  chat,"  and  confined  them- 
selves wholly  to  the  field  of  fiction;  and  although  we  have 
accompanied  them  .  .  .  with  high  gratification,  we  can- 
not but  regret  the  absence  of  those  critical  disquisitions. 
.  .  .  The  number  before  us  displays  an  ease  and  grace  of 
composition,  a  fertility  of  invention,  and  a  skill  in  the  group- 
ing of  incident,  and  general  conduct  of  narrative  and  de- 
nouement of  plot,  that  evince  a  talent  for  novel  writing, 
worthy  of  wider  and  more  ambitious  field. 

In  the  same  year  that  saw  the  publication  of  his  first  novel 
(1833),  Simms  brought  out  his  first  collection  of  short  stories, 
The  Book  of  My  Lady.  In  1834  his  first  full  length  novel,  Guy 
Rivers:  A  Tale  of  Georgia,  was  issued  by  Harpers.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  a  fellow  attorney  and  writer,  Charles  R.  Carroll,  "the 
true  friend,  who,  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  has  always  main- 
tained for  me  the  same  countenance."  The  book  immediately  en- 
joyed a  great  run,  and  although  it  appeared  in  July,  a  second 
edition  was  published  before  the  end  of  the  year.  A  London  re- 
print in  three  volumes  appeared  the  next  year,  while  another 
reprint  of  the  second  edition  was  brought  out  in  America.  A  third 
edition  came  in  1837. 

William  P.  Trent  says  of  Guy  Rivers: 

Magazine  and  newspapers  vied  with  each  other  in  extrava- 
gant praise  of  the  new  Southern  author.  The  "Mirror"  de- 
clared that  at  last  America  had  produced  a  writer  whose 
women  characters  were  not  mere  sticks,  like  those  of  Cooper 
and  Brockden  Brown.  The  "American  Monthly"  made  the 
astounding  and  somewhat  enigmatical  discovery  that,  while 
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Cooper  and  Scott  were  mere  novelists  of  matter,  Simms  was  a 
novelist  of  mind.  The  "Knickerbocker"  and  the  "New 
England  Magazine"  followed  suit,  and  it  was  not  until  De- 
cember of  the  same  year  that  the  dull  "American  Quarterly" 
found  courage  enough  to  point  out  with  some  severity  the 
obvious  and  great  faults  of  a  book  over  which  so  many 
people  had  been  raving.  But  this  voice  of  dissent  did  not 
prevent  the  work  from  passing  through  three  editions  in 
little  over  a  year.21 

In  Charleston  the  Courier  devoted  three  columns  to  a  highly 
complimentary  review  of  Guy  Rivers,  saying:  "Mr.  Simms  has 
entered  a  new  field  for  his  labors,  whose  untrodden  paths  afford 
a  large  scope  for  his  fine  imaginative  mind  and  he  has  used  the 
materials  which  were  spread  so  plentifully  around  him,  with  a 
master's  hand."  22  The  Charleston  Mercury  carried  an  extended 
review,  recommending  it  "as  an  interesting  and  creditable  work; 
and  though  it  is  impossible  to  praise  it  without  considerable  quali- 
fication, we  consider  it  decidedly  the  best  American  novel  which 
has  appeared  in  late  years  ...  we  are  sincerely  gratified  at 
his  success  —  admire  the  energy  of  his  devotion  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  thank  him  for  his  contribution  to  Southern  Litera- 
ture." 23 

The  New  York  Mirror  announced  that  Mr.  Simms,  encouraged 
by  the  brilliant  success  of  Guy  Rivers,  had  already  begun  another 
American  novel.24  Early  in  1835  Simms  was  back  in  New  York 
seeing  The  Yemassee  through  the  press.  The  book  appeared  in  the 
spring.  The  first  edition,  though  twice  as  large  as  usual,  was 
exhausted  in  three  days.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  in  its 
third  American  and  first  English  edition.  Trent  says  that,  like 
Guy  Rivers,  "it  was  much  bepraised,  but  a  few  editors  thought 
it  necessary  to  be  critical  enough  to  let  the  young  writer  see  that 
his  work  was  by  no  means  perfect."  25  As  with  all  his  other  books 
Charleston  accorded  Simms  a  full  meed  of  praise.  When  The 
Partisan  was  published  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year,  the  Southern 


21  Pp.  83-84. 

22  July  19,  1834. 

23  August  13,  1834.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  editor  of  the  Mercury 
had  supported  Nullification  in  1832  in  opposition  to  Simms. 

2*  XII  (August  2,  1834),  39. 
25  Pp.  91-92. 
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Literary  Journal  of  Charleston  gave  two  long  reviews,  in  which 

we  find  such  comments  as  the  following : 

We  again  congratulate  this  aspiring  young  genius  upon 
the  brilliant  prospects  that  are  opening  before  him,  and  our 
State  upon  the  reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which, 
as  a  native  writer,  he  is  likely  to  confer  upon  it.26 

and 

We  know  that  he  has  the  materials  within  him,  and  that 
industry,  of  which  he  has  already  given  such  ample  evidence, 
will  never  suffer  him  to  decrease  his  reputation.  Our  State 
should,  indeed,  feel  proud  of  him.27 

Captious  as  he  often  was,  Simms  could  only,  in  the  face  of 
such  commendation,  write  Lawson:  "In  Carolina  .  .  .  the 
work  is  more  popular  than  anything  I  have  yet  written.  It  has 
taken  well  here,  whatever  may  be  the  estimate  put  on  it  else- 
where." 28 

By  the  time  The  Partisan  was  published  Simms  had  attained 
a  national  as  well  as  a  local  and  sectional  reputation.  Futhermore, 
he  was  not  unknown  in  Europe.  To  recount  here  the  facts  of 
composition,  publication,  and  reception  of  each  of  his  works 
would,  perhaps,  overtax  the  patience  of  the  reader  of  this  sketch, 
for  between  1825  and  1870  he  was  the  author  of  thirty-four  works 
of  fiction,  nineteen  volumes  of  poetry,  three  of  drama,  three 
anthologies,  three  volumes  of  history,  two  of  geography,  six  of 
biography,  and  twelve  of  reviews,  miscellanies  and  addresses,  a 
total  of  eighty-two  volumes.  Probably  an  equal  amount  was  fur- 
nished to  various  periodicals  and  annuals  during  his  lifetime,  in- 
cluding four  complete  novels  that  appeared  in  magazines  from 
1863  through  1869.  A  glance  at  the  writer's  Catalogue  of  the 
Salley  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Wm.  Gilmore  Simms,  showing 
the  many  editions  and  printings  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Germany,  is  indicative  of  the  wide  audience  which 
these  works  commanded.  His  enormous  editorial  labors  make 
another  story. 

From  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  years  old  until  his  death 
Simms'  literary  activity  was  matched  by  intense  political  interests, 
although   he  actually  held  public  office  only  three  times :  as  a 
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magistrate  for  four  or  five  years;  as  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  1844-1846;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  The  Citadel,  1864-1865,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
succeed  his  friend  Jamison.  Beginning  with  his  purchase  of  the 
City  Gazette  in  1830  his  crusade  against  the  Nullifiers  was  so 
violent  that  he  was  threatened  by  an  angry  mob.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber from  Charleston  of  the  Union  Convention  held  in  Columbia 
in  1834.  In  1839  he  was  a  delegate  from  Barnwell  to  the  State 
Agricultural  Convention  and  served  on  the  committee  to  report 
on  the  organization  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  offered 
resolutions  looking  to  the  establishing  of  a  vocational  school  in 
each  district  (county)  of  the  state.  Somewhat  later  he  waged  a 
strenuous  fight  in  the  interest  of  an  international  copyright  law. 
After  the  bitterness  of  the  Nullification  crisis  had  died  down,  he 
was,  in  1844,  elected  to  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  Barnwell  District,  wherein  he  served  on  the  foreign 
relations  committee,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education, 
and  on  a  joint  committee  to  examine  the  principal  office  of  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  In  1846  he  was  defeated 
by  a  slight  majority  in  the  race  for  lieutenant  governor.  He  was 
warmly  interested  in  political  activities  connected  with  the  war 
with  Mexico  and  with  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  entered  into 
an  active  campaign  for  Taylor  in  the  presidential  election  of  1848. 
He  became  a  leader  in  the  long  fight  against  the  annexation  to 
the  city  of  that  district  of  Charleston  known  as  the  Neck.  As 
editor  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  during  the  critical 
political  period  of  1849-1854  he  wielded  considerable  influence. 
He  was  nominated  in  the  Charleston  papers  for  Congress  in  1850, 
but  declined.  James  H.  Hammond  urged  him  to  consent  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  in  1858,  and  thus  become 
his  colleague,  but  he  again  declined,  though  he  wrote  Hammond, 
".  .  .  yet,  I  confess,  it  was  pleasant  to  learn  that  when  it  was 
reported  in  Charleston  that  I  had  received  the  appointment,  the 
language  of  the  people  was  unqualified  approval."  29  He  served 
as  political  adviser  to  such  men  as  Hammond,  William  Porcher 
Miles,  David  Flavel  Jamison,  and  Alfred  Proctor  Aldrich.  His 
contributions  to  the  defenses  of  Charleston  during  the  Con- 
federate War  are  yet  to  be  properly  evaluated.  After  the  defeat 


29  June  2,  1858.  Hammond  had  been  elected  to  fill  out  the  term  of  Senator 
Butler,  who  had  died  in  May,  1857.  Senator  Evans,  the  other  Senator  from 
S.  C,  died  May  6,  1858,  and  the  appointment  of  Simms  was  urged  by  many; 
it  was  reported  that  he  had  been  appointed. 
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of  the  Confederacy,  as  editor  of  the  Columbia  Phoenix  and  of  the 
Daily  South  Carolinian  (Columbia,  later  Charleston),  Simms 
exerted  a  wise  and  calming  influence  during  the  early  years  of 
Reconstruction. 

Between  1832  and  1860,  when  Simms'  national  career  was 
ended  abruptly  by  the  opening  of  hostilities  between  the  North 
and  South,  the  American  and  English  press  almost  uniformly 
acknowledged  his  literary  powers.  From  October,  1833,  until 
February,  1842,  the  Knickerbocker  printed  timely  and  favorable 
notices  of  practically  every  Simms  publication,  declaring  in  De- 
cember, 1836,  that  while  Simms  is  yet  a  young  man,  subject  to 
faults,  he  has  "but  to  pursue  the  path  he  has  chosen  ...  to 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  native  writers."  30  The  New  York 
Mirror  on  February  27,  1836,  declared  that  Atalantis  "should  be 
in  every  American  gentleman's  library" ;  on  March  23,  1839, 
that  Simms'  review  of  Miss  Martineau  is  "an  admirable  critique" ; 
on  October  26,  1839,  that  "Mr.  Simms  wields  a  pen  of  no 
ordinary  power,"  and  that  "his  imagery  is  lavish  and  beautiful, 
and  his  style  is  bold,  expressive  and  diffuse."  31  The  Ladies* 
Companion  remarked  of  The  Kinsmen  in  March,  1841,  that  "Mr. 
Simms  already  stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  reading 
public,  that  any  commendation  of  ours  is  almost  nugatory."  32 
Poe  in  Graham  s  for  May,  1842,  declared  that  in  Beauchampe 
Simms  has  made  a  poor  selection  of  a  theme,  that  it  has  left  little 
for  invention,  but  that  it  is  "skillfully  handled"  and  that  Simms  is 
"one  among  the  best  of  our  native  novelists  —  pure,  bold,  vigor- 
ous, original."  33  N 

About  1841  or  1842,  however,  a  species  of  guerrilla  warfare 
was  begun  between  the  Knickerbocker  and  the  Mirror  on  one 
hand  and  Simms  on  the  other.  Cornelius  Mathews,  Evert 
Duyckinck,  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe  were  at  times  involved  in  the 
quarrel,  the  background  of  which  is  not  entirely  clear.  Simms 
claimed  that  as  long  as  he  furnished  free  contributions  to  the 
Mirror  that  its  editor,  George  P.  Morris,  was  very  friendly,  but 
that  the  moment  he  pressed  for  pay  Morris  became  abusive. 
When  N.  P.  Willis  joined  Morris  on  the  Mirror,  he  complained 
that  Simms  had  criticized  him  unfairly.  Simms  denied  this  and 
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referred  to  their  friendly  correspondence  when  they  were  still  in 
their  teens,  but  Willis  refused  to  be  pacified.  The  Simms  letters 
show  clearly  Simms'  liking  for  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  and  his 
dislike  for  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark,  of  the  Knickerbocker.  Until 
Willis  Clark's  death,  the  reviews  in  the  Knickerbocker  of  Simms' 
works  were  highly  favorable. 

Trent  provides  another  sidelight  on  Simms'  quarrel  with  the 
Knickerbocker  when  he  relates  that  the  New  York  American 
carried  a  favorable  criticism  of  Martin  Faber  by  Charles  Fenno 
Hoffman,  while  the  Knickerbocker  in  a  notice  by  its  editor, 
Timothy  Flint,  pronounced  the  hero  unnatural  and  the  story 
horrible,  though  powerful.  Simms  thereupon  confounded  his  critic 
by  pointing  to  a  translation  by  Flint  in  the  same  number  of  the 
magazine,  the  sub-title  of  which  is  "The  Butcher  of  Girls."  On 
the  Monday  after  the  appearance  of  Martin  Faber  its  publishers, 
the  Harpers,  in  referring  to  the  favorable  criticism  in  the  Ameri- 
can, asked  how  well  Simms  knew  Hoffman,  the  author  of  it. 
When  Simms  replied  that  he  was  unacquainted  with  Hoffman, 
the  Harpers  reported  that  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Langtree  had  said  that 
only  the  fact  that  Simms  and  Hoffman  were  bosom  friends  ac- 
counted for  the  favorable  criticism.  The  courageous  Simms  there- 
upon called  upon  Langtree  and  forced  him  to  sign  a  denial,  which 
he  took  to  Peabody,  the  publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker.  Peabody 
advised  Simms  to  publish  the  statement  as  it  would  sell  his  book, 
to  which  Simms  replied  that  he  was  a  gentleman  before  he  was 
an  author.  Trent  reports  that  when  Langtree  succeeded  Flint  in 
the  editorship  of  the  Knickerbocker  he  paid  off  the  old  score 
against  Simms  with  irritating  criticism.34 

Whatever  the  causes  were  for  the  feud  between  Simms  and 
the  Mirror  and  the  Knickerbocker,  it  is  notable  that  we  find  the 
Mirror  describing  the  sudden  surprises,  the  hairbreadth  escapes, 
and  the  circumstantial  murders  of  The  Kinsmen  and  remarking 
that  "to  those  who  may  be  afflicted  with  this  morbid  taste,  Mr. 
Simms'  novel  will  prove  acceptable."  35  In  December,  1844,  the 
Knickerbocker  quotes  Willis  in  the  Mirror  as  saying  that  in 
Simms'  Life  of  Marion  his  "style,  always  heavy,  is  especially 
so  in  his  attempts  at  historical  writing,"  and  then  goes  on  to  deal 
its  body  blow  with  the  comment  that  the  Knickerbocker  likes 
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Simms  better  as  an  historian  than  as  a  romancer,  since  "his  style 
in  the  narration  of  actual  events  is  less  wordy  and  diffuse,"  and 
"he  is  not  called  upon  .  .  .  to  be  constantly  repeating  him- 
self." 36  The  Knickerbocker  kept  up  the  fire  by  declaring  in  April, 
1846,  that  "no  one  can  read  one  of  Mr.  Simms'  essays  .  .  . 
without  thinking  that  he  would  become  'a  burning  and  a  shining 
light'  if  somebody  could  contrive  to  set  fire  to  his  gas"  and  that 
one  "might  as  well  look  for  a  smile  in  the  jaws  of  an  alligator" 
as  to  look  for  humor  in  Simms.37 

Offsetting  the  jibes  of  the  Knickerbocker  and  the  Mirror,  how- 
ever, we  find  Poe  stating  in  December,  1844,  that  Simms  "has 
more  vigor,  more  imagination,  more  movement  and  more  gen- 
eral capacity  than  all  our  novelists  (save  Cooper),  combined."  38 
The  American  [Whig]  Review  of  January,  1845,  devoted  five 
pages  to  The  Life  of  Francis  Marion,  saying,  "The  style  employed 
in  the  biography  is  among  the  best  examples  of  descriptive  narra- 
tive we  have  seen  for  some  time."  39  The  Literary  World  of 
October  23,  1847,  carried  a  full  column  on  Simms  as  a  critic, 
describing  him  as  sound  and  just,  with  manliness  and  force  in 
all  he  writes.40  Godey's  Lady's  Book  of  October,  1848,  remarked 
of  Areytos  that  Simms'  "poetry  often  times  is  of  the  highest 
grade,  and  it  never  sinks  below  mediocrity."  41  The  Westminster 
Review  (London)  for  July,  1853,  said:  (< Marie  de  Berniere,  and 
Other  Tales  are  the  work  of  another  lover  of  romance.  .  .  . 
The  story  is  well  told."42  The  International  Magazine  (New 
York)  of  April  1,  1852,  carried  a  leading  article  on  Simms'  work, 
declaring  that  a  "steadily  growing  reputation  for  almost  twenty 
years,  justified  by  the  gradually  increasing  evidence  of  those 
latent,  exhaustless,  ever-unfolding  energies  which  belong  to  genius 
has  inwoven  the  name  of  Simms  with  the  literature  of  America, 
and  made  it  part  of  the  heirloom  which  our  age  will  give  to  poster- 
ity." 43  When  The  Cassique  of  Kiawah,  Simms'  last  major  work 
before  the  war,  appeared,  the  North  American  Review  of  October, 
1859,  said  of  Simms  :  "Indeed,  in  our  own  deliberate  opinion,  since 
the  demise  of  Cooper  there  is  no  one  who  can  be  reckoned  his 
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superior  among  American  novelists."  44  The  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  of  May,  1859,  in  a  sixteen-page  review  of  Simms' 
work,  said:  ''We  regard  the  republication,  in  their  present  hand- 
some and  convenient  form,  of  Mr.  Simms'  Revolutionary  ro- 
mances, as  something  very  nearly  amounting  to  a  national  bene- 
fit." 45  Earlier,  in  April,  1845,  the  staid  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view of  Charleston  had  spoken  in  an  even  more  tender  tone: 
"Every  thing  from  our  friend,  Dr.  Simms,  meets  with  favour 
from  us.  .  .  .  Dr.  Simms  needs,  however,  nothing  at  our 
hands ;  he  has  too  brilliant  and  well  established  a  reputation,  both 
North  and  South,  for  this.  We  rejoice  for  him  to  win  and  wear 
the  laurel."  46 

III 

After  the  loss  of  his  first  wife  in  1832  Simms  remained  a 
widower  for  four  years,  his  heart  pathetically  bound  to  his 
motherless  daughter,  Augusta,  in  a  passionate  attachment  which 
lasted  until  his  death.  On  November  15,  1836,  he  married  Chevil- 
lette  Eliza  Roach,  only  child  of  Nash  Roach,  a  large  land  owner 
and  formerly  a  factor  in  Charleston,  of  English  descent.  Chevil- 
lette  was  just  eighteen,  her  face  a  fine  oval,  her  eyes  large  and 
dark,  her  mouth  finely  chiseled  and  sweet.  She  was  very  gentle, 
sang  sweetly,  and  played  upon  the  piano  and  the  guitar. 

Simms  had  doubtless  known  the  Roaches  all  his  life.  Certainly, 
Nash  Roach  seems  to  have  taken  his  son-in-law  to  his  heart  in 
place  of  the  son  he  had  recently  lost  as  the  result  of  a  duel  at 
the  South  Carolina  College.  Roach  owned  a  town  house  in  which 
he  and  his  daughter  lived  in  Charleston  during  the  summer 
months.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  twin  plantations  of  between, 
six  and  seven  thousand  acres  on  the  Edisto  —  Oak  Grove47  and 
Woodlands.  In  all  three  establishments  Simms  felt  equally  at 
home.  It  was  said  that  the  great  fields  were  so  well  kept  that 
they  had  the  appearance  of  a  garden,  and  his  canals  through  the 
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47  Oak  Grove  had  been  granted  to  Chevillette's  great-grandfather,  Andrew 
Govan,  in  1748,  and  in  his  lifetime  was  called  St.  George.  It  passed  to  his  son, 
Daniel  Govan,  whose  daughter  Eliza  was  the  wife  of  Nash  Roach. 
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rice  fields  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Woodlands.  Simms  genuinely  re- 
turned Roach's  affection.  There  were  many  ties  in  common.  The 
Carrolls,  kinspeople  of  the  Roaches,  were  Simms'  intimate  friends. 
Roach  and  his  daughter  were  musical,  both  singing  in  the  choir 
at  St.  Paul's,  and  Simms  delighted  in  writing  songs  for  their 
pleasure.  In  the  letters  we  see  them  also  singing  Lawson's 
Scottish  songs  at  Woodlands.  Once,  in  courting  Chevillette  at 
Oak  Grove,  Simms  traced  an  impromptu  stanza  of  a  song  for 
her  on  an  ivory  petal  of  a  magnolia  blossom.  Roach  was  a  great 
lover  of  the  English  drama,  another  bond  of  interest  with  Simms. 
Oak  Grove  was  sold  some  years  after  Simms'  marriage,  be- 
cause the  newly  built  railroad  from  Branchville  to  Columbia  cut 
across  its  beautiful  avenue,  but  Woodlands  was  Simms'  delight 
and  refuge  to  the  end  of  his  days.  As  early  as  1850  it  was  with 
a  nostalgic  craving  that  he  spoke  thus  of  Woodlands :  "There 
the  woods  wait  to  welcome  me  with  outstretched  arms,  and  in 
favorite  solitude  my  heart  will  recover  some  of  its  ancient  fresh- 
ness/' 48  In  1865,  after  Sherman's  stragglers  burned  the  house 
with  its  library  and  nursery  wings,  and  the  family  was  crowded 
into  the  confines  of  the  rebuilt  library  wing  of  the  once  spacious 
house,  we  find  Simms  writing  to  Lawson:  "Poor,  suffering, 
distressed,  nothing  made  secure  for  my  children  ...  I  can 
no  longer  labour,  except  at  intervals  of  pain.  .  .  .  [But]  I 
congratulate  myself  that  I  am  not  impatient  with  God.  .  .  & 
inflict  my  griefs  upon  none  around  me.  .  .  .  It  is  all  very 
beautiful  here  .  .  .  the  grand  old  trees,  a  delicious  atmos- 
phere, and  the  whole  of  God's  world  wearing  a  happy  smile."  49 

IV 

Because  of  Simms'  diverse  public  and  private  interests50  it  is 
essential  to  consider  him  in  his  own  environment,  and  particularly 
is  this  necessary  in  view  of  a  complete  misinterpretation  not  only 
on  the  part  of  Trent,  his  biographer,  but  also  on  the  part  of 
those  who  have  followed  Trent  in  his  errors.  This  now  generally 


48  Letter  to  Evert  A.  Duyckinck,  September  11,  1850. 

49  May  10,  1870. 

50  The  contents  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  during  Simms'  editor- 
ship (1849-1854)  are  indicative  of  his  varied  interests.  Articles  appeared  on 
agriculture,  industry,  enfranchisement  of  women,  California  gold,  medical  schools, 
education  in  general,  building  and  loan  associations,  slavery  in  its  many  aspects, 
political  philosophy,  state  and  federal  bills  of  credit,  literature,  history,  science, 
theology,  powers  of  government  —  with  Simms  commenting  in  his  critical 
notices  or  in  long  articles  on  virtually  every  field. 
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accepted  misinterpretation  is  due  in  some  measure  to  Simms  him- 
self, who  in  his  letters  to  intimate  friends  often  voiced  his  political 
and  literary  disappointments.  In  large  degree,  however,  the  error 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  his  biographer,  who  through  his  un- 
familiarity  with  Simms  and  Charleston,  interpreted  these  as  com- 
plaints against  a  society  which  ignored  and  neglected  him.  In  that 
Simms'  life  and  work  have  been  weighed  as  a  fight  against  a 
hostile  environment,  the  truth  becomes  important. 

Posterity  has  pictured  Simms  as  a  robust,  convivial  companion, 
who  in  gala  mood  might  be  heard  blocks  away.  Hayne  left  this 
picture  of  Simms :  ".  .  .  with  a  bowl  of  punch  before  him, 
brewed  after  the  old  Carolina  fashion,  in  due  proportions  of  'the 
strong,  sweet,  and  sour,'  .  .  .  Simms  shone  in  his  lighter 
moods.  Of  wit,  that  bright,  keen,  rapier-like  faculty,  which  too 
frequently  wounds  while  it  flashes,  he  possessed,  in  my  opinion, 
but  little ;  yet  his  humor  —  bold,  bluff,  and  masculine  —  with  a 
touch  of  satirical  inuendo  and  sly  sarcasm,  was  genuine  and  irre- 
pressible. ...  I  can  hear  his  voice  rolling  in  jovial  thunder 
above  a  murmurous  sea  of  conversation,  or  pitched  to  a  low, 
expostulary  growl  because  some  favorite  paradox  —  and  he  was 
full  of  'whimseys'  —  had  doubtless  been  assailed."  51  J.  Dickson 
Bruns  and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  among  many  others,  have 
described  Simms  in  bon  vivant  mood. 

There  was  another  vein  of  Simms'  character,  however,  of  which 
little  has  been  said,  but  which  is  indicative  of  and  equally  essential 
to  any  understanding  of  his  complex  nature,  necessary,  also,  to 
a  correct  understanding  of  Simms  in  his  environment.  Confronted 
through  life  with  a  succession  of  disasters,  Simms  pictured  him- 
self to  his  intimate  friend  James  H.  Hammond  as  a  man  marked 
for  the  scourge.  His  lonely  youth  was  followed,  just  as  he  came 
of  age,  by  his  marriage  to  the  blue-eyed  Anna  Malcolm  Giles,  a 
young  girl  of  a  tubercular  family,  who,  dying  after  a  lingering 
illness  of  five  years,  left  him  the  care  of  a  frail  infant.  In  rapid 
succession  his  father,  grandmother,  and  uncle  died,  and  his  only 
remaining  family  tie  lay  in  his  baby  daughter,  Augusta.  These 
losses  coincided  with  the  intense  bitterness  of  the  Nullification 
struggle,  when  his  business  as  editor  and  owner  of  the  City 
Gazette  culminated  in  failure  arising  out  of  his  political  tenets. 


51  Op.  cit,  pp.  257-268. 
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Even  in  his  deeply  happy  second  marriage,  Simms  was  called 
upon  to  bear  the  loss  of  nine  children.  Six  children  lived  to 
maturity.  So  fearful  was  he  always  about  his  little  flock  that 
in  a  period  when  all  seemed  well  he  wrote  to  James  Lawson's 
daughter  Mary :  ".  .  .  I  tremble  now  to  brag  about  my  chil- 
dren, lest  I  rouse  the  Fate  that  hangs  over  my  dwelling  to  a  re- 
newal of  her  wrath."  52  He  lost  his  Summerville  house  and  one  of 
his  Charleston  houses  by  fire,  with  all  the  furnishings  they  con- 
tained ;  twice  Woodlands  was  burned  to  the  ground.  He  was  con- 
stantly goaded  by  financial  losses  through  defalcation  of  his  pub- 
lishers. He  was  more  often  not  paid  than  paid  for  his  voluminous 
magazine  contributions,  which  probably  exceed  in  bulk  his  pub- 
lished volumes.  A  wealthy  Charleston  merchant  once  tried  to 
relieve  him  of  all  financial  worries  and  send  him  abroad  for  rest 
and  study,  while  Hammond  again  and  again  begged,  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  genius,  to  assume  his  financial  burdens,  all  of  which  Simms 
refused  to  consider. 

Hayne  said  that  Simms'  "dictatorial  manner,  to  some  extent, 
originated,  I  have  thought,  in  the  circumstances  of  his  early  life. 
The  scholars  and  critics  of  Charleston,  men  of  fastidious  classical 
attainments,  and  rather  exclusive  artistic  taste,  regarded  young 
Simms,  to  borrow  one  of  his  own  expressions,  as  'an  unlicked  lit- 
erary cub' ;  and  mildly  ridiculed  his  earlier  performances.  Doubt- 
less, likewise,  they  expected  from  him  a  degree  of  deference,  which 
he  refused  to  concede.  Thus,  a  species  of  feud  was  inaugurated 
which  appears  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  elder  scholars 
to  Simms'  immediate  contemporaries."  53 

Mrs.  William  Martin,  in  her  sketch  of  Simms  written  about 
the  time  of  his  death,  comments  in  a  similar  vein:  "Judge  King 
once  said  to  me :  'O  that  Simms,  as  a  writer,  would  take  the  ad- 
vice of  friends!'  'Do  you  know  why  he  does  not?'  replied  I.  'It 
is  because  Simms  knows  he  can  do  something  the  rest  of  us  can- 
not do.  Consciousness  of  power  causes  arrogance,  as  well  as 
audacity.  A  genius  of  the  tribe  irritabile  is  not  one  to  take  advice 
even  from  those  who  themselves  excel.'  "  54 

Many  others  of  Simms'  contemporaries  commented  upon  this 
quality  of  imperiousness,  and  amazing  examples  are  evident  in 


52  January  28,  1859. 

53  Op.  cit.,  p.  266. 

5*  From   an   unidentified   magazine   clipping   in   the    Charles    Carroll    Simms 
Collection,  South  Caroliniana  Library. 
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his  early  bouts  with  the  New  York  Mirror  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker. Frequently,  their  reviews  of  his  works  would  seem  to  us 
highly  complimentary,  but  not  so  to  Simms.  Once  Clark  com- 
mented in  the  Knickerbocker  that  a  contribution  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Simms  and  was  under  consideration.  "D — n  his 
consideration!"  blazed  Simms  to  Lawson.  "I  am  sure,  mon  ami, 
you  never  would  have  consented  to  my  being  put  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Clark  for  Consideration.  If  he  does  not  instantly  resolve 
to  publish  take  me  out  of  his  clutches."  55 

What  Hayne  termed  "mild"  literary  quarrels  must  have  been 
mild  indeed  and  entirely  private  in  the  light  of  the  generous  and 
unreserved  public  praise  which,  from  the  time  of  his  maturity, 
conceded  Simms  first  place  in  literary  Charleston.  In  addition  to 
natural  literary  differences,  however,  Simms  was  constantly  in- 
volved in  partisan  political  quarrels.  We  have  Simms'  own  de- 
scription in  his  letters  of  the  violent  bitterness  of  his  youthful 
editorial  career.  We  find  him  reacting  to  political  exacerbations 
through  life  with  extravagant  expressions  similar  to  those  of  his 
early  editorials.  Such  was  the  case  when  he  was  defeated  for 
re-election  to  the  legislature;  when  he  failed  to  be  elected  lieu- 
tenant governor  by  a  close  margin;  when  he  failed  to  receive  a 
gubernatorial  appointment  to  the  United  States  Senate,  which  all 
of  his  friends  had  counted  upon;  and  when  he  failed,  through 
political  machinations,  to  receive  the  foreign  diplomatic  mission 
which  he  expressly  coveted.  Such  violent  expressions  as  "the 
Charlestonions  .  .  .  would  generally  prefer  to  elevate  a 
sweep  rather  than  myself" ;  "they  would  as  soon  think  of  making 
a  statesman  out  of  whipt  syllabub  as  out  of  a  Poet" ;  or  "Charles- 
ton has  never  once  smiled  on  me,"  and  "has  always  treated  me 
rather  as  a  public  enemy  to  be  sneered  at,"  or  "I  too  know  Charles- 
ton only  as  a  place  of  tombs,"  are  employed  in  his  letters  when 
he  was  goaded  by  irritations  or  disappointments  or  sorrows.56  In 
calmer  moments,  the  letters  more  frequently  show  such  expres- 
sions as  that  in  the  one  to  Hammond  in  which  he  announces  that 
in  Charleston,  in  spite  of  professional  jealousies,  "I  believe  that, 
with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  I  should  be  something  of  a 
favorite."  57  To  Bryant,  also,  he  wrote :  "My  people  honour  me, 


55  October  25,  1840. 

56  Letters  to  James  H.  Hammond,  December  18,  1846,  and  August  12,  1858 ; 
Simms'  Memorabilia  (MS.  in  the  Charles  Carroll  Simms  Collection,  South 
Caroliniana  Library). 

57  "Christmas  Day,"  1846. 
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and  the  young  men  gather  around  me  with  proofs  of  love  and 
reverence."  58 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne  clearly  shows  the  regard  in  which  Simms 
was  held  by  the  people  of  Charleston : 

In  the  midsummer  of  the  year  1847  I  chanced  to  be  one 
of  a  large  audience  assembled  in  the  Charleston  theater. 

It  was  the  period  of  our  war  with  Mexico,  and  the  whole 
country  was  agitated  and  unsettled.     .     .     . 

A  curious  hush  followed  [the  last  orator  having  been 
silenced  by  a  citizen],  and  some  persons  had  risen  as  if  to 
depart,  when  there  was  a  cry,  at  first  somewhat  faint,  but 
rapidly  taken  up,  until  it  became  earnest,  even  vociferous, 
for  Simms,  Gilmore  Simms !  I  felt  a  thrill  of  excitement  and 
delighted  expectation,  for  like  most  lads  of  any  fancy  or 
taste  for  reading  I  reverenced  literary  genius,  and  having 
already  been  fascinated  by  some  of  Simms'  novels,  I  had 
long  desired  to  see  the  author.  He  now  came  forward  with 
a  slow,  stately  step,  under  the  full  blaze  of  the  chandeliers, 
a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  tall,  vigorous,  and  symmetrically 
formed.  His  head  was  a  noble  one,  with  a  conspicuously  high 
forehead,  finely  developed  in  the  regions  of  idealty,  and  set 
upon  broad  shoulders  in  haughty,  leonine  grace. 

Under  strangely  mobile  eyebrows  flashed  a  pair  of  bluish- 
gray  eyes,  keen  and  bright  as  steel.  His  mouth,  slightly 
prominent,  especially  in  the  upper  lip,  was  a  wonderfully 
firm  mouth,  only  less  determined,  in  fact,  than  the  massive 
jaw  and  chin  which  might  have  been  moulded  out  of  iron. 

An  impressive  personality,  likely  to  catch  and  hold  one's 
observation  any  where,  he  paused  near  the  footlights,  rapidly 
glanced  about  him  for  an  instant,  and  then  began  his  speech 
with  a  bold,  startling  paradox. 

Every  body's  attention  was  sharply  arrested,  and  to  the 
end  of  his  address  as  closely  retained. 

An  extraordinary  speaker,  certainly.  For  some  time  his 
manner  was  measured  and  deliberate;  but  once  plunged  in 
medias  res  he  became  passionately  eager.  His  gesticulation 
was  frequent,  unrestrained,  now  and  then  almost  grotesquely 
emphatic.  Indeed,  in  this  respect,  he  resembled  an  orator  of 


5*  April    9,    1870. 
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some  one  of  the  Latin  races,  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese. 
For  an  Anglo-Norman,  or  even  an  Anglo-Celt,  he  might  have 
been  considered  theatrical. 

Really,  it  was  not  so.  This  manner  was  rightly  his  own, 
being  the  outward,  unpremeditated  expression  of  a  fervent 
temperament,  of  hot,  honest  blood,  and  a  buoyant,  indomit- 
able nature,  which  sustained  him  subsequently  under  trials 
of  no  common  power  and  persistent  bitterness. 

His  peroration  I  vividly  recall.  It  was  a  scathing  rebuke 
of  the  selfish,  time-serving  politicians  and  influential  leaders 
of  the  press  who  sacrificed  to  personal  and  party  ends  the 
interests  of  their  people  and  the  dignity  of  their  country.59 

An  outstanding  characteristic  of  Simms  was  his  utter  lack  of 
regard  for  convention.  Hayne  tells  us  that  Simms  was  as  un- 
trammelled socially  as  he  was  intellectually.  A  realist  in  depicting 
coarse  pioneer  life,  Negro  and  Indian  characters,  rough  and  un- 
lettered poor  whites,  he  was  at  times  severely  criticized  in  the 
press.60  Ludwig  Lewisohn  notes61  that  at  times  Simms  was  just 
as  severely  criticized  in  private  for  his  disregard  of  social  amen- 
ities. His  use  of  such  terms  as  "woman"  for  "lady"  and  "legs" 
for  "limbs"  was  particularly  offensive  to  a  Victorian  society.  He 
was  noted  for  holding  a  company  entranced  by  a  graphic  depiction 
of  low  life,  with  his  inimitable  mimicry  of  each  character  in 
turn,  a  depiction,  which  Lewisohn  acidly  comments,  with  absurd 
exaggeration,  might  be  heard  several  blocks  away.  At  his  own 
table  Simms  at  times  brought  a  blush  to  the  gentle  Mrs.  Simms' 
cheek  and  a  faint  protesting,  "Oh!  Mr.  Simms!,"  to  be  received 
by  Simms  with  a  burst  of  Homeric  laughter.62  Even  such  dev- 
otees as  Jamison  and  Hammond,  upon  first  hearing  such  mono- 
logues, were  repelled  by  what  Simms  termed  the  good  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  power  of  words.63 

Perhaps  the  best  summation  of  Simms'  complex  temperament 
was  made  by  his  dear  friend  A.  P.  Aldrich,  when  he  said:  "I 
have  heard  him  again  and  again  discourse  of  his  beloved  South 
Carolina,  so  affectionately,  with  such  tender  earnestness,  that  it 


59  Op.  cit.,  pp.  257-258. 

60  See  Simms'  letter  to  Philip  C.  Pendleton,  editor  of  the  Magnolia,  dated 
August  12,  1841. 

61  Sunday  News  (Charleston,  S.  C),  September  6,  1903. 

62  Told  by  Miss  Florence  Roach,  a  near  relative  of  Mrs.  Simms. 

63  See  Hammond's  Diary  and  Jamison's  letters  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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sounded  more  like  the  praise  of  a  lover  speaking  of  his  lady  love. 
And  again  I  have  heard  him  inveigh  so  violently  that  it  sounded 
like  the  indignant  rebuke  of  a  father  to  a  disobedient  child."  64 

Simms'  contemporaries  understood  his  highly  temperamental 
genius  thoroughly,  and  the  record  shows  that  his  native  city 
loved  and  appreciated  him.  One  of  the  many  comments  of  Simms' 
contemporaries  upon  Trent's  misinterpretation  is  that  of  George 
Herbert  Sass,  one  of  the  scholarly  men  of  Charleston,  lawyer  and 
poet,  father  of  Herbert  Ravenel  Sass,  and  one  of  the  younger 
friends  of  Simms.  As  book  reviewer  of  the  News  and  Courier, 
Sass  commented: 

Simms  was  a  typical  South  Carolinian,  and  a  great  favorite 
in  Charleston  and  throughout  the  State  during  nearly  half 
a  century.  His  books  were  read  everywhere  and  greatly  ad- 
mired. The  best  people  of  Charleston  that  were  worth  know- 
ing had  Mr.  Simms  at  their  houses,  and  he  certainly  was  as 
"good"  as  the  "best"  of  them. 

And  what  a  fine,  striking  personality  was  his.  Simms  was 
large  of  stature,  erect  in  port,  with  a  proud  pose  of  the  head 
that  seemed  to  show  that  he  was  perfectly  at  home  in  what- 
ever company  he  happened  to  find  himself.  He  was  the  Mac- 
Gregor,  and  where  he  sat  was  the  head  of  the  table.  He  led 
the  conversation  and  he  did  not  resign  the  leadership.  He 
talked  with  great  power,  and  he  was  listened  to  with  ad- 
miration. 

The  writer  met  him  some  years  before  the  war,  when  he 
was  delivering  his  lectures  on  the  "Choice  of  a  Profession," 
and  on  the  "Character  of  Hamlet."  What  a  splendid  actor 
he  would  have  made!  His  impersonation  of  Hamlet  was 
much  like  Edwin  Forrest's. 

After  the  war,  when  hard  times  was  the  common  lot  of 
us  all,  Mr.  Simms  battled  nobly  against  the  "force  of  cir- 
cumstance." He  complained  not,  nor  repined.  He  worked 
with  all  his  might,  but  when  the  work  was  done  spoke  not 
of  his  lot,  nor  showed  in  mien  or  manner  that  he  felt 
aggrieved  at  fortune's  frown.  His  leadership  in  literature 
was  never  questioned  here.  Since  Hugh  S.  Legare  there  has 
been  no  one  in  this  State  who  in  talent  or  achievement  could 


64  Remarks  of  A.   P.  Aldrich  at  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  Barnwell  to 
organize  for  raising  a  subscription  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  Simms. 
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stand  by  the  side  of  William  Gilmore  Simms.   He  was  a 
prophet  honored  in  his  own  country. 

We  dwell  longer  upon  this  point,  because  gross  injustice 
is  done  by  Prof.  Trent,  in  that  he  makes  it  appear  that 
Charleston  cared  not  for  her  illustrious  son,  and  that  Simms 
complained  of  not  being  appreciated  at  home.  Even  if  it  were 
true,  our  poet  could  fling  Burns'  "Rank  is  but  the  guinea's 
stamp"  in  the  teeth  of  society.  But,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
it  is  not  true.  .  .  .  The  family,  the  friends,  the  city,  the 
state,  the  entire  South  feel  aggrieved  at  the  injustice  done 
their  favorite."  65 

The  records  show  that  in  virtually  every  gathering  of  note 
in  Charleston  as  well  as  in  the  state  —  educational,  political, 
social,  agricultural,  historical,  or  literary  —  Simms  was  deferred 
to  for  an  opinion.  In  1826,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  was  secretary 
of  the  Palmetto  Society,  of  Charleston.  In  1827  his  name  was  sug- 
gested as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Clariosophic  Society  of  the 
South  Carolina  College  by  Charles  Carroll  of  Charleston,  who 
declared  that  Simms  had  already  acquired  such  a  reputation 
that  his  membership  would  brighten  the  present  and  future 
standing  of  the  Society.66  In  the  same  year  Simms  dedicated 
Lyrical  and  Other  Poems  to  the  Clariosophic  Societies  of  South 
Carolina.  We  find  that  in  Charleston,  on  June  28,  1828,  when 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  Simms  was  invited  to  deliver  the  oration 
before  the  Palmetto  Society  in  commemoration  of  the  fifty-second 
anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie.  On  July  4,  1831, 
when  the  Union  and  State  Rights  Party  of  Charleston  celebrated 
the  55th  aniversary  of  American  Independence,  many  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Charleston  and  of  the  state  participated  in  the 
celebration;  and  although  Simms  was  then  but  twenty-five,  he 
was  honored  by  being  called  upon  to  speak,  and  his  lengthy  ode 
was  given  permanency  in  the  published  proceedings.  On  March 
2,  1833,  when  only  twenty-seven,  he  appeared  before  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  in  Charleston  on  the  same  program 
with  John  Bachman,  the  eminent  naturalist,  and  Dr.  Samuel 
Henry  Dickson,  the  poet,  essayist,  and  man  of  science.  The  Simms 
letters  show  plans  being  formulated  for  the  revival  of  an  Academy 


65  March  31,  1892. 

66  Minutes    of   the    Clariosophic    Society    (MS.    in    the    South    Caroliniana 
Library) . 
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of  Art  in  Charleston  with  Simms  and  Hugh  S.  Legare  to  appear 
for  the  opening.  Again  and  again  Simms  was  called  upon  for 
the  openings  of  the  Charleston  Theatre.  Simms  wrote  for  the 
dedication  of  Magnolia  Cemetery  on  November  19,  1850,  what 
the  directors  described  in  the  Proceedings  as  "a  graceful  and 
spirited  Poem,  entitled  the  City  of  the  Silent."  It  was  reprinted 
as  a  separate  volume.  He  wrote  the  prologue  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  Academy  of  Music  in  Charleston  in  1869.  Simms'  History 
of  South  Carolina  was  required  in  the  curriculum  of  the  South 
Carolina  Military  Academy.  So  it  was  throughout  his  life. 

Between  1850  and  1860  Simms  figured  as  a  leading  exponent 
of  secession  by  a  unified  South,  in  opposition  to  the  violent  faction 
for  separate  secession  at  any  cost.  His  record  as  a  secessionist 
has  given  rise  to  another  misinterpretation.  He  has  been  pictured 
in  the  light  of  changing  loyalties  from  his  early  Unionist  stand 
in  1830  to  his  unqualified  secessionist  position  of  the  fifties.  He 
has  been  characterized  as  a  landless  youth,  absorbed  in  commercial 
interests.  He  has  been  described  as  transferring  his  commercial 
views  to  those  of  the  landholding  class  upon  his  marriage  to  the 
daughter  of  a  large  plantation  owner.67  The  truth  is  that  Simms 
was  born  of  a  landholding  and  slaveowning  family,  owned  lands 
and  slaves  himself  in  two  states  when  he  was  little  more  than 
two  years  old,  and  his  marriage  in  1836  to  the  daughter  of  a 
landowner  worked  no  change  in  him  other  than  that  he  there- 
after spent  a  part  of  each  year  on  his  wife's  plantation.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  phases  of  his  public  activities  lies  in  his  fight 
for  a  proper  balance  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  the  South. 
His  position  as  a  Unionist  in  1832  was  clear  cut :  he  maintained 
that  national  solidarity  was  eminently  desirable  and  that  a  state 
had  no  right  to  nullify  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  later  position  that  a  state  not 
only  had  a  constitutional  right  to  secede  from  the  Union,  but 
also  that  events  had  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  exercising  that 
right.  He  still  held  that  while  a  state  had  no  right  to  nullify 
an  Act  of  Congress  the  Northern  States  had  no  right  to  nullify 
that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  required  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves. 


67  John  W.  Higham,  "The  Changing  Loyalties  of  William  Gilmore  Simms," 
The  Journal  of  Southern  History,  IX  (May,  1943),  210-223. 
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V 

With  the  opening  of  the  Confederate  War  the  long  list  of 
Simms'  disappointments  and  griefs  reached  an  almost  unbearable 
crescendo.  His  town  house  on  Smith  Street,  in  Charleston,  was 
burned.  The  worn  out  cotton  lands  at  Woodlands  were  becoming 
a  financial  problem.  The  loss  of  his  ninth  child  brought  fresh 
grief.  In  1862  Woodlands  was  burned,  though  the  loss  had  its 
compensation  in  that,  amidst  the  throes  of  war,  the  people  of  his 
state  collected  and  presented  him  with  the  money  for  rebuilding 
his  home. 

In  1863  the  most  shattering  blow  of  his  life  occurred  in  the 
sudden  death  of  his  beloved  wife,  Chevillette,  and  for  some  weeks 
his  friends  despaired  of  his  reason.  Gathering  his  forces  to- 
gether, he  became  completely  absorbed  in  the  war  effort,  writing 
political  letters  by  the  hundreds  and  supplying  the  newspapers 
with  copious  articles  on  defense  problems.  His  eldest  son,  Gilmore, 
was  badly  wounded  in  Virginia  and  nearly  lost  his  life.  In  1865 
Woodlands,  rebuilt  two  years  previously,  was  burned  by  stragglers 
from  Sherman's  army.  With  the  house  he  lost  a  prized  art  gallery 
of  sixty-five  early  American  paintings  and  his  library,  considered 
the  finest  private  library  of  the  South. 

Within  a  few  months  after  Lee's  surrender  Simms  was  in 
New  York  busying  himself  in  an  effort  to  make  new  contracts 
for  work,  tremendously  gratified  to  find  that  his  Northern  friends 
still  made  him  welcome.  For  several  years  thereafter  these  old 
friends  sent  him  money  to  distribute  among  war  sufferers  of  the 
South. 

Through  the  war  Simms  lost  a  small  fortune  in  his  copyrights. 
His  house,  slaves,  and  plantation  equipment  were  wiped  out.  He 
sold  his  valuable  collection  of  historical  documents  in  New  York 
in  order  to  rebuild  the  library  wing  at  Woodlands  as  a  modest 
shelter  for  his  children.  The  next  five  years  he  turned  out  an 
amount  of  work  which  would  have  killed  an  ordinary  man. 
During  these  years  he  was  connected  editorially  at  one  time 
or  another  with  the  Columbia  Phoenix,  the  Daily  South  Caro- 
linian (Columbia,  later  Charleston),  and  the  Charleston  Courier, 
besides  lending  constant  support  to  various  other  papers  as  well 
as  Southern  magazines.  In  addition,  innumerable  articles,  poems, 
and  short  stories  appeared  in  national  periodicals,  many  public 
addresses  were  made,  a  heavy  correspondence  was  scrupulously 
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attended  to,  four  volumes  were  issued,  and  his  school  history  of 
South  Carolina  was  reissued  in  1866.  In  writing  to  Hayne  on 
December  22,  1869,  Simms  says:  "For  my  part,  and  for  the  last 
six  months,  I  have  been  literally  hors  de  combat  from  over  work 
of  the  brain  —  brain  sweat  —  as  Ben  Jonson  called  it,  —  and 
not  body  sweat  —  no  physical  exercise.  In  the  extremity  of  my 
need,  I  took  contracts  in  N.  Y.  in  the  autumn  of  1868  for  no  less 
than  three  romances,  all  to  be  worked,  at  the  same  time.  I  got 
advances  of  money  on  each  of  these  books,  and  the  sense  of 
obligation  pressing  upon  me,  I  went  rigidly  to  work,  concentrat- 
ing myself  at  the  desk  from  20th  Oct.  1868  to  the  1st  July  1869 
—  nearly  9  months,  without  walking  a  mile  in  a  week,  riding 
but  twice  and  absent  from  work  but  half  a  day  on  each  of  these 
occasions.  The  consequence  was  that  I  finished  two  of  the  books 
&  broke  down  on  the  third,  having  written  during  that  period 
some  3,000  pages  of  the  measure  of  these  which  I  now  write  to 
you."  Ill  health  and  grinding  toil  pursued  Simms  to  the  grave, 
but  his  courage  and  good  cheer  in  adversity  became  a  matter  of 
comment. 

On  May  3,  1870,  Simms  valiantly  gathered  his  strength  for 
what  was  to  be  his  last  public  appearance  in  his  native  city  when 
he  delivered  the  opening  address,  entitled  "The  Sense  of  the 
Beautiful,"  at  the  Floral  Fair.  He  was  proud  because  he  felt  that 
he  had  successfully  concealed  the  fact  that  death  was  so  near, 
and  he  was  pleased  at  the  ovation  which  greeted  him.  When 
Simms  died,  on  June  11,  1870,  there  was  an  outpouring  of  affec- 
tion and  a  genuine  sense  of  personal  loss  wherever  he  was  known. 
The  Atlanta  Constitution  declared  that  it  was  seldom  the  case 
that  one  could  hear  the  heart  of  a  people  beat  in  distress  at  the 
death  of  a  literary  man  as  was  the  case  on  the  day  that  Simms' 
death  was  announced.68  The  Charleston  Courier  declared  that 
there  was  not  a  single  heart  in  the  city  that  did  not  realize  with 
what  an  apposite  beauty,  with  what  a  graceful  comeliness,  and 
how  deservedly  rendered,  the  plaintive  chimes  of  old  St.  Michael's 
pealed  their  requiem  to  Simms.69  "Billy"  King,  veteran  news- 
paper reporter,  stated:  "With  him  mortality  has  but  yesterday, 
as  it  were,  put  on  immortality,  and  now  that  he  is  gone,  it  is 
as  if  some  prominent  feature  which  formed  the  principal  object 
of  a  landscape  were  blotted  out ;  the  prospect  presents  to  the  mind 


68  June  14,  1870. 

69  June  13,  1870. 
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a  void,  which  the  surroundings  cannot  replace.  As  the  sun  went 
down  in  repose  on  the  evening  of  the  11th  of  June,  1870,  so 
faded  from  view,  gently,  calmly,  and  in  that  peace  which  became 
a  great  life  —  one  whose  friends  were  numbered  by  thousands, 
and  whose  admirers  embraced  the  world.  Our  state  owes  an  in- 
calculable debt  of  gratitude  to  his  genius."  70 

Two  years  later,  while  the  city  was  still  under  the  heels  of 
the  radicals  and  carpetbaggers,  when  money  was  almost  nonex- 
istent with  Southerners,  a  group  of  the  most  prominent  citizens 
of  Charleston  gathered  to  make  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  memo- 
rial to  Simms.  The  most  prominent  sculptor  of  the  country,  J.  Q. 
A.  Ward,  was  engaged,  and  seven  years  later,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Carolina  Art  Association,  the  tribute  was  consum- 
mated in  the  noble  bust  which  graces  South  Battery  today  — 
unique  in  that  it  is  the  first  monument  raised  in  South  Carolina 
to  a  literary  man. 

All  his  life,  never  losing  sight  of  it  even  in  the  throes  of  his 
potboilers,  Simms  fixed  his  eye  steadily  on  one  goal.  He  was 
bent  on  putting  himself  on  record  for  posterity  by  providing  the 
South  "with  jewels  of  song  and  story"  all  its  own.71  This  in  turn 
would  serve  as  his  permanent  contribution  to  American  litera- 
ture. His  faith  never  fluctuated  that  he  had  accomplished  his 
purpose,  that  time  would  award  him  this  crown.  Again  and  again 
he  proclaimed  this  as  his  one  overweening  egoism.  "We  are  in  the 
hands  of  God,"  he  wrote  a  few  months  before  his  death.  Then, 
lapsing  into  his  old  legal  phraseology,  he  said,  "and  there  I  am 
willing  to  leave  my  case."  72 

Columbia  A.  S.  SaUv£y 

August  1951 


70  William  L.  King,  The  Newspaper  Press  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  (Charleston: 
E.  Perry,  1872),  p.  65. 

71  Southern  and  Western  Magazine  and  Review,  I   (February,  1845),  122. 

72  Letter  to  James  Lawson,  November  8,  1869. 
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Alfred  Proctor  Aldrich 

Alfred  Proctor  Aldrich  (1814-1897)  was  born  in  Charleston 
and  educated  at  the  College  of  Charleston.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1835,  married  a  sister  of  Simms'  friend  Lewis  Malone 
Ayer,  and  settled  near  the  courthouse  village  of  Barnwell, 
at  The  Oaks,  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Simms  at  Woodlands. 

Aldrich  was  active  in  the  political  life  of  the  state  over  a  long 
period  of  years.  He  served  as  commissioner  in  equity  for  Barn- 
well District  for  several  terms,  as  a  member  of  the  legislature 
from  1858-1865,  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  from  1862-1865. 
In  1861  he  joined  the  first  brigade  that  went  to  Virginia  under 
General  Milledge  L.  Bonham.  His  two  sons,  Robert  and  Alfred, 
fought  throughout  the  Confederate  War  with  Simms'  son  Gil- 
more. 

The  journalist  Sidney  Andrews  described  Aldrich  as  "the 
leader  of  the  impracticable,  unconquered  element, — the  men  who 
are  sullen  or  spiteful,  the  untamed  fire-eaters.  .  .  .  He  is  notice- 
able for  his  long  and  tumbled  hair,  and  his  long  full  whisker  and 
moustache.  He  is  able  and  forcible  in  debate,  and  'a  real  good 
fellow,'  personally." 

In  December,  1865,  Aldrich  was  elected  judge  of  the  second 
circuit  and  resigned  as  speaker.  After  clashes  with  the  military 
in  Charleston  and  Edgefield  he  was  suspended  from  the  bench 
by  Brevet  Brigadier  General  E.  R.  S.  Canby,  U.  S.  A.  While 
holding  court  in  Barnwell  he  laid  aside  his  robe  with  the  defiant 
warning:  "Gentlemen  of  the  juries,  for  the  present  farewell;  but, 
if  God  spares  my  life,  I  will  yet  preside  in  this  court,  a  South 
Carolina  judge  whose  ermine  is  unstained.  .  .  .  Mr.  Sheriff,  let 
the  court  stand  adjourned  while  the  voice  of  justice  is  stifled." 
Aldrich's  prediction  came  true  when  he  was  again  elected  judge 
by  acclamation  in  1878. 

In  a  letter  published  in  Ceremonies  at  the  Unveiling  of  the 
Bronze  Bust  of  William  Gilmore  Simms  at  White  Point  Garden, 
Charleston,  S.  C,  June  11th,  1879  Aldrich  writes  of  Simms: 

[xc] 
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''Reviewing  all  his  history,  from  the  hour  when  I  saw  him,  un- 
armed, and  hero-like,  fronting  and  defying  the  hissing  crowd 
of  young  politicians  who  surrounded  his  office  of  the  'City 
Gazette' — when  the  nullification  excitement  ran  so  high — to  the 
last  days  of  his  toilsome  life,  after  his  'laurel-laden  brow'  was 
bent  with  age  and  sorrow;  it  seems  to  me  that  South  Carolina 
gave  no  son  to  the  world  more  worthy  to  be  loved,  revered, 
honored  and  cherished,  than  William  Gilmore  Simms." 

Arthur  Williams  Austin 

Simms  and  two  of  his  children,  Mary  Lawson  and  Gilmore, 
were  frequent  visitors  at  Cedar  Hill,  near  Boston,  the  country 
home  of  Arthur  W.  Austin  (1807-1884),  an  ardent  Southern 
sympathizer.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Simms  wrote  a  description 
of  Cedar  Hill  in  a  series  of  articles  for  the  Rural  Carolinian. 

The  Austin  letters  to  Simms,  in  the  Ferris  Collection  of  the 
Library  of  Columbia  University,  show  many  bonds  of  interest 
between  the  New  Englander  and  the  Southerner.  They  possessed 
a  mutual  friend  in  W.  Hawkins  Ferris.  Simms  liked  the  Willards, 
relatives  of  the  Austins,  and  especially  liked  Austin's  friend 
Dr.  Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  three  times  mayor  of  Boston,  anti- 
quarian, and  publisher  of  many  of  the  records  of  colonial  Mass- 
achusetts. Both  Simms  and  Austin  were  deeply  interested  in  ag- 
ricultural affairs;  both  enjoyed  long  literary  discussions,  delight- 
ing in  poetry,  particularly  that  of  Byron.  Austin  also  made  verse 
translations  from  the  Greek  and  Latin,  which  he  forwarded  to 
Simms  for  approval. 

Austin  was  a  violent  champion  of  the  South.  He  felt  that  the 
experiment  of  a  written  Constitution  had  failed  miserably,  that 
the  country  was  "in  a  mess,"  that  corruption  was  everywhere,  and 
that  Grant  was  "behaving  as  badly  as  everybody  that  had  any 
sense  knew  he  would."  In  sending  a  gift  of  a  Chester  boar  to 
Simms'  plantation  during  Reconstruction,  he  wrote:  ".  .  .  the 
scamps  in  power  might  want  to  make  the  Boar  a  voter;  as  he  is 
white  &  of  pure  race  —  perhaps  not.     .     .     ." 

Simms  described  Austin  as  "a  very  dear  friend  of  mine  .  .  . 
one  of  the  few  surviving  gentlemen  of  the  old  school,  who  .  .  . 
knew  how  to  love  and  fight  for  liberty,  and  keep  good  faith  with 
their  friends  and  neighbors." 
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John  Jacob  Bockee 

Apparently  only  a  few  of  Simms'  letters  to  his  New  York 
friend  John  J.  Bockee  (1809-1885)  have  survived.  Bockee  was 
a  friend  of  the  Lawsons,  the  Ferrises,  and  the  Duyckincks.  He 
was  a  dealer  in  woolens  and  presumably  not  in  the  inner  literary 
circle  of  the  city. 

Simms  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  Bockee  about  the  details 
of  plantation  life  and  about  the  trials  and  problems  of  the  South. 
Trent  quotes  a  letter  (which  has  not  been  located)  in  which 
Simms  wrote  during  Reconstruction :  "Things  grow  worse  and 
worse  with  us  daily,  and  your  Yankee  preachers  are  stirring  up 
the  vanities  of  the  negro  to  such  a  degree  as  to  keep  him  from 
work,  and  prompt  him  to  aspire  to  supreme  possession  of  the 
country.  His  insolence  increases  day  by  day,  and  your  military 
governors  are  stimulating  it  by  a  studious  effort  to  degrade  the 
whites  in  all  possible  ways." 

Simms  and  his  daughter  Mary  Lawson  were  frequent  visitors 
in  the  Bockee  home,  and  Bockee  came  South  to  visit  the  Simmses 
even  after  Simms'  death.  He  was  among  the  many  Northern 
friends  who  sent  material  aid  to  Simms  after  the  war,  Simms  in 
turn  giving  the  money  to  such  friends  as  Timrod.  Bockee  was 
instrumental,  with  Duyckinck,  in  selling  Simms'  collection  of 
Revolutionary  documents  to  the  Long  Island  Historical  Society, 
and  it  was  the  money  from  this  sale  which  provided  a  shelter  for 
Simms  and  his  children  after  the  plantation  house  was  burned  by 
stragglers  from  Sherman's  army. 

With  James  Lawson  and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Bockee  passed 
favorably  upon  the  bust  of  Simms  which,  in  1879,  was  erected  in 
Charleston. 

Miu<edge  Luke  Bonham 

Milledge  Luke  Bonham  (1813-1890)  was  born  at  Red  Bank 
in  Edgefield  District.  His  mature  life  was  spent  in  the  same  dis- 
trict at  his  plantation  Darby.  Simms  did  not  know  Bonham  until 
some  time  in  the  early  forties,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  met 
through  A.  P.  Aldrich,  a  close  friend  of  Bonham's  long  before 
the  families  became  connected  by  marriage. 

Bonham  was  influential  in  both  civil  and  military  circles  in 
South  Carolina.  He  commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Seminole  War, 
served  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  was  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Confederate  Army.  Bonham 
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was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  and  a  member  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina.  He  served  as  war  governor  for  his  state 
from  1862-1864. 

Bonham  was  the  father  of  the  distinguished  jurist  Chief  Jus- 
tice Milledge  L.  Bonham  of  the  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court. 
Governor  Bonham's  daughter  Sophie  (godmother  to  one  of 
Simms'  granddaughters)  was  the  wife  of  Robert  Aldrich,  son 
of  Simms'  friend  A.  P.  Aldrich. 

John  Dickson  Bruns 

John  Dickson  Bruns  (1836-1883),  one  of  the  younger  of  the 
literati  of  Simms'  circle,  was  a  Charlestonian  by  birth.  He  was 
graduated  with  first  honors  from  the  College  of  Charleston,  at- 
tended medical  lectures  in  Philadelphia,  and  received  the  degree 
of  M.D.  from  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
at  Charleston.  He  was  editor  of  the  Charleston  Medical  Journal 
and  Review  until  1861,  when  he  became  a  surgeon  in  a  Confed- 
erate hospital.  Writing  to  help  get  Bruns  placed  as  a  surgeon  at 
The  Citadel,  Simms  remarked  that  it  "will  help  make  fire  under 
the  poor  fellow's  cookpot." 

After  the  war  Bruns  held  the  chair  of  medicine  at  his  Alma 
Mater,  visited  Europe,  and  studied  in  London.  In  1866  he  be- 
came professor  of  physiology  and  pathology  in  the  New  Orleans 
School  of  Medicine. 

Bruns  wrote  a  vivid  picture  of  Simms  at  Woodlands  before 
the  war,  and  in  "O,  Temporal  O,  Mores!,"  published  in  Simms' 
War  Poetry  of  the  South,  an  equally  graphic  view  of  him  amid 
the  desolation  after  the  war: 

"And  'Woodlands'  harp  is  mute :  the  gray,  old  man 

Broods  by  his  lonely  hearth  and  weaves  no  song; 
Or,  if  he  sing,  the  note  is  sad  and  wan, 

Like  the  pale  face  of  one  who's  suffered  long." 

Writing  from  New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  the  erection  of 
Simms'  bust  on  the  battery  in  Charleston,  Bruns  said :  "The  mem- 
ory of  William  Gilmore  Simms  is  tenderly  cherished  by  me,  as 
that  of  one  who  honored  me  with  his  most  intimate  confidence 
and  affection,  from  the  earliest  years  of  my  manhood.  .  .  .  South 
Carolina  does  well  to  honor  one  who  loved  her  so  purely  and 
fervently,  and  who  served  her  with  such  surpassing  zeal  and  ef- 
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fectiveness.  To  his  genius,  she  owes  a  legendary  history,  such  as 
no  other  State  can  claim,  and  which  all  might  envy." 

William  Cuixen  Bryant 

Simms  says  that  long  before  the  American  public  generally 
acclaimed  the  genius  of  Bryant  (1794-1878)  he,  almost  as  a 
boy,  had  named  him  the  "First  American  Poet,"  in  one  of  his 
youthful  journals.  Simms  and  Bryant  became  fast  friends  on 
Simms'  first  journey  to  the  North  in  1832  when,  with  the  journal- 
ist and  poet  Robert  Charles  Sands,  they  communed  on  long 
walks  and  on  later  trips  wandered  along  the  Green  River  to- 
gether. Simms  often  visited  at  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts, 
Mrs.  Bryant's  home,  and  there  it  was  that  Mrs.  Simms  and  Mrs. 
Bryant  became  friends.  Simms  sent  his  daughter  Augusta 
to  Great  Barrington  to  school  in  order  that  she  might  enjoy  the 
companionship  of  Bryant's  daughter  Fanny.  The  Simmses,  with 
Augusta  and  their  sixteen-months-old  son  Gilmore,  visited  the 
Bryants  one  summer.  In  1843,  at  Simms'  invitation  to  "bring 
.  .  .  the  'dam  and  all  her  little  ones,'  "  the  Bryants  spent  three 
weeks  at  Woodlands,  Bryant  leaving  as  a  record  of  the  visit  a 
charming  picture  of  plantation  life  in  his  sketch  of  Simms  in 
Homes  of  American  Authors.  Bryant  visited  Simms  again  in 
the  spring  of  1849.  An  amusing  incident  of  one  visit  the  Bryants 
made  at  Woodlands  is  told  of  the  injured  dignity  of  Simms'  body 
servant,  Isaac  Nimmons,  who  complained  that  Mrs.  Bryant, 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  slaves,  would  lift  the  house- 
maids' petticoats  to  see  how  well  they  were  clothed  underneath. 

As  the  war  approached,  a  distressing  restraint  shadowed  the 
long  friendship  between  Simms  and  Bryant,  perhaps  further 
strengthened  after  the  war  by  gossip  in  Boston.  During  one  of 
the  visits  of  the  Bryants  to  Woodlands,  the  floors  of  the  planta- 
tion house  had  been  removed  in  preparation  for  replacement ;  and 
much  later  in  Boston,  Mary  Lawson  Simms  heard  that  one  of 
the  Bryant  daughters  had  remarked  that  Southerners  strangely 
lived  in  houses  with  dirt  floors.  She  became  infuriated,  thereby 
widening  the  family  break  with  the  Bryants.  This  was  happily 
smoothed  away  in  the  end.  Less  than  a  month  before  Simms  died, 
William  Hawkins  Ferris  wrote  to  him :  "It  affords  me  pleasure 
to  see  by  Bryant's  letter  that  the  old  friendship  is  renewed.  .  .  . 
The  Southern  Palmetto  has  shaded  the  New  England  Granite  till 
the  moss  of  friendship  has  again  sprung  forth  on  its  rocky  sides." 
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Armistead  Burt 

Armistead  Burt  (1802-1883)  was  born  in  Edgefield  District, 
but  moved  to  Abbeville,  where  he  practiced  law.  As  a  disciple 
of  Calhoun  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Nullification  with  great  zeal 
and  ability.  After  serving  several  years  in  the  state  legislature,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1843.  Perry  said  that  Burt 
seemed  to  suffer  from  a  curious  timidity  in  Congress,  something 
never  characteristic  of  him  at  the  bar.  As  a  criminal  lawyer  he 
was  unsurpassed  in  his  day. 

Burt  married  a  niece  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  He  and  Benjamin  F. 
Perry  were  friends  when  they  sat  together  in  the  state  legislature 
and  when  they  rode  the  circuit  together  as  practicing  lawyers.  For 
several  years  Burt  lived  on  a  plantation  on  the  Savannah  River, 
adjoining  the  plantation  of  George  McDuffie.  It  was  to  Burt, 
therefore,  that  Simms  wrote  for  information  when  he  was  pre- 
paring a  sketch  of  McDuffie. 

After  the  Confederate  War,  Governor  Perry  appointed  Burt 
to  make  recommendations  for  laws  for  the  regulation  of  labor 
and  for  the  protection  of  Negroes.  The  code  finally  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  was  based  on  Burt's  report. 

John  Caldweix  Calhoun 

Though  they  kept  up  a  desultory  correspondence,  there  was 
never  a  warm  friendship  between  Simms  and  Calhoun  (1782- 
1850).  They  were  always  in  opposing  camps  politically.  Because 
of  the  friendship  between  Andrew  Jackson  and  Simms'  father, 
Simms  even  as  a  boy  was  biased  in  favor  of  Calhoun's  implacable 
enemy.  Later  as  the  young  editor  of  the  Charleston  City  Gazette, 
he  waged  a  bitter  warfare  upon  the  Calhoun  doctrine  of  Nullifi- 
cation. While  holding  the  intellectual  genius  of  the  older  man  in 
profound  respect,  he  seemed  always  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
Calhoun  was  cold  toward  him. 

Simms  entertained  a  deep  conviction  that  the  preeminence  of 
the  great  statesman  was  in  reality  unfortunate  for  South  Caro- 
lina. "Beware  of  a  mistake  which  Mr.  Calhoun  made  .  .  .  attempt- 
ing to  do  too  much  .  .  .  find  something  for  every  body  to  do,"  he 
cautioned  Hammond  in  1858.  In  1847  he  had  said:  "His  [Cal- 
houn's] shadow  falls  heavily  upon  our  young  men,  and  darkens 
all  their  pathways.  .  .  .  Nothing  would  more  delight  me  than  to 
see  Mr.  C.  raised  to  the  Presidential  chair  tomorrow,  but  has  he 
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not  always  committed  suicide."  After  Calhoun's  death,  he  wrote 
Beverley  Tucker  of  Virginia :  "  .  .  ,  the  State  is  at  sea  without  a 
pilot.  It  was  the  unfortunate  effect  of  Mr.  Calhoun's  great  popu- 
larity here,  to  dwarf  all  the  men  about  him.  As  the  great  tree  of 
the  forests  makes  shrubs  of  all  within  its  shadow,  so  has  his 
ascendancy  deprived  of  their  proper  growth  &  stature  those  who 
might  have  succeeded  him  on  his  departure." 

The  Carey  Brothers 

Although  Henry  Charles  Carey  (1793-1879)  for  a  long  time 
differed  with  his  father,  Mathew  Carey,  in  his  economic  views, 
his  father's  absorbing  interest  in  economics  ultimately  became 
the  passion  of  his  life. 

Carey  entered  the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Carey,  Lea  and  Carey 
in  1817  and  became  a  reader  of  manuscripts.  Despite  the  fact 
that  his  formal  education  had  been  desultory,  he  made  up  for 
any  lack  of  discipline  by  extensive  reading.  His  work  in  the  firm 
brought  him  in  contact  with  many  fields  of  thought  and  enabled 
him  to  acquire  a  storehouse  of  information  which  he  was  to  em- 
ploy later  in  his  writing. 

Withdrawing  from  the  firm  at  forty-two,  Carey  devoted  his 
entire  attention  to  writing  and  study.  Thereafter  he  wrote  edi- 
torials for  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune,  published  pamphlets  and 
tracts,  and  prepared  his  three-volume  Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy and  his  Principles  of  Social  Science. 

Henry  Carey's  brother,  Edward  L.  Carey  (1806-1845),  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  Abraham  Hart  in  1829.  Within  a 
few  years,  the  firm  of  Carey  and  Hart  became  the  best  known 
publisher  of  belles  lettres  in  the  United  States. 

The  relationship  between  Edward  Carey  and  Simms  was  more 
than  that  of  publisher  and  author.  In  his  letters  to  the  firm, 
Simms  constantly  inquired  after  the  frail  Carey's  health.  In  the 
hope  that  a  warmer  climate  might  prove  beneficial  to  the  spinal 
trouble  from  which  Carey  was  a  sufferer,  Simms  urged  him  to 
spend  a  winter  with  him  at  Woodlands.  When  Carey  died  in 
1845,  Simms  paid  a  tribute  to  him  in  the  Southern  and  Western 
in  which  he  summed  up  Carey's  contribution  to  American  lit- 
erature and  art  and  recalled  his  own  delight  in  the  treasures  of 
Carey's  Philadelphia  home. 
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The  Carrolls 

The  three  Carroll  brothers,  Bartholomew  Rivers,  Jr.,  Charles 
Rivers,  and  Edward,  grew  up  in  Charleston  with  Simms  and  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  his  letters.  Simms'  father  and  the  Car- 
rolls'  father,  always  referred  to  in  Charleston  as  "Mr.  Bat  Car- 
roll," both  came  to  Charleston  from  Northern  Ireland  and  both 
lived  in  that  part  of  the  city  known  as  "The  Neck."  "Mr.  Bat 
Carroll"  established  a  boys'  school  directly  back  of  the  old  Cita- 
del. The  Carrolls  and  the  Simmses  both  attended  St.  Paul's 
Church. 

Bartholomew  Rivers  Carroll,  Jr.,  was  the  editor  of  several 
Southern  periodicals  and  the  collector  of  the  two-volume  His- 
torical Collections  of  South  Carolina.  Charles  Rivers  Carroll  was 
an  attorney,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  a  writer  of  articles 
on  such  subjects  as  the  English  drama.  A  very  wealthy  man,  he 
was  everywhere  known  as  an  eccentric.  Edward  Carroll,  writer 
of  stories  and  poems  for  various  magazines,  was  killed  while  still 
a  young  man  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  It  is  remarkable  that  all 
three  were  contributors  to  Simms'  anthology,  The  Charleston 
Book. 

Of  the  three  brothers,  Charles  Rivers  was  Simms'  beloved 
friend  through  life.  Simms  studied  law  in  Carroll's  office,  and 
both  were  zealous  Unionists.  After  the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  Simms 
and  his  little  daughter  Augusta  stayed  for  long  periods  at  Clear 
Pond,  one  of  Carroll's  plantations  in  Barnwell  District.  From 
here  Simms  courted  Chevillette  Roach,  the  daughter  of  Carroll's 
first  cousin.  Carroll's  other  plantation,  Genina,  and  Woodlands 
were  within  a  mile  of  each  other,  and  after  Simms'  marriage  the 
friends  met  almost  nightly  during  the  plantation  season  for  a 
rubber  of  whist.  As  a  tribute  to  his  friendship,  Simms  dedicated 
Early  Lays  and  Guy  Rivers  to  him  and  named  his  youngest  son 
Charles  Carroll. 

In  the  dedication  to  Guy  Rivers  Simms  wrote :  "To  the  true 
friend,  who  from  boyhood  to  manhood,  has  always  maintained 
for  me  the  same  countenance — whose  friendship  no  change  of  sit- 
uation or  circumstances  has  impaired  or  affected — whose  advice 
has  counselled — whose  regards  have  cheered — whose  encourage- 
ment, when  I  would  have  desponded,  has  stimulated  and  strength- 
ened— who  would  not  let  me  fear,  and  who  taught  me  a  familiar 
habit  of  hope — I  dedicate  this  book  with  the  single  wish, — not  to 
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seem  extravagantly  selfish, — that   it  may  appear  as  worthy  in 
the  sight  of  others  as  he  is  estimable  in  mine." 

The  Chesnuts 

James  Chesnut,  Jr.  (1815-1885),  a  graduate  of  Princeton, 
served  fourteen  years  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature,  and  in 
1858  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  November,  1860,  when  South  Carolina  was  about  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  Chesnut  resigned.  During  the  Confederate  War 
he  served  as  an  aide  to  General  Beauregard  and  then  as  an  aide 
to  President  Jefferson  Davis.  He  was  appointed  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral on  April  23,  1864,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  war  became 
commander  of  the  reserves  in  South  Carolina. 

Mary  Boykin  Chesnut  (1823-1886),  wife  of  the  General,  was 
the  daughter  of  Stephen  Decatur  Miller,  once  governor  of  South 
Carolina.  She  was  the  author  of  A  Diary  from  Dixie,  which  covers 
a  period  beginning  with  the  day  of  the  election  of  Lincoln  and 
ending  in  midsummer  after  the  defeat  of  the  Confederacy  in  1865. 
She  was  a  liberal  and  independent  thinker  who  did  not  believe  in 
slavery.  Her  trenchant  wit  and  candor  enabled  her  to  put  on 
record  a  kaleidoscopic  view  of  personalities  of  the  Confederacy. 
Whether  in  Charleston,  Columbia,  Camden,  or  Richmond,  Mrs. 
Chesnut's  drawing  room  became  a  salon  from  which  her  bon  mots 
spread  throughout  the  South. 

The  Chesnuts  lived  near  Camden,  South  Carolina,  where 
Simms  visited  them.  Mrs.  Chesnut  wrote  in  her  diary  on  March 
17,  1862:  "William  Gilmore  Simms  is  here;  read  us  his  last 
poetry;  have  forgotten  already  what  it  was  about.  It  was  not 
tiresome,  however,  and  that  is  a  great  thing  when  people  persist 
in  reading  their  own  rhymes."  In  writing  General  Chesnut,  Simms 
once  said,  "Make  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Chesnut  whose  merry 
laugh  I  shall  always  remember  with  great  pleasure." 

The  Clark  Brothers 

When  Simms  went  North  for  the  first  time  in  1832,  he  met 
Willis  Gaylord  Clark  ( 1810?- 1841),  the  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette.  Simms  was  delayed  in  Philadelphia  for  some  time  because 
of  the  cholera  raging  at  the  time  in  New  York,  and  he  and  Clark 
became  very  friendly.  Simms  felt  that  Willis  Clark  "had  a  pretty 
talent  for  verse,  but  he  had  a  single  note  only  and  that  was  flat. 
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He  had  a  happy  knack  for  saying  small  queer  things  which  made 
people  fancy  there  was  more  in  him.  But  that  was  all.  He  was 
a  kind  man,  and  I  have  no  doubt  lived  as  worthily  as  the  best." 

Clark  had  a  twin  brother,  Lewis  (1810?-1873),  who  had  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  New  York  literati,  and  the  brothers  be- 
gan editing  the  Knickerbocker  in  1834.  Willis  made  a  great  hit 
by  contributing  the  popular  "Ollapodiana"  series  to  this  maga- 
zine. Lewis  was  regarded  as  genial,  humorous,  lighthearted,  and 
popular  with  everyone  but  Simms.  Over  a  period  of  years,  the 
Knickerbocker,  like  the  Mirror,  praised  Simms'  work.  Later, 
however,  Lewis  Clark  engaged  in  a  warfare  of  words  with  Simms, 
Poe,  Duyckinck,  and  Mathews.  "I  suspect  that  Clark,  like  Mor- 
ris, forgets  all  my  free  contributions  of  previous  years,"  wrote 
Simms,  "because  I  do  not  continue  to  give.  They  are  both  of  the 
breed  of  the  horse-leeches  daughter,  continually  crying  'Give !'  " 

Lewis  Clark  once  stated  editorially  that  no  one  any  more  read 
Simms'  labored  romances.  Simms  in  return  commented  privately 
in  a  letter  to  Duyckinck  that  having  given  Clark  "the  lie  in  print 
and  cut  him  in  society,  I  feel  loth  to  soil  my  fingers  with  the 
skunk." 

Robert  Taylor  Conrad 

One  of  Simms'  Northern  correspondents  was  Robert  Taylor 
Conrad  (1810-1858)  of  Philadelphia.  After  being  admitted  to  the 
bar,  he  turned  to  an  editorial  career  with  the  Daily  Commercial 
Intelligencer,  a  periodical  which  subsequently  merged  with  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette.  His  play  Aylmere  was  bought  by  Edwin 
Forrest,  and  was  acted  with  success.  Because  of  failing  health, 
Conrad  turned  from  his  strenuous  editorial  career  to  the  practice 
of  law.  He  became  a  judge  of  the  recorder's  court  and  later  was 
elected  mayor  of  Philadelphia  by  the  Native  American  Party. 
Simms'  closest  association  with  Conrad  was  during  the  period 
of  the  latter's  editorship  of  Graham  s  Magazine,  in  which  Simms 
published  poems,  articles,  and  tales. 

John  Esten  Cooke 

John  Esten  Cooke  (1830-1886),  born  in  Winchester,  Virginia, 
knew  and  loved  only  Virginia,  seeing  the  life,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms of  that  state  through  rose-colored  glasses.  He  entered  the 
Confederate  Army  and  served  in  both  the  artillery  and  the  cav- 
alry. For  more  than  two  years  he  was  a  member  of  Jeb  Stuart's 
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staff.  Some  literary  account  of  his  observation  and  experience 
during  the  war  is  to  be  found  in  his  Life  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
Surry  of  Eagles -nest,  Mohun,  Wearing  of  the  Gray,  Hammer 
and  Rapier,  and  in  many  other  of  his  works. 

In  a  long  manuscript  sketch  of  his  own  life  (now  in  the  Charles 
Carroll  Simms  Collection  of  the  South  Caroliniana  Library), 
which  Cooke  sent  to  Simms,  he  states :  ''It  occurs  to  me  to  add  a 
word  upon  what  I  consider  the  significance  of  my  writings.  I  am  a 
Virginian,  a  monarchist,  what  is  called  a  cavalier  by  blood  and 
strain  and  feeling,  and  I  believe  that  any  merit  of  my  writing  has 
been,  and  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  I  am  Virginian  and  Cav- 
alier." 

Cooke  found  a  fellow  spirit  in  Simms,  the  South  Carolinian 
who  also  looked  upon  his  native  heath  with  a  passionate  devotion. 
They  found  great  delight  in  their  congenial  friendship,  as  is 
shown  in  a  passage  from  a  letter  which  Simms  once  wrote  the 
younger  man :  "Believe  me  to  thank  you  most  gratefully  for  the 
grace  &  geniality  with  which  you  lay  your  bosom  bare  to  the 
press  of  mine!" 

James  Fenimore  Cooper 

Bryant  wrote  that  Simms'  estimate  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
(1789-1851),  first  published  in  the  Magnolia  in  1842  and  later 
included  in  Views  and  Reviews,  was  "a  critical  essay  of  great 
depth  and  discrimination,  to  which  I  am  not  sure  that  anything 
hitherto  written  on  the  same  subject  is  fully  equal."  Trent  calls 
it  "a  sound  critical  essay  with  no  trace  of  unworthy  rivalry  on 
Simms's  part."  Simms  came  to  the  defense  of  his  fellow  novelist 
at  a  time  when  Cooper  was  being  hounded  by  both  the  American 
and  the  British  press.  He  was  so  excoriated  by  the  critics  that 
Simms,  on  one  occasion,  reported  that  he  had  just  received  a 
letter  from  Cooper  saying  that  were  he  ten  years  younger  he 
would  quit  the  country. 

Once  Simms  described  a  journey  that  he,  Cooper,  and  John 
P.  Kennedy  made  together  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
Along  the  way  the  conversation  fell  upon  the  subject  of  spiritual- 
ism. So  interested  did  they  become  in  the  discussion  that,  upon 
reaching  Philadelphia,  they  repaired  to  the  same  hotel  to  spend 
the  night  and  prolong  their  speculations. 
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Samuel  Henry  Dickson 

The  most  popular  and  perhaps  the  best  of  Simms'  novels,  The 
Yemassee,  was  dedicated  to  his  friend  Samuel  Henry  Dickson, 
M.D.  (1798-1872),  of  Charleston.  Dr.  Dickson  attended  the 
College  of  Charleston,  was  graduated  from  Yale,  and  read  medi- 
cine in  the  office  of  Dr.  P.  G.  Prioleau  of  Charleston.  He  re- 
ceived his  medical  degree  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Dickson  held  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the  Medical  College 
of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  at  Charleston  for  many  years,  and 
also  held  the  chair  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  the  City  of 
New  York  for  three  years.  After  the  Confederate  War  he  was  a 
professor  at  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  Philadelphia. 

Simms  and  Dickson  were  unusully  congenial  friends.  Simms 
was  interested  in  medicine  from  his  childhood  days.  Dickson 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  poems,  books  on  medicine,  and 
essays  on  slavery.  He  contended  that  the  law  prohibiting  the 
teaching  of  slaves  should  be  repealed.  Today  he  is  remembered 
for  his  nostalgic  poem,  greatly  loved  by  Southerners,  beginning: 
"I  sigh  for  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  pine, 

Where  the  jessamine  blooms,  and  the  gay  woodbine; 
Where  the  moss  droops  low  from  the  green  oak  tree, — 
Oh,  that  sun-bright  land  is  the  land  for  me!" 

William  Drayton 

Simms  dedicated  The  Kinsmen  to  William  Drayton  (1776- 
1846)  of  Philadephia.  Drayton  was  the  son  of  Chief  Justice 
William  Henry  Drayton,  who,  under  appointment  by  Washing- 
ton, served  as  the  first  United  States  district  judge  of  South  Car- 
olina. Drayton  attended  preparatory  school  in  England,  returned 
to  Charleston  to  study  law,  and  practiced  law  in  that  city.  He 
served  in  the  state  legislature,  as  a  colonel  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  as  a  member  of  Congress  for  four  terms. 

Both  Simms  and  Drayton  were  Unionist  leaders  in  Charles- 
ton. When  Drayton's  Fourth  of  July  address  was  published  in 
1834,  it  was  accompanied  by  an  ode  by  Simms.  Simms  always  de- 
ferred to  Drayton  as  an  older  friend,  and  as  to  one  whom  he  held 
in  very  great  respect. 
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Evert  Augustus  Duyckinck 

Simms  corresponded  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  with  his  New  York  friend  Evert  A.  Duyckinck  ( 1816- 
1878).  Duyckinck  was  graduated  from  Columbia  University, 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  a  year  spent  in 
Europe,  he  began  to  edit  Arctums  with  Cornelius  Mathews,  an- 
other New  York  correspondent  of  Simms'.  In  1847  Duyckinck 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Literary  World,  leaving  it  after  a 
few  months.  The  next  year,  however,  he  and  his  brother,  George 
Long,  purchased  the  periodical  and  edited  it  jointly.  In  1854  the 
brothers  united  in  preparing  a  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture in  two  volumes,  for  which  Simms  furnished  much  of  the 
Southern  material.  Duyckinck  was  a  contributor  to  Simms' 
Southern  and  Western,  and  Simms  was  a  contributor  to  the 
Literary  World.  As  editor  of  Wiley  and  Putnam's  "Library  of 
American  Books,"  Duyckinck  oversaw  the  publication  of  Simms' 
The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin  and  Views  and  Reviews.  Among 
Duyckinck's  other  works  are  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Emi- 
nent Americans,  National  History  of  the  War  for  the  Union, 
and  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  done  in  collaboration  with  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  and  left  in  manuscript  at  his  death. 

Simms  maintained  a  close  relationship  with  Duyckinck  and 
was  on  friendly  terms  with  his  brother,  George,  and  with  Mrs. 
Duyckinck's  two  brothers,  the  Pantons.  His  correspondence  with 
Duyckinck,  who  deliberately  ignored  the  violent  political  cur- 
rents which  lashed  the  two  men  over  a  period  of  years,  was  al- 
most entirely  a  literary  one.  Just  before  the  war  Simms  wrote 
to  him :  "In  your  placid  .  .  .  home  in  Clinton  Place,  you  hear 
nothing  of  the  bruit  of  chariots  &  horsemen,  and  if  you  hear 
you  do  not  heed  or  hearken.  Living  with  the  ages,  you  eschew 
the  times.  ..."  Their  close  friendship  survived  the  strain  of 
war,  as  did  most  of  Simms'  friendships  with  Northern  men. 
Immediately  after  the  defeat  the  correspondence  was  resumed, 
and  Simms'  letters  of  the  period  show  an  even  deeper  feeling 
toward  his  friend.  On  January  8,  1866,  he  wrote:  "Thanks  for 
your  kind  letter,  which  reached  me  yesterday.  Believe  me,  I  gladly 
reciprocate  the  gentle  and  loving  sentiments  which  you  express. 
We  are  both  of  a  temper  to  bear  meekly  our  several  crosses,  and 
to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  dispensations  of  the  great  Lawgiver 
of  all   the  nations.  We  may  cherish  regrets  without  becoming 
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querulous  over  them,  and  may  remember  wrong  doing  with  in- 
dignation, without  desiring  revenge.  With  those  who  love  us 
and  entertain  us  with  kindness,  we  have  means  of  requital  in 
a  love  which  finds  in  cherishing  gratitude,  one  of  the  most  grateful 
securities  for  conscience.  You  have  my  hand,  my  dear  Duyckinck, 
over  the  sea,  that  now  divides  us.     .     .     ." 

The  Eixets 

Among  Simms'  Northern  friends  who  lived  long  in  the  South 
were  William  Henry  Ellet  (1806-1859)  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth 
Fries  Ellet  (1818-1877).  Born  in  New  York  City,  Ellet  was  a  lec- 
turer in  elementary  chemistry  at  Columbia,  and  in  1835  he  suc- 
ceeded Robert  Gibbes  at  the  South  Carolina  College  as  professor 
of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  The  South  Carolina  leg- 
islature presented  him  with  a  silver  service  in  recognition  of  his 
discovery  of  a  new  and  cheap  method  of  preparing  gun  cotton. 
Simms,  Ellet,  and  Gibbes  were  especially  interested  in  the  med- 
ical significance  of  the  new  cult  of  Magnetism. 

Mrs.  Ellet,  also  a  New  Yorker,  began  her  literary  career  at 
fifteen.  Among  her  many  contributions  was  the  series  entitled 
The  Women  of  the  American  Revolution,  a  subject  suggested 
to  her  by  Simms.  Simms  did  not  regard  her  historical  efforts 
highly. 

Stephen  Elliott,  Jr. 

Stephen  Elliott,  Jr.  (1806-1866),  was  Simms'  boyhood  friend. 
He  was  the  son  of  Stephen  Elliott,  president  of  the  Bank  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina,  botanist,  editor,  professor  of  natural 
history  at  Charleston  College,  and  founder  with  Hugh  S.  Legare 
of  the  Southern  Review.  After  graduation  from  Harvard,  Ste- 
phen Elliott,  Jr.,  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Charleston 
bar  at  the  same  time  as  Simms.  He  practiced  law  in  Charleston 
and  in  Beaufort  from  1827  until  1833  and  then  became  a  candi- 
date for  Episcopal  orders. 

Elliott  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1835,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
chair  of  sacred  literature  at  South  Carolina  College,  was  or- 
dained a  priest,  and  in  1840  became  first  bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Georgia,  serving  as  rector  of  St.  John's  Church  and  later  of 
Christ  Church  in  Savannah.  In  1844  he  was  chosen  provisional 
bishop  of  Florida.  He  expended  a  large  fortune  in  supporting  a 
seminary  for  young  women  at  Montpelier,  Georgia. 
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An  eloquent  and  forceful  preacher,  Bishop  Elliott  published 
his  sermons  in  pamphlet  form  and  in  magazines.  Simms  and 
Elliott  were  lifelong  friends.  Simms  speaks  of  him  in  the  corre- 
spondence as  "my  old  intimate." 

Wiujam  Hawkins  Ferris 

Simms'  New  York  circle  was  not  entirely  made  up  of  literary 
men  and  publishers,  as  instanced  by  his  close  friendship  with  Haw- 
kins Ferris.  Ferris  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  New 
York  branch  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  Simms  was  in 
the  habit  of  dropping  into  what  he  termed  the  gilded  " Halls  of 
the  National  Mammon,"  where  he  took  great  joy  in  joking  with 
Ferris'  associates.  Once  he  presented  them  with  the  huge  antlers 
of  a  Woodlands'  deer,  which  he  said  might  adorn  the  entrance 
to  the  temple,  where,  "like  .  .  .  Tantalus  .  .  .  you  are  up  to 
your  neck  in  gold,  without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  helping 
yourself." 

While  in  New  York  Simms  was  a  frequent  guest  in  the  Ferris 
home,  delighting  in  Josie,  the  small  daughter  of  the  house.  Once 
he  sent  mocking  birds  from  Woodlands  as  a  gift,  with  detailed 
instructions  as  to  their  care.  On  another  occasion  he  presented 
Ferris  with  a  thousand  letters  from  literary  men  of  the  country. 
After  the  Confederate  War,  Ferris  was  indefatigable  in  raising 
money  to  help  Simms  and  his  friends.  Some  of  Ferris'  money 
went  to  the  aid  of  the  poet  Timrod.  When  Jamison's  Burwood, 
neighboring  plantation  to  Woodlands,  was  sold  for  debt  after  the 
war,  Simms  tried  to  get  Ferris  to  buy  it  and  move  South. 

Ferris  wrote  a  clear,  beautiful  hand  which  Simms  complained 
of,  saying  that  the  characters  were  as  large  as  a  barn  door  and 
that  the  lines  were  as  far  apart  as  a  church  door.  In  describing 
Ferris,  Simms  wrote:  "He  is  gentle,  kindhearted  and  intelligent 
— and  the  son  of  a  Scotchman." 

Edwin  Forrest 

Chief  among  Simms'  many  friends  of  the  theater  was  the 
Shakespearean  actor  Edwin  Forrest  (1806-1872)  of  Philadelphia. 
Before  meeting  Forrest,  Simms  uttered  an  editorial  protest  in 
the  Charleston  City  Gazette  against  the  proposed  action  of  New 
York  in  taking  a  bust  of  Forrest.  "Has  he  saved  the  State,  or 
the  life  of  a  citizen?  Honours  lose  their  value  if  too  frequently 
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used.  .  .  .  Mr.  Forrest  himself,  if  he  be  the  gentleman  we  have 
been  taught  to  think  him,  would  blush  to  look  his  own  face  in 
the  face." 

Forrest  had  an  ardently  admiring  New  York  friend  in  the 
person  of  James  Lawson,  and  it  was  at  Lawson's  house  that 
Simms  met  Forrest  for  the  first  time  in  1832.  From  that  time  on 
Forrest  is  a  topic  in  Simms'  letters.  Irving,  Bryant,  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  and  Simms  were  on  a  committee  to  present  Forrest  with 
a  gold  medal  before  his  departure  for  the  European  tour  of  1834. 
For  many  years  Simms  wrote  enthusiastic  reviews  of  Forrest's 
performances  in  Charleston  and  was  often  engaged  in  writing 
dramas  for  him,  none  of  which  he  ever  staged.  Simms  and  Law- 
son  were  his  loyal  friends  during  the  time  when  Forrest  sued  his 
wife,  Catherine  Sinclair,  for  divorce,  an  action  in  which  he 
shocked  the  entire  country  by  naming  nine  co-respondents.  In 
1848  Simms  wrote  a  poem,  "Fonthill,"  in  honor  of  Forrest's  show 
place  of  that  name  on  the  Hudson. 

John  Wakefield  Francis 

A  New  Yorker  whose  friendship  and  hospitality  Simms  en- 
joyed over  a  period  of  years  was  John  Wakefield  Francis  (1789- 
1861),  close  friend  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  of  Evert 
Duyckinck.  A  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  Francis  received 
his  medical  degree  in  1811  from  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  After  a  period  of  travel  and  study  in  Europe,  he  taught 
for  a  number  of  years  at  Columbia  College  and  the  short-lived 
Rutgers  Medical  College.  In  1830  he  retired  from  teaching  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  practice. 

A  member  of  many  medical  and  philosophical  societies,  both 
abroad  and  in  his  native  land,  a  popular  public  lecturer,  author  of 
numerous  essays  and  biographical  sketches  and  of  a  volume  of 
reminiscences,  Francis  was  in  demand  for  many  important  lit- 
erary and  professional  meetings  in  New  York.  Simms  met  most 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  celebrities  of  the  time  at  the  Francis 
home  in  Bond  Street.  Art,  science,  opera,  politics,  theology, 
American  history  and  antiquities  were  all  discussed  in  the  cheer- 
ful society  of  that  hospitable  fireside. 

Evert  Duyckinck  affectionately  dedicated  his  National  Portrait 
Gallery  to  Francis,  "the  good  physician,  the  devoted  promoter  of 
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many  noble  public  works."  Simms  dedicated  Vasconselos  to  him 
in  recognition  of  the  happy  days  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  Francis 
home. 

Charles  Fraser 

Charles  Fraser  (1782-1860)  was  Simms'  elder  by  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  After  practicing  for  many  years  at  the 
Charleston  bar,  Fraser  decided  to  devote  his  life  exclusively  to 
painting.  He  almost  rivalled  Edward  Malbone  in  delicacy,  rank- 
ing high  in  the  history  of  American  art.  In  1857  an  exhibition 
of  Fraser's  work  displayed  313  of  his  miniatures  and  139  land- 
scapes and  portraits.  In  recent  years  an  exhibit  of  Fraser's  minia- 
tures was  held  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

A  letter  of  Fraser's  of  June  27,  1844,  declined  Simms'  invita- 
tion to  contribute  to  The  Charleston  Book,  saying,  "I  do  not  aim 
at  Literary  reputation."  Simms  evidently  refused  to  take  no,  how- 
ever, for  two  of  Fraser's  poems  are  included  in  the  collection. 
In  a  letter  herein  presented,  introducing  John  Russell  to  Evert 
Duyckinck  of  New  York,  Simms  says  that  Russell  has  in  charge 
"certain  exquisite  paintings  of  Mr.  Charles  Fraser, — of  whose 
reputation  as  an  honored  contemporary  of  W.  Allston  &  Tho. 
Sully — as  a  painter  of  fine  taste  and  elaborate  finish — you  are 
probably  aware.  .  .  .  Mr.  Fraser  is  one  of  the  time  honored  & 
accomplished  gentlemen  of  our  city — equally  esteemed  as  a  citizen 
and  as  an  artist.  He  is  one  of  those  men  whom  you  would  par- 
ticularly love — mild,  calm,  gentle,  persuasive — graceful  &  correct 
in  thought  &  sweet  in  expression.  His  favorable  treatment  as 
an  artist  in  N.  Y.  will  be  grateful  to  all  of  us  in  Charleston." 

Charles  Etienne  Arthur  Gayarre 

Charles  E.  A.  Gayarre  (1805-1895)  of  Louisiana  was  of  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  and  French  descent.  When  he  was  still  a 
youth  he  produced  a  sensation  in  his  native  state  with  a  pamph- 
let opposing  the  criminal  code  submitted  to  the  legislature  by 
Edward  Livingston  in  1825.  So  effective  was  his  protest  that 
the  adoption  of  the  code  was  indefinitely  postponed. 

Gayarre  was  admitted  to  the  Philadelphia  bar  in  1829,  but  re- 
turned to  Louisiana.  He  rendered  a  genuine  public  service  to 
Louisiana  as  assistant  attorney  general  and  as  judge  of  the  city 
court.  He  was  the  author  of  histories  of  Louisiana  in  both  French 
and  English ;  and  though  highly  colored  with  a  vein  of  warm  po- 
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etic  imagery,  his  work  was  based  on  a  diligent  study  of  source  ma- 
terial. 

A  common  interest  between  Simms  and  Gayarre  was  their  de- 
votion to  the  study  of  history.  Gayarre  presented  a  copy  of  his 
work  on  The  Spanish  Domination  to  Simms  with  the  inscription : 
"My  most  excellent  friend, 

May  this  work  occasionally  remind  you  of 
one  who  is  so  sincerely  attached  to  you  and  who 
so  fully  appreciates  your  Literary  labors !" 

Eu  Geddings 

The  greatly  beloved  family  physician  of  the  Simmses  was  Eli 
Geddings  (1799-1878).  Dr.  Geddings  opened  a  private  medical 
school  in  Charleston  in  1828.  In  1831  he  became  professor  of 
anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  Medical  School  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  and  while  there  edited  the  Baltimore  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  and  Review  (1833-1834). 

In  1837  Dr.  Geddings  returned  to  Charleston  as  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  Medical  College.  Here  he  taught  until  1858, 
carrying  on  his  practice  at  the  same  time.  He  served  as  a  surgeon 
in  the  Confederate  Army  and  after  the  defeat  resumed  his  teach- 
ing and  practice  in  Charleston. 

Simms  relied  on  Dr.  Geddings  both  as  physician  and  friend. 
In  his  dedication  to  Views  and  Reviews  Simms  commented :  "I 
had  placed  your  name,  my  dear  Geddings,  in  one  of  the  first 
pages  of  a  favorite  study  in  fiction  which  I  have  in  hand — the 
scene  of  which,  on  our  own  Ashley,  is  very  dear  to  us  both;  but 
it  may  be  some  time  before  this  task  is  finished,  and  I  prefer  not 
to  lose  the  present  opportunity  of  saying  to  you,  how  very  much, 
and  how  faithfully,  I  am  your  friend." 

Lewis  Reeve  Gibbes 

Lewis  R.  Gibbes  (1810-1894),  a  cousin  of  Robert  W.  Gibbes, 
was  graduated  from  the  South  Carolina  College  and  from  the 
Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina  at  Charleston. 
After  studying  in  Paris,  Gibbes  accepted  a  position  on  the  faculty 
of  Charleston  College,  where  he  stayed  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
While  Gibbes'  chief  interest  was  astronomy,  he  was  also  deeply 
interested  in  chemistry,  zoology,  and  botany.  One  of  his  projects 
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was  making  a  study  of  nine  hundred  plants  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Columbia,  the  result  of  which  was  published  in  pamphlet  form. 
When  Simms  took  over  the  editorship  of  the  Southern  Quarter- 
ly Review  in  1849,  Gibbes  was  among  those  to  whom  he  wrote 
asking  for  regular  contributions. 

Robert  Wilson  Gibbes 

Robert  W.  Gibbes  (1809-1866)  was  born  in  Charleston,  at- 
tended South  Carolina  College,  studied  under  Thomas  Cooper, 
and  immediately  upon  leaving  college,  became  assistant  to  Coo- 
per in  the  department  of  chemistry,  geology,  and  mineralogy.  In 
1830  he  received  a  degree  from  the  Medical  College  of  the  State 
of  South  Carolina  at  Charleston,  but  continued  at  South  Caro- 
lina College  until  1834,  when  he  resigned  to  give  his  time  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  Columbia  and  to  his  other  interests.  He 
was  the  author  of  monographs  in  his  field,  the  compiler  of  Doc- 
umentary History  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  during  Simms* 
editorship.  Simms  and  Gibbes  were  doubtless  acquainted  from 
childhood,  having  a  common  bond  in  their  friends  Richard  Yea- 
don  and  Charles  Fraser. 

While  editing  the  Columbia  Phoenix,  Simms  wrote  an  account 
of  Sherman's  sack  and  destruction  of  Columbia,  in  which  is  given 
a  lengthy  description  of  Gibbes'  losses,  including  that  of  a  gallery 
of  more  than  two  hundred  paintings.  He  further  remarked  that 
Gibbes,  as  a  collector  of  works  of  art  and  science  and  historical 
documents,  was  known  over  the  country  in  the  character  of  a 
savant. 

The  Gilmans 

Samuel  Gilman  (1791-1858)  and  his  wife,  Caroline,  New  Eng- 
enders transplanted  to  Charleston,  were  among  Simms'  oldest 
literary  friends.  Gilman,  born  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  Charleston  in  1819.  His  many  translations,  his  articles 
in  the  North  American  Review,  and  his  essays  published  in  Lon- 
don, all  show  the  industry  of  his  literary  contributions. 

Mrs.  Gilman,  born  in  Boston  in  1794,  came  to  Charleston  upon 
her  marriage  to  Gilman  in  1819  and  remained  there  until  the 
year  of  Simms'  death.  She  began  publishing  verse  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  and  like  her  husband  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
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North  American  Review.  In  1832  she  began  the  publication  of 
the  Rose-Bud,  a  periodical  which  later  became  the  Southern  Rose, 
to  which  Simms  was  a  faithful  contributor.  She  is  best  remem- 
bered for  her  Recollections  of  a  Housekeeper  and  her  Recollections 
of  a  Southern  Matron.  Both  the  Gilmans  were  contributors  to 
Simms'  Charleston  Book. 

Though  an  early  and  warm  admirer  of  Simms,  Mrs.  Gilman 
was  not  always  pleased  with  his  unconventional  language.  In  a 
highly  complimentary  review  of  Mellichampe  she  wrote  in  the 
Southern  Rose:  "Why  is  the  word  'squelch,'  for  which  we  are 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  dictionary,  introduced?  The  dictionaries 
themselves  say  it  is  low — not  used.'  It  could  be  owing  to  no 
poverty  of  language,  for  the  author  has  a  deep  fountain  from 
which  to  draw." 

Louis  Antoine  Godey 

In  partnership  with  Charles  Alexander,  Louis  Godey  (1804- 
1878)  founded  the  Lady's  Book  in  1830,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
was  in  complete  control  of  the  enterprise.  He  purchased  the  La- 
dies' Magazine  of  Boston,  combined  it  with  his  own  work,  and 
brought  Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  another  correspondent  of 
Simms,  to  Philadelphia  to  edit  the  new  Godey 's. 

At  the  same  time  he  abandoned  the  habit  of  "scizzorizing"  from 
British  periodicals.  He  determined  to  Americanize  his  magazine. 
Realizing  the  value  of  superlatives,  he  announced  that  he  would 
give  for  original  articles  "the  highest  value  of  remuneration  of- 
fered by  any  periodical  in  this  country."  Simms  supplied  him  with 
what  he  called  his  batches  of  "Early  Lays,"  short  stories,  a  novel- 
ette, and  one  novel,  Katharine  Walton,  published  as  a  serial. 

Godey  boasted  of  his  circulation,  which  in  1851  was  twice  that 
of  any  other  American  periodical;  of  the  price  paid  to  his  con- 
tributors; and  of  his  policy  of  furthering  American  genius.  He 
avoided  any  controversial  subject;  he  and  Mrs.  Hale  kept  the 
pages  of  Godey' s  "pure" ;  they  gave  to  American  women  what 
they  wanted — fashion  plates,  lessons  in  etiquette,  platitudinous  ad- 
vice, sentimentality,  and  fiction. 

Parke  Godwin 

William  Cullen  Bryant  met  Parke  Godwin  (1816-1904)  in  a 
New  York  boarding  house  in  1836  and,  despite  the  fact  that 
Godwin  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  journalism,  offered 
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him  a  position  on  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  With  some  mis- 
givings, Godwin  accepted  the  offer.  In  1842  he  married  Bryant's 
daughter  Fanny. 

Always  an  idealist,  Godwin  became  an  active  champion  of 
reform  movements.  A  graduate  of  Princeton  and  a  licensed  law- 
yer, he  abandoned  his  office  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  because  he 
was  so  disturbed  by  slavery  that  he  did  not  want  to  build  up  a 
practice  there.  His  early  dislike  of  slavery  deepened  into  an  active 
hatred  of  the  institution.  As  Free-Soil  Democrats,  he  and  Bryant 
actively  opposed  any  extension  of  the  institution  and  favored  all 
measures  designed  to  curb  it.  With  a  touch  of  malice  he  described 
Simms  as  a  "voluble  talker  who  desired  to  set  us  right  on  the 
Southern  question." 

Although  Simms  as  a  result  of  his  close  friendship  with  Bryant 
saw  Godwin  frequently,  there  was  never  a  warmth  in  their  re- 
lationship. Simms  admired  the  ability  of  the  man  while  finding 
little  sympathy  with  him. 

William  John  Grayson 

William  John  Grayson  (1788-1863)  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  earliest  settlers  of  Beaufort,  South  Carolina.  He  attended 
the  South  Carolina  College,  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Charleston.  He  became  a  state 
senator,  a  member  of  Congress,  and  collector  of  the  port  of 
Charleston.  Like  Simms,  he  was  an  opponent  of  Hayne  and 
Calhoun  in  the  Nullification  crisis  and  in  later  years  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  secession  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  a  friend 
of  James  Louis  Petigru  and  Hugh  S.  Legare,  and  wrote  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  former. 

His  best  known  poem  is  "The  Hireling  and  the  Slave."  In 
one  of  Simms'  scrapbooks  is  a  tribute  to  Grayson : 
"To  many  wast  a  teacher,  to  the  few 
Who  knew  and  loved  thee,  a  good  man 

whose  due 
Was  properly  love  from  all  who  read,  or  knew." 

Rufus  WiivMOT  Griswold 
A  Baptist  clergyman  turned  journalist,  editor,  compiler,  and 
lecturer  was  R.  W.  Griswold  (1815-1857)  of  Vermont.  In  the 
course  of  his  lecturing,  Griswold  spent  some  time  in  Charles- 
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ton,  where  he  became  a  principal  in  what  was  delicately  termed 
his  "reluctant"  marriage  to  Charlotte  Myers.  This  affair  caused 
embarrassment  to  his  Southern  acquaintance  who  felt  an  obli- 
gation to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  visitor. 

Griswold  succeeded  Poe  as  an  editor  of  Graham's  Magazine, 
to  which  Simms  was  a  frequent  contributor,  and  became  Poe's 
literary  executor.  He  compiled  several  anthologies  of  British  and 
American  writers.  Although  Griswold's  critics  today  seldom  have 
anything  but  sneers  for  him,  Simms,  though  complaining  at  length 
of  the  neglect  of  Southern  writers  in  Griswold's  anthology  of 
American  poetry,  declared  in  the  Magnolia  that  it  was  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  compilations.  He  states :  "The  greater  fault  is  not 
so  much  in  what  he  has  done  as  in  what  he  has  left  undone." 

Fitz-Greene  Haixeck 

Fitz-Greene  Halleck  (1790-1867),  remembered  today  as  the 
author  of  "Marco  Bozzaris"  and  the  touching  "Green  Be  The 
Turf  Above  Thee,"  contributed  the  well  known  "Croaker  Papers" 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  in  collaboration  with  his  friend 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  author  of  The  Culprit  Pay.  "Green  Be 
The  Turf  Above  Thee,"  written  upon  the  death  of  Drake,  was 
the  title  poem  of  Alnwick  Castle.  Drake,  Halleck,  Alnwick  Castle, 
and  The  Culprit  Fay  are  all  discussed  in  Simms'  letters. 

Simms  and  Fritz-Greene  Halleck  were  both  friends  of  James 
Grant  Wilson.  After  Halleck's  death,  Wilson  applied  to  Simms 
for  reminiscences  of  Halleck  for  his  proposed  biography.  Simms 
provided  the  following  pleasing  vignette  of  the  poet :  "We  met 
occasionally  during  my  summer  visits  annually  to  the  North, 
and  I  always  found  him  a  pleasant  companion,  genial  and  spark- 
ling with  humor,  quick  at  repartee,  and  inclining  to  the  sarcastic 
when  speaking  of  pretension  and  pretenders.  .  .  .  With  the  few 
whom  Fitz-Greene  Halleck  liked,  and  with  whom  he  associated 
on  equal  terms,  he  was  genial,  graceful,  never  wanton  of 
speech,  .  .  .  apt  always  and  prompt  at  reply  ...  he 
made  no  ambitious  or  feverish  struggles  after  fame  or  public 
favor.  He  was  above  all  meanness,  and  never  forgot  the  Gentle- 
man in  the  poet  ...  in  his  satire,  the  weapon  he  uses  is  the 
small  sword,  not  the  bludgeon.  It  is  a  polished  blade,  and,  how- 
ever mortal  the  thrust,  it  did  not  mangle  the  victim.  The  grace 
and  dexterity  of  his  satire  were  habitual  to  him  in  society.  .  .  ." 
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The  Hammonds 

One  of  the  daughters  of  A.  P.  Aldrich,  in  describing  a  literary 
gathering  at  Woodlands,  says:  "Governor  James  H.  Hammond 
was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  both  Mr.  Simms  and  my  father. 
Between  these  two  notedly  handsome,  and  socially  delightful  gen- 
tlemen, Hammond  looked  like  a  reincarnation  of  some  Greek 
demigod.  His  cold  and  chiseled  classic  beauty ;  his  statuesque  form 
and  stately  poise  were  antique  in  impressiveness.  He  was  perhaps 
the  one  man  to  whom  Simms  ever  surrendered  the  floor  in  argu- 
ment or  conversation.  They  were  foils  to  each  other  at  every 
point." 

James  Henry  Hammond  (1807-1864),  editor  of  a  Nullifica- 
tion paper,  and  Simms,  editor  of  a  Unionist  paper,  held  opposite 
views  as  young  men.  Hammond  did  not  like  Simms  upon  first 
acquaintance,  but  in  1840  a  friendship  was  begun  which  steadily 
deepened  with  the  years.  Hammond  was  in  office  only  a  short 
time  —  a  member  of  Congress  in  1835-1836;  governor  in  1842- 
1844;  United  States  senator  in  1857-1860 — but  Simms  was  con- 
fident that  his  shoulders  were  the  only  ones  broad  enough  to 
bear  the  mantle  of  Calhoun.  Embittered  and  made  wretched  by 
a  personal  scandal  which  frustrated  a  host  of  ambitions,  Ham- 
mond lived  in  retirement  on  his  plantation  in  Barnwell  District, 
wielding  from  there  a  political  influence  felt  throughout  the 
South.  He  also  became  one  of  the  South's  leading  agriculturists. 
It  was  said  that  no  man  dared  speak  to  him  so  frankly  as  did 
Simms,  who  dared  anything.  Once  he  wrote  Hammond :  "Were 
you  as  rarely  good  as  you  are  rarely  endowed,  you  would  be  one 
of  the  most  perfect  men  living." 

Besides  Simms,  Hammond  was  really  close  to  one  person 
only — his  fascinating  brother,  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus  Ham- 
mond (1814-1876),  called  "The  Major."  Marcellus  was  also 
a  planter.  He  served  ably  in  the  Mexican  War  and,  urged  by 
Simms,  wrote  many  articles  on  agricultural  and  military  matters, 
as  well  as  a  series  on  the  Mexican  situation. 

"The  Major"  was  as  difficult  as  his  brother;  they  quarrelled 
violently  at  times,  with  Simms  acting  as  arbiter.  Once  "The 
Major's"  wife  wrote  her  son:  "Mr.  H.  seems  better  the  last  few 
days.  I  mean  is  more  agreeable.  His  health  is  fine."  One  of  "The 
Major's"  inimitable  letters,  written  during  the  hopeless  days  of 
Reconstruction,  describes  his  situation :  "The  Hill  over  the  grave 
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is  paradise  in  comparison  to  our  present  location.  .  .  .  Cook 
and  I  have  had  words.  .  .  .  Cook  boasted  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. .  .  .  Said  he  was  the  best  educated  man  and  scholar 
in  the  State.  Told  him  to  go  to  hell." 

Simms  dearly  loved  the  Hammonds  and  named  a  son  for  them. 
In  apprising  them  of  the  compliment  he  wrote  teasingly :  ".  .  . 
the  General  [James  H.  Hammond]  first  as  an  old  &  true  friend; 
you  second  as  a  young  friend  but  one  whom  I  hold  no  less  true. 
.  .  .  I  take  for  granted  that  if  any  thing  should  happen  to  me, 
you  will  both  give  the  boy  the  benefit  of  your  good,  &  withhold 
from  him  the  knowledge  of  your  evil/' 

Paul  Hamilton  Hayne 

From  riches  to  poverty  is  the  story  of  the  gifted  Paul  Hamil- 
ton Hayne  (1830-1886),  who  was  born  into  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  South  Carolina.  Hayne  was  a  nephew 
of  the  statesman,  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Webster's  formidable  op- 
ponent, and  a  descendant  of  the  Revolutionary  martyr,  Colonel 
Isaac  Hayne.  Before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  thirty,  Paul  Hayne 
had  published  three  volumes  of  poetry. 

Of  all  the  younger  literati  of  Charleston,  Hayne  was  undoubt- 
edly the  favorite  with  Simms.  Simms  was  devoted  to  Hayne's 
wife,  Mary  Middleton  Michel,  and  the  Michel  brothers,  connec- 
tions of  Simms'  second  wife.  After  the  war,  Hayne  and  Simms 
met  at  Copse  Hill,  Hayne's  tiny  cottage  at  Grovetown,  near 
Augusta,  Georgia,  where  the  family  retired  after  his  fortune  was 
wiped  out.  The  two  friends  cooked  bacon  and  cornbread  in  iron 
pots  over  the  open  fire  while  they  joked  of  the  fate  which  had 
pursued  them  to  this  sorry  pass.  The  tender  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  two  men,  "without  one  cloud,"  Hayne  termed  it,  is 
clearly  visible  in  Simms'  letters.  Perhaps  the  best  description  of 
Simms  in  person  and  in  spirit  left  on  record  is  that  presented 
in  Hayne's  "In  Memoriam." 

Joel  Tyler  HeadlEy 

J.  T.  Headley  (1813-1897),  whom  Poe  called  "the  autocrat 
of  all  quacks,"  began  a  career  of  writing  as  a  result  of  illness. 
Educated  for  the  ministry  at  Union  College  and  at  Auburn  The- 
ological Seminary,  he  accepted  a  small  charge  at  Stockbridge, 
Massachusetts,  rather  than  the  large  New  York  church  offered 
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him,  but  even  this  proved  too  strenuous  for  him  and  he  sought  to 
regain  his  health  in  Italy. 

As  Nathaniel  P.  Willis,  Theodore  S.  Fay,  and  numerous  lesser 
figures  were  at  this  time  supplying  accounts  of  their  journeys, 
the  dignitaries  they  met,  the  soirees  they  attended,  Headley 
joined  the  group.  His  "Letters  from  Italy"  began  appearing  in 
New  York  newspapers.  Soon  they  were  collected  and  published 
as  Italy  and  the  Italians  (1844)  and  Letters  from  Italy  (1845). 
Headley's  Napoleon  and  His  Marshalls  (1846)  and  Washington 
and  His  Generals  (1847)  were  immediate  successes. 

Simms  and  his  wife  made  friends  with  Headley  on  an  early  trip 
to  the  North.  Simms  called  upon  Headley  for  contributions  for 
his  Southern  and)  Western  and  noticed  his  volumes  favorably 
when  they  appeared.  Simms  wrote  of  him  in  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger:  "He  writes  as  his  great  subjects  fought,  and 
we  accompany  them  to  battle,  and  feel  inspired  with  much  of  the 
ardor  which  fired  their  dauntless  breasts." 

Henry  William  Herbert 

H.  W.  Herbert  (1807-1858)  came  to  America  in  1831.  For 
eight  years  he  taught  Latin  and  Greek  in  a  preparatory  school, 
went  on  hunting  and  fishing  trips,  and  published  Greek  trans- 
lations. While  still  teaching,  Herbert  started  the  American  Month- 
ly Magazine  (New  York)  to  which  Simms  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor. Herbert's  first  novel,  The  Brothers:  A  Tale  of  the 
Fronde,  was  favorably  reviewed  by  the  critics,  and  other  romances 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  He  soon  became  known  to  all  the 
important  literary  figures  in  New  York  and  gave  up  teaching  to 
become  one  of  the  most  prolific  writers  in  America.  Under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Frank  Forester,"  he  wrote  articles  and  books 
on  field  sports. 

Clothed  in  a  checked  suit,  with  a  large  plaid  shawl  draped  over 
his  shoulders,  Herbert  was  a  familiar  figure  on  the  streets  of 
New  York.  As  he  grew  older,  he  fell  into  frequent  melancholy 
moods.  When  his  second  wife  left  him  within  a  few  weeks  after 
their  marriage  in  1858,  he  committed  suicide  in  a  fit  of  despond- 
ency. 

Charles  Fenno  Hoeeman 

Charles  F.  Hoffman  (1806-1884)  began  his  career  as  a  lawyer 
in  New  York  City,  but  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  abandoned 
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the  law  to  become  associated  with  the  New  York  American, 
where  in  1833  he  favorably  reviewed  Simms'  Martin  Faber.  He 
thereupon  launched  into  a  literary  career  which  included  the  edi- 
torship of  the  Knickerbocker,  the  American  Monthly  Magazine 
(New  York),  and  the  Literary  World.  Before  he  was  committed 
to  the  state  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
in  1849,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  Hoffman  had  pub- 
lished The  Vigil  of  Faith,  and  Other  Poems;  The  Echo:  or  Bor- 
rowed Notes  for  Home  Circulation;  and  Greyslaer. 

Both  Simms  and  Hoffman  chose  a  famous  murder  case  as  the 
subject  matter  for  a  novel  and  inevitably  the  two  works  were 
compared.  Poe,  in  his  portrait  of  Hoffman  which  appeared  in 
Godey's,  refers  to  Greyslaer  as  "a  romance  based  on  the  well 
known  murder  of  Sharp,  the  Solicitor-General  of  Kentucky,  by 
Beauchampe.  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  (who  has  far  more  power, 
more  passion,  more  movement,  more  skill  than  Mr.  Hoffman,) 
has  treated  the  subject  more  effectively  in  his  novel  'Beauchampe ;' 
but  the  fact  is  that  both  gentlemen  have  positively  failed,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  That  both  books  are  interesting  is  no  merit 
either  of  Mr.  H.  or  of  Mr.  S.  The  real  events  were  more  impres- 
sive than  are  the  fictitious  ones.  The  facts  of  this  remarkable 
tragedy,  as  arranged  by  actual  circumstance,  would  put  to  shame 
the  skill  of  the  most  consummate  artist.  Nothing  was  left  to  the 
novelist  but  the  amplification  of  character,  and  at  this  point  neither 
the  author  of  'Greyslaer'  nor  of  'Beauchampe'  is  specially  au  fait." 

George  Frederick  Holmes 

George  Frederick  Holmes  (1820-1897)  came  to  the  United 
States  from  British  Guiana  and  settled  in  Orangeburg,  South 
Carolina,  where  as  a  young  man  he  taught  school.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  but  his  interests  being  literary,  he  became  as- 
sociated with  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  in  Charleston. 
Simms  wrote  in  the  Magnolia:  "Mr.  Holmes,  though  a  young 
man,  is  confessedly  a  good  scholar,  a  linguist  of  high  reputation, 
who  thinks  correctly,  and  expresses  himself  with  grace  and  per- 
spicuity. The  Belles-Lettres  department  of  the  Review  ought  to 
flourish  in  his  hands." 

Holmes  held  professorships  at  Richmond  College,  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  the  University  of  Virginia.  For  a  time 
he  was  president  of  the  University  of  Mississippi.  Simms  tried 
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unsuccessfully  over  a  period  of  years  to  obtain  for  him  an  ap- 
pointment at  the  South  Carolina  College. 

Simms  and  Holmes  became  fast  friends  early  in  the  forties.  A 
common  bond  was  their  friendship  with  Jamison.  Holmes  was 
a  constant  contributor  to  Simms'  magazines,  and  Simms  furthered 
the  younger  man's  career  in  many  ways.  Holmes  married  Eliza 
Lavalette  Floyd,  daughter  of  John  Floyd,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia (1849-1852),  and  niece  of  William  C.  Preston. 

Washington  Irving 

"Irving  .  .  .  may  be  placed,"  said  Simms  in  Views  and  Re- 
views, "in  the  same  list  with  Addison — who  was  a  writer  of  gen- 
tlemanly pleasantries — who  told  his  story,  a  graceful,  pleasant 
narrative,  with  the  air  of  a  gentleman  presiding  at  the  dinner 
table,  solicitous  while  doing  the  honours  and  making  everything 
agreeable,  not  to  suffer  himself  to  fall  into  any  merriment  which 
could  derange  the  quiet  order  of  his  company." 

In  planning  a  visit  to  James  K.  Paulding,  Simms  remarked 
that  he  would  like  to  take  in  Irving  on  the  way.  The  painting 
entitled  "Washington  Irving  and  His  Literary  Friends  at  Sunny- 
side"  shows  Simms  seated  in  the  group  to  the  left  of  Irving,  the 
central  figure. 

Irving  (1783-1859)  was  a  friend  of  William  C.  Preston  of  the 
South  Carolina  College,  and  of  the  painter,  Washington  Allston. 
He  twice  visited  Preston  and  others  in  South  Carolina. 

George  Payne:  Rainsford  James 

It  was  often  remarked  that  G.  P.  R.  James  (1799-1860)  and 
Simms  wrote  alike.  Born  in  London  and  educated  at  private 
schools  in  England  and  France,  James  began  to  write  historical 
romances  at  a  time  when  Scott  had  established  the  popularity  of 
that  form.  He  reaped  a  rich  reward  both  in  England  and  America. 
Sixty-seven  of  his  works  are  catalogued  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  among  the  best  examples  of  his  style  are  his  Richelieu  and 
Philip  Augustus. 

For  a  time  James  held  the  office  of  historiographer  royal  in 
the  reign  of  William  IV.  He  came  to  America  as  British  consul, 
serving  in  Massachusetts  and  in  Virginia.  He  and  his  wife  and 
son  and  daughter  were  visitors  at  Woodlands,  and  James  and 
Simms  kept  up  a  correspondence  for  some  years. 
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David  Flavel  Jamison 

David  Flavel  Jamison  (1810-1864)  was  the  son  of  Van  de 
Vastine  Jamison,  a  physician  and  planter  of  Orangeburg  Dis- 
trict. Jamison  attended  South  Carolina  College,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  served  in  the  state  legislature  (1836-1848),  was  chair- 
man of  military  affairs  during  most  of  that  period,  introduced 
the  bill  to  establish  the  South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  and 
was  president  of  the  Secession  Convention.  He  was  serving  as 
presiding  judge  for  the  Military  Court  of  Beauregarde's  corps 
in  Charleston  when  he  died  of  yellow  fever  in  1864.  Simms  acted 
as  one  of  his  pall-bearers. 

Jamison  was  a  man  of  high  scholarly  attainments  and  the 
owner  of  a  valuable  library.  His  ''Raymond  Lully"  series,  transla- 
tions from  the  French,  appeared  in  Simms'  Magnolia.  His  two- 
volume  work  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  was  written  at  Simms'  sug- 
gestion and  was  dedicated  to  him. 

Jamison  first  came  to  know  Simms  through  George  Frederick 
Holmes.  Although  he  did  not  at  first  like  Simms,  their  friend- 
ship grew  so  warm  through  the  years  that  in  1859  Jamison  bought 
Burwood,  a  neighboring  plantation  to  Woodlands,  the  better  to 
enjoy  Simms'  companionship. 

William  Alfred  Jones 

W.  A.  Jones  (1817-1900)  began  his  literary  career  with  high 
hopes  and  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  After  his  graduation 
from  Columbia,  Jones  studied  law,  but  he  was  soon  convinced 
that  jurisprudence  could  never  hold  his  interest.  He  moved  from 
law  to  journalism,  and  at  various  times  worked  for  Arcturus  and 
the  Literary  World.  He  rapidly  made  friends  among  the  literary 
circles  of  New  York.  He  knew  Irving,  Dana,  Hoffman,  Mathews, 
Duyckinck,  and  Lawson;  he  received  high  praise  from  Poe;  and 
Bryant  regarded  him  as  a  personal  friend.  His  articles  were  in 
demand  by  the  editors  of  the  American  [Whig]  Review  and  the 
Democratic  Review.  He  was  a  contributor  to  Simms'  Southern 
and  Western  and  Simms  reviewed  his  essays  in  the  Charleston 
papers. 

In  1851  Jones  was  appointed  librarian  of  Columbia  College, 
a  post  he  filled  with  distinction  for  fourteen  years.  Disappointed 
that  a  wealthy  relative  failed  to  leave  him  a  fortune  and  know- 
ing that  his  essays  were  no  longer  popular,  he  retired  to  Norwich 
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Town,  Connecticut,  where  he  spent  the  last  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  seclusion. 

John  Pendleton  Kennedy 

A  welcome  visitor  at  Woodlands  was  J.  P.  Kennedy  ( 1795- 
1870)  of  Baltimore.  Kennedy  was  a  kinsman  of  Simms'  Virginia 
friend  John  Esten  Cooke,  and  Simms  was  forever  prodding  him 
to  put  on  record  a  biographical  sketch  of  Cooke's  brother,  Pendle- 
ton. Kennedy  was  a  lawyer  and  a  politician,  as  well  as  a  writer. 
He  served  for  several  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Maryland  House 
of  Delegates,  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  as  a  member 
of  Congress,  and  as  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Of  his  many  works  Kennedy  is  perhaps  best  remembered  for 
Swallow  Barn  and  Horse-Shoe  Robinson,  the  scene  of  the  latter 
being  laid  in  Simms'  native  state.  Simms  entertained  a  real  af- 
fection for  Kennedy,  to  whom  he  dedicated  Count  Julian. 

The  Lawsons 

"Next  to  my  own,  [your  family]  possesses  the  best  portion  of 
my  heart,"  wrote  Simms  to  the  Scotsman,  James  Lawson  (1799- 
1880).  Lawson  was  born  in  Glasgow  but  came  to  live  in  New 
York  in  1815.  He  was  a  poet,  playwright,  newspaper  editor,  and 
business  man.  His  poems  and  sketches  appeared  frequently  in 
such  magazines  as  the  Knickerbocker,  the  New  York  Literary 
Gazette  and  American  Athenaeum,  and  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  and  in  Simms'  Gazette  and  Magnolia.  His  play  Gior- 
dano was  acted  in  the  Park  Theatre  in  1828.  His  Tales  and 
Sketches,  by  a  Cosmopolite,  published  in  1830,  had  already  ap- 
peared serially  in  Simms'  City  Gazette.  In  1827-1829  Lawson 
edited  the  New  York  Morning  Courier  with  John  B.  Skilman  and 
James  G.  Brooks,  and  in  1829-1833  the  Mercantile  Advertiser 
with  Amos  Butler.  In  1857  he  printed  privately  his  collected 
poems,  Gleanings  from  Spare  Hours  of  a  Business  Life.  One  of 
the  poems  was  a  tribute  to  Simms : 

"I  prize  thee,  for  thy  heart  with  mine 

Hath  ever  beat  in  sweet  communion; 
Through  years  of  cloud  and  hours  of  shine  .  .  ." 

Sometime  previous  to  1830  a  correspondence  was  begun  be- 
tween Simms  and  Lawson,  although  the  earliest  Simms  letter 
apparently  extant  is  dated  1830.  When  Simms  went  to  the  North 
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for  the  first  time  in  1832  he  sought  Lawson  immediately,  feeling 
that  through  their  correspondence  he  was  already  a  friend.  Law- 
son  was  what  Simms  termed  the  "Prince  of  Bad  Correspond- 
ents," and  Simms  was  determined  to  cure  him  of  his  "diabolical 
infirmity  of  not  writing,"  but,  over  a  period  of  forty  years,  he 
failed  to  do  so.  "Confound  your  apologies;  they  take  up  half 
your  letter  and  leave  you  no  room  for  what  you  really  have  to 
say,"  Simms  complained.  "I  know  that  you  are  a  rascally  cor- 
respondent, &  don't  want  your  longwinded  assurances  to  that 
effect." 

From  the  summer  of  1832  until  late  in  1835,  Simms  and  Law- 
son  had  a  gay  time  together  courting  a  number  of  New  York's 
fashionable  young  ladies.  Lawson  married  the  one  cautiously  re- 
ferred to  in  the  correspondence  as  "Miss  M.  E." — Mary  Eliza 
Donaldson.  Simms  was  devoted  to  Lawson's  wife,  fondly  dub- 
bing her  "Lady  Lyde."  She  was  young,  lovely,  mischievous  and 
flirtatious — and  she  adored  the  new  waltz.  Simms  tormented  her 
with  his  teasing  about  the  literary  men  who  flocked  to  her  ball- 
room. Once  he  wrote  Lawson :  "It  warms  my  heart  to  hear  that 
she  loves  me  as  much  as  ever.  I  could  forgive  anybody  but  her- 
self for  falling  off  from  me." 

Mrs.  Lawson's  parents,  the  Robert  Donaldsons,  and  her  sis- 
ter, Caroline,  lived  with  the  Lawsons.  At  times  Mr.  Lawson's 
father  and  his  sister  were  there  as  well.  It  was  an  unhappy  ar- 
rangement. The  Donaldsons  got  on  rather  badly  with  Lawson, 
and  Lawson's  sister  did  not  contribute  to  the  harmony  of  the 
group.  Simms  often  acted  as  peacemaker  in  the  household. 

The  Lawson  children  and  the  Simms  children  became  devoted 
friends.  There  was  much  visiting  between  Woodlands  and  New 
York.  Simms  named  a  daughter  for  "Lady  Lyde,"  and  for  a  long 
time  it  was  hoped  by  the  families  that  she  would  marry  James 
Lawson,  Jr.  Lawson  named  a  son  Gilmore  Simms  and  Lawson's 
daughter  Mary  became  a  regular  correspondent  of  Simms'. 

The  Lawson  home  was  a  favorite  gathering  place  for  the  New 
York  literati  and  for  visiting  literary  celebrities.  While  attending 
to  the  publishing  of  his  books,  Simms  rarely  failed  to  visit  Lawson 
once  or  twice  a  year  over  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  some- 
times staying  for  several  months.  There  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  foremost  writers  of  the  day.  Duyckinck  said  that  Lawson 
introduced  the  best  American  authors  to  the  British.  Poe  once 
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wrote  that,  though  Lawson  was  a  Scotsman,  few  men  had  more 
ardently  at  heart  the  welfare  of  American  letters,  that  he  was 
known  for  his  warm  sympathies,  his  fluency  in  conversation,  his 
ability  to  tell  a  capital  story,  and  that  he  was  generally  respected 
and  beloved. 

The  friendship  between  Simms  and  Lawson  only  deepened 
with  the  war  years.  "You  &  I  might  have  adjusted  the  whole 
issue,"  Simms  wrote  him,  " — i.  e.,  if  despotic  powers  for  24  hours 
had  been  given  us."  And,  as  Simms  stood  surveying  the  ruin  of 
all  his  hopes,  he  wrote :  "I  do  not  blame  you  for  this  war.  I  know 
that  you  desired  peace." 

Hugh  Swinton  Legare 

Hugh  Swinton  Legare  (1797-1843),  born  in  Charleston  of 
Huguenot  and  Scots  ancestry,  was  permanently  crippled  at  the 
age  of  five  by  an  inoculation  with  smallpox.  As  a  result  his  at- 
tention became  centered  upon  intellectual  attainments.  He  was 
educated  at  Willington  Academy  and  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege, from  which  he  was  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He 
studied  law  for  three  years  in  this  country  and  then  went  to  Paris 
and  Edinburgh  for  two  years'  further  study  of  French  and  Roman 
law.  He  served  in  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  in  1820-1822 
and  again  in  1824-1830.  In  1828  Legare  and  Stephen  Elliott 
were  associated  as  editors  of  the  Southern  Review.  In  1830  he 
was  elected  attorney  general  of  South  Carolina;  and  in  1832  he 
accepted  the  post  of  charge  d'affaires  in  Belgium,  which  he  held 
for  four  years.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  in  1836, 
and  in  1841  he  was  made  attorney  general  of  the  United  States. 

An  authority  on  the  civil  law,  an  accomplished  linguist,  a 
Unionist  leader,  diplomat,  orator,  debater,  critic,  and  a  command- 
ing figure  in  American  public  affairs,  Legare  was  the  kind  of  man 
to  praise  the  self-educated  boy  Gilmore  Simms,  who  as  a  child 
had  tramped  to  Legare's  estate  on  the  Ashley.  Simms  says :  "I 
sang  the  Ashley,  in  heroics,  a  thousand  lines,  when  I  was  a  boy 
of  seventeen — in  heroics,  by  the  way,  which  won  the  praise  of 
Hugh  Legare,  then  one  of  our  local  literary  oracles  in  Carolina. 
He  loved  the  Ashley  .  .  .  and,  in  his  full,  rotund  manner, 
would  say,  'Yes,  sir,  it  deserves  to  be  sung  in  high  heroics.  It  is 
a  noble  and  poetical  river.'  " 
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William  Leggett 

Among  the  literati  Simms  met  on  his  first  trip  to  the  North 
was  the  fiery  controversialist  William  Leggett  (1801-1839). 
There  was  much  to  attract  the  adventure-loving  Simms  in  Leg- 
gett's  background.  At  eighteen  Leggett  had  gone  to  Illinois  to 
lead  the  life  of  a  pioneer ;  at  twenty-one  he  had  been  commissioned 
a  midshipman  in  the  navy  and  had  sailed  almost  immediately  for 
the  Mediterranean;  and  at  twenty-four  he  had  been  courtmar- 
tialed  for  engaging  in  a  duel  with  a  fellow  midshipman. 

Already  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poetry,  Leggett  next  became 
a  regular  contributor  to  the  New  York  Mirror.  In  1828  he  estab- 
lished his  own  magazine,  the  Critic,  which  lasted  only  ten 
months.  He  then  became  assistant  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  and  in  1834,  when  Bryant  went  to  Europe,  he  left 
Leggett  in  charge  of  the  newspaper.  Leggett  threw  all  the  weight 
of  the  Post  behind  Jacksonian  principles.  He  fought  for  a  broad 
suffrage,  free  trade,  and  an  abolition  of  the  United  States  Bank 
— with  all  of  which  measures  Simms  was  in  hearty  agreement. 

Leggett  gradually  moved  to  the  cause  of  abolition.  The  vio- 
lence of  his  partisanship  caused  the  Post  to  lose  subscribers  rap- 
idly, and  Bryant  hastened  back  to  America  to  take  over  active 
control  of  his  paper.  Harassed  by  ill  health  and  chafing  under 
the  restrictions  imposed  by  Bryant,  Leggett  left  the  Post  in  1836. 
He  was  highly  gratified  in  1839  by  an  appointment  as  diplomatic 
agent  to  Guatemala,  but  he  died  before  sailing  to  assume  the 
station.  By  the  time  of  his  death  Simms  had  so  lost  sympathy 
with  Leggett  that  he  characterized  him  as  a  mauvais  sujet  and  as 
a  person  who  thought  he  knew  all  things. 

Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet 

Remembered  today  as  the  author  of  Georgia  Scenes,  A.  B. 
Longstreet  (1790-1870)  began  his  career  in  law,  then  turned  to 
politics,  to  religion,  to  literature.  After  his  graduation  from  Yale 
and  from  the  Litchfield  School  of  Law,  Longstreet  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  his  native  Georgia  and  became  well-known  for 
his  success  in  criminal  cases.  He  served  in  the  state  legislature, 
became  judge  of  the  Ocmulgee  judicial  district,  and  established  the 
Augusta  State  Rights  Sentinel,  which  in  1836  was  consolidated 
with  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  Longstreet  was  preparing  to  run  for 
Congress  when  the  death  of  his  eldest  child  turned  him  from  pol- 
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itics   to  religion.   He  entered  the   Methodist-Episcopal  ministry 
and  served  in  Augusta. 

While  living  in  Augusta,  Longstreet  began  his  humorous  se- 
ries, Georgia  Scenes,  which  were  published  anonymously  in  the 
Milledgeville  Southern  Recorder,  but  which  soon  appeared  in  his 
own  paper,  the  Augusta  State  Rights  Sentinel.  A  second  series 
was  written  for  Simms'  Magnolia.  During  his  varied  career, 
Longstreet  served  as  president  of  Emory  College,  Centenary  Col- 
lege, the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  the  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege. 

Of  Georgia  Scenes,  Simms  said :  ' 'Unquestionably  far  beyond 
comparison,  they  are  the  best  specimens  in  this  field  that  American 
genius  has  produced.  And  that  they  spring  from  this  region — a 
region  which,  as  yet,  has  put  no  claim  to  the  regards  of  the  nation 
in  a  literary  point  of  view  tends  to  reflections  of  some  signifi- 
cance." 

Benson  John  Lossing 

Benson  John  Lossing  (1813-1891),  best  remembered  for  his 
Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  was  the  joint  owner  and 
editor  of  the  Poughkeepsie  Telegraph  and  later  editor  of  the 
Poughkeepsie  Gasket,  a  great  favorite  throughout  Dutchess  and 
the  neighboring  counties.  Simms'  friends  the  James  Grant  Wilson 
family  came  from  England  early  in  the  eighteen  thirties  and  made 
their  home  in  Poughkeepsie,  where  Simms  was  in  the  habit  of 
paying  flying  visits  during  his  Northern  trips. 

Possessed  of  a  natural  taste  for  art,  and  wishing  to  illustrate 
the  Gasket  himself,  Lossing  learned  wood  engraving  at  the  New 
York  Academy  of  Design.  His  flair  for  drawing  stood  him  in 
good  stead  when  he  travelled  over  the  country  extensively  in  the 
preparation  of  his  historical  works.  His  Outline  History  of  the 
Fine  Arts  was  published  in  "Harper's  Family  Library."  When 
he  conceived  the  idea  for  the  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  1848,  Harpers  concluded  a  contract  with  him  which  in- 
volved some  nine  thousand  miles  of  travel  to  the  battlefields  of 
the  Revolution. 

A  natural  tie  between  Simms  and  Lossing  was  their  deep  in- 
terest in  historical  matters.  In  addition  to  his  work  on  the  Rev- 
olution, Lossing  was  the  author  of  The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of 
the  War  of  1812  and  of  The  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Givil 
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War  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  of  numerous  biographical 
sketches  of  celebrated  Americans. 

The  McCords 

Among  Simms'  circle  of  literary  friends  in  South  Carolina 
were  the  David  James  McCords.  McCord  (1797-1855),  de- 
scribed as  hot-tempered,  impulsive,  and  a  lover  of  good  com- 
pany, was  admitted  to  the  bar  nearly  ten  years  before  Simms  and 
compiled  with  his  law-partner,  Henry  Junius  Nott,  two  volumes 
of  Reports  of  Cases  .  .  .  in  the  Constitutional  Court  (1820- 
1821).  After  Nott's  death,  he  continued  the  series  alone.  He 
served  in  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives  between 
1832-1837;  edited  the  Columbia  Telescope,  a  violent  Nullification 
paper,  while  Simms  was  editing  the  Charleston  City  Gazette,  a 
leading  Unionist  organ;  and  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review  under  Simms'  editorship. 

McCord's  second  wife,  Louisa  Susanna  Cheves  (1810-1879), 
a  daughter  of  Langdon  Cheves,  at  one  time  president  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  was  an  old  friend  of  Simms,  the  Cheves 
family  being  neighbors  of  Simms  on  Charleston  Neck.  When 
Simms  was  asked  to  write  an  answer  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  he 
preferred  to  have  a  Southern  woman  answer  the  Northern  one; 
so  he  asked  Louisa  McCord,  a  poet  and  writer  on  political  and 
economic  subjects,  to  review  it.  Like  her  husband,  Mrs.  Mc- 
Cord was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Re- 
view under  Simms'  editorship. 

In  a  letter  to  Simms,  Mrs.  McCord  once  said  of  herself :  "You 
are  so  polite  as  to  ask  for  the  data  for  a  notice  of  myself.  I  am 
flattered  by  the  compliment,  but  know  nothing  about  myself,  ex- 
cept that  I  am  my  father's  daughter,  born  Dec,  1810,  married 
May,  1840,  and  am  not  dead  yet." 

George  McDuffie 

When  Simms  was  editor  of  the  Unionist  Gazette,  George  Mc- 
Duffie  (1790-1851)  was  at  the  height  of  his  powers  as  an  ardent 
Nullifier.  McDuffie  was  a  contemporary  of  Calhoun's  and  at  one 
time  lived  with  Calhoun's  brother  William,  in  order  to  attend  the 
Willington  Academy,  near  Abbeville,  South  Carolina.  He  was 
graduated  from  South  Carolina  College  and  served  as  represen- 
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tative  in  Congress  from  1821-1834,  when  he  became  governor 
of  South  Carolina.  In  1842  he  succeeded  William  C.  Preston  in 
the  Senate.  McDuffie's  vehement  speeches  delivered  in  Congress 
display  a  genius  for  attack,  whereas  his  writings  show  a  more 
elaborate  and  milder  style. 

Simms,  who  was  opposed  to  McDuffie  during  the  Nullification 
period,  thundered  in  his  City  Gazette  against  the  elder  statesman : 
"I  would  preserve  and  protect  it  [the  Union]  from  itself,  cries 
Governor  Hamilton — I  honour  it  and  would  keep  it  sacred,  vo- 
ciferates Mr.  McDuffie — and  a  crowd  of  obscures  join  in  the 
clamor.  .  .  .  "In  1830  Simms  quoted  in  the  City  Gazette  a 
ton  mot  of  McDuffie's :  "If  I  wished  to  make  a  man  ridiculous, 
I  would  make  him  Governor." 

Holding  McDuffie  in  deep  respect,  however,  Simms  paid  him 
this  tribute  in  the  City  Gazette  of  May  27,  1831 :  "George  Mc- 
Duffie— a  man  whose  very  errors  we  honor,  as  springing  rather 
from  the  exhuberance  and  fertility,  than  the  wilfulness  of  his 
genius." 

Andrew  Gordon  Magrath 

With  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  Presidency,  An- 
drew Gordon  Magrath  (1813-1893)  removed  his  judicial  robe, 
declaring :  "This  temple  of  justice  has  been  closed  before  its  altars 
have  been  desecrated  with  sacrifices  to  tyranny."  The  son  of  Cap- 
tain John  Magrath,  who  operated  a  coastwise  steamer,  he  was 
born  in  Charleston,  was  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina  College, 
studied  law  with  James  L.  Petigru,  and  then  went  to  Harvard  for 
further  study.  He  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1840,  was 
appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  in  1856,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Secession  Convention  that  carried  South 
Carolina  out  of  the  Union.  From  1861-1864  he  served  as  judge  of 
the  Confederate  States  District  Court.  In  December,  1864,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  South  Carolina. 

Frederick  Adolphus  Porcher,  in  his  memoirs,  says  of  Magrath : 
"Clever,  affable,  witty  and  good-humored,  he  was  exceedingly 
popular.  He  had  a  certain  amount  of  strength  in  the  Irish  vote, 
but  he  was  generally  so  acceptable  to  all  that  he  did  not  need  that 
very  equivocal  sort  of  support.  Everyone  looked  favorably  upon 
him  and  I  believe  no  one  grudged  him  the  laurels  he  had  won." 
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Cornelius  Mathews 

Cornelius  Mathews  (1817-1889)  of  New  York,  even  before 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837,  was  destined  for  a  literary 
career.  By  the  time  he  was  nineteen,  his  articles  and  poems  were 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Review  and  in  the  American  Month- 
ly Magazine.  As  Simms  pointed  out,  Mathews  made  the  mistake 
of  dabbling  in  every  form  of  literature.  In  1839  he  published 
Behemoth:  A  Legend  of  the  Mound-Builders;  in  1841  and  1842, 
while  he  and  Duyckinck  were  editing  Arcturus,  he  contributed 
The  Career  of  Puffer  Hopkins  to  their  periodical;  in  1840  his 
satirical  drama,  The  Politicians,  was  played  without  success. 
These  works  were  followed  by  such  volumes  as  Poems  on  Man,  a 
series  of  rather  pompous  pieces;  Witchcraft,  a  play  of  the  Puri- 
tan period;  and  Big  Abel  and  the  Little  Manhattan,  a  satirical 
treatment  of  New  York.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  verse  for  periodi- 
cals and  edited  Yankee  Doodle,  a  weak  imitation  of  Punch. 

Simms,  with  a  sincere  desire  to  praise  Mathews,  could  not 
honestly  refrain  from  adverse  criticism.  In  his  letters  to  Duyck- 
inck, Simms  complained  that  Mathews  was  his  own  worst 
enemy,  that  he  would  take  advice  from  no  one,  that  he  refused 
to  work  his  best  vein.  In  making  up  his  selections  for  Views  and 
Reviews,  however,  Simms  combined  and  reworked  two  of  his 
critiques  of  Mathews.  Like  Clark  of  the  Knickerbocker,  Simms 
dignified  Mathews'  work  beyond  its  real  value  by  devoting  too 
much  space  to  criticism  of  it.  The  Knickerbocker  charged  that 
Simms,  Duyckinck,  and  others  were  vainly  attempting  to  thrust 
Mathews  down  the  throat  of  an  unsuspecting  public. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life  Simms,  in  writing  to  Duyckinck, 
remarked :  "Mathews  would  not  permit  himself  to  be  a  gentleman 
in  his  passion  to  be  an  author." 

Alexander  Beaufort  Meek 

Alexander  Beaufort  Meek  (1814-1865)  of  Alabama,  like  many 
Southern  men  of  letters,  was,  in  his  own  words,  "not  a  poet  by 
profession  or  ambition."  He  was  rather  a  representative  of  a 
large  group  of  cultured  gentlemen,  trained  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
in  the  law,  who  turned  to  literature  for  refreshment  and  relaxa- 
tion. 

In  1835  Meek  began  simultaneously  the  practice  of  law  and 
the  editing  of  a  newspaper  in  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.  Following 
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a  short  interval  during  which  he  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Seminole  War,  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  Alabama. 
In  1842-1844  he  served  as  judge  of  the  Tuscaloosa  County- 
Court,  and  during  his  term  of  office  prepared  A  Supplement  to 
Aiken  s  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  Alabama.  The  most  active  period 
of  Meek's  life  began  in  1845,  when  he  was  appointed  assistant 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  1847  he  began  a  four-year  term  as 
United  States  attorney  for  Southern  Alabama.  For  five  years  he 
edited  the  Mobile  Register,  and  at  different  times  represented  his 
district  in  the  state  legislature,  where  he  succeeded  in  establishing 
the  free  school  system  of  Alabama.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were 
given  to  writing  a  history  of  Alabama,  a  work  left  incomplete  at 
his  death.  Three  slender  volumes — all  of  Meek's  published  work 
— give  evidence  of  what  he  might  have  done  for  literature  had 
he  chosen  to  devote  himself  to  this  field. 

A  friendship  of  long  duration  existed  between  Simms  and 
Meek.  Simms  was  in  complete  accord  with  Meek's  belief  in  pure 
literature  as  opposed  to  literature  with  a  purpose.  Simms'  long 
review  of  Meek's  oration  before  the  two  literary  societies  of  the 
University  of  Georgia,  entitled  "Americanism  in  Literature,"  was 
the  first  article  in  the  first  number  of  his  Southern  and  Western. 

The  Miles  Brothers 

Sitting  beside  Simms  when  he  died  was  James  Warley  Miles 
(1818-1875),  a  graduate  of  South  Carolina  College,  an  Epis- 
copal minister  and  assistant  rector  of  St.  Michael's,  a  missionary 
to  the  Orient,  and  librarian  and  later  professor  of  Greek  lan- 
guage and  literature  at  the  College  of  Charleston.  A  great  bond 
between  Miles  and  Simms  was  their  common  interest,  with  Pro- 
fessor Augustus  Sachtleben,  in  German  readings.  Spare  and  as- 
cetic, steeped  in  metaphysics,  with  a  great  facility  for  languages, 
Miles  was  also  a  deep  lover  of  poetry.  Simms  dedicated  Areytos 
to  him,  claiming  that  Miles  was  in  some  degree  responsible  for 
the  collection,  having  urged  it  as  a  record  "of  all  these  things 
we  have  discovered  already,  in  those  protracted  sessions  of 
thought  and  speculation,  when,  either  in  your  studio  or  mine,  we 
sate  together,  night  after  night,  looking  out  upon  night  and  stars, 
and  brooding  over  those  deep,  sad,  grand  mysteries,  which  affect, 
quite  as  earnestly,  the  dwellers  beneath,  as  those  above  the  moon." 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  figures  in  Charleston  in  Simms' 
day  was  James  Miles'  younger  brother,  William  Porcher  Miles 
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(1822-1899).  He  was  graduated  from  Charleston  College  with 
highest  honors,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
was  assistant  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  Charles- 
ton for  twelve  years,  mayor  of  Charleston,  president  of  the  S.  C. 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics,  and  a  member  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Confederate  Congress.  He  was  much  in 
demand  as  an  orator.  In  a  characteristic  vein,  Simms,  in  reviewing 
one  of  his  Charleston  orations,  declared  that  Miles  united  happily 
the  arts  of  the  speaker  with  those  of  the  writer,  that  his  style  was 
polished,  forcible,  persuasive,  that  he  was  "an  artist — with  this 
defect,  which  he  has  yet  to  overcome,  that  he  does  not  quite  suc- 
ceed in  concealing  the  artist." 

Porcher  Miles  became  godfather  to  Simms'  little  daughter  Har- 
riet Myddelton.  Simms'  letters  to  Miles  are  predominantly  politi- 
cal in  character,  but  his  deep  affection  for  the  younger  man  is  por- 
trayed in  the  dedicatory  sonnet  to  The  Cassique  of  Kiawah,  in 
which  he  recalls  the  time  when  Miles  watched  with  him  over  the 
two  sons  Simms  lost  from  yellow  fever  on  the  same  day: 
"O  friend!  who  satt'st  beside  me  in  the  hour 
When  Death  was  at  my  hearth  .  .  . 
No  brother  more  devoted ! — More  than  friend, 
Beloved  evermore, — behold  me  thine!" 

George  Pope  Morris 

George  Pope  Morris  (1802-1864),  born  in  Philadelphia,  spent 
many  years  in  New  York  City  as  a  poet,  songwriter,  and  editor. 
Of  his  many  songs,  "Woodman  Spare  That  Tree"  is  the  one 
chiefly  remembered  today,  and  though  he  was  the  compiler  of 
two  then  widely  known  anthologies,  Song  Writers  of  America 
and  American  Melodies,  his  major  work  was  the  editorship  of  the 
New  York  Mirror.  Morris  commenced  the  publication  of  this 
periodical  in  1823  and  was  connected  with  it  either  as  editor  (or 
co-editor),  publisher,  or  both  until  1845.  During  this  period  the 
Mirror  numbered  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  best  writers 
of  the  day. 

Morris  held  as  abiding  a  dislike  for  Simms  as  Simms  held  for 
him.  The  Mirror  had  praised  Simms'  early  work  and  accepted 
many  articles  from  him  for  publication,  but  Simms  contended  that 
Morris  did  not  pay  him  and  that  he  became  offended  when  he 
ceased  to  furnish  contributions.  By  the  early  1840's  Morris  and 
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N.  P.  Willis,  then  co-editors  of  the  Mirror,  had  begun  to  battle 
openly  with  Simms.  Simms'  letters  are  full  of  such  thrusts  as  the 
following:  "I  see  that  the  dirty  fellows  of  the  Mirror  have  been 
carping  at  my  books  &  sneering  at  Poe  for  affecting  them." 

James  Lawrence  Orr 

A  member  of  Congress,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, a  signer  of  the  Ordinance  of  Secession,  a  Confederate  sena- 
tor, governor  of  South  Carolina  in  1865-1868,  and  circuit 
judge  during  reconstruction,  James  L.  Orr  (1822-1873)  was 
an  important  figure  in  South  Carolina  public  life  over  a  long  pe- 
riod of  years.  Orr  and  Simms  corresponded  about  various  pub- 
lic matters,  often  of  the  prospect  of  the  South  as  a  separate  na- 
tion. Orr  opposed  immediate  secession,  quarrelled  with  Jefferson 
Davis,  organized  Orr's  Regiment  for  the  war,  and  opposed  the 
reconstruction  policies  of  President  Johnson. 

B.  F.  Perry,  who  lived  in  the  same  section  of  the  state  with 
Orr  and  knew  him  well,  said  that  Orr  was  bold,  frank  and  open, 
kind  and  generous,  cordial  and  conciliating,  unpretending  and  un- 
assuming; and  that  it  was  difficult  to  know  him  intimately  with- 
out liking  him.  On  the  other  hand,  Sidney  Andrews  remarked: 
"He  was  considered  one  of  the  coolest-headed  and  soundest- 
hearted  Union  men  in  the  State  five  years  ago  this  summer ;  but, 
for  all  that,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  in  the  Secession 
Convention,  and  in  the  Rebel  Senate  during  the  whole  existence 
of  the  Confederate  government.  Now  he  is  one  of  the  leading  re- 
constructionists.  Many  of  the  delegates  distrust  him, — they  say 
he  changes  from  one  side  to  the  other  too  easily." 

Orr  ended  his  long  public  career  as  American  minister  to  the 
Court  at  St.  Petersburg.  He  died  in  that  city  in  1873. 

James  Kirke  Paulding 

In  1839  Simms  dedicated  The  Damsel  of  Darien  to  James 
Kirke  Paulding  (1778-1860).  Writing  to  Paulding  at  the  same 
time,  he  spoke  of  him  as  "one  of  the  fathers  of  our  forest  lit- 
erature" and  a  champion  in  the  field  of  national  literature,  and 
begged  him  not  to  retire,  even  temporarily,  from  that  field.  In  a 
letter  to  Lawson,  Simms  explained  that  one  reason  for  the  dedi- 
cation, besides  personal  friendship,  was  that  Paulding  had  been 
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badly  treated  by  the  critics  and  he  wished  to  show  his  apprecia- 
tion. 

Paulding  was  much  in  sympathy  with  the  South,  a  fact  com- 
mented upon  appreciatively  in  Charleston  by  the  Southern  Lit- 
erary Journal.  Simms  and  James  Grant  Wilson,  in  1854,  visited 
Paulding  at  Placentia,  near  Hyde  Park;  and  in  1856  Simms 
wrote  to  Duyckinck  that  he  had  promised  Paulding  to  visit  him 
that  summer  and  that  he  might  "take  Irving,  Hoyt  and  others 
on  our  way."  As  a  boy  Paulding  had  written  for  Peter  Irving's 
paper,  the  Morning  Chronicle.  Later,  with  William  Irving,  his 
brother-in-law,  and  Washington  Irving,  his  close  friend,  he  be- 
gan the  humorous  series  Salmagundi. 

Benjamin  Frankun  Perry 

A  devout  and  unwavering  lover  of  the  Union,  B.  F.  Perry 
(1805-1886)  on  the  eve  of  Secession  said  to  John  PI.  Means: 
"They  are  now  all  going  to  the  devil,  and  I  will  go  with  them." 

At  the  time  Simms  was  editing  the  Unionist  paper  in  Charles- 
ton during  the  Nullification  crisis,  Perry  was  writing  the  editorial 
column  of  the  Greenville  Mountaineer,  the  Unionist  paper  at  the 
other  end  of  the  state.  So  consistent  was  Perry  in  his  stand  for  the 
Union  and  so  highly  was  he  regarded  by  the  people  of  his  state 
that  he  was  made  provisional  governor  in  1865,  as  the  leader  most 
acceptable  to  the  North  and  hence  the  man  under  whom  South 
Carolina  might  best  hope  to  re-enter  the  Union. 

On  the  back  of  a  letter  from  Perry,  Simms  made  the  follow- 
ing notation :  "Major  Perry  of  Greenville,  S.  C.  A  good  lawyer 
and  an  excellent  Gentleman.  For  a  long  time  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  S.  C.  A  great  gatherer  of  revolutionary  lore,  and 
the  writer  of  most  of  the  things  belonging  to  that  period  in  the 
paper  of  the  Magnolia.  W.  G.  S." 

A  close  friendship  and  a  faithful  correspondence  between  the 
two  men  continued  over  a  long  term  of  years.  Perry  wrote  an  af- 
fectionate tribute  to  Simms  which  he  included  in  his  Reminis- 
cences: "The  Doctor  was  originally  a  Union  man,  and  co-operated 
with  the  Union  party  of  South  Carolina  for  many  years.  He  ul- 
timately gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  secession  party,  and  became 
a  terrible  disunionist.  .  .  .  He  is  a  great  talker,  and  I  have  known 
few  persons  who  talked  better.  He  is  a  most  genial  and  boon  com- 
panion. In  appearance,  he  is  fine  looking,  and  possesses  fine  man- 
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ners.  I  have  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Doctor  for  many 
years." 

Jam^s  Louis  Pktigru 

Simms  dedicated  his  fourth  volume  of  poems,  The  Vision  of 
Cortes,  Cain,  and  Other  Poems,  to  James  Louis  Petigru  (1789- 
1863),  a  native  of  Abbeville  District.  He  was  graduated  from 
South  Carolina  College  with  first  honor  in  1809,  studied  law,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after  moved  to  Charleston.  He  was 
elected  attorney  general  of  South  Carolina  in  1822.  When  the 
Nullification  crisis  of  1830-1832  made  it  appearance,  Petigru  took 
a  firm  stand  with  the  Union  party  against  the  principles  advocated 
by  Calhoun.  He  was  a  lecturer  in  much  demand  in  the  1850's.  At 
the  time  of  the  Confederate  War  he  was  engaged  in  codifying  and 
annotating  the  laws  of  South  Carolina,  a  work  for  which  he  had 
been  engaged  by  the  state  legislature. 

In  Simms*  early  career  he  and  Petigru  were  rather  closely  as- 
sociated. Petigru's  wife  was  a  cousin  of  Simms'  first  wife,  and 
both  Simms  and  Petigru  were  violently  active  in  the  Nullification 
movement.  In  the  last  issue  of  Simms'  Gazette  in  1832,  Petigru 
warned:  "People  of  Carolina!  be  no  longer  deceived!  The  suc- 
cess of  Nullification  will  ring  the  funeral  knell  of  the  Union."  Con- 
sistent to  the  last,  it  was  said  of  him  in  1860:  "Everybody  in 
South  Carolina  has  seceded,  except  Mr.  Petigru." 

Edgar  AlIvAn  Poe 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  (1809-1849)  was  serving  in  Battery  H,  First 
Artillery,  at  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island  when  the  twenty- 
two-year-old  Simms  delivered  the  oration  for  the  fifty-second  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie.  It  is  not  known  that 
they  met  then,  but  in  March,  1845,  Simms  remarked  in  a  letter 
to  Duyckinck  that  he  believed  that  Poe  was  no  friend  of  his  from 
his  savage  attack  on  The  Partisan.  He  felt  that  Poe  was  not  "so 
much  out  in  his  estimate"  as  that  the  review  was  rude,  offensive, 
and  personal  in  tone.  He  added,  however,  "I  do  not  puff  the  man 
when  I  say  I  consider  him  a  remarkable  one  ...  he  is  a  man 
of  remarkable  power,  to  whom  I  shall  strive  one  day  to  do  that 
justice  which  a  great  portion  of  the  public  seems  desirous  to  with- 
hold." 

From  1841  until  his  death,  however,  although  pointing  out  the 
defects,  Poe  consistently  accorded  high  merit  to  Simms'  work. 
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A  friendship  developed  between  the  two  men,  and  Simms  urged 
his  Northern  friends  to  befriend  Poe.  In  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Poe  seeking  advice  upon  his  troubled  affairs,  Simms  begged  him 
to  stop  squabbling,  to  discard  his  undesirable  associates,  to  cher- 
ish his  wife.  "No  friend  can  well  help  you  in  the  struggle  which 
is  before  you.  .  .  .  You  are  too  largely  &  too  variously  endowed, 
not  to  entertain  the  conviction  ...  of  ...  a  final  victory  over 
fortune.  ...  It  may  seem  to  you  very  impertinent  .  .  .  that 
he  who  gives  nothing  else,  should  presume  to  give  counsel.  But 
one  gives  that  which  he  can  most  spare.  ..." 

Joel  Roberts  Poinsett 

Joel  Roberts  Poinsett  (1779-1851),  born  in  Charleston,  was 
sent  to  St.  Paul's  school  in  London.  For  a  short  time  he  studied 
medicine  at  Edinburgh,  but  soon  found  that  military  science  and 
languages  were  his  chief  interests.  In  1800  he  returned  to  Charles- 
ton to  study  law,  and  during  the  following  year  set  off  on  a 
seven-year  tour  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  From  1810  to  1814 
he  was  special  agent  in  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  Chile,  from  1816  to 
1820  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives, 
from  1821  to  1825  a  member  of  Congress,  and  from  1825  to 
1829  minister  to  Mexico.  During  Van  Buren's  administration  he 
was  secretary  of  war. 

The  great  variety  of  Poinsett's  interests  is  shown  by  his  work 
in  developing  a  road  system  for  South  Carolina,  by  his  success- 
ful effort  to  found  a  National  Institute  for  the  Promotion  of 
Science  and  the  Useful  Arts,  by  his  contributions  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society,  and  by  his  experiments  in  plant  breed- 
ing, which  led  to  the  introduction  of  the  poinsettia,  the  flower 
that  bears  his  name,  into  the  United  States. 

Simms  and  Poinsett  were  both  strong  Jacksonians  and  ardent 
Unionists.  Both  were  interested  in  agriculture,  and  both  spoke 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  its  meeting  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1845.  Poinsett  was  a  contributor  to  Simms' 
magazines  and  to  Simms'  anthology,  The  Charleston  Book. 
Simms  wrote  Poinsett's  obituary  for  the  Charleston  Courier. 
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Francis  Peyre  Porcher 

Francis  Peyre  Porcher  (1825-1895)  was  born  in  Berkeley 
Parish,  Charleston.  He  was  educated  at  Mount  Zion  Academy, 
received  an  A.B.  degree  from  South  Carolina  College  in  1844,  and 
an  M.D.  degree  from  the  Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  in  1847.  He  spent  two  years  in  further  study  in  medical 
schools  in  Paris  and  Florence. 

Porcher  was  early  interested  in  the  "medico-botanical  plants 
and  ferns"  of  his  native  region.  This  interest  closely  paralleled 
that  of  Simms  and  was  no  doubt  partially  responsible  for  their 
early  friendship.  Their  letters  often  dealt  with  discussions  of  me- 
dicinal properties  of  indigenous  plants. 

Porcher  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Charleston  Medical 
Journal  and  Review  and  a  contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences.  Simms  was  instrumental  in  helping  Por- 
cher to  procure  the  position  of  surgeon  to  various  military  organi- 
zations during  the  Confederate  War.  He  is  best  remembered 
today  for  Resources  of  the  Southern  Fields  and  Forests,  in  which 
he  acknowledges  the  help  of  "my  distinguished  friend,  W.  Gilmore 
Simms,  Esq." 

William  Campbell  Preston 

William  C.  Preston  (1794-1860),  descended  from  a  distin- 
guished Virginia  family,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  when  his 
father  was  serving  as  a  Congressman  from  Virginia.  Preston  was 
graduated  from  South  Carolina  College;  studied  law  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  roomed  with  Hugh  S.  Legare;  practiced  law  in 
Virginia;  was  a  member  of  the  South  Carolina  legislature;  and 
served  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  colleague  of  Calhoun's.  He 
was  president  of  the  South  Carolina  College  from  1845-1851. 
Preston  and  Washington  Irving  were  intimate  friends  for  more 
than  four  decades. 

In  one  of  Simms'  letters  he  speaks  of  dining  with  Preston  at 
the  College.  A  bond  with  Preston  lay  in  the  fact  that  Andrew 
Govan,  Mrs.  Simms'  uncle,  was  a  boyhood  friend  and  college 
mate  of  Preston's.  In  his  reminiscences  of  his  European  travels, 
Preston  recounts  many  amusing  adventures  with  Govan  abroad, 
adding  a  note  to  the  effect  that  in  their  travels  there  developed 
"an  intimacy  which  continued  through  life." 
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The  Reynolds  Brothers 

The  three  Reynolds — James  Lawrence  (1814-1877),  Thomas 
Caute  (1821-1887),  and  William  Sims  (1812-1888)— grew  up 
with  Simms  in  Charleston  and  remained  his  lifelong  friends. 

James  L.  Reynolds  was  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a  good 
scholar  and  an  able  Baptist  minister.  He  held  professorial  posts 
in  various  Southern  colleges,  teaching  for  twenty  years  at  the 
South  Carolina  College  and  ending  his  career  at  Furman  Uni- 
versity. Reynolds  was  a  contributor  to  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger and  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review.  Simms  commented 
editorially  on  the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  his  style. 

Thomas  Caute  Reynolds  studied  at  Heidelberg,  was  a  compe- 
tent lawyer  and  linguist,  and  served  as  United  States  minister 
to  Spain  and  as  governor  of  Missouri.  A  tie  with  Simms  was  a 
love  of  German  and  Spanish  literature.  Reynolds  was  a  contribu- 
tor to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  The  Charleston  Book, 
and  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review.  He  was  the  author  of  De 
Vera  Judicii  Juratorum  Origine,  Natura  et  Indole,  published  in 
Heidelberg  in  1842.  He  once  sent  to  his  friend,  Baronness  Goethe, 
daughter-in-law  of  the  poet,  a  copy  of  Simms'  Yemassee. 

William  Sims  Reynolds  was  named  Sims  for  his  cousin,  Dr. 
Marion  Sims,  who  was  also  a  connection  of  Simms'.  There  was 
a  still  closer  tie  with  Simms  through  his  connection  with  Mrs. 
Simms'  family  through  the  Carrolls.  A  graduate  of  the  South 
Carolina  Medical  College,  William  Sims  Reynolds  practiced  med- 
icine at  Fair  Mount,  his  plantation  in  Barnwell  District,  not  many 
miles  from  Woodlands,  and  the  two  men  liked  to  ride  on  horse- 
back together  through  the  pine  barrens.  Simms  and  Reynolds 
were  both  interested  in  the  new  cult  of  Mesmerism,  Reynolds' 
book  on  the  subject  proving  a  topic  of  discussion  in  Simms'  let- 
ters. The  Southern  Literary  Journal  for  June,  1838,  carried  an 
article  by  Reynolds,  "Reflections  on  Prussian  Law." 

The  Rhetts 

An  unusual  relationship  existed  between  Simms  and  the  Rhett 
family,  distinguished  descendants  of  the  famous  Colonel  William 
Rhett  who  fought  the  pirates  off  Charles  Town  in  Colonial  days. 
Simms  was  in  the  uneasy  position  of  being  a  personal  friend  but 
a  political  enemy  of  the  Rhetts,  a  position  which  he  seemed  to 
have  maintained  throughout  his  life.  They  were  opposed  on  the 
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Nullification-Unionist  issue;  they  also  disagreed  on  Calhoun's 
position  in  the  state.  The  Rhetts  represented  a  political  clique 
which  Simms  fought  bitterly  for  years.  Simms  accused  the  whole 
family  of  arrogance,  declaring  in  1861  that  "the  Rhetts  cannot 
bear  prosperity,  and  they  have  kicked  over  the  milk  tub  of  theirs." 

Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  (1800-1876),  born  in  Beaufort,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  served  in  the  state  legislature  and  in  Con- 
gress, was  an  exponent  of  Nullification  and  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention which  passed  the  Ordinance  of  Secession.  He  was  a  close 
friend  of  Calhoun's,  succeeding  him  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  the  author  of  various  letters  and  speeches. 

Albert  Moore  Rhett  (1809-1843),  brother  of  Robert  Barn- 
well Rhett,  attended  Yale,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833,  and 
served  in  the  state  legislature.  His  career  was  cut  short  in  1843, 
when  he  died  in  Charleston  of  yellow  fever. 

Robert  Barnwell  Rhett  had  two  distinguished  sons,  Alfred,  and 
R.  B.  Rhett,  Jr.  Major  (later  Colonel)  Alfred  Rhett,  was  com- 
mander of  Fort  Sumter  during  the  Confederate  War.  Simms'  son 
Gilmore,  a  student  at  The  Citadel,  left  school  to  become  an  officer 
in  Colonel  Rhett's  Regiment  of  Artillery.  Robert  Barnwell  Rhett, 
Jr.,  as  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury,  bitterly  opposed  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  his  administration.  B.  F.  Perry  characterized  him 
as  conceited,  intolerant,  rash,  and  unstable. 

Over  a  long  period  a  personal  friendship  existed  between  Simms 
and  the  Rhetts  despite  their  political  antagonism.  When  it  was 
suggested  that  Simms  ask  the  Rhetts  to  help  in  getting  aid  from 
the  legislature  for  his  History  of  South  Carolina,  he  replied  that 
he  could  not  ask  favors  of  people  who  would  consent  for  personal 
reasons  but  with  whom  he  might  have  to  break  lances  politically. 
It  was  a  Rhett  who  advocated  that  the  state  send  Simms  to  Europe 
to  secure  South  Carolina  documents  from  the  offices  of  public  rec- 
ords, and  in  hard  times  during  Simms'  old  age  one  of  the  Rhetts 
saw  that  he  was  supplied  with  the  liquors  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed. 

The  Richards  Family 

William  Carey,  Thomas  Addison,  and  Kate  Richards,  children 
of  a  Baptist  minister,  were  born  in  London,  but  came  to  New 
York  in  1831.  In  a  few  years  the  family  moved  to  the  South,  liv- 
ing for  a  short  time  in  South  Carolina,  and  then  settling  in  Pen- 
field,  Georgia. 
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William  Carey  Richards  (1818-1892)  graduated  from  Madison 
University,  became  a  Baptist  minister,  and  established  the  Orion, 
a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  literature  and  the  arts,  to  which 
Simms  frequently  contributed.  A  voluminous  writer,  Richards 
published  his  own  essays,  tales,  and  sentimental  verses.  His  wife 
contributed  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Mrs.  Manners,"  or  signed 
her  work  "C.H.B.R."  His  sister  Kate  (Mrs.  Charles  Dubose,  of 
Sparta,  Georgia)  furnished  poems  and  tales,  generally  signed 
"Leila  Cameron." 

Richards  was  able  to  secure  many  Southern  writers  as  contrib- 
utors to  the  Orion.  With  the  failure  of  the  Magnolia,  Simms  trans- 
ferred some  of  the  material  on  hand  to  the  Orion,  commenting  to 
the  effect  that,  though  a  minor  publication,  the  Orion  was  still 
Southern.  In  the  hope  of  building  up  his  circulation,  Richards 
transferred  the  Orion  to  Charleston  in  1844,  but  it  came  to  an 
end  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  In  1848  Richards  established 
the  Southern  Literary  Gazette  in  Georgia,  but  moved  the  periodi- 
cal to  Charleston  in  1850,  where  he  also  published  the  School]  el- 
low,  a  juvenile  publication,  and  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review, 
then  under  the  editorship  of  Simms.  In  1852  Richards  left 
Charleston  for  New  York,  where  he  continued  to  edit  his  juvenile 
magazine  for  five  years. 

T.  Addison  Richards  (1820-1900)  as  a  young  man  went  to 
New  York  for  further  study  in  art.  He  had  already  published 
one  small  volume  on  flower  painting  and  had  gained  national  re- 
nown for  his  drawings  in  the  Georgia  Illustrated  series.  Simms 
supplied  him  with  letters  of  introduction  to  Lawson,  Duyckinck, 
and  other  New  York  friends. 

After  two  years'  study  at  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
Addison  Richards  was  made  an  associate  in  1848,  and  in  1852  he 
was  elected  corresponding  secretary.  He  organized  and  directed 
the  first  class  in  design  for  women  at  the  Cooper  Union  in  1858. 
From  1867-1887  he  was  professor  of  art  in  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  During  the  summers  he  traveled  widely  in 
Europe  and  America,  painting  landscapes  all  the  while.  Richards 
frequently  returned  to  South  Carolina  on  visits  and  was  enter- 
tained at  Woodlands  by  the  Simms  family.  He  made  the 
sketch  of  Woodlands  reproduced  in  this  volume,  and  in  Apple- 
tons  Illustrated  Hand-Book  of  American  Travel  he  gives  a  ro- 
mantic description  of  the  plantation. 
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John  Russell 

Russell's  Book  Shop  on  King  Street  in  Charleston  was  justly 
considered  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  old  city.  For  many  years 
the  large  bookstore  was  a  gathering  place  for  the  literati  of 
Charleston.  His  patrons  called  Russell  "Lord  Jim."  A  special 
chair  was  reserved  for  Simms,  the  acknowledged  leader.  Among 
the  favored  group  meeting  in  the  store  were  James  L.  Petigru, 
Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  John  Dickson  Bruns,  Henry  Timrod, 
Paul  H.  Hayne,  Mitchell  King,  James  W.  Miles,  and  Basil  L. 
Gildersleeve,  a  graduate  of  Gottingen.  These  men  formed  a  sort 
of  club  at  Russell's.  The  members  were  often  invited  to  Simms' 
home — which  they  dubbed  "The  Wigwam" — for  supper  and  talk. 
At  one  of  these  suppers,  they  projected  Russell's  Magazine,  which 
faithfully  portrayed  the  thought  and  feeling  of  the  South  Carolina 
of  that  day. 

John  Russell  (1812-1871)  was  also  a  Charleston  publisher.  He 
brought  out  several  theological  works  by  James  Warley  Miles, 
translations  by  Louisa  Cheves  McCord,  Bertrand  du  Guesclin 
(dedicated  to  Simms)  by  David  Flavel  Jamison,  Areytos,  Lays  of 
the  Palmetto,  and  a  two-volume  set  of  poetry  by  Simms.  Russell 
and  Jones,  the  later  name  of  Russell's  firm,  brought  out  a  second 
edition  of  Simms'  Areytos  and  the  third  edition  of  his  History  of 
South  Carolina  in  1860.  When  Russell  went  to  New  York  with 
an  exhibit  of  the  paintings  of  Charles  Fraser,  he  carried  letters 
of  introduction  from  Simms. 

Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft 

Henry  Rowe  Schoolcraft  (1793-1864)  was  a  descendant  of  a 
family  identified  with  the  early  border  life  of  America,  and  his 
wife  was  the  granddaughter  of  Waubojeeg,  an  Indian  chief.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  he  should  be  interested  in  pioneer  and  In- 
dian materials.  His  various  expeditions  into  the  wilderness  along 
the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Mississippi,  during  which  he 
discovered  the  headwaters  of  that  river,  proved  to  him  that  the 
Indians  possessed  an  unwritten  literature  of  value  in  both  poetical 
and  humorous  aspect.  His  works  on  Indian  subjects  included  such 
volumes  as  Algic  Researches  and  One o to,  both  discussed  in 
Simms'  letters.  Simms  reviewed  Schoolcraft's  work  editorially. 

Naturally  interested  in  an  author  of  pioneer  work  in  a  field 
which  he  himself  liked  to  till,  Simms  corresponded  with  School- 
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craft.  When  the  granddaughter  of  Chief  Waubojeeg  died,  School- 
craft took  a  second  wife  in  the  person  of  Mary  Howard,  a  South 
Carolinian  of  Beaufort. 

The  Simmons  Brothers 

The  Charleston  poets,  William  Hayne  (1784-1870)  and  James 
Wright  Simmons  (c.  1790-1858),  were  descendants  of  Dr.  Henry 
Woodward,  the  first  English  settler  of  South  Carolina,  and 
cousins  of  Paul  Hamilton  Hayne.  The  Simmons  brothers  were 
among  Simms'  oldest  associates.  William  Hayne  Simmons, 
though  he  never  practiced  medicine,  was  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School.  He  settled  on  a  planta- 
tion in  Florida,  and  when  William  Cullen  Bryant  made  his 
Southern  tour  in  1843,  Simms  gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  Simmons.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Southern 
Quarterly  Review  under  Simms'  editorship,  and  was  also  the 
author  of  a  History  of  the  Seminoles.  Of  his  poetry,  Simms  re- 
marked in  the  Magnolia  that  it  represented  "the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  American  descriptive  poetry  which  has  ever  been 
published,  possessing  the  rare  excellence  of  being  at  once  poet- 
ical in  expression  and  true  to  nature." 

James  Wright  Simmons ,  the  younger  brother  of  William 
Hayne,  was  one  of  Simms'  closest  friends.  Simms  and  Simmons 
were  partners  in  the  venture  of  editing  and  publishing  the  South- 
ern Literary  Gazette  when  Simms  was  only  twenty-two  years 
of  age.  James  W.  Simmons  studied  at  Harvard,  traveled  in 
Europe,  worked  with  George  Pope  Morris  and  N.  P.  Willis  for 
the  New  York  Mirror,  and  later  also  for  the  New  York  Courier. 
He  went  West,  became  comptroller  general  and  treasurer  of  the 
Republic  of  Texas,  and  was  connected  with  the  Galveston  Banner. 

Of  James  Wright  Simmons'  performances  in  prose  and  verse, 
Simms  commented  in  the  Magnolia:  ".  .  .  though  much  of 
the  writings  of  Mr.  Simmons  would  be  found  objectionable  in 
various  points  of  view,  yet  there  is  enough  highly  charged  with 
original  thought  and  fancy,  and  highly  beautiful  in  expression, 
to  place  him  conspicuous  in  the  catalogue  of  American  writers." 

Simms  dedicated  Pelayo  to  William  Hayne  Simmons  and 
Confession  to  James  Wright  Simmons. 
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Wiujam  Bacon  Stevens 

William  Bacon  Stevens  (1815-1887),  a  New  Englander  by 
birth,  a  physician  by  profession,  and  a  cosmopolitan  by  experience, 
rendered  Georgia  a  signal  service  in  preserving  her  colonial  his- 
tory. Stevens  was  one  of  the  three  originators  of  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  in  1839  and  served  as  first  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  organization.  At  the  request  of  the  Society,  he 
undertook  the  task  of  writing  an  adequate  history  of  the  state. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  two  volumes  he  employed  manuscripts 
which  have  since  been  destroyed  by  fire — a  fact  which  renders 
his  work  invaluable  for  the  colonial  period.  Simms  heartily  ap- 
proved of  the  choice  of  Stevens  for  the  work.  He  declared  in 
his  Editorial  Bureau  of  the  Magnolia :  "Dr.  Stevens  has  the  whole 
body  of  American  history  at  his  finger  tips." 

While  pursuing  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Savannah  and  work- 
ing on  his  history  of  Georgia,  Stevens  decided  to  enter  the 
Episcopal  ministry.  He  gave  up  his  lucrative  practice  and  began 
a  course  of  study  under  Simms'  boyhood  friend,  Bishop  Stephen 
Elliott.  He  later  became  rector  of  the  church  in  Athens,  Georgia, 
and  at  the  same  time  professor  of  belles  lettres  in  the  University. 
Stevens  steadily  rose  in  positions  of  importance  in  the  church, 
serving  at  St.  Andrews,  in  Philadelphia,  as  assistant  bishop,  and 
as  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alfred  Biujngs  Street 

A.  B.  Street  (1811-1881)  is  remembered  for  a  few  descrip- 
tive poems.  His  contemporaries  professed  to  see  in  Street  "the 
genuine  gifts  of  poetry  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,"  but  they 
hastened  to  add  their  adverse  criticisms. 

Simms,  in  reviewing  Street's  two  first  books,  The  Burning  of 
Schenectady  and  Drawings  and  Tintings,  somewhat  tempered  his 
strictures  by  remarking:  "But  he  is  still  a  very  young  man,  and, 
with  other  toils, — those  of  the  lawyer,  the  politician  and  editor 
(for  he  is  or  has  been  all  of  these)  before  him, — it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  that  he  has  been  able  as  yet  to  do  full  or  even  toler- 
able justice  to  his  own  endowments." 

Street  became  director  of  the  New  York  State  Library  in  1848 
and  did  much  to  develop  the  Library.  In  1862  he  gave  up  the 
directorship  to  become  law  librarian.  It  was  during  this  period 
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that  he  prepared  The  Council  of  Revision  of  the  State  of  New 
York :  Its  History. 

Israel  Keech  Tefft 

I.  K.  Tefft  (1794-1862),  one  of  Simms'  older  friends,  was 
born  in  Rhode  Island,  but  moved  to  Savannah  in  1816,  where 
he  and  James  William  Finn,  noted  actor  and  playwright,  became 
joint  proprietors  and  editors  of  the  Savannah  Georgian.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  1822  until 
his  death  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society. 

A  consuming  interest  in  literature  and  history,  together  with 
a  genial  personal  charm,  made  Tefft's  home  at  the  corner  of  Bull 
and  West  Jones  Streets  a  cosmopolitan  gathering  place  of  the 
literati.  Simms  said  that  in  the  Tefft  library  one  might  meet  such 
interesting  figures  as  Fredrika  Bremer,  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
N.  P.  Willis,  Edward  Everett,  Thackeray,  the  Martineaus,  "My 
Lord  of  Morpeth/'  or  Prince  Achile  Murat.  Tefft's  particular 
hobby,  in  which  Simms  assisted  him,  was  the  collection  of  auto- 
graphs. At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  amassed  what  was  re- 
puted to  be  one  of  the  rarest  collections  of  the  world. 

The  Simmses  and  the  Teffts  visited  back  and  forth  through 
the  years  between  Savannah  and  Woodlands.  The  Teffts  attended 
Augusta  Simms'  wedding.  Augusta  named  her  second  daughter 
Anne  Tefft.  Simms  called  Tefft  "Old  Hundred,"  and  affection- 
ately dubbed  his  wife  (Penelope  Waite  Tefft)  "Mama."  After 
the  war,  Simms  arranged  for  the  widow  a  sale  in  New  York 
of  the  Tefft  autographs. 

John  Reuben  Thompson 

A  literary  friend  and  correspondent  of  Simms'  and  a  visitor 
at  Woodlands  was  John  R.  Thompson  (1823-1873).  Thompson, 
a  graduate  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  like  Simms,  forsook  law  for  writ- 
ing. He  became  editor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  in 
1847,  and  edited  that  magazine  until  1860.  At  the  same  time  he 
contributed  articles  and  poems  to  the  Knickerbocker,  the  Inter- 
national Magazine,  and  the  Literary  World. 

Because  of  ill-heath,  Thompson  left  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger  for  the  less  strenuous  effort  of  editing  the  Southern 
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Field  and  Fireside  in  Augusta,  Georgia.  His  health  continued  to 
decline,  and  he  spent  a  part  of  the  period  of  the  Confederate  War 
in  Europe,  where  for  a  time  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the  London 
Index.  He  was  also  a  contributor  to  Blackwood's.  After  the  war 
he  returned  to  this  country,  broken  in  spirit  and  health;  but  for 
several  years  before  his  death  he  worked  as  literary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  where  he  had  gone  with  a  recommenda- 
tion from  Simms. 

Waddy  Thompson 

Waddy  Thompson  (1798-1868)  was  born  at  old  Pickensville, 
near  the  present  town  of  Easley,  South  Carolina.  He  was  grad- 
uated from  the  South  Carolina  College  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He 
practiced  law,  was  elected  twice  to  the  state  legislature,  was  briga- 
dier general  of  the  state  forces  in  1832,  served  in  Congress  from 
1835-1841,  where  he  advocated  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and  was 
minister  to  Mexico  from  1842  to  1844.  He  disapproved  of  the 
war  with  Mexico. 

Upon  his  return  from  Mexico,  Thompson  resumed  his  law 
practice  in  Greenville.  Simms  and  Thompson  were  in  opposing 
camps  during  the  Nullification  period.  Through  B.  F.  Perry, 
Simms  became  interested  in  securing  Thompson  as  a  contributor 
on  Mexican  subjects  to  his  Magnolia.  Thompson  invited  Simms 
in  later  years  to  his  Paris  Mountain  home,  where  they  planned 
discussions  upon  the  absorbing  cult  of  Spiritualism. 

Henry  Timrod 

Henry  Timrod  (1828-1867),  born  in  Charleston,  was  the  son 
of  the  poet,  William  Henry  Timrod.  He  studied  law  in  the  office 
of  James  L.  Petigru,  but  finding  the  law  uncongenial,  he  became 
a  private  tutor  for  various  planter  families,  among  them  the 
Chisolms,  across  the  Edisto  River  from  Woodlands.  Timrod's 
first  volume  of  poems  appeared  in  1860,  and  his  second  was  is- 
sued after  his  death  by  his  friend  Paul  H.  Hayne.  He  is  best 
remembered  for  ''The  Cotton  Boll,"  "Ethnogenesis,"  "The  Lily 
Confidante,"  and  "Carolina,"  this  last  adopted  as  the  state  hymn 
of  South  Carolina. 

Immediately  upon  Timrod's  death  Simms  furnished  a  sketch 
of  his  life  for  Southern  Society,  which  gives  this  estimate  of 
his   work:   "He  was  not  passionate;  he  was  not  profound;  he 
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laboured  in  no  field  of  metaphysics ;  he  simply  .  .  .  'sang  as 
the  birds  do  when  they  would  rejoice' — with  a  native  gift,  of  the 
things,  the  beauties,  and  the  charms  of  nature.  He  belonged 
.  .  .  to  the  order  that  we  call  the  contemplative;  and  with- 
out the  deeper  studies  and  aims  of  Wordsworth,  he  yet  belonged 
to  his  school.  .  .  .  He  avoided  all  strifes  of  parties  and 
politics — all  strong  and  gusty  passions.  The  fields,  the  way- 
side, the  evening  twilight,  stars  and  moon,  and  faint  warblings  of 
the  birds  in  green  thickets — these  were  the  attractions  for  his 
muse.  .  .  .  Yet  he  could  be  lyrical.  .  .  .  His  verse  was 
smooth  and  soft,  with  gentle  cadences  of  rhyme  and  rhythm." 

Simms  said  that  "Tim's"  temperament  was  morbid,  timid,  sen- 
sitive, always  suffering,  even  under  good  circumstances.  Some- 
times he  resented  Simms'  perhaps  overwhelmingly  generous  and 
fatherly  attitude.  Simms  would  cajole,  plead,  berate  in  turn — 
anything  to  rouse  the  young  poet's  genius  to  full  play.  Timrod 
at  times  retaliated  like  a  child  with  malicious  and  spiteful  quips. 
At  times  he  would  remorsefully  acknowledge  his  debt  to  Simms 
in  some  such  tribute:  "Somehow  you  always  seem  to  be  able  to 
magnetize  me  on  to  a  little  further  effort." 

Timrod  paid  a  tender  tribute  to  Simms  in  "The  Cotton  Boll" : 
"His  be  the  meed  whose  pencil's  trace 
Hath  touched  our  very  swamps  with  grace, 
And  round  whose  tuneful  way 
All  Southern  laurels  bloom ; 
The  Poet  of  'The  Woodlands'     .     .     ." 

William  Henry  Trescot 

William  Henry  Trescot  (1822-1898)  was  a  diplomat  of  inter- 
national reputation  and  a  pioneer  in  the  writing  of  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  United  States.  A  letter  from  Trescot  to  Simms  in 
1859  says  :  "My  father  is  Henry  Trescot,  the  youngest  son  of  Ed- 
ward Trescot,  who  came  of  old  Cornish  stock  and  emigrated  here 
very  young,  before  the  Revolution.  He  was  very  successful  as  a 
merchant  and  as  one  of  the  earliest  rice-planters  on  Cooper  River. 
.  .  .  I  was  born  in  Charleston  .  .  .  graduated  at 
Charleston  College  .  .  .  studied  law  ."  .  .  practiced 
for  four  or  five  years,  but  most  of  that  time  was  spent  in  talking 
politics.     ...     In   1852  I  published  'The  Diplomacy  of  the 
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Revolution'  which  induced  Mr.  Everett,  without  any  solicitation 
on  my  part  ...  to  offer  the  secretaryship  of  Legation  to 
London.  ...  In  1857,  I  published  the  'Diplomatic  History 
of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams.'  I  don't  sup- 
pose you  want  to  know  anything  about  my  Secession  pamphlets." 
In  the  annual  address  before  the  South  Carolina  Historical 
Society  of  1857,  Trescot  paid  the  following  tribute  to  Simms: 
"And  I  cannot  refer  to  this  glorious  portion  of  our  history 
[the  Revolution]  without  acknowledging  the  debt  which,  I  think, 
the  State  owes  to  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons,  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  has  painted  its  most  stirring  scenes,  and 
kept  alive  in  fiction  the  portraits  of  its  most  famous  heroes.  I 
consider  Mr.  Simms'  Partisan  novels  as  an  invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  Carolina  history." 

Nathaniel  Beverley  Tucker 

Nathaniel  Beverley  Tucker  (1784-1851)  of  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  son  of  St.  George  Tucker  and  half-brother  of  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  was  known  to  have  a  profound  hatred 
for  centralized  government,  shirt-sleeved  democracy,  and  Yankee 
industrialism.  After  serving  as  district  judge  in  Missouri,  Tucker 
returned  to  Willamsburg  as  professor  of  law  at  William  and 
Mary,  a  position  he  filled  with  signal  ability  until  his  death. 
Author  of  various  volumes  of  fiction,  Tucker  is  also  remem- 
bered for  his  works  dealing  with  law  and  political  science. 

Simms'  friendship  with  Tucker  was  for  a  long  time,  as  Simms 
expressed  it,  "through  the  quill,"  a  correspondence  which  ripened 
into  a  deeply  tender  relationship.  "I  once  wrote  a  letter  to  old 
B.  Tucker,"  Simms  wrote  to  John  Esten  Cooke  in  1859, 
".  .  .  and  closed  it  with  'Yours  lovingly/  I  forget  what  were 
the  exact  terms  of  the  old  man's  response,  but  it  showed  that 
his  heart  was  touched  by  the  use  of  a  word  which  men  employ 
femininely  only, — and  in  their  dealings  with  women."  Tucker  was 
a  valued  contributor  to  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  during 
Simms'  editorship.  Simms  spoke  of  "the  pointed,  passionate,  and 
exquisitely  conceived  reviews  of  Beverley  Tucker,  whose  style  and 
manner,  both  singularly  felicitous,  constituted  the  happy  voice 
for  a  thinking  which  was  as  profound  in  grasp  as  it  was  epigram- 
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Simms  named  a  son  for  Beverley  Tucker.  He  visited  Tucker 
in  Williamsburg  and  traveled  with  him  to  Capon  Springs  in  the 
summer  of  1851,  just  before  Tucker's  death. 

Samuel  Yoer  Tupper 

S.  Y.  Tupper  (1817-1891)  was  the  business  man  of  the  coterie 
which  gathered  at  Simms'  Charleston  house.  Simms  and  Tupper 
were  close  neighbors  on  the  Neck.  Tupper's  literary  proclivities 
and  his  notable  contribution  in  building  up  the  city  fire  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  his  services  as  a  soldier  in  the  Seminole  War 
and  in  the  Confederate  War,  are  almost  completely  shadowed 
by  a  business  career  in  which  his  name  was  closely  associated  for  a 
half  century  with  the  commerical  and  maritime  interests  of 
Charleston.  He  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Tristram  Tupper  & 
Son,  one  of  the  largest  importing  and  exporting  houses  of 
Charleston.  He  was  among  the  first  to  realize  the  importance  of 
improving  the  harbor,  and  the  great  work  of  deepening  the  bar 
by  the  construction  of  the  jetties  was  largely  due  to  his  efforts. 
He  worked  all  his  life  for  railroads  which  would  open  Charleston 
trade  to  the  West. 

Tupper  was  president  of  the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  fourteen  years  of  the  troublous  period  of  war  and  reconstruc- 
tion. He  served  as  a  delegate  to  interview  Grant  and  again  to 
interview  Hayes  in  the  interest  of  conservative  government  in 
South  Carolina.  In  1879  he  was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents 
of  the  United  States  Board  of  Trade  and  delivered  the  farewell 
address  before  that  body.  For  nearly  fifty  years  he  was  an  in- 
fluential and  guiding  spirit  in  the  business   life   of  Charleston. 

Prosper  Montgomery  Wetmore 

Prosper  M.  Wetmore  (1798-1876),  of  the  New  York  State 
Militia,  was  a  business  man  who  was  closely  associated  with  the 
cultural  life  of  the  city.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  Wetmore 
was  placed  in  a  counting  house  to  learn  business  methods.  Like 
his  friend  James  Lawson,  however,  he  kept  alive  his  interest  in 
literature  and  writing.  By  the  time  he  was  seventeen  he  was  con- 
tributing articles  to  magazines;  for  a  time  he  wrote  regularly 
for  the  New  York  Mirror;  and  by  1830  his  Lexington,  with 
Other  Fugitive  Poems  was  receiving  complimentary  reviews  in 
the  leading  magazines  and  newspapers. 
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From  his  election  in  1833  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York  until  his  death  in  1876, 
Wetmore  was  associated  with  many  educational  and  cultural 
organizations.  For  fifteen  years  he  was  manager  of  the  New  York 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  As  one  of  the  founders  and 
as  a  president  of  the  American  Art  Union,  he  contributed  to  a 
popular  interest  in  sculpture  and  painting.  He  was  active  in  the 
work  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society,  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee  for  several  terms. 

Simms,  always  a  good  friend  of  Wetmore's,  advised  him  re- 
peatedly to  "let  politics  go  to  the  devil"  and  devote  himself  to 
poetry. 

Richard  Henry  Wilde 

Born  in  Dublin,  son  of  a  political  refugee,  Richard  Henry 
Wilde  (1789-1847)  came  to  Baltimore  with  his  parents  in  1797. 
After  his  father's  death  in  1802,  the  Wilde  family  moved  to 
Augusta,  Georgia,  where  Richard  Henry  helped  his  mother  in 
opening  a  business.  He  studied  law  independently  and  in  less 
than  two  years  passed  his  bar  examination.  He  later  became 
attorney  general  of  Georgia  and  was  a  member  of  Congress. 

With  a  reputation  already  established  as  a  lyric  poet,  as  an 
able  lawyer,  and  as  an  accomplished  speaker  in  Congress,  Wilde 
set  sail  for  Europe  in  1836.  For  five  years  he  frequented  the 
libraries  of  Italy  studying  Tasso  and  Dante.  His  work  on  Tasso 
was  published,  but  his  life  of  Dante  was  never  completed.  In 
1845,  in  anticipation  of  its  publication,  Simms  wrote:  "He  has 
bestowed  the  utmost  pains  upon  it,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  analysis  of  his  material,  as  in  the  careful  finish  of 
his  style.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  portions  of  the 
work  read,  by  the  accomplished  writer  himself.  ...  A  new 
portrait  of  Dante,  exhibiting  the  stern  and  gloomy  master,  with 
equal  felicity  and  truthfulness.     .     .     ." 

Upon  his  return  from  Europe,  Wilde  moved  to  New  Orleans 
where  he  immediately  assumed  a  place  of  leadership.  He  is  remem- 
bered today  chiefly  as  the  author  of  "My  Life  Is  Like  a  Summer 
Rose.'1 

Nathaniel  Parker  Willis 

N.  P.  Willis  (1806-1867)  was  born  in  Portland,  Maine,  of 
a  distinguished   family  of  publishers.   His   father  published  the 
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pioneer  children's  periodical,  the  Youth's  Companion.  His 
grandfather,  editor  and  founder  of  a  number  of  periodicals,  was 
an  apprentice  in  the  same  printing  office  with  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  a  member  of  the  "Boston  Tea  Party." 

Willis  edited  The  Token  in  1829  and  established  the  Amer- 
ican Monthly  Magazine  (Boston).  His  travel  and  adventure 
sketches,  "Pencillings  by  the  Way,"  published  in  the  Mirror, 
and  his  play  Bianca  Visconti  are  commented  upon  frequently  by 
Simms  in  the  correspondence.  Willis  established  the  Corsair,  to 
which  Thackeray  contributed.  He  was  sent  abroad  by  the  Mirror 
and  soon  became  one  of  the  best  known  Americans  residing  in 
Europe.  When  Simms  served  as  literary  editor  for  the  Charles- 
ton Southern  Patriot,  that  newspaper  carried  reprints  of  Willis' 
European  sketches. 

Simms  and  Willis  corresponded  in  their  teens,  but  their  letters 
are  apparently  lost.  At  a  time  not  now  known  and  for  reasons 
which  Simms  seems  never  to  have  understood  they  became 
enemies.  Lawson  tried  at  times  to  patch  up  the  quarrel,  but  Willis' 
alliance  with  George  P.  Morris'  clique,  unfriendly  to  Simms, 
prevented  any  common  meeting  ground. 

Upon  hearing  of  Willis'  death,  Simms  wrote  Duyckinck :  "So 
Willis  has  made  his  mortal  exit.  In  the  flush  of  his  career,  con- 
ceding him  large  merits  as  a  man  of  talents,  I  yet  held  him  in 
contempt  as  a  man.  In  his  latter  days  I  pitied  him." 

James  Grant  Wilson 

Son  of  the  poet-publisher  William  Wilson,  James  Grant 
(1832-1914)  was  born  in  Edinburgh  but  came  in  infancy  with  his 
parents  to  live  at  Poughkeepsie  and  entered  into  partnership  with 
his  father  in  bookselling  and  publishing.  In  1855  he  went  abroad. 
Upon  his  return  he  established  in  Chicago  the  first  literary  paper 
published  in  the  Midwest. 

In  1862  Wilson  disposed  of  his  Chicago  journal  and  was  com- 
missioned major  of  the  15th  Illinois  Cavalry.  He  became  a  col- 
onel, took  part  in  the  Vicksburg  campaign,  and  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Grant  to  New  Orleans.  After  the  war  he  was  brevetted  brig- 
adier general. 

Wilson  had  a  wide  acquaintance  among  the  literary  people  of 
his   day,    both   in   this   country   and   in  Europe.    He   published 
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numerous  addresses  and  contributed  many  articles  to  Harper's  and 
other  American  and  English  magazines.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  number  of  volumes,  among  them  a  Life  and  Letters  of  Fits- 
Greene  Halleck,  for  which  he  called  on  Simms  for  reminiscences. 
The  Wilsons  were  friends  of  Simms'  over  a  long  period  of 
years.  Wilson's  sister  spent  a  year  at  Woodlands,  tutoring  the 
Simms  children,  and  Wilson  himself  corresponded  with  Simms* 
eldest  son  after  Simms'  death.  In  Bryant  and  His  Friends,  Wilson 
wrote :  "I  frequently  met  Mr.  Simms  at  the  houses  of  New  York 
friends,  and  in  my  father's  residence.  He  was  a  voluble  talker 
and  a  good  letter-writer.  There  was  at  the  period  of  my  first  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Simms,  about  1850,  something  in  his  strong,  earn- 
est, clean-shaven  face,  blue  eye,  and  stalwart  figure  singularly 
suggestive  of  Christopher  North.  When,  some  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  later,  I  met  him  for  the  last  time  under  a  friend's 
roof  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  he  was  much  changed  in  ap- 
pearance and  in  spirits — much  embittered  by  his  losses,  and  by 
the  result  of  the  war/' 

Richard  Yeadon 

Wealthy,  eccentric,  generous,  a  defender  of  Jefferson  Davis 
against  Rhett's  bitter  accusations,  an  opponent  of  Calhoun  on 
the  Nullification  issue,  and  an  opponent  of  Secession  who  bought 
Confederate  bonds  and  equipped  Confederate  soldiers  at  his  own 
expense,  Richard  Yeadon  (1802-1870)  was  Simms'  lifelong 
friend.  Born  in  Charleston,  a  graduate  of  the  South  Carolina 
College,  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1824,  Yeadon  supported  the 
Unionist  cause  in  Simms'  City  Gazette.  From  1832-1844  he  was 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Daily  Courier.  Yeadon  had  married  a 
great-grandniece  of  Francis  Marion,  and  in  1845  he  contributed 
a  long  series  of  articles  on  the  Marion  family  to  Simms'  Southern 
and  Western. 

Like  Simms,  Yeadon  was  subject  to  periods  of  melancholy  and 
gloom,  as  well  as  of  high  exhilaration.  Themselves  congenial, 
they  had  many  friends  in  common,  such  as  Joel  R.  Poinsett,  Hugh 
S.  Legare,  and  B.  F.  Perry.  With  typical  generosity,  Yeadon  once 
urged  Simms  to  permit  him  to  buy  for  him  a  half  share  in  the 
Charleston  Evening  News.  Simms  wrote  to  Hammond :  "He 
said     .     .     .     you  shall  have  the  money — pay  me  at  your  leisure, 
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and  if  I  am  never  paid,  well  and  good."  Yeadon  was  an 
ardent  advocate  of  public  education,  contributing  generously  in 
Charleston  to  that  cause.  He  lost  two-thirds  of  his  $400,000 
fortune  during  the  Confederate  War. 
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Contemporary  accounts  invariably  depict  Simms  as  the  house- 
hold god,  surrounded  by  a  family  circle  so  adoring  that  it  savored 
of  idolatry.  Simms'  own  delineations,  however,  throw  its  mem- 
bers on  the  screen  as  individuals  in  their  own  right. 

The  early  romance  of  Simms  and  blue-eyed,  golden-haired 
Anna  Malcolm  Giles  (d.1832),  in  love  for  years  before  they 
married  when  neither  had  reached  their  majority,  was  doomed 
from  the  outset  by  Anna's  lingering  tubercular  illness.  Their 
only  child,  Augusta  (1827-1898),  four  years  old  when  her  mother 
died,  became  a  dominating  factor  in  Simms'  life;  he  nursed  her, 
taught  her,  took  long  rambling  walks  with  her,  and  wrote  poetry 
to  her  and  about  her.  She  copied  manuscript  for  him  and  made 
translations  of  her  own,  two  of  which  at  least  she  sold  to  Godey's. 
She  made  the  long  journeys  to  New  York  and  Massachusetts 
with  him,  entering  into  many  of  his  literary  friendships,  and  was 
jealous  of  his  fame  almost  to  the  point  of  obsession.  It  must 
have  been  with  his  nine-year-old  daughter's  complete  approval 
that  he  married  Chevillette  Eliza  Roach,  and  it  was  said  that  she 
regarded  her  eighteen-year-old  stepmother  as  an  older  sister,  for 
whom  she  was  to  name  her  first  born.  In  1858  she  married  Ed- 
ward Roach,  her  stepmother's  cousin.  The  family  stood  in  awe 
of  Augusta  as  an  old  lady  —  "a  shining  sword  in  a  rusty  scab- 
bard," they  named  her. 

The  gentle,  dark-eyed  Chevillette  (c.  1817-1863),  mistress  of 
two  plantations  and  a  town  house,  moved  in  an  orbit  of  her  own, 
unobscured  by  her  famous  husband.  The  Negroes  of  the  plantation 
held  her  in  special  affection,  the  judgment  among  them  being 
that  she  had  the  "face  of  an  angel."  Her  social  connections  drew 
into  her  circle  great  numbers  who  distinctly  flavored  the  literary 
coterie  which  surrounded  Simms.  A  calm,  judicial  reserve, 
lightened  by  a  very  dry  wit,  was  a  perfect  foil  for  Simms'  ex- 
uberance; a  word  from  her  brought  him  down  from  many  a 
high  horse.  Her  widowed  father  was  a  permanent  fixture  of  the 
plantation  and  town  households  into  which  Simms  had  married. 
Fortunately,  Nash  Roach  liked  and  admired  his  son-in-law  and 
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only  required  that  his  accustomed  mode  of  living,  according  to 
his  English  ideas,  should  not  be  interrupted.  Christmas  and  feast 
days  were  observed  at  Woodlands  with  all  the  fine  touches,  such 
as  the  laying  of  the  Yule  Log  and  the  singing  of  English  melodies ; 
and  when  he  died,  he  entailed  his  property  in  the  event  of  his 
daughter's  death  to  his  son-in-law  and,  after  his  death,  to  his  first 
grandson,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  Jr. 

"Mass  Gilly"  (1843-1912),  as  he  was  called  on  the  plantation, 
naturally  held  the  center  of  the  children's  stage.  A  good  rider 
almost  from  the  time  he  could  walk,  an  excellent  shot,  a  good 
fisherman,  a  fine  swimmer,  he  grew  up  tall  and  handsome.  In 
school  at  the  Arsenal  in  Columbia  he  beat  the  Up  Country  boys 
in  swimming  the  wide  Congaree  River  and  in  his  academic  work 
won  first  honors,  though  Simms'  critical  judgment,  unaffected 
by  his  bursting  pride,  pronounced  him  no  genius.  Simms  fear- 
fully watched  him  leave  for  the  Confederate  War,  but  warned  him 
that  "he  who  would  save  his  life,  the  same  shall  lose  it."  The  war 
over,  he  began  at  once  to  train  him  for  his  future  role  as  "head 
of  the  family."  He  studied  law  and  served  as  clerk  of  court  of 
Barnwell  County  for  more  than  a  generation.  His  scholarly  tastes, 
his  delightful  conversational  powers,  and  his  fine  integrity  are 
remembered  in  South  Carolina  today. 

Mary  Lawson  (1846-1908),  said  to  resemble  Simms  more 
closely  than  any  of  the  children,  was  the  member  born  with  the 
proverbial  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth.  "Mamer"  grew  to  her  teens 
in  the  heyday  of  Woodlands ;  became  her  father's  traveling  com- 
panion, as  Augusta  had  been  before  her  marriage;  and  identified 
herself  with  his  Northern  friendships  to  the  extent  of  being  almost 
as  cosmopolitan  in  her  contacts  as  was  her  father.  Even  in  the 
disastrous  postwar  period  she  preserved  these  contacts  and  man- 
aged a  gay  life  through  such  interludes  as  a  year  or  more  in  the 
San  Francisco  home  of  Mark  Hopkins,  marked  by  such  high 
lights  as  the  ball  at  which  she  led  the  grand  march  with  Thomas 
Nelson  Page  and  was  crowned  Queen  of  the  May.  When  she  was 
married  to  John  M.  Kinloch,  of  Charleston,  Mrs.  Hopkins  took 
her  to  New  York  on  a  special  train  and  had  her  trousseau  designed 
by  Worth.  A  doubting  younger  generation  listened  to  her  remin- 
iscenses  as  an  old  lady  and  sneakingly  considered  them  more 
romance  than  reality. 
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Chevillette  (1848-1914)  was  tall  and  dark  like  her  mother. 
Under  what  was  called  the  "Marriage  Oak"  she  plighted  her  troth 
at  a  devastated  Woodlands  to  Major  Donald  Jacob  Rowe,  a  dash- 
ing, though  defeated  Confederate  officer,  and  brought  up  her 
little  family  in  hardship  on  the  plantation.  At  times  rebellious  of 
Mary  Lawson's  gay  world,  she  developed  in  the  quiet  of  Wood- 
lands her  father's  literary  tastes,  though  never  achieving  distinc- 
tion in  them. 

Two  others  of  the  fifteen  Simms  children  lived  to  manhood  — 
Govan  Singleton  (1856-1891)  and  Charles  Carroll  (1862-1930). 
Govan  grew  to  be  a  delightful,  mercurial  fellow,  with  a  penchant 
for  acting  which  took  him  in  stock  companies  over  the  United 
States,  but  which  made  the  dull  business  of  making  a  living 
seem  quite  unimportant  to  him.  He  died  while  still  a  young  man. 
Carroll,  outstandingly  handsome  in  person  and  imperious  in  na- 
ture like  his  father,  lived  beyond  his  allotted  three  scores,  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  in  Barnwell  and  a  charming  gentleman. 

When  Mrs.  Simms  died!  in  1863,  probably  of  acute  appendici- 
tis, Gilmore  was  away  fighting  at  the  front.  Mary  Lawson, 
aged  sixteen,  Chevillette,  aged  thirteen,  Govan,  aged  seven,  and 
Carroll,  the  baby,  were  with  Simms  at  her  bedside.  She  realized 
in  full  measure  the  plight  of  these  children,  yet  knowing  Simms* 
vulnerability  where  she  was  concerned,  she  repeated  over  and 
over  to  the  helpless  ones,  "Children,  take  care  of  your  father  — 
take  care  of  your  father." 


THE  NEGROES  AT  WOODLANDS 

A  picture  of  the  Simms  family  circle  would  be  incomplete 
indeed  without  a  mention  of  the  Negroes  who  lived  at  Wood- 
lands. There  were  about  seventy  of  them  on  "the  street,"  located 
in  a  pretty  stretch  of  woods  at  the  edge  of  a  great  cypress  bay. 
Some  of  the  log  cabins  were  trim  and  well  kept,  with  flowers 
planted  around  the  door;  some  were  neglected  and  weedy.  All 
were  surrounded  with  ample  garden  plots.  From  these  gardens 
came  the  vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  Simms  family  table,  Simms 
paying  the  Negroes  market  prices  for  their  produce  in  order  to 
provide  them  with  pocket  money  as  a  reward  for  their  industry. 
Such  Northern  visitors  at  Woodlands  as  Bryant  and  Lanman 
drew  a  pleasant  picture  of  general  well-being  of  the  Negroes,  of 
black  and  white  children  romping  over  the  grounds  together,  of 
sick  Negroes  packed  off  to  Charleston  to  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  the  city,  with  entire  independence  in  coming  and 
going.  Simms'  letters  color  the  picture  with  such  descriptions  as 
that  of  the  evening  when  the  Negroes  gathered  delightedly  and 
watched  through  the  long  windows  of  the  gallery  the  charades 
and  dancing  of  the  family  and  their  guests. 

Of  the  sixteen  house  and  yard  Negroes,  Isaac  Nimmons, 
Simms'  body  servant,  was  the  most  beloved.  He  possessed  fine 
manners  and  great  personal  dignity.  When  by  a  set  of  unfortunate 
circumstances  Isaac  was  accused  and  tried  for  the  burning  of 
Woodlands  in  1865,  the  Simms  family  rallied  to  the  crisis  and 
presented  a  solid  phalanx  in  court.  When  he  was  triumphantly 
acquitted,  the  children  threw  their  arms  around  him  and  wept 
happy  tears.  Next  to  Isaac,  the  family  loved  Edmund,  who  graced 
his  post  as  butler,  and,  while  requiring  the  children  to  accord  a 
full  meed  of  respect  to  his  high  station,  nevertheless  won  their 
hearts  in  his  lighter  moods  with  his  inimitable  gift  as  a  raconteur. 
Maum  Abbey  was  Mrs.  Simms'  personal  maid;  her  daughter 
Abbey  died  at  Woodlands  only  a  few  years  ago.  Cynthia  Curry 
was  the  head  cook.  Jim  Rumph  was  a  sort  of  general  factotum 
and  held  a  high  place  at  Woodlands  with  both  blacks  and  whites, 
as  did  his  son  Jim  during  the  lifetime  of  Simms'  children,  and  as 

[cli] 
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his  son  Jim  does  today  with  Simms'  grandchildren.  Ison  Glover 
was  the  torch-tender  and  had  charge  of  the  firewood  for  the  es- 
tablishment. It  was  he  who,  as  a  young  man,  at  great  personal 
risk  saved  the  West  portrait  of  Simms  when  the  house  was  burned 
in  1865.  Maum  Rose  was  Mary  Lawson's  maid,  and  Maum  Vicey 
was  Chevillette's.  The  former  was  considered  to  have  a  fine 
character,  and  though  the  latter  was  called  "light  fingered,"  she 
too  was  held  in  great  affection.  Maum  Sallie  was  head  nurse. 
Jupiter  was  Gilmore's  body  servant,  followed  him  throughout  the 
war,  and  in  loco  parentis  cautioned  him  and  the  Aldrich  boys  on 
the  eve  of  their  first  battle  in  Virginia :  "  'Member,  boys,  you  got 
to  be  brave,  but  you  ain't  got  to  be  too  brave!" 

Living  at  Woodlands  today  are  the  descendants  of  these 
families  —  the  Rumphs,  Nimmonses,  Currys,  Carters,  Rowes, 
Steeles,  Glovers,  Whittemores,  Ramsays,  Singletons,  Manigaults, 
Smalls,  Thomases,  and  the  Labordes.  Woodlands  is  their  home, 
and  they  are  a  part  of  the  very  fibre  of  the  place. 
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1 :  To  James  Lawson  1 

July  16  [1830]* 
Dear  Sir 

You  will  recieve  a  copy  of  "The  Age  O  Rhyme,3  by  the  mail 
which  brings  you  this.  The  Poem  is  by  Jas.  W.  Simmons,  Esq.4 
of  our  city.  If  familiar  with  his  previous  writings,  you  will  re- 
mark a  wonderful  improvement,  tho'  the  present  achievement  is 
a  mere  promise.  It  is  obnoxious  to  the  same  censure  as  was  freely 
bestowed  on  them  —  a  too  great  leaning  to  mysticism  &  vague- 
ness. The  satire  is  playful  &  sportive  rather  than  cruel  or  caustic 
&  its  subjects  are  not  legitimate.  His  prejudices,  too,  against 
particular  names  mislead  his  judgment  —  otherwise  good  —  But 
we,  Southrons,  you  know,  are  creatures  of  impulse  and  prej- 
udice —  I  am  yr  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms. 
James  Lawson  Esq. 

2 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  So.  Ca.  Sep  11,  1830. 
My  dear  Sir 

The  frankness  which  appears  to  have  dictated  your  epistle,  cer- 
tainly merited  a  much  earlier  reply;  but,  indeed,  there  is  some- 
thing so  very  apt  in  the  apology  you  yourself  offer,  that  I  have 
been  in  a  measure  tempted  to  use  a  similar  delay  in  order  to 

1  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Lawsons. 

2  Dated  by  the  publication  of  The  Age  of  Rhyme,  or  a  Glance  at  the  Poets, 
By  a  Southerner.  Charleston,  1830. 

3  Simms,  in  an  article  in  the  City  Gazette  for  June  30,  1830,  gave  a  lengthy 
review  of  The  Age  of  Rhyme  in  which  he  disagreed  with  Simmons  in  his  judg- 
ment of  both  Bryant  and  Halleck:  "Bryant  and  Halleck  are  not  dealt  with 
justly.  They  are  certainly  among  the  very  first  metrical  men  of  the  country." 

4  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Simmons  brothers. 
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make  a  legitimate  and  like  use  of  it.  I  was  pleased  with  the 
freedom  of  your  address  &  on  more  occasions  than  one  I  had 
taken  my  seat  with  the  view  to  a  reply;  but  what  with  some 
family  disturbances,  the  heat  of  the  weather,  &  above  all,  the 
diseased  &  warm  state  of  our  political  atmosphere,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  postpone  the  labour  for  a  more  auspicious  season.  The 
latter  reason,  indeed  might  be  quite  sufficient,  in  all  conscience, 
tor  the  purpose  of  excuse  &  apology,  could  you  properly  compre- 
hend the  excitable  &  irritable  nature  of  our  Southern  people.  We 
have  had,  (in  opinion  and  dissension,  at  least)  almost  a  civil 
war  —  in  fact  —  nothing  but  the  striking  the  first  blow,  has  been 
wanting  to  this  end.5 

As  I  have  already  said,  I  am  pleased  Sir,  with  the  frankness 
&  freedom  of  your  letter.  Such  confidence,  seems  to  me,  abso- 
lutely essential  to  a  proper  understanding  of  one  another,  in 
Literary  life.  I  have  often  thought,  that  in  common  habits  & 
propensities,  as  well  as  in  their  distinct  pursuits,  literary  men 
should  make  up,  among  themselves,  a  distinct  class  of  society. 
There  can  be,  indeed,  but  little  question,  that,  as  it  is,  they  are 
so  far  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  to  be  recognized 


5  Three  days  earlier,  Simms  had  commented:  "The  Senior  and  acting  Editor 
[Simms]  of  this  Journal  was  assailed  on  yesterday  morning  between  the  hours 
oi  two  and  three,  while  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  his  Office,  by  a  mob  of 
from  two  to  three  hundred  persons,  armed  generally  with  clubs ;  three  of  whom 
assaulted  and  collared  him,  without  any  provocation  whatever  on  his  part; 
and,  but  for  the  use  of  a  weapon  of  some  little  potency,  and  the  timely  inter- 
ference of  a  few  friends,  who  prevailed  upon  them  to  take  their  departure,  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  lost  his  life,  or  at  least,  been  subjected  to  a  species 
of  illtreatment,  not  falling  short  very  greatly,  of  the  violence  necessary  towards 
effecting  that  end.  They  spared,  however,  neither  threats  nor  abuse,  and  by 
their  conduct,  seemed  determined,  to  prove  two  things  at  least : — namely,  that 
the  courage  which  allowed  of  the  attack  on  a  single  man,  by  two  or  three  hun- 
dred, was  of  the  true  kind;  and,  also — that  the  Freedom  of  the  People  meant 
neither  more  nor  less,  than  the  right  of  the  People  to  destroy  the  People  for 
daring  to  entertain  an  opinion  for  themselves.  Upon  this  fact,  we  offer  no  com- 
ment of  our  own.  We  leave  it  to  the  honorable  and  high  minded  to  judge  from 
this,  of  the  nature  of  that  persecution  which,  for  the  last  two  months,  has  made 
use  of,  and  exercised  its  various  means  of  malignity  and  injury  against  us.  They 
will  judge  how  far  the  Liberties  of  the  Citizen  are  secure  with  those  who,  by 
intimidating,  and  suppressing  the  exercise  of  public  opinion  and  discussion, 
strike  at  the  very  roots  of  every  species  of  Freedom,  Civil,  Religious  and 
Popular.  A  Card. — To  the  few  Gentlemen  who  came  forward  and  interposed 
themselves  between  the  mob  and  ourself  on  the  above  occasion,  we  tender  our 
hearty  acknowledgements.  If  we  differ  with  them  as  to  the  nature  of  our  very 
separate  political  creeds,  we  can,  at  least,  as  well  appreciate  manliness  and 
gentility,  as  they  can  recognize,  though  laboring  under  great  political  Excite- 
ment, the  cause  of  good  order  and  propriety."  City  Gazette,  Sept.  8,  1830. 
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even  by  them  as  a  different  order  of  society.  The  literary  laborer 
is  one,  with  other  workies  —  to  use  your  New  York  expression, 
literally  sni  generis;  and  in  their  association  with  one  another, 
should  certainly  maintain  the  distinction  that  the  world  seems 
always  so  solicitous  to  make.  But  I  prose. 

Your  work  I  shall  be  truly  happy  to  recieve  —  as  well  as  any 
from  among  your  friends,  to  which  you  may  incline.  I  feel  as- 
sured, that  it  shall  suffer  no  unkindness  from  my  hands,  &  I  beg 
you  to  recieve  &  confide  in  a  like  assurance. 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  your  detail  on  matters  in  our  way. 
We  live  quite  out  of  the  world  in  this  particular  respect.  I  have 
said  elsewhere  &  repeat  again,  that  in  Charleston,  a  literary  man 
is  obnoxious  —  he  is  decidedly  a  nuisance,  &  were  it  not  for  the 
outrageous  indecency  of  the  thing  they  would  legislate  upon 
him  as  such.  I  have  been  severely  abused  because  —  as  they 
phrased  it  —  I  was  a  poetry  man.  They  made  no  objection  to 
the  quality  of  the  article  —  they  only  protested  against  the  in- 
troduction of  it  into  market  at  all,  such  an  article  being  in  no 
demand. 

Of  Halleck  6  I  have  a  high  opinion.  He  is  graceful  —  very  sweet 
&  possesses  a  marked  &  at  the  same  time,  a  delicate  vein  of 
humour,  which  he  developes  with  much  polish  &  infinite  judg- 
ment. Of  Mr.  Bryant,7  I  have  always  thought  &  spoken  highly. 
He  has  not  done  me  justice  however  —  nor  has  he  at  all  times 
treated  me  well.  I  have  no  disposition  to  ask  for  charity,  but  I 
am  one  of  those  whose  mood  is  not  apt  to  suffer  quietly  under 
either  the  suppressio  veri  or  suggestio  falsi.  He  appears  —  if  I 
may  judge  from  some  of  his  notices,  in  the  Post,  to  entertain 
some  prejudices  which  are  certainly  beneath  and  unbecoming 
in  him.  I  could  overlook  the  prosings  of  some  of  our  country's 
numerous  illustrious  obscures  —  but  really,  I  esteem  Bryant,  as 
quite  a  different  sort  of  man  &  regret  to  find  him  falling  into 
any  of  their  low  leanings.  I  am  here  assuming  that  he  is  the 
writer  of  sundry  articles  in  the  Post  at  various  times,  in  relation 
to  myself.  If  not  —  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  him  any  injustice. 


6  See  introductory  sketch  of  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

7  See  introductory  sketch  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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Of  Brooks  I  hear  nothing  nowadays.  I  see  his  paper  —  but  he 
has  neglected  to  write  me.  Mr.  B.  &  sister  8  seem  industrious  — 
but  between  you  &  I  —  young  writers  commit  a  great  error  in 
writing  too  much  miscellanea.  It  is  like  breaking  up  brilliants 
into  bits.  I  shall  write  you  again  as  soon  as  you  reply.  Thus  far 
I  promise.  At  present,  my  sheet  &  time  are  both  at  a  close.  I 
am,  Sir 

With  much  regard 
Yr  most  obt  &  very 
Hble  servant 

W.   Gilmore  Simms  Jr 
James  Lawson  Esq. 

P.  S.  Do  give  me,  when  you  write,  all  such  details,  as  you  may 
suppose  will  interest  one  —  leaning  towards  the  territory  you 
inhabit,  yet  denied  to  speak  of  it  himself  or  to  hear  of  it  from 
others.  I  do  not  know  that  I  should  advance  myself  much  in 
your  good  regards  by  showing  you  the  extent  of  my  labours  — 
but  if  I  can  gather  up  a  complete  set  of  such  of  my  publications 
as  are  yet  extant,  I  shall  forward  them  per  packet. 

Yrs 

W.  G.  S. 


3 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  So.  Ca.  Nov.  1  1830. 
My  dear  Sir  — 

By  the  [blank  space  left  by  Simms]  you  will  recieve  —  cur  rente 
calamo,  all  my  published  stuff,  pamphlets  excepted.  —  A  rough 
copy  or  two  of  each  are  all  that  remained  in  my  possession  which 
must  account  for  the  imperfect  state  of  those  I  send.  I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  recommend  them.  They  are  the  productions  &  publica- 
tions of  my  boyhood,  and  I  almost  shrink  from  their  acknowl- 


8  In  the  S.  L.  G.,  I  (Aug.  1,  1829),  121-122,  Simms'  leader  is  a  review  of 
The  Rivals  of  Este,  and  Other  Poems,  by  James  G.  Brooks  and  Mary  E.  Brooks. 
New  York:  J.  &  J.  Harper,  1829.  Simms  was  mistaken  in  assuming  that 
Mary  E.  Brooks  was  the  sister  rather  than  the  wife  of  James  G.  Brooks  (1801- 
1841).  In  1827  Brooks  joined  with  John  B.  Skilman  and  James  Lawson  in 
editing  the  Morning  Courier  (New  York).  In  1830  he  moved  to  Winchester, 
Va.,  where  he  edited  the  Republican. 
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edgement.  With  the  exception  of  the  latest  date,0  for  which  in- 
deed not  much  can  be  said,  they  are  mere  crudities.  The  thoughts 
and  opinions,  I  approve  still,  in  most  instances,  but  else,  the 
volume  is  unfinished,  &  very  unsustained  &  incomplete. 

Of  your  sketches,  I  have  made  a  brief  notice  as  you  will  per- 
cieve.10  The  limits  of  a  newspaper  do  not  permit  one  more  ex- 
tended. Of  your  poetry,  I  reserve  to  myself  the  privilege  to  speak 
at  another  time.  But  as  I  have  previously  told  you,  we  must  in 
all  matters  of  that  nature,  speak  with  due  reservation  &  keep  in 
mind  the  prevailing  temper  of  our  readers.  Of  your  volume,  my 
opinions  are  favorable.  You  have  not,  however,  given  it  that 
degree  of  interest  which  you  might  very  easily  have  done,  by 
making  your  plot  more  intricate,  and  added  a  greater  degree 
of  bustle  to  the  proceedings.  I  throw  out  the  hint,  in  advance 
of  your  second  effort. 

Wetmore's  book  is  a  pleasing  one.11  I  do  not  think  that  it 
indicates  a  mind  of  a  very  lofty  order.  Its  chief  merit  is  the  grace- 
fulness &  sweetness  of  its  verse;  but  even  this  is  sometimes 
strained  &  defective.  He  wants  vigor  &  originality;  but  ranks 
respectably  among  our  American  versifiers.  You  will  percieve 
that  I  have  made  a  somewhat  extended  notice  of  the  volume 
&  dwelt  more  fully  upon  its  prevailing  characteristics.  He  aims 
too  frequently  at  Hemans,12  who  though  singularly  successful  in 
her  way,  is  not  only  a  seductive  but  dangerous  model. 

I  am  induced  to  think  of  preparing  for  the  press  some  prose 
matters  of  my  own.  I  have  on  hand  some  sketches  of  various 
kinds  —  chiefly  illustrating  the  passions  &  descriptive  of  strong 


8  The  Tri-Color,  or  the  Three  Days  of  Blood,  in  Paris  with  Some  Other 
Pieces.  London:  Wigfall  &  Davis,  1830.  A  Charleston  edition  of  The  Tri-Color 
also  appeared  in  1831.  We  have  not  located  a  copy  of  the  Charleston  edition. 

10  Tales  and  Sketches,  by  a  Cosmopolite.  New  York :  Elam  Bliss,  1830.  Simms, 
reviewing  the  volume  in  the  City  Gazette  (Charleston)  of  Oct.  27,  1830,  com- 
ments :  "It  is  the  work  of  a  sprightly  New  York  Editor,  of  taste  and  talent  .  .  . 
distinguished  chiefly,  by  the  unpretending  simplicity  of  style  and  material,  and 
the  general  undeviating  truth  of  the  narrative  introduced.  .  .  .  We  should 
judge  the  writer  to  have  that  within  him,  which,  if  taken  care  of,  would  have 
turned  out  more  costly  and  maturer  fruits.  ...  As  it  is,  however,  the  book  of 
our  cosmopolite  is  a  clever  affair  .  .  .  quite  creditable  as  a  debut." 

11  Lexington,  with  Other  Fugitive  Poems.  New  York :  G.  &  C.  &  H.  Carvill, 
1830.  On  Friday,  Oct.  29,  1830,  Simms  reviewed  Prosper  Wetmore's  Lexington 
in  the  City  Gazette,  remarking:  "I  have  read  the  volume  with  attention  and 
much  pleasure."  On  March  25,  1830,  he  had  quoted  the  Milledgeville  Statesman: 
"We  have  read  it  [Lexington}  with  chilling  sensations  ...  a  cold  Muse — Mr. 
Wetmore."  See  introductory  sketch  of  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

12  Felicia  Dorothea  Hemans  (1793-1835),  the  poet 
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emotions.  They  are  literally  sketches  —  these  I  have  some  thought 
of  offering  to  some  of  your  booksellers,  on  their  own  terms, 
chiefly  with  the  hope  of  getting  them  out  of  my  way.  Another 
plan,  which  I  sometimes  entertain  is  that  of  a  volume  or  two, 
on  the  plan  of  Miladi  Morgan's  Book  of  the  Boudoir,13  which 
I  would  call  'The  Book  of  an  Editor',  and  which  would  consist 
of  Tales,  Sketches,  Scraps,  &  Essays,  the  work  of  an  Editor  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  years.  I  should  be  pleased  could  you 
advise  me  as  to  the  probable  result  of  such  a  design.  Were  it 
not  troubling  you  too  much  I  should  wish  you  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion to  some  one  of  the  Publishers,  with  whom  you  are  most 
connected  &  learn  if  he  would  undertake  the  getting  up  and 
putting  forth  of  such  a  book  for  his  own  risk  &  benefit  —  or  upon 
what  terms  he  would  choose  to  undertake  it.  I  shall  most  prob- 
ably visit  New  York  in  early  summer  ensuing,  when  I  shall  cer- 
tainly bring  forth  a  volume.  What  that  shall  be,  I  have  not  yet 
determined  from  the  mass  of  materials  which  I  have  on  hand. 
Probably  a  fanciful  Drama  —  a  dramatic  poem  purely  imaginative. 
Of  this  however  I  shall  (at  future)  advise  you.  I  had  some  thought 
of  putting  forth  some  periodical  numbers  in  Charleston,  on  the 
plan  of  the  Idle  Man,14  but  dreaded  the  venture.  In  our  section 
we  cannot  calculate  upon  ithe  patronage  of  any  local  publication. 
It  is  damned  before  it  is  seen.  It  dies  of  not  being  introduced 
into  the  world  and  the  author  is  considered  one  of  those  worth- 
less and  miserable  wretches  whom  the  Poor  House  or  Gaol  will 
inevitably  bring  up,  at  no  very  remote  period. 

You  speak  of  a  Literary  Knot  at  your  office.  We  have  no  such 
fortune  in  our  city.  If  you  happen  upon  a  topic  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  company  among  us,  you  see  the  members  slink  off  as 
if  from  a  contagious  distemper,  and  leave  to  themselves  those 
most  immediately  engaged  in  the  confab.  You  can  have  no  idea 
of  the  general  dearth  of  letters  prevailing  among  us,  and  indeed, 
it  is  not  a  strong  epithet  to  say  as  I  have  said  before,  with  us 
&  in  our  city,  a  man  betraying  the  most  remote  penchant  for 
poetry,  is  regarded  as  little  less  than  a  nuisance.  Such  being  the 
temper  of  the  time  with  us,  you  may  judge  of  the  Coventry  in 


13  Sydney  Owenson,  Lady  Morgan,  The  Book  of  the  Boudoir.  2  vols.  New 
York:  J.  &  J.  Harper,  1828.  In  speaking  of  Lady  Morgan  {City  Gazette,  Dec. 
18,  1830)  Simms  says:  "Her  ladyship  is  in  literary  matters  quite  a  wanton, 
and  whisks  about  with  fully  as  much  vivacity.  .  .  ." 

14  The  Idle  Man,  Richard  Henry  Dana's  periodical  of  1821-1822. 
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which  we  labor.  But  I  must  not  longer  fatigue  you  with  my 
prosing.  I  am  dull  &  fatigued  —  and  have  no  mood  for  the  pen, 
of  which  instrument  the  duties  of  an  Editor  have  sickened  me 
quite.  I  have  been  of  late  considerably  occupied  in  putting  some 
literary  material  to  rights.  I  have  on  hand  a  crowd  of  half-formed 
combinations  —  all  of  which  I  contemplate  putting  the  finishing 
stroke  to,  in  your  city  during  the  ensuing  summer.  Touching 
Air.  Bryant  I  shall  be  more  explicit.  I  may  be  in  error  as  re- 
gards his  agency  in  the  concern  of  which  I  spoke.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  think  so.  I  would  seek  to  esteem  him  independently  of  his 
acknowledged  talent,  of  which,  by  the  way,  few  persons  have 
entertained  a  higher  opinion  or  spoken  in  higher  terms  than  — ■ 

Yrs  Ever 

W.  Gilmore  Simms  Jr. 

Nov.  1 
James  Lawson  Esq. 
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4:  To  the  City  Gazette 

Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  1 

Savannah  River,  March  1.  [1831  J1 

You  must  not  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  yet  say  you 
see  nothing.  Since  the  phrase  of  the  sentimentalist  has  become 
one  of  reproach  and  sarcasm,  and  is  usually  adopted  to  indicate 
and  signify  a  reasonable  degree  of  barrenness,  little  wits  of  every 
description,  make,  complexion  and  dimension,  have  sought,  by 
an  industry,  which,  if  not  always  successful,  has  been,  at  least, 
in  most  cases,  laudable  in  its  aim,  to  render  its  application,  in 
their  own  instances,  unavailable  and  pointless.  Imagination  has 
been  bored  and  tormented,  and  fancy  racked  and  her  dominions 
ravaged  by  the  most  direct,  but  senscious  tortures,  to  purchase 
for  the  tourist,  that  small  coinage  of  titled  compliment  —  the 
petty  change  of  criticism,  which  you  find,  at  this  day,  in  reg- 
ular course  of  ascent,  from  the  dailies  of  the  mass,  to  the  weekly 
of  the  miss,  the  monthly  of  the  gentleman,  and  even  up  to  the 
quarterlies,  those  great  guns  of  the  would-be-Scavans,  and  Walsh- 
like 2  gropers  among  old  ruins  and  modern  antiquities.  Men  have 
travelled  to  their  country  places,  and  written  books  thereon.  Nay, 
some  men,  as  may  be  proven  by  certain  nominal  travellers  in 
our  own  semi-barbarous  regions  and  era,  have  never  started 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  poker  of  their  own  fire-sides,  and  yet  have 
inflicted  upon  their  wondering  readers,  sundry  panic-striking  and 
corpulent  volumes,  upon  the  regions  South,  and  the  regions 
North — the  hugeous  mountains,  and  those  obscure  oceans, 
"Where  the  sea  thickens  to  a  bed  of  reeds." 


1  Dated  by  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  published  in  the  City  Gazette,  in 
Editorial  Correspondence,  March  15,  1831.  It  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  ten 
letters  written  by  Simms,  the  twenty-five-year-old  editor  of  the  City  Gazette. 

2  Simms  is  here  alluding  to  Robert  Walsh,  author  of  Notices  of  Brazil  in 
1828  and  1829.  2  vols.  London:  F.  Westley  and  A.  H.  Davis,  1830.  Walsh's 
book  was  reprinted  in  Boston  in  1831. 
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One  German  modern — of  whom  a  pleasant  translation  may- 
be found  at  the  bookstores  of  BERRETT  or  ROORBACH,  of 
your  city — with  an  audacious  boldness  and  independence,  that, 
in  great  part,  redeems  the  mightiness  of  the  offence,  has  written 
an  account,  in  no  over-moderate  limit,  of  his  journeyings  around 
his  bedchamber — a  territory,  of  which,  the  unappreciating 
reader,  with  an  ill-judged  hurry,  may  harbor  a  notion  that  many 
materials  of  remark  could  not  be  gathered  therein  from  the  ex- 
cessive familiarity  of  that  region  to  every  body.  But  let  him 
learn  humility.  One's  bed  chamber  has  a  personal  'character 
about  it;  and  like  the  human  affections,  it  possesses  innumerable 
associations,  but  seldom  unfolded  to  the  vulgar  eye.  It  is  the 
harboring  and  abiding  place  of  many  a  nameless  vision — many 
an  aspiration  of  glory  and  greatness  and  ,  ambition — many  a 
dream  created  and  gorgeous  fabric,  built  and  overthrown — many 
true  vows — hopes  and  griefs — all  sacred,  verily  sacred,  because 
of  their  truth,  to  nature  and  to  humanity,  alike.  The  pillow — 
conceding  it  the  possession  of  one  of  the  senses —  has  heard  many 
a  complaint — many  a  profession,  and  many  soliloquies  alike,  of 
triumph,  and  hope  and  defeat.  It  is  a  true  friend  too,  to  whom 
to  entrust  such  confidence.  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever  been 
found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  its  trust. 

But  I  prose.  You  required  from  me  a  detail  of  the  'circum- 
stances,' and  the  'scenes,'  so  you  describe  them,  which  in  my 
solitary  wanderings  may  come  under  notice.  You  know  not  what 
you  ask.  What!  will  you  be  quiet  under  the  infliction  of  four 
pages — foolscap —  closely  written — not  unfrequently  with  a  bad 
pen — a  drowsy  humor,  and  perhaps,  not  uncommonly,  a  sad  and 
listless  spirit,  and  a  heart  almost  sick  of  the  labor  of  struggling 
for  existence.  I  do  not  say  this,  in  order  to  offer  you  a  defence 
ot  such  morbidity,  in  logically  drawn  sophisms.  Not  so.  I  know 
too  well  the  impropriety  of  their  entertainment — the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  influence — and  the  unprofitable  burden  which 
they  invariably  impose  upon  one,  for  the  period  during  which, 
their  sway  is  undergone.  But,  passion  and  our  own  mood,  will  have 
its  rule,  in  spite  of  common  sense,  and  it  is  useless  to  prate  about 
it.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  heart,  subjected  to  the  deadly  and  dan- 
gerous extremes  of  indulgence  and  inquiry — deference  paid, 
even  when  it  becomes  a  tyrant,  and  oppression  wantonly  exer- 
cised, when  it  submits  most  humbly  as  a  slave. 
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You  take  the  consequence  of  your  imprudence.  You  were 
pleased  to  insinuate  that  my  correspondence  would  not  be  irk- 
some, and  I  was  weak  enough  to  promise  it.  Endurance,  how- 
ever, while  it  inculcates  that  true  philosophy,  which  in  teaching 
content  underneath,  throws  off  some  portion  of  the  burden,  will 
also  familiarize  with  that  experience,  which  will  make  you  cau- 
tious how  you  multiply  solicitations  of  this  nature. 

"Once  more  upon  the  waters — yet  once  more, 

And  the  waves  leap  beneath  me,  as  a  steed, 

That  knows  his  rider."  3 

These  are  noble  verses,  and  as  Sidney  said  of  Chevy-chace  — 
though  as  far  as  I  have  dipped  in  Percy  (v.  Reliques)  without 
any  reason  for  his  enthusiasm — they  stir  my  blood  as  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet.  The  feeling  of  which  they  speak,  is  not  only  ele- 
vated, but  what  is  more,  it  is  natural  and  true.  There  is  nothing 
artificial  about  it.  It  is  not  said  for  effect — at  least  not  by  me. 
I  feel  it — it  tingles  in  my  veins,  and  sends  a  thrill  through  every 
fibre  of  my  frame,  as  if  conveyed  by  a  species  of  moral  electricity 
from  the  stormiest  atmosphere  of  the  heart  and  the  affections. 
But  —  how  different  is  the  temper  with  which  I  now  bestride 
the  heaving  ocean,  (playing,  as  Pollock  says,  in  a  line  borrowed 
from  Byron,  who,  in  turn,  though  with  some  alterations,  not 
improvements,  borrowed  it  from  the  bible  —  playing  with  his 
hoary  locks )  —  and  when  but  five  years  ago,  I  trod  the  same 
waters,  in  all  the  caprice,  and  confident  boldness  and  searching 
curiosity  of  boyhood,  almost  indifferent  where  they  should  be, 
or  whither  they  might  lead  — 

'The  world  was  all  before  me,  where  to  choose.' 4 

But  how  soon  associations  grow  upon  us.  In  one  night,  they 
tie  us  down  with  threads,  which  if  not  in  themselves  individually 
strong  enough  to  hold  us,  are  nevertheless  so  numerous  and 
complicated,  that,  like  Gulliver,  we  are  at  length  brought  to 
give  up  the  struggle,  and  wait  quietly,  the  appointed  season  for 
escape.  They  take  root  every  where  —  running  about,  like  vines 
into  the  gardens  of  our  neighbors,  to  be  plucked  up,  played  with, 
and  perhaps,  (?)  thrown  away — by  every  pretty  miss  who  wan- 
ders through  them  in  the  pleasant  springtime.   However,   it  is 


3  Childe  Harold,  Canto  III,  stanza  2. 

4  Paradise  Lost,  Book  XII,  1.  646. 
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but  meet  that  creations  of  such  sudden  growth,  should  not  attract 
an  over-degree  of  consideration. — Heavens !  how  much  we  should 
suffer  were  all  these  little  fibres  connected,  even  remotely,  with 
the  seat  of  vitality  and  feeling.  How  every  dropping  off,  or  decay, 
or  unkind  wrench,  would  wring  the  heart,  until  in  its  agony,  it 
would  weep  tears  of  blood.  As  it  is,  these  little  feelings  have 
quite  too  much  influence  over  us.  — We  cannot  leave  our  fire- 
sides, though  but  to  pursue  our  daily  labors,  without  feeling  it 
ungentle  to  put  down  the  little  creature  whose  arms  twine  play- 
fully about  our  necks. 

I  have  got  to  the  bottom  of  my  sheet.  All  prosing — specula- 
tion—whim— not  a  solitary  statistic.  Nothing  of  what  I  have 
seen,  said,  done  or  felt.  No  trials  — not  even  one  comfortable 
privation.  These  you  shall  have  in  my  next;  though,  as  I  en- 
deavored to  premise,  at  commencement,  the  route  I  pursue,  is, 
by  no  means,  calculated  to  afford  much  material  for  a  journal, 
and  that,  by  the  way,  is  a  thing  which  I  never  could,  do  not  now 
and  never,  will  keep.  I  hate  the  rationale  and  methodicale  of  a 
day  book — a  minute  marker — chronologist  of  small  events  and 
petty  characteristics.  I  make  a  summing  business  of  my  adven- 
tures, and  end  the  matter  usually  with  a  sweep.  Suffice  it,  that 
I  write  in  the  cabin  of  the  steamboat,  as  we  glide  up  one  of  our 
serpentine  waters.  The  moon  shines  gently  through  the  pane 
into  the  cabin — the  passengers  are  asleep  in  groups  around  me 
— and,  save  the  incessant  grinding,  or,  as  the  countrymen  term 
it,  churning  of  the  machinery,  every  thing  is  mantled  over  with 
silence  as  with  a  spell. 

5 :  To  the  City  Gazette 
Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  2 

Macon,  March  5.  [1831]5 

You  have  seen,  I  think,  that  caricature  of  one  of  the  English 
moderns,  which  represents  a  party  of  pleasure  on  board  of  one 
of  the  steam  packets,  bound  for  Calais  from  Dover,  all  at  once 
overtaken  by  that  ugly  malady,  vulgarly  called  sea-sickness.  The 
groupe  is  perfectly  unique  and  charmingly  interesting.  One  side 

5  Dated  by  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  published  in  the  City  Gazette,  March 
16,  1831. 
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hanging  over  the  taffrail,  with  an  air  the  most  abandon,  and 
one  which  is  a  sure  accompaniment  of  the  casualty  in  question, 
is  a  Flemish  built  and  rather  comely  alderman,  with  his  fat  wife, 
forming  along  with  himself  and  daughter ;  all  of  the  same  kidney, 
a  genuine,  and  not  to  be  mistaken  family  picture,  the  resemblance 
of  which,  is  perhaps,  its  principal  recommendation.  The  second 
named  portly  personage  has  one  arm  locked  within  that  of  her 
husband  —  while  the  other,  every  finger  distended  —  is  stuck 
violently,  and  as  it  were,  with  a  desperate  rabidity  into  her  fine 
lace  cap,  which  it  forever  after,  irretriveably  discomposed.  Hus- 
band, wife  and  daughter  —  nauseating  each  other,  themselves,  and 
everything  about  and  around  them,  are  employed  in  a  manner, 
which  will  require  no  further  words  to  make  sufficiently  compre- 
hensible to  the  dullest  sense.  You  have  felt  this  sickness,  and 
know  it  to  be  one  of  those  aggravating  disorders,  which,  while 
it  renders  the  suffering  party,  almost  indifferent  to  life  itself, 
excites  from  the  ludicrous,  yet  pathetic  and  lugubrious  air  of 
the  invalid  much  more  jest  than  sympathy.  Nobody  seems  to 
feel,  and  few  appear  desirous  to  comprehend  the  source  or  depth 
of  your  affliction  —  in  short,  you  are  disembowelled,  and  almost 
disembodied  —  on  the  rack  and  at  the  stake,  prostrate  and  writh- 
ing, yet  your  best  friend  and  dearest  relative,  laughs  at  your 
distress  and  refuses  to  console  and  sympathyze  with  you.  The 
sailors  offer  you  sea  water  as  a  beveridge,  and  even  the  cook, 
pealing  his  cursed  potatoes  and  onions,  has  the  impudence  to 
invite  you  to  a  regale. 

Such,  in  part,  is  the  scene  to  which  I  have  reference,  with  one 
or  two  slight  additions.  To  aggravate  more  completely  the  bur- 
lesque, CRUIKSHANKS  disposes  a  large  party  —  the  whole 
deck  of  the  steamer  being  covered  with  fresh  water  marines  and 
cocknies  —  affected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  way,  with 
this  most  ungracious  epidemic.  Some,  bending  over  the  shoulders 
of  others,  seem  equally  indifferent,  with  those  who  suffer  be- 
neath them,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  cloth  or  silk,  or  texture  of 
the  glossy  black,  or  gossamery  auburn  hair,  which  is  ruined  by 
their  unconsciousness  and  unceremoniousness.  The  hat  of  one, 
himself  inflicting  with  distended  jaws  upon  the  cap  of  a  huge 
Londoner's  huger  spouse,  is  compelled  to  receive  from  the  equally 
capacious  jaws  of  another,  what  the  hat-maker  surely  never  meant 
it  to  contain  —  and  thus  —  all  in  some  equally  compounded  and 
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compromised  condition,  has  the  laughing  genius  of  this  droll  of 
design  brought  the  living  cargo  together  —  but  that,  which  com- 
pletes the  effect  of  the  scene,  by  one  of  those  remote  but  con- 
tingent associations,  the  proper  juxtaposition  of  which  is  said  to 
be  humor,  is  the  presence  of  a  monstrous  black  —  fresh  from  the 
gold  dust  country  —  his  ivory  teeth  glistening  through  his 
sooty  complexion  —  who  graciously  ejaculates  as  he  rings  a  huge 
bell  above  the  expiring  and  piteous  auditory,  —  "those  gemmens 
and  ladies,  whot  has  thrown  up  their  breakfusts,  will  come  down 
to  dinner"  —  and  the  scoundrel  chuckles  at  the  absurdity  of 
the  invitation,  which,  in  obedience  to  orders,  he  extends  to  the 
stomachless  and  afflicted,  all  around  him. 

I  recal  this  picture  to  your  notice,  not  because  of  any  very 
recent  verification  in  my  own  person  of  its  points,  but  simply 
because  it  was  brought  in  part  to  mine,  by  an  association  of  ideas 
not  to  be  wondered  at.  We  were  all  a  little  touched  in  the  dys- 
peptic region,  on  leaving  your  city,  but  not  to  any  extent.  We 
soon  got  over  the  difficulty,  and  fortified  ourselves  against  fur- 
ther accidents  in  that  way,  by  precipitately  hurrying  to  the 
breakfast  table,  and  by  throwing  a  sufficient  number  of  our  own 
forces  into  the  fortress,  pre-occupied  the  ground,  and  precluded, 
for  the  time  being,  any  fears  of  hostile  invasion.  Charleston  and 
its  shores  had  receded  from  our  vision,  when  we  found  ourselves 
strolling  our  deck,  with  faculties,  sufficiently  alive  on  entering 
St.  Helena's  Sound,  to  survey  and  admire  those  little  islands, 
which  dot  the  entrance  of  our  own  and  the  harbours  of  Beau- 
fort and  Savannah,  and  forming  not  inaptly,  if  we  consider  the 
fine  and  fertile  wealth  of  their  choice  productions,  the  gems  of 
our  southern  country.  These  islands  though  large,  as  plantations, 
are  small  as  islands.  They  are  barely  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean,  and  many  of  them,  at  full  tide,  are  covered  by  it. 
Some  few  of  them,  abound  in  herbage  and  wood  —  but  many 
of  them  possess  but  little  other  covering  than  undergrowth  or 
weeds.  They  have  the  appearance,  to  me,  of  having  been  at  some 
remote  period,  connected  together,  and  they  may,  not  improb- 
ably become  so  again.  A  few  of  them  are  represented  as  being 
abundant  in  game,  and  one  or  two  remarkable  for  being  prolific 
in  deer;  a  hunt  of  this  favorite  animal  upon  them,  being  in 
most  instances,  productive  of  the  most  perfect  success.  The  nav- 
igation of  St.  Helena  sound  and  entrance  is  difficult  and  said  to 
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be  hazardous.  It  shoals  prodigiously  at  certain  spots,  bearing 
directly  upon  the  channel  and  sometimes  abruptly  and  unexpect- 
edly. The  name  of  a  Saint  was  doubtless  given  to  it  from  its  in- 
accessibility —  although  one  of  the  name  had  a  reputation  from 
a  source  directly  the  opposite  of  our  preconceived  notions  of 
sanctity  and  frigidity. 

At  Beaufort,  we  made  a  slight  pause.  It  is  small,  you  know, 
as  a  township,  but  has  quite  an  old  and  townlike  appearance.  I 
should  judge  the  population  to  be  from  500  to  1000  inhabitants. 
This  however  is  mere  guess  work,  and  if  need  be,  you  may  find 
the  true  estimate  given  by  the  late  census,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Gazette,  a  few  weeks  back.  It  has  among  its  public  buildings,  an 
academy,  which  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  means  of  Beau- 
fort, is  said  to  bear  a  reputation  highly  creditable  to  the  citizens 
of  that  place.  The  harborage  is,  we  are  told,  neither  over  secure, 
nor  easy  of  access,  and  hence  the  absence  of  its  claim  to  an  other- 
wise large  business,  now  necessarily  carried  to  ports  not  so  ob- 
noxious, as  itself  to  these  objections.  It  supports  respectably, 
a  small  but  neat  weekly  newspaper,  called  the  'Beaufort  Ga- 
zette/ conducted  with  much  spirit  by  JOHN  A.  STUART,  Esq. 
Its  political  tenets,  are  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  during  the  late  session  of  our  Legislature,  it  advocated 
and  we  believe  still  advocates  the  call  of  a  Convention  of  the 
people  of  the  State,  in  order,  properly  to  determine  in  what  sense 
our  relations  with  the  General  Government  should  be  understood. 
Its  course,  however,  was  dignified  and  gentlemanly.  It  did  not 
fall  into  the  error  of  partizanship ;  nor  indulge,  at  all,  in  the  ac- 
rimony and  abuse  which  usually  accompanies  that  quality.  Beau- 
fort has  a  moderate  share  of  neat  dwelling  houses,  built  commonly, 
though  on  a  scale  more  limited,  after  the  fashion  prevailing  in 
Charleston.  The  climate  produces  sweet  oranges  in  abundance  — 
of  a  large  size,  and  of  a  flavor  not  inferior  to  those  of  St.  Au- 
gustine. Its  society  is  represented  as  polished,  and  many  of  its 
inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of  wealth.  I  arrived  in  Macon, 
Georgia,  at  a  little  after  daylight  this  morning,  and  shall  be  off 
for  Fort  Mitchell  to-morrow,  where  you  shall  hear  from  me, 
in  relation  to  the  long  intervals,  of  which,  as  yet,  you  have  no 
notice. 
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6 :  To  the  City  Gazette 
Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  3 

[March,  1831J" 

In  Macon,  I  write  to  you  of  Savannah.  This  arises  from  the 
excessive  rapidity  of  my  movements,  which  hurry  me  on  with- 
out pause,  and,  with  little  exception,  without  sleep.  The  mails 
travel  all  night — my  season  for  scribbling — and  allow  me  no  time 
to  note  things,  at  the  moment.  You  must,  therefore,  be  satisfied 
to  hear  of  one  place,  when  I  am  in,  or,  on  my  way  to,  another. 
This  will  be  no  privation  to  you,  as,  among  the  edibles  which  I 
shall  offer  for  your  entertainment,  the  spice  of  news,  will  form 
but  a  very  limited  portion. 

Savannah,  unlike  the  low,  dead,  level  of  our  own  city,  [is] 
built  upon  a  bluff  of  considerable  elevation.  The  prospect  from 
its  harborage  however,  derives  not  much  eligibility  from  this 
fact;  the  immediate  view,  from  the  river  being  intercepted 
and  fixed  by  masses  of  dull  Dutch  warehouses,  by  no  means  at- 
tractive to  the  eye  or  commanding  to  the  taste.  The  city,  how- 
ever, unlike  our  own,  stands  out  in  fine  relief,  from  the  monotony 
of  this  introduction,  and  as  you  ascend  the  protracted  and  rather 
precipitate  hill,  (or  if  you  prefer  it,  one  of  the  flights  of  steps, 
bricked  down,  from  it,  to  the  wharves,  which  are  frequent)  it 
greatly  improves  upon  acquaintance.  The  streets  are  handsomely 
laid  out — spacious,  free,  and  unconfined.  Not  always  paved,  in- 
deed, but  when  so,  well  paved,  broad  and  agreeable.  A  more 
generous  taste  seems  to  have  pervaded  its  founders  and  settlers 
than  was  common  to  those  of  our  own.  The  public  squares,  are 
large,  frequent,  commanding :  — the  public  conveniences  more 
numerous  and  better  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  place.  The 
width  of  the  streets  fully  admitting  of  this  plan,  the  fire  engines 
and  common  wells  and  pumps,  the  former  in  covered  areas  and 
the  latter  enclosed  in  rails,  some  of  iron;  occupy  their  centre; 
and,  at  once  contribute  to  the  gratification  of  the  eye,  and  to 
the  demands  of  utility.  A  style  of  architecture  far  superior  to 
our  own,  and  one  which  will  not,  for  a  moment,  suffer  a  com- 
parison with,  that  of  Charleston,  prevails  in  Savannah.  The  taste 

6  No  exact  date  can  be  assigned  this  letter.  It  was  written  from  Macon, 
Georgia,  after  March  5  and  before  March  19,  1831,  when  it  was  published  in 
the  City  Gazette. 
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is  more  classical  and  more  in  character  and  keeping  with  that 
which  the  mind  shapes  to  itself,  as  being  mostly  desirous  in  a 
southern  city.  It  is  light,  airy,  and  free  from  any  cumbrous  or- 
nament. The  several  graces  of  due  proportion,  simplicity  and  free- 
dom of  design,  are  not  so  often  violated,  and  if  we  do  find,  which 
is  not  unfrequently  the  case — that,  as  in  Charleston,  a  lamentable 
mixture  of  various  orders,  combine  to  disfigure  and  destroy  the 
classical  purity  of  architecture  in  many  of  their  public  buildings, 
it  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  people  have  not  wholly  overlooked 
the  proprieties  in  such  matters — that,  they  have  a  strong  tendency 
towards  them,  and  towards  consulting  the  true  authorities  of  na- 
ture, as  she  was,  when  first  wedded  to  art,  while  both  were  in 
their  prime  and  before  either  of  them  had  been  yet  overcome  by 
the  feebleness  of  a  prurient  imagination  or  of  a  bold  and  fantastic 
conception  equally  destructive  to  them  both. 

The  streets  of  Savannah  generally  intersect  each  other  at  due 
intervals  and  neither  too  frequently  nor  too  remotely  for  attrac- 
tion and  relief.  The  eye  is  not  fatigued  with  a  long  range  of  un- 
varied brick,  as  it  passes  along  and  over  them,  but  the  scene 
is  made  to  present  a  succession  of  changes  and  interruptions, 
which  do  not  subtract  from  its  regularity  while  it  takes  largely 
from  its  otherwise  monotonous  gravity.  One  or  two  of  the 
broadest  ways  are  about  twice  the  width  of  our  own  Broad-street. 
Rows  of  trees  pass  through  them  centrally;  and  usually  termi- 
nate in  some  neat  public  or  private  edifice,  which  affords  a  pleas- 
ing finish  to  the  prospect.  These  buildings  usually  stand  alone 
and  front  directly  upon  the  street.  Of  the  effect,  you  may  judge, 
partially,  by  glancing  your  eye  up  Church  street,  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Philip,  in  our  own  city.  Not  that  I  would  have  you  sup- 
pose, that  this  instance  which  with  us,  has  its  charm,  can  com- 
pare, in  effect,  with  the  like  prospect,  as  it  appears  in  Savannah. 
I  only  refer  to  it,  in  order  to  be  the  better  understood,  for,  indeed, 
they  have  sadly  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  comparison. 

The  public  buildings  of  Savannah  are  not  numerous.  The 
churches  are  comparatively  few,  and  not  one  remarkable  for  size 
or  elegance.  One  of  them  has  a  steeple  probably  about  two  thirds 
of  the  height,  and  built  nearly  to  resemble  that  of  St.  Michael. 
Its  architecture,  however,  is  quite  too  mosaic  in  its  varieties,  not 
to  take  from  any  thing  which  might  be  commanding  in  its  ap- 
pearance. Still,  it  may  not  be  passed  by;  but  must  rank  among 
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the  attractive  things  of  the  city.  The  object,  among  this  class, 
of  most  note  and  attraction  in  Savannah,  is  the  monument  de- 
signed by  Streetland  of  Philadelphia,  and  about  fifty  feet  high. 
Its  beauty  consists  rather  in  its  pure  simplicity  than  in  any  thing 
either  very  pleasing  or  very  striking  in  its  outline.  It  is  neither 
sufficiently  vast  or  bold,  nor  sufficiently  a  work  of  effort  in  art, 
to  hold  us  in  much  admiration.  It  consists  of  a  flight  of  steps, 
three  or  four  in  number  upon  which  rests  a  monumental  obelisk, 
supporting  a  shaft  or  needle,  rather  narrow,  it  strikes  me,  for 
the  base  and  somewhat  disproportioned  thereto.  — But  I  may  err. 
—  The  private  buildings,  of  this  city,  are  built,  in  numerous  in- 
stances with  a  due  regard  to  taste  and  elegance.  Many  of  them 
have  porticos,  supported  by  neat  doric  columns  and  externals 
highly  pleasing  in  styles,  of  various  descriptions.  Savannah  con- 
tains, probably,  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  thousand  inhabitants. 
Like  most  of  our  Southern  townships  and  depots,  it  remains  sta- 
tionary and  has  an  air  of  utter  stagnation  and  languishment. 
The  business  done  is,  I  believe,  limited,  and  hardly  satisfactory. 
All  trade  and  occupations  fail  with  the  decline  of  our  staple  and 
this  place  offers  no  exception  to  this  truism.  Its  climate  is  humid 
and  said  to  be  very  unhealthy;  of  its  society,  my  stay  was  quite 
too  brief  for  me  to  see  or  say  anything.  It  has  the  reputation 
of  sociality  and  elegance.  You  will  perceive  that  I  have  not  spoken 
by  the  card  in  this  matter.  I  take  no  notes,  and  give  you  but  a 
brief  summary  of  such  matters  as  my  memory  affords  me  at  this 
moment  of  penning  them  for  you ;  with  this  reservation,  covering 
sufficiently  any  instances  of  error,  I  must  beg  you  to  consider 
me,  yours  and  so  forth. 
Macon,  Georgia. 

7:  To  the  City  Gazette 

Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  4 

[March,  1831  ]7 

Our  course  lies  up  the  Savannah  River  for  Augusta.  This 
stream  possesses  nothing  romantic  about  it.  It  is  a  dull,  monoton- 
ous and  rather  slugglish  sheet  of  water.  The  shores  are  low  and 
swampy  —  without    relief    or    circumstance    calculated    to    make 


7  This  letter  was  published  in  the  City  Gazette  on  March  29,  1831.  It  was 
written  from  Macon,  Georgia,  but  was  not  dated  by  Simms. 
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them,  even  momentarily,  picturesque.  The  settlements  are  few, 
far  between,  and  squalidly  poor  and  unpromising  in  aspect.  Such, 
with  few  exceptions,  is  the  general  face  which,  in  passing  up  the 
river,  this  country  presents.  As  a  set  off  to  this,  however,  the 
lands  in  places,  and  without  very  numerous  exceptions,  are  rich, 
and  said  to  be,  extravagantly  productive.  Many  of  the  most  val- 
uable estates  of  Carolina  and  Georgia,  traverse  it,  recompensing, 
with  the  realities  of  wealth,  the  absence  of  those  characteristics, 
for  which  the  eye  is  forever  on  the  watch,  but,  which,  after  all, 
are  of  little  estimation  among  us.  The  questions  usually  asked, 
in  our  section,  are  not,  —  'are  the  situations  fine  —  is  the  scenery 
attractive  —  the  society  fine  or  good,'  —  but,  'are  the  lands  pro- 
ductive and  fertile  —  what  amount  of  rice  or  cotton  do  they  pro- 
duce to  the  acre ;'  and  such  other  questions  of  utility,  as  a  planter, 
well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  who  knows  a  thing  or  two,  may  be 
supposed  first  to  propose.  I  found  nothing  in,  or  on,  the  Savannah 
river,  unless  it  be  its  shad,  which  are,  you  know,  remarkably 
fine  —  calculated  to  relieve  the  monotony  which  it  otherwise  oc- 
casions. It  differs  widely  from  the  western  waters,  over  which 
I  have  rambled,  in  many  important  particulars  of  feature.  It  has 
no  riffles,  no  sawyers,  no  snags,  no  sandbars,  no  runs,  no  breaks, 
no  cross-currents  —  at  least,  none  that  I  saw.  It  lacks  most  of 
those  instances,  which  in  the  more  wild  and  less  trodden  waters, 
we  are  compelled  to  encounter  at  every  plunge  of  the  prow — 
and  which,  however,  they  say,  at  times,  are  attended  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  modify,  at  least,  to  a  certain  degree,  the  ex- 
cessive tedium,  of  an  up-current  run,  in  a  smoky  and  perpetually 
growling  and  rolling  steamboat. 

Augusta,  since  last  I  saw  it,  five  or  six  years  ago,  has  under- 
gone considerable  improvement,  but  still  fails  to  present  much 
that  is  exciting  or  attractive  to  the  sight  of  the  wayfarer.  I  should 
consider  it  only  in  a  single  point  of  view  —  as  a  mere  place  of 
business  —  a  depot  —  and  that  too,  of  not  the  most  extensive 
character  in  the  world,  although  the  business  done  in  that  place, 
is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  very  considerable.  The  stock  of  cotton 
taken  a  few  days  before  my  arrival  —  say  about  the  25th  ult. 
■ —  was,  I  believe,  about  45,000  bales  —  not  including  about  1,500 
or  2,000,  stored  in  Hamburg.  This  fact,  I  am  not  however  pre- 
pared to  support.  You  have  it  as  I  had  it,  and  at  its  true  worth, 
whatever  that  may  be.  I  find  some  fine  and  capacious  blocks  of 
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buildings,  of  recent  erection,  in  place  of  inferior  constructions 
occupying  their  sites,  a  few  years  ago.  Indeed,  the  buildings  gen- 
erally are  large,  and  apparently  well  made.  A  large  and  showy 
building  for  the  masonic  lodges,  attracts  much  consideration.  The 
town  contains  probably  from  six  to  nine  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  theatre,  now  under  DE  CAMP'S  management,  is  a  wretched 
barn  of  a  place,  rather  railed  than  boarded  in,  and  looks  for  all 
the  world,  at  night,  like  a  temporary  stable,  and  not  half  so  well 
as  that  apology  for  an  amphitheatre,  the  circus  of  our  city.  I  under- 
stand that  a  subscription  to  the  amount  of  11  or  $12,000  has 
been  already  made  for  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The  principal 
work  of  real  importance  in  Augusta  —  and  it  is  one  of  note  — 
is  the  erection,  through  the  enterprise,  as  I  learn,  of  a  single 
individual,  of  machines  for  supplying  the  place  with  fresh  water, 
from  excellent  springs  about  three  miles  off.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed through  ducts  under  ground,  intersecting  the  principal 
streets,  and  having  minor  passages  into  the  private  dwellings 
of  all  those  who  choose  to  incur  the  expense,  which,  is  generally 
considered  moderate.  The  experiment  is  not  yet  considered  as 
fairly  tested  —  and  fears  are  entertained  that  during  the  summer, 
the  water,  supplied  as  it  is  from  springs,  exposed  fairly  to  the 
action  of  the  sun,  will  become  too  much  heated  for  use.  This  ap- 
prehension, however,  it  appears  to  me,  with  all  due  deference,  is 
groundless.  I  have  always  found,  that,  during  the  summer,  the 
water  which  is  contained  at  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  merely,  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  is  brought  from  a  re- 
mote spot,  though  in  its  origin  exposed  to  the  sun,  undergoes 
a  cooling  process,  as  it  were,  under  ground;  and,  as  in  the  case 
of  our  well-water,  will  be  found  when  drank  fresh,  to  be  suffi- 
ciently cool  for  any  moderate  thirst.  Of  course,  after  once  drawn, 
it  rapidly  grows  warm  and  unpalatable,  but  when  the  fountain 
is  inexhaustible,  this  evil  may  always  be  avoided. 

Hamburgh,  like  its  hapless  founder,8  is  seemingly  in  a  bad 
way.  A  few,  only,  of  the  houses  are  tenantable,  and  still  fewer,  are 
tenanted.  Some  one  or  two  thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  in  store 


8  Henry  Schultz,  born  in  Hamburg,  Germany,  came  to  Augusta,  Georgia,  in 
1806.  He  was  engaged  as  a  boatman  on  the  Savannah  River  at  ten  dollars  a 
month,  but  within  a  short  time  became  one  of  the  outstanding  business  men  of 
Augusta.  In  building  a  toll  bridge  over  the  Savannah,  Schultz  became  so  in- 
volved in  debt  that  all  of  his  property  was  seized  by  his  creditors.  Becoming 
embittered,  he  determined  to  ruin  Augusta  as  a  market,  and  founded  Hamburg 
for  this  purpose.  To  aid  this  project,  the  State  of  South  Carolina  supplied  a 
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at  this  place,  and  some  few  shops  are  open,  seemingly,  for  the 
purposes  of  trade;  but  it  is  a  mere  show,  and  outside,  the  body, 
but  not  the  substance  of  the  spirit  of  life.  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  persecution,  which  has  been  meted  out  to  poor  Schultz 
(now,  or  late  in  prison  in  Savannah,)  is  after  all,  of  the  most 
unwarrantable  description.  What  if  he  does  owe  money — is  debt 
a  crime,  and  if  it  is,  is  a  man  to  suffer  for  it,  perpetual  and  un- 
intermitted  punishment.  Is  it  not  self-evident  to  every  one,  not 
too  much  overloaded  with  mental  obesity,  or  that  utter  callosity 
of  heart,  which  should  take  from  them  all  the  claims  and  char- 
acteristics of  humanity,  that  the  man  is  steeped  to  the  very  lips 
in  poverty  and  incapacity.  Some  men  are  vultures,  however,  and 
having  plucked  the  flesh  entirely  away,  rend  apart  remorselessly, 
with  their  talons,  the  joints  and  sinews  of  the  skeleton,  delighting, 
as  it  were,  to  destroy  that,  which  they  yet  can  never  consume 
or  enjoy. 

Macon,  Ga. 

8 :  To  the  City  Gazette 

Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  5. 

[March  19,  1831]9 

From  Augusta,  I  took  stage,  at  midnight,  for  Milledgeville, 
in  Georgia,  as  the  next  point  of  importance;  through  a  district 
of  country,  and  certain  small  townships,  which  as  you  entertain 
the  design  of  perambulating  for  yourself,  I  shall  briefly  detail, 
in  order  that  you  may  be  made  familiar  with  the  route.  Warren- 
ton,  the  spot  we  next  made,  lies  about  forty  miles  from  Au- 
gusta— is  a  small  village,  containing  some  well-looking  houses ; 
but  of  comparatively  little  note.  From  Warrenton  to  Powelton, 
another  small  village,  of  similar  dimensions,  is  considered  twelve 
miles.  Powelton  to  Sparta,  a  similar  entity,  is  fifteen  miles;  and 
from  Sparta  to  Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, twenty-four  miles.  They  tell,  on  this  route,  a  rather  amus- 


loan  of  $50,000.  Hamburg  became  the  leading  inland  market  of  South  Carolina. 
"There  is  a  tradition  that  Schultz  in  his  old  age  expressed  the  desire  to  be 
buried  upright,  facing  Augusta.  He  had  fought  Augusta  all  of  his  life  and  did 
not  wish  to  turn  his  back  in  death."  Rosser  H.  Taylor,  "Hamburg :  An  Experi- 
ment in  Town  Promotion,"  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  II  (Jan.  1934), 
20-38. 

9  This  letter  was  published  in  the  City  Gazette,  March  30,  1831. 
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ing  story  of  old  Saxe  Weimar,  the  princely  infant,  who  lately 
ran  through  our  nation,  and  made  a  book  thereon;  and  whose 
dominions,  owing  to  the  present  turmoil  in  Europe,  are  like  to 
attract  much  more  of  popular  notice  and  consideration,  than, 
under  other  circumstances,  their  dimensions  or  capacities  could 
have  given  them  much  claim  to.  It  seems  that  the  sagacious  Duke 
engaged  some  three  or  four  or  more  seats  in  the  regular  stage, 
for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  suite,  and  thought  by 
this  that  he  had  secured  the  monopoly  of  the  vehicle.  Not  so, 
however :  a  traveller  came  along,  and  entered  his  name  upon  the 
book — secured  his  seat  by  payment  of  the  customary  charges — 
a  precaution  which  I  would  advise  you  always  to  take — a  seat 
not  being  considered  taken,  though  your  name  be  in  the  book, 
until  the  fare  be  actually  paid  for.  To  the  Duke's  great  surprise, 
upon  entering  the  stage,  he  found  our  traveller  comfortably 
housed  in  one  of  the  most  eligible  seats — wrapped  up  in  his  fear- 
nought, and  snoring  like  a  buffalo,  in  all  the  elysian  beatitude 
of  a  first  nap.  The  Duke,  greatly  irritated,  called  for  the  ques- 
tion of  consideration.  He  demanded  of  the  driver,  in  broken 
English,  the  cause  of  the  gross  intrusion,  and  insisted,  in  a  very 
princely  manner,  though  not,  it  seems,  in  very  princely  language, 
upon  the  incumbent  vacating  the  seat,  in  which  he  had  made 
himself  so  impudently  at  home.  But  the  Duke  had  yet  to  receive 
his  first  lesson  of  republicanism.  The  driver  was  one  of  those 
sturdy  Southrons,  who  can  always,  and  at  a  moment's  warning, 
whip  his  weight  in  wild  cats :  and  he  as  resolutely  told  the  Duke 
that  the  traveller  was  just  as  good,  if  not  a  better  man  than  him- 
self, and  that  no  alteration  of  the  existing  arrangement,  could 
be  permitted.  Saxe  Weimar  became  violent  at  this  opposition, 
so  unlike  any  to  which  his  education,  hitherto,  had  ever  sub- 
jected him,  and  threatened  our  Jehu  with  the  application  of  the 
bamboo.  This  was  one  of  those  threats,  which,  in  Georgia  dia- 
lect, would  subject  a  man  to  a  rowing  up  salt  river;  and  accord- 
ingly, down  leapt  our  driver  from  his  box,  and  peeling  himself 
for  the  combat,  he  leaped  about  the  vehicle,  in  the  most  wild 
boar  style,  calling  upon  the  Prince  of  a  five  acre  patch,  to  put 
his  threat  into  execution.  But  he  of  the  star  refused  to  make 
up  issue  in  the  way  suggested,  contenting  himself  with  assuring 
the  enraged  Southron  of  a  complaint  to  his  Excellency  the  Gov- 
ernor, on  arrival  at  the  seat  of  Government.  This  threat  was  al- 
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most  as  unlucky  as  that  preceding;  for  it  wrought  the  individual 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  into  that  species  of  fury,  which,  though 
discriminating  in  its  madness,  is  nevertheless,  without  much 
limit  in  its  violence,  and  he  swore,  that 

"The  Governor  might  go  to ,  &c.  &c.  For  his  part,  he 

would  just  as  leave  lick  the  Governor,  as  the  Duke.  He  never 
did  like  the  Governor — didn't  vote  for  him  at  last  'lections,  and 
wouldn't,  if  it  lay  with  him,  make  him  a  county  justice.  He'd 
like  no  better  fun  than  to  give  both  Duke  and  Governor  a  dress- 
ing in  the  same  breath — could  do  it,  he  had  little  doubt,  &c." 
and  instigating  one  fist  to  diverge  into  the  face  of  the  marvelling 
and  panic-stricken  nobleman,  with  the  other  he  thrust  him  down 
into  a  seat  alongside  the  traveller,  whose  presence  had  been, 
originally,  of  such  sore  discomfort  to  his  excellency;  and  bidding 
the  attendants  jump  in,  along  with  their  discomfitted  master,  he 
mounted  his  box  in  triumph,  and  went  on  his  journey.  I  do 
not  perceive  that  the  Duke  has  any  where  in  the  compass  of 
his  two  volumes  10  mentioned,  however  slightly,  an  adventure 
so  full  of  interest,  if  not  of  pleasure  to  the  parties  concerned 
therein.  At  Milledgeville,  we  arrived  by  night,  and  left  it,  with- 
in the  hour.  Of  course,  I  can  say  little  of  a  place,  of  which,  I 
saw  so  little.  It  is  the  capital  of  Georgia,  and  as  such,  must  be 
of  some  importance,  if  only  considered  in  its  general  relation- 
ship to  the  rest  of  the  State.  Indeed,  it  is,  I  believe,  only  in  this 
sense,  that  it  may  be  said  to  possess  any  importance.  As  a  place 
of  business,  it  commands  few,  if  any  facilities ;  and  is  superseded 
in  much  of  its  trade,  and  will  doubtless  be,  in  course  of  time, 
still  more  so  by  its  neighbor  township  of  Macon.  Milledgeville 
contains,  I  am  told,  about  three  thousand  inhabitants.  It  lies 
upon  the  Oconee  River — a  stream,  navigable  at  its  season,  and 
which,  about  one  hundred  miles  below,  joins  with  the  Ockmulge, 
in  forming  the  Alatamaha,  which,  at  its  junction  with  the  ocean, 
Darien  is  situated.  From  Milledgeville,  a  ride  of  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  miles,  brings  us  to  the  village  of  Clinton — another  of 
those  small  moderate  townships,  which  will  claim  but  passing 
notice.  I  only  remember  it,  as  containing  some  neat  buildings, 
and   being  approachable   only   by  some  obnoxiously  indifferent 


10  Karl  Bernhard,  Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,  Travels  through  North 
America,  During  the  Years  1825  and  1826.  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey, 
1828. 
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roads.  Ten  miles  farther  and  we  reach  Macon.  A  mile  in  advance 
of  which  place,  we  make  the  site  of  Fort  Hawkins — an  old  mil- 
itary station,  now  built  upon  partly,  and  save  by  a  slight  eleva- 
tion, not  to  be  seen — with  which  Macon  is  not  unfrequently 
identified,  and  which  possesses,  in  the  history  of  our  border  war- 
tare,  some  considerable  interest  with  the  lovers  of  savage  life. 
Mobile,  Ala.  March  19. 

9 :  To  the  City  Gazette 
Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  6 

[March  31,  1831]" 

In  Macon,  from  an  interregnum  in  the  departure  of  the  Stage, 
I  was  compelled,  however  unwilling  to  remain  a  day.  A  pause 
like  this  may  seem  quite  too  short  to  have  been  a  subject  of 
much  inconvenience;  but,  really,  all  circumstances  considered,  pre- 
serve me  from  a  country  village,  where  all  around  you  are 
strangers,  and,  from  their  characteristic  inquisitiveness,  perpe- 
tually in  your  way.  I  did  what  I  could  in  such  a  situation,  to 
make  myself  comfortable.  I  strolled  to  the  printing  offices  gen- 
erally, and  learnt  the  news — such,  at  least,  as  it  was  possible 
in  those  parts  to  acquire.  There  are  three  newspapers  (weeklies) 
already  published  in  this  place,  of  some  seventeen-hundred  in- 
habitants, and  a  fourth  is  about  to  be  established.  Macon  is 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  these  parts.  It  does  no  small  share 
of  business,  and  hopes  have  been,  and  are  still  entertained,  that, 
ere  long,  it  will  become  the  capital  of  Georgia.  It  is  said,  with 
how  much  statistical  correctness,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine 
— the  map  not  being  by  me — to  be  more  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  state,  than  Milledgeville;  but  I  apprehend  that  the  chief 
question,  and  that  upon  which  the  ultimate  choice  will  in  all 
cases  be  made  to  depend,  will  be,  whether  it  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  population,  and  of  the  wealthy  portions  of  the  country. — Are 
its  facilities  for  business  more  or  less  great — are  the  lands  con- 
tigious,  more  or  less  productive — are  the  waters  more  frequent, 
and  is  the  country  better  wooded,  &c.  ?  Of  course  the  question 
will  be  chiefly:  Is  the  interest  of  the  legislative  majority  sus- 
tained or  depressed  by  the  transfer,  and  the  vote  may  be  ascer- 

11  This  letter  was  published  in  the  City  Gazette,  April  27,  1831. 
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tained  accordingly.  Our  patriotism  means  neither  more  nor  less, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  than  to  see  that  number  one  is  provided 
for.  Columbus,  on  the  Chatahoochee,  a  place  nearly,  if  not  quite 
as  large,  as  Macon,  and  certainly  quite  as  promising,  had  I  think 
when  I  trod  the  same  site  six  years  ago,  no  existence.  It  is  now 
possessed  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  I  was  informed,  about 
fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It  forms  the  late  Indian  boundary 
in  that  section,  though  by  the  removal  of  the  Creeks  into  Ala- 
bama, it  is  not  more  contigious  to  any  of  the  tribes.  A  few  scat- 
tering families,  having  no  regular  organization,  inhabit  still  the 
neighborhood,  but  they  are  not  considered  of  sufficient  import- 
ance, to  occasion  much  remark.  It  was  at  a  public  house  in  this 
place  that  I  saw  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Indian 
Chief,  William  Mcintosh,  (the  Broken  Arrow)  in  the  costume 
of  a  chief  of  his  nation.12  The  drawing  is  said  to  have  been  made 
from  the  life,  and  the  Indians,  I  am  told,  consider  the  likeness 
good.  The  person  of  Mcintosh  was  tall  and  gaunt,  not  over 
well  made,  that  is  to  say,  not  such  as  we  should  select  as  a  model, 
unless  in  an  extra  degree  of  good  humor.  Still  it  is  good,  and 
rather  commanding  than  otherwise.  My  impressions  on  a  sur- 
vey of  his  face,  were  not  favorable  to  the  character  of  the  chief. 
There  is  less  of  dignity  than  low  cunning  in  his  features — he 
was,  I  believe,  a  kind  of  Indian  Van  Buren,  and  was  more  of 
the  intriguing  and  wily  politician,  than  the  free,  frank  and  gen- 
erous warrior.  He  was  a  warrior,  however,  and  the  manner  of 
his  death,  had  something  of  the  Roman  in  it.  This  does  not  say 
much  for  him  I  believe,  as  firmness  and  scorn  of  death  are  the 
characteristics  of  all  our  Indian  tribes,  and  is  not  a  subject  of 
surprise,  the  nature  of  their  education  taken  into  consideration. 
In  the  instruction  of  the  young,  they  are  not  unlike  the  sages 
of  Laconia;  and,  indeed  were  they  not  to  make  it  a  subject  of 
national  concern,  the  roving  practices  of  their  people,  would  in 
a  great  measure,  prepare  the  youth;  for  instances  of  hardihood 
and   daring,   by   no   means   dishonoring  the   Spartan   character. 


12  The  "Broken  Arrow"  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Simms.  After  his  first 
trip  to  the  West  in  1825  he  had  written  a  poem  entitled  "The  Broken  Arrow," 
included  in  Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Charleston:  Ellis  &  Neufville,  1827. 
pp.  7-9.  Later  he  published  a  prose  story,  "Thle-Cath-Cha,  or  the  Broken 
Arrow,"  in  S.  L.  J.,  I,  n.s.  (July  1837),  394-397.  It  was  continued  in  S.  L.  /., 
Ill,  n.s.  (May  and  June  1838),  331-343,  427-434.  The  story  was  completely 
rewritten  and  published  under  the  title  of  "The  Broken  Arrow"  in  the  Ladies' 
Companion,  XX  (Jan.  1844),  110-119. 
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Mcintosh,  in  the  general  expression  of  his  countenance,  its  color, 
&c.  appears  to  me,  less  to  resemble  the  Indian,  than  some  of  the 
bright  mulattoes  whom  we  hourly  encounter  in  our  streets.  His 
face  is  not  over  long,  but  having  high  check  bones,  thinly  coated 
with  flesh,  and  narrowing  considerably  to  the  chin,  it  has  an 
elongated  air,  that  is  anything  but  national.  In  general  I  think, 
the  Indian  face  round  and  inexpressive.  It  is  true,  the  expression 
of  moody  sullenness,  which,  in  the  nation,  they  carry  perpetually 
about  with  them,  must  command  attention;  but  in  all  other  es- 
sential particulars,  they  seem  to  be  rather  dull,  and  unintelligent. 
The  dress  of  the  Chief  is  rich,  in  an  aboriginal  point  of  view. 
It  consists  of  a  Turban — a  la  Turque — arranged  with  taste,  and 
worn  with  hauteur.  A  hunting  shirt,  after  the  manner  of  the 
tribe,  of  some  chequered  stuff,  bound  at  all  points,  with  a  white 
cotton  fringe,  which  contrasts  agreeably  with  the  ground  work, 
upon  which  it  is  laid.  This  is  encircled  round  the  waist,  with  a 
belt,  thickly  studded  with  beads  of  assorted  colors.  From  his 
shoulders  depends  another  belt  of  the  same  material,  to  which 
is  attached  a  pouch,  the  contents  of  which  are  usually,  the  bowl 
of  a  pipe,  tobacco,  a  knife,  flints,  &c.  &c.  His  leggings  and  moc- 
casins of  finely  dressed  buck  skin,  are  similarly  embellished.  His 
attitude  is  rather  graceful,  being  in  the  act  of  speech — his  left 
hand  extended.  The  likeness  was  taken  at  some  grand  talk  of 
the  nation,  in  which  Mcintosh  was  rather  active,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  manner  of  his  dress  and  the  corresponding  attitude. 

Columbia,  Mississippi,  March  31. 


10 :  To  the  City  Gazette 

Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  7. 

[April,  1831]13 

Columbus  is  situated  upon  the  Chatahooche  river,  a  stream, 
which,  upon  entering  the  territory  of  Florida,  becomes  the  Ap- 
alachicola.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  and  schooners,  to  the 
former  township,  and  perhaps  beyond.  A  few  miles  above  the 
site  of  Columbus,  the  river  has  a  fall  of  considerable  velocity — 
the  cascade  being,   I  am  told,  upwards  of  thirty  feet.   Passing 


13  No  definite  date  can  be  assigned.  This  letter  was  published  in  the  City 
Gazette,  April  28,  1831. 
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it  by  nignt,  1  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  but  its  roarings 
were  very  distinctly  heard.  From  this  spot,  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
frontier  station,  lies  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  It  was  in  reaching 
this  station  and  overcoming  this  brief  distance,  that  we  encoun- 
tered, one  of  those  little  estoppels,  which  in  a  country  like  this, 
not  unfrequently  make  their  appearance,  to  relieve,  as  it  were, 
the  otherwise  monotonous  tedium  of  a  quiet  narrative  journey.  In 
doing  this  nine  miles,  we  occupied  the  entire  interim  from  seven 
of  the  evening,  to  three  o'clock  of  the  ensuing  morning.  About 
three  or  four  miles  after  passing  the  river,  our  vehicle,  "mired 
down,"  as  the  phraze  goes,  in  the  quagmire  of  a  vehement  water- 
course; from  which  predicament,  the  united  energies  of  passen- 
gers and  drivers,  were  inadequate  to  its  extrication.  — A  council 
of  war  having  been  called,  it  was  determined  to  employ  for  a 
"consideration,"  the  lingering  moiety  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  dwell- 
ing within  a  mile  on  the  opposite  side.  One  of  the  party,  having 
[been]  deputed  for  this  purpose,  we  were  soon  emboldened  and 
encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  of  the 
greasy  runagates — men  and  women — who  without  any  ado, 
turned  in  hastily,  but  clumsily  to  their  vocation — a  black  man, 
one  of  their  own  slaves,  standing  by  all  the  while,  directing  their 
exertions,  but  offering  not  the  slightest  assistance  himself.  It 
is  matter  of  much  surprise,  how  great  is  the  influence  which 
these  slaves  have  over  their  masters.  They  defer  to  them  in 
most  particulars,  and  yield  a  marked  deference,  I  am  given  to 
understand,  to  their  opinions,  even  on  matters  of  pressing  im- 
portance. From  what  cause  this  arises,  I  do  not  pretend  to  con- 
jecture— whether  it  is,  that  the  natural  indolence  of  temperament, 
commonly  attributed  to  the  Indian  character,  is  willing  to  de- 
pute to  the  guardianship  and  direction  of  others,  those  matters 
which  it  would  be  laborious  for  themselves  to  perform,  and  which 
they  can,  without  hesitation  compel  their  own  slaves  to  under- 
take; or  whether  it  is,  that  acknowledging,  as  they  do,  the  su- 
periority of  the  whites,  they  conceive  that  some  portion  of  those 
faculties  which  imparted  to  them  that  superiority,  must,  neces- 
sarily, have  been  acquired  by  the  negroes,  from  their  connection, 
however  subordinate,  with  them — I  know  not;  but  nevertheless 
such  is  truly  the  case.  Among  the  Indians,  the  negroes  gain 
caste;  acquire  authority  and  certainly  great  influence.  They  are 
not  often  ill  treated — they  grow  in  little  time,  as  lazy  as  their 
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masters ;  they  dress  immediately  like  them ;  they  acquire  the  same 
sinister  and  sullen  look  with  the  Indians,  and  in  all  general  re- 
spects, their  manners  and  habits  alone  considered,  they  copy  very 
closely  after  them.  On  the  occasion  under  notice,  we  employed 
a  negro — a  slave,  to  get  us  out  of  the  mud.  He  came  on  horse- 
Lack,  employed  his  master,  for  aught  I  know,  certain  it  is,  he 
employed  the  Indians,  men  and  women — set.  them  to  work — told 
them  what  to  do  and  cooly  cheated  them  out  of  one  half  of  the 
money  after  the  duty  was  performed.  Though  stiffened  with  cold, 
knee  deep  in  mud  and  water,  and  anxious  to  proceed,  in  the  fear 
of  losing  the  next  stage  from  Fort  Mitchell  to  Montgomery, 
I  could  not  help  admiring  the  high  degree  of  picturesque  which 
entered  into  the  scene  around  me.  The  shoutings  of  the  Indians 
in  self  encouragement,  and  in  their  quick  detached  and  fragmen- 
tary language — the  cheerings  of  our  own  party — innumerable 
torches,  scattered  about  the  woods,  and  on  the  marge  of  the 
swollen  waters — the  rushing  of  the  waters  themselves — the  neigh- 
ing and  struggling  of  the  horses,  up  to  their  middles  in  the  creek 
swamp) — added  to  the  cheerless  and  wild  character  of  the  pros- 
pect, and  those  associations,  which  sought  in  vain  to  reconcile, 
the  present  with  the  past  fortunes  and  labors  of  the  Indian  tribes 
— all  combined  to  give  a  graphic  force  to  a  picture,  worthy  of 
the  pencil  of  Rembrandt.  We  got  out  with  difficulty,  and  barely 
saved  our  distance,  in  reaching  the  next  stage,  a  moment  ere 
its  departure. 

1 1 :  To  the  City  Gazette 

Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  8. 

[April  2,  183 1]14 

It  was  on  this  part  of  my  journey,  that  I  encountered  the  Chief 
Tuskina,  who  has  acquired  no  very  small  share  of  notoriety, 
from  his  stoppage  of  the  United  States  Mail.  This  affair  has 
been  variously  represented.  The  commonly  received  opinion 
among  us,  is,  that  Tuskina,  with  a  small  touch  of  patriotic  fury, 
a  little  exaggerated  by  whiskey,  denied  the  right  of  Uncle  Sam, 
to  ride  over  the  territory  of  his  fathers  and  his  father's  graves, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  This  opinion  is  the  more  prevalent, 

14  This  letter  was  published  in  the  City  Gazette,  April  30,  1831 
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from  the  fuss  kept  up  by  the  philanthropists,  who,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  about  them,  are  eternally  meddling  with  the  con- 
cerns of  the  South;  and  who  would  make  us  believe,  and  prob- 
ably believe  themselves,  that  the  Indian  is  a  sort  of  Roman,  hav- 
ing all  the  benefits  (?)  of  modern  civilization,  relieved  in  its 
monotony  and  sameness  by  a  little  flourish  of  the  romantic  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages.  But,  to  those,  who  know  any  thing  of  the 
Indian  character,  as  it  is,  without  the  glossings  of  such  twiddle- 
twaddle  as  this,  such  notions  are  generated  in  the  very  extremest 
humbuggery.  We  say  every  thing  of  the  North  American,  and 
in  justice —  'nothing  extentuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in  malice/ 
when  we  call  him  a  mere  savage,  like  all  others,  and  no  better 
than  any  savages,  but  a  very  few  degrees  removed  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  brute,  and  those  few  degrees,  less  in  the  habits  and 
manners,  than  in  the  form  and  the  necessities  under  which  they 
have  existence.  But  to  return.  The  affair  of  Tuskina,  as  I  learnt 
it  from  one  of  the  stage  drivers — a  set  of  men,  generally  intelli- 
gent— appears  to  have  been  this : — Tuskina  was  desirous  of  com- 
municating, by  letter,  with  some  one  on  the  stage  route,  and 
deeming  no  difference  to  exist  between  the  Post  Office  and  the 
mail  carrier,  in  the  transmission  of  his  letter,  he  determined  with 
some  forethought,  to  await  the  passage  of  the  stage,  at  a  par- 
ticular point  of  the  road,  and  thus,  spare  himself  the  inconven- 
ience of  a  ride  to  any  other  more  remote  point  of  the  compass. 
He  did  so  accordingly  and  when  the  stage  hove  in  sight,  bur- 
dened as  it  was,  with  the  wooden  shoed  rope  dancer,  Herr  Cline, 
then  on  his  way  from  Charleston  to  Orleans,  he  gave  the  driver 
the  View  hallo,'  and  required  his  pause.  The  driver  was  doubt- 
less sulky  and  the  rope  dancer  alarmed  at  a  request,  that  per- 
haps sounded  more  like  a  command  than  any  thing  else,  and 
no  other  notice  was  taken  of  Tusk,  than  an  increased  applica- 
tion of  the  whip  to,  and  the  additional  speed  of  the  horses.  This, 
the  Indian,  sullen  by  nature,  insolvent  by  station,  and  probably 
roused  and  irritable  by  repeated  application  to  the  whiskey  bottle, 
resented  by  actively  springing  forward,  seizing  the  reins  and 
exhibiting  his  weapons.  The  driver  feared  his  immediate  ferocity, 
Herr  Cline  his  tribe,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  doubtless 
shared  indiscriminately  of  the  feelings  of  these  two,  whom  I  have 
severally  noticed,  for  their  distinguishment  in  the  world.  There 
was  doubtless  something  highly  amusing  in  the  predicament  of 
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the  rope  dancer.  His  wooden  shoes,  though  actually  on  the 
stage,  could  not  avail.  His  feets,  (feet  it  should  be  written)  could 
not  extricate  him,  and  the  entire  cavalcade,  horses,  drivers  and 
actors  were  compelled  to  remain  quiescent,  under  the  bodily  fear 
of  the  tomahawk  of  Tusky.  At  Mobile,  Tuskina  was  tried  for 
the  offence  and  mulct  in  the  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars.  This 
he  is  well  able  to  pay,  though,  really,  I  do  not  think,  the  circum- 
stances considered,  that  any  Jury  should  have  brought  in  other 
than  nominal  damages.  He  is  stated  to  be  worth  some  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  lands  and  negroes,  but  under  his  ex- 
cesses of  life,  this  property  is  rapidly  diminishing.  He  is  a  fine 
looking  savage,  has  quite  a  martial,  libertine  cast  of  countenance. 
I  should  consider  him  an  Indian  Mark  Antony.  There  is  the 
martial  and  characteristic  boldness  of  the  soldier  fitted  in  com- 
mand— the  cavalier,  ease  and  freedom  of  one  who  could  be  tended 
also  in  the  extreme.  By  the  way,  did  you  never  remark  that 
ferocity  and  much  tenderness  were  to  be  found  in  most  instances, 
strangely  in  unison.  They  seem  to  me,  most  commonly  to  go 
together  with  such  men  and  women,  as  are  most  susceptible.  I 
have  found  it  so.  Tuskina,  has  also,  just  such  a  bloated  visage, 
as  we  would  give,  in  our  imagination,  to  the  winebibber  of  the 
Triumvirate.  His  person  is  full,  well  made  and  manly.  He  is  like 
the  Indians,  commonly  too  liberal  in  his  libations,  for  his  own 
good,  so  much  I  can  say,  from  the  passing  glance  afforded  me, 
in  a  momentary  pause,  which  he  made  beside  our  vehicle.  He 
did  not,  however,  seek  to  stop  our  progress,  though  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  desire  it,  to  have  obtained  a  better  survey,  and  to 
have  had  some  talk  with  him. 

Montgomery,  a  town  of  some  business  in  Alabama  was  the 
point  we  next  made.  It  is  situated  upon  the  river  Alabama,  and 
possesses  a  steam  boat  trade  to  Mobile.  The  river  is  navigable 
for  steam  boats,  some  twelve  or  twenty  miles  higher  up  to  the 
falls  of  Coosaw.  Montgomery  is  by  land,  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  above  Mobile;  by  water,  four  hundred,  more  or 
less.  It  contains  probably,  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  in- 
habitants ;  a  Court  House,  Post  Office,  and  a  few  stores,  having  a 
decent  capital.  Two  newspapers  are  published  in  the  place,  one 
of  them   the   Alabama   Journal,    conducted   by   TURNER   BY- 
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NUM,15  Esq.  formerly  of  our  city.  The  town  is  situated  upon 
a  bluff  of  some  elevation  above  the  river,  and  is  reputed  to  be 
not  unhealthy — a  reputation  which  I  should,  from  its  locality, 
be  greatly  disposed  to  call  in  question. 

Columbia,  Miss.  April  2. 

12:  To  the  City  Gazette 
Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  9. 

[April  10,  183 1]16 

A  steamboat  has  nothing  romantic  about  it.  The  incessant 
grumblings  and  gruntings  of  its  engine,  the  foetid  density  of  its 
smoke,  sent  forth  in  huge  black  volumes,  that  impart  to  every 
thing  around,  their  own  sootiness  of  aspect,  with  which  one  might 
find  himself  impregnated,  gliding  down  the  serpentine  waters 
of  the  Alabama.  Thus,  though  garnished  by  bluffs  of  magnitude 
and  much  variety  of  aspect,  fringed  by  trees  and  wild-flowers,  of 
grateful  odor,  and  hues  of  the  most  ravishing  freshness  and 
beauty,  coupled  as  they  were  with  smoke  and  steam,  etc.  they 
failed  to  awaken  any  emotion,  and  I  dozed  away  the  better 
portion  of  the  six  days  (!)  of  my  confinement,  in  the  solitary 
companionship  of  my  berth.  The  passage  from  Montgomery  to 
Mobile  in  a  steamboat  on  this  river,  should  be  effected  in  two 
days;  but  we  stopped  at  every  landing  to  take  on  cotton  and 
passengers,  until  six  days  were  actually  employed  in  reaching 
our  port  of  destination.  There  are  several  little  townships  upon 
this  river — some  in  a  declining,  and  others  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. The  first  of  any  note  after  leaving  Montgomery,  is 
"Selma" — containing  about  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  principally  known  as  a  chief  depot  for  cotton  after  Mont- 
gomery. There  were  about  five  thousand  bales  at  Selma,  on  our 
arrival,  and  it  is  said  to  have  sent,  last  year,  nearly  twenty  thou- 
sand to  market  at  Mobile.  Selma,  is  said  however,  to  be  rather 
upon  the  decline.  The  number  of  small  townships  daily  starting 
up,  on  the  river  and  in  its  neighborhood,  take  from  one  an- 

15  In  1832,  Turner  Bynum  returned  to  South  Carolina  to  edit  the  Southern 
Sentinel  in  Greenville,  in  opposition  to  B.  F.  Perry's  Unionist  paper,  the  Moun- 
taineer. Political  differences  led  to  a  duel  in  which  Bynum  was  killed  by  Perry. 

16  This  letter  was  printed  in  the  City  Gazette,  May  4,  1831. 
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other  in  importance,  and  thus,  create  a  common  level  or  stand- 
ard of  size  among  them.  They  are  always  at  low  water  mark. 
In  Selma  there  is  published  a  small  weekly  newspaper  called 
the  "Courier."  Even  in  this  secluded  part  of  the  world  politics 
and  politicians  have  penetrated  with  their  poisonous  commodities, 
and  a  great  antimasonic  excitement  is  on  foot,  and  made  to  af- 
iect  the  local  concerns  of  the  country.  From  Selma  to  Cahaba, 
is  about  ten  miles.  This  is  another  stagnated  depot;  more  used 
as  a  ferry,  than  for  any  other  purpose.  Several  other  similarly 
conditioned  places  are  found  upon  the  sides  of  the  river,  distin- 
guished sometimes  by  very  large  and  sonorous  names,  but  dwin- 
dling upon  inspection  to  a  range  of  log-houses,  a  tavern,  cotton, 
and  possibly,  a  meeting-house.  Claiborne  is  next  to  Montgomery 
in  point  of  size,  upon  this  river.  It  is  said  to  contain  about  six 
or  seven  hundred  houses.  A  newspaper  called  the  Index  was  lately 
got  up,  but  was  discontinued,  upon  the  publication  of  the  third 
number;  less,  I  understand  through  want  of  patronage  from  the 
people,  than  want  of  stability  in  its  proprietors. 

Mobile,  has  grown  into  importance  since  I  last  saw  it.  The 
severe  fires  which  destroyed  so  much  property  in  this  city  at 
sundry  periods,  has,  as  in  the  instances  of  Savannah  and  Au- 
gusta, greatly  tended  to  its  benefit  and  improvement.  The 
places  vacated,  originally  occupied  as  they  were,  by  buildings  of 
temporary  erection,  poor  materials  and  miserable  workmanship 
— the  object  being  business,  entirely — are  now  supplied  by  large, 
elegant  and  durable  structures  of  fine  red  brick,  built  in  most 
cases,  in  solid  blocks — the  squares  duly  and  evenly  laid  out  by 
measurement,  and  perfectly  uniform,  they  possess  a  considerable 
attraction  for  the  eye.  The  city  is  multiplied  two  fold,  since  the 
period  referred  to,  as  well  in  population,  as  in  extent,  and  were 
I  asked,  what  place  in  this  region  had  progressed  the  most 
within  the  last  five  years  in  every  species  of  improvement,  my 
reply,  without  hesitation  should  be,  Mobile.  When  I  was  there 
before,  they  had  a  plain  substantial  Theatre  of  brick,  which  was 
burnt  down — a  second,  shared  the  same  fate,  and  upon  a  square 
intended  for  a  third  structure,  the  performances  are  gone  through, 
under  the  partial  shelter  of  a  pavilion  of  canvas.  The  only  public 
place,  which,  in  the  short  stay  I  made,  I  took  occasion  to  visit 
in  Mobile,  was  the  grave  yard,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  It 
is  spacious,  and  well  filled.  I  was  shewn  a  monument — the  erec- 
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tion  of  an  old  lady  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  spacious  vault 
beneath,  yet  unoccupied,  and  which  she  had  built  for  her  own 
reception  in  anticipation  of  the  necessity  for  its  use.  She  is  a 
Catholic,  and  the  spire  of  the  monument  is  surmounted  by  an 
iron  cross.  She  makes,  I  am  informed,  regular  visits  to  the  spot, 
at  stated  intervals.  A  preparation  like  this  indicates,  it  appears 
to  me,  either  a  gloomy  fanaticism,  or  a  slight  aberration  of  in- 
tellect. It  may  be  well  for  people,  occasionally  to  refer  to  death, 
as  to  a  certain  and  not  to  be  avoided  event,  and  this  reflection 
must  always  possess  a  large  and  salutary  effect  upon  human 
conduct;  but  to  dwell  too  deeply  upon  the  subject,  is  apt  to  ex- 
cite a  moody  fury  for  misanthropy,  which,  in  turn,  withdraws 
us  too  much  from  the  consideration  of  life,  which,  also  should 
assert  its  requirements.  The  best  preparation  one  can  make  for 
death,  is  to  set  a  proper  estimate,  and  make  a  due  use  of  life. 
Then,  — he  may  safely  proceed  upon  his  way, 

.  .  .  "As  one, 

Who  wraps  his  cloak  about  him,  and  lies  down, 

To  pleasant  dreams." 
Columbia,  Miss.  April  10. 

13 :  To  the  City  Gazette 

Notes  of  a  Small  Tourist — No.  10. 

[April-May,  1831]17 

From  Mobile,  after  a  day's  delay,  I  proceeded,  in  the  stage 
to  Pascagoula,  a  distance  from  that  city,  over  a  rough  road,  of 
about  thirty  miles.  From  the  Bay  of  Pascagoula,  a  steamboat  in 
waiting,  took  us,  in  something  like  twenty  hours,  through  the 
Lakes  Bergne  and  Pontchartrain,  and  the  Rigolets;  (somewhat 
notorious  during  the  last  war,  for  the  loss  of  our  gunboat  ar- 
mament in  that  quarter)  on  to  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  — At 
the  entrance  of  the  Lake  Pontchartrain,  we  passed  the  beautiful 
Island  and  Fort  of  Petit  Coquille,  (Little  Shell)  which  graces 
and  overlooks  the  pass  into  this  wrothy  little  Bay.  The  Island 
was  green  with  a  herbage  interspersed  with  trees  of  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  relieved  handsomely  by  the  rather  elegant  quarters 


17  No  definite  date  can  be  assigned  to  this  letter.  It  was  written  after 
April  10,  the  date  of  the  last  letter,  and  before  May  17,  1831,  on  which  date  it 
was  published  in  the  City  Gazette. 
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of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  station.  The  Fort  is,  in  most  gen- 
eral particulars,  not  unlike  our  own  Castle  Pinckney. 

Our  next  point  made,  was  the  light  house  and  pickets  (pic- 
quets?)  of  the  petty  harbor,  canal  and  Bayou  of  St.  John,  the 
private  and  backdoor  entrance  to  New-Orleans.  From  the  light 
house  to  the  city,  is  from  five  to  seven  miles.  This  distance  you 
are  carried  in  a  pirogue  (so  called)  — a  couple  of  cause  bottoms, 
lashed  together,  and  overlaid  with  a  plain  deck  and  railing  some- 
thing like  a  ferry  boat,  having  a  mast  in  the  fore,  to  the  top  of 
which  is  attached  a  rope,  which  in  turn,  is  tackled  to  a  horse  on 
shore,  mounted  by  an  urchin  of  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
who  trots  him  on  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  some- 
times increasing  and  sometimes  lessening  the  speed,  according 
to  the  indentions  of  the  shore,  and  the  obstructions  arising  from 
collision  with  other  craft  travelling  in  a  like  manner,  until  you 
are  safely  deposited  at  the  reservoir  in  the  rear  of  the  town,  called 
the  Basin.  This  is  a  kind  of  roadstead  for  the  little  navigators 
who  trade  to  Mobile,  Biloxi,  Pearlington,  Madisonville  and  the 
contiguous  rivers. 

New-Orleans  has  grown  prodigiously — perhaps  its  increase  in 
wealth,  population  and  business  generally,  since  1825,  is  without 
parallel  in  these  United  States.  Its  population,  in  that  year,  was, 
I  believe  about  10,000.  I  should  not  hesitate  now,  to  consider 
it,  at  the  least  calculation,  65,000.  By  some,  it  is  estimated,  in- 
cluding transients  at  70  and  75,000.  It  is  destined  probably,  in 
the  period  of  twenty  years  hence  to  become  the  greatest  city, 
in  a  commercial  and  trading  point  of  view,  in  our  country — New- 
York,  not  excepted.  The  resources  of  the  Mississippi  are  incom- 
putable— population,  without  limit  to  its  increase;  and  its  ad- 
vantages, over  any  other  single  section  of  territory,  without  any 
comparison  or  rivalship.  In  size,  it  has  grown  two-fold.  The 
Fauxbourg,  St.  Marie,  (the  American  portion)  is  larger  or  as 
large  as  the  City  Proper.  The  buildings,  by  law,  are  made  only 
of  brick,  and  they  run  along  in  solid  masses,  that  give  them  an 
air  of  durability,  proportioned  to  what  one  conceives  the  destiny 
of  the  city.  The  American  population  is  daily  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing, as  well  in  number,  as  in  respectability.  A  further  and 
more  scrupulous  attention  to  the  police  regulations  and  general 
cleanliness  of  the  city  has  greatly  added  to  its  order  and  salubrity, 
and  the  improvement  in  society,  consequent  thereto,  is  evident 
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to  the  most  indifferent  spectator.  I  shall  not  have  time  to  speak 
at  large  of  many  topics  of  interest,  which  presented  themselves 
to  my  view  during  my  stay  in  Orleans,  from  the  press  of  bus- 
iness and  the  little  time  left  me,  before  I  commence  my  return 
journey — which  I  propose  to  do  in  a  week  hence.  But,  I  visited 
the  French  and  American  Theatres — with  the  order,  neatness  and 
elegance  of  the  former,  so  different  from  the  confusion,  bungling 
and  noise,  which  so  interfere  with  the  scene,  in  ours — not  to 
speak  of  the  general  respectability  and  ease  of  the  acting,  I  was 
highly  delighted.  They  have  at  this  Theatre  one  reputed  able 
Tragedian  Aristippe — but,  him  I  had  not  the  pleasure  to  see  in 
character.  Caldwell's  American  Theatre  is  very  respectable — but 
the  fact  is,  we  Americans,  are  rather  too  indifferent  to  genuine 
politeness,  properly  to  appreciate  this  most  elevated  among  the 
Fine  Arts.  Here  I  saw  Clara,  the  Fisher  18 — clever  and  fascinat- 
ing as  ever,  and  Kean  the  younger.19  He  tells  me,  he  shall  visit 
us  professionally  during  the  season  ensuing.  His  person  is  small 
and  well  made — his  features  amiable,  and,  in  conversation,  rather 
intelligent.  As  an  actor,  I  do  not  estimate  his  pretensions  highly. 
I  saw  him  in  Othello  and  Reuben  Glenroy.  I  think  him  better 
calculated  to  succeed  in  melo-dramatic  heroes  and  in  genteel 
comedy  generally,  than  in  the  more  arduous  and  absorbing  labors 
of  the  tragic  muse.  He  is  respectable  however,  and  does  not 
blunder.  His  Reuben  Glenroy  was  excellent.  His  voice  is  low, 
hoarse  and  unpleasing  upon  the  ear.  The  consonant  S  he  pro- 
nounces, as  if  written  Sh.  His  accentuation,  I  did  not  relish — 
I  find  it  broken  and  unmusical.  A  dash  of  Cooperism  20  would 
do  him  no  harm. 

Glover,  of  the  Ship  Tallahassee,  brought  forward  during  my 
stay  in  Orleans,  a  new  melo-drama,  called  the  "Rake-hellies" 
and  founded  upon  Cooper's  novel  of  Lionel  Lincoln.  It  went  off 
with  infinite  success  and  was  repeated.  He  has  done  more,  towards 
effect,  with  Job  Pray  than  the  original  author.  I  think  his  two 
pieces,  the  "Last  of  the  Mohicans"  and  the  "Rake-hellies," 
their  nationality  considered,  among  the  very  best  of  our  minor 
American  acted  drama,  and  in  point  of  scenic  effect,  much  better 


18  Clara  Fisher,  the  actress,  had  appeared  in  Charleston  in  1829  and  in  1830. 

19  Charles  Kean,  whose  first  major  role  was  "Reuben  Glenroy."  Kean  acted 
in  America  from  1830  to  1833,  appearing  in  Charleston  in  1832. 

20  Thomas  Apthorpe  Cooper  had  played  in  Charleston  many  times  from  1806 
to  1831. 
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than  ever  Major  Noah,  made  out  to  execute.21  Caldwell's  Theatre 
is  lit  with  gas — thereby  much  smoke  is  lost — much  bad  odor  from 
lamp  oil  avoided,  and  the  eyes  of  the  audience  considerably  the 
better  for  wear.22 

From  Orleans,  I  proceeded  across  Lake  Ponchartrain  to  Mad- 
isonville,  a  little  village  on  the  river  Chifuncta,  of  some  10  or 
12  families;  whence  I  took  horse  for  Columbia,  on  Pearl  River, 
Mississippi,  passing  through  quite  a  respectable  looking  settle- 
ment called  Covington.  This  was  a  two  day's  ride.  Columbia 
holds  a  population  of  one  hundred  or  more  inhabitants  and  is 
on  the  decline.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  journey  on  horse- 
back, of  seventeen  days  into  the  Yazoo  purchase,  over  and  through 
swamps  and  creeks  and  bayous,  half  the  time  swimming  and 
wading  through  mud  and  water  waist  deep.  We  passed  through 
several  little  townships  and  country  seats,  of  little  note,  and  not 
calculated  to  interest  you.  Innumerable  little  villages  are  spring- 
ing up  in  every  quarter,  averaging  in  population  about  three 
hundred,  and  stagnating  at  that.  The  great  rage  at  this  time  in 
Mississippi,  is  the  possession  of  the  new  Indian  purchase,  the 
Choctaw  lands.  Many  of  the  Choctaws  have  already  gone  to  the 
Arkansas,  and  more  are  upon  the  go.  I  cannot  but  think  the  pos- 
session of  so  much  territory,  greatly  inimical  to  the  well  being 
of  this  country.  It  not  only  conflicts  with,  and  prevents  the  for- 
mation of  society,  but  it  destroys  that  which  is  already  well  es- 
tablished. It  makes  our  borderers  mere  Ishmaelites,  and  keeps 
our  frontiers  perpetually  so.  Scarcely  have  they  squatted  down 
in  one  place,  and  built  up  their  little  "improvements,"  than  they 
hear  of  a  new  purchase,  where  corn  grows  without  planting, 
and  cotton  comes  up  five  bales  to  the  acre,  ready  picked  and 
packed — they  pull  up  stakes  and  boom  off  for  the  new  Canaan, 


21  Captain  Stephen  E.  Glover  was  the  author  of  The  Banished  Provincial, 
The  Cradle  of  Liberty,  and  a  dramatized  version  of  Cooper's  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans.  M.  M.  Noah  was  the  author  of  Marion,  The  Grecian  Captive,  and 
The  Siege  of  Yorktown. 

22  Prof.  Francis  B.  Simkins,  Longwood  College,  Farmville,  Virginia  informs 
us  that  in  1831  there  were  three  theatres  of  note  in  New  Orleans  :  the  American 
or  Caldwell's  Theatre,  built  by  James  Caldwell,  an  English  actor,  and  formally 
opened  on  Jan.  1,  1824;  the  Orleans  Street  Theatre  (the  principal  French 
theatre),  erected  in  1809,  burned  in  1813,  and  rebuilt  in  a  more  pretentious 
style;  and  St.  Philip  Street  Theatre,  erected  in  1808.  Simms  certainly  attended 
the  American  or  Caldwell's  Theatre  on  March  22,  23,  and  24  (or  26),  1831. 
Charles  Kean  the  younger  played  in  Othello  on  March  22  and  in  Rake  Hellies 
on  March  24  and  26;  Clara  Fisher  appeared  in  All  in  the  Wrong  on  March  23. 
We  are  unable  to  locate  an  exact  date  for  Kean's  performance  as  Reuben 
Glenroy,  a  character  in  The  Mountaineers. 
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until  they  hear  of  some  still  better,  when  they  commence  the 
same  game — death  not  unfrequently  stopping  them  on  the  road, 
before  they  have  had  time  to  hew  their  burial  stone  from  the 
quarries  which  surrounded  them.  When  this  reaches  you,  I  shall 
be  on  my  way  home.  Adieu. 

14:  To  James  Lawson 

[1831]23 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  for  some  time,  nor  do  I  now  rec- 
ollect when  to  have  heard  from  you.  Accompanying,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  placing  in  your  hands  for  the  perusal  &  use  of  our  Mr. 
Brooks,24  a  copy  of  a  little  volume,25  hastily  thrown  off,  &  pub- 
lished in  our  city,  during  my  late  visit  to  Louisiana  &  Mississippi. 
You  will  also  recieve  a  copy  for  yourself,  of  which,  I  beg  your 
acceptance.  I  am  not,  nor  do  I  wish  to  be  known  as  its  author, 
for  a  variety  of  reasons,  none  of  which  are  of  importance  even 
to  my  friends.  While  I  am  speaking  to  you,  permit  me  to  say 
that  for  a  few  days  the  Mercantile  26  has  not  been  recieved  at  this 
office.  27  The  Evening  Post  has  been  discontinued  on  the  part 
of  its  proprietors  (I  believe)  on  account  of  a  harsh  &  hasty  para- 
graph, in  our  print,  uttered  during  my  absence  by  my  substitute, 
in  relation  to  the  affair  of  Mr.  Bryant  with  Mr.  Stone  —  shall 
I  trouble  you  to  state  this  fact  to  Mr.  B.  for  whom,  personally 
and  mentally,  I  have  always  entertained  the  highest  respect,  & 
request  that  matters  be  put  upon  their  former  footing.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  learn  from  you,  your  successful  progress  through 
life,  as  editor,  author  or  man  — 
James  Lawson  Esq. 
Edr  Merc  Adv. 


2:)  Dated  by  the  following :  On  April  20,  William  Cullen  Bryant  attacked 
William  L,.  Stone,  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  by  striking  him  over 
the  head  with  a  cowskin.  The  difficulty  arose  over  a  toast  reflecting  upon  the 
Evening  Post.  Bryant's  paper  accused  Stone  of  being  the  author  of  the  offensive 
reference,  and  Stone  retaliated  by  charging  the  editors  of  the  Post  with  false- 
hood. The  City  Gazette  (Charleston)  of  April  28,  1831,  commented  upon  the 
affray. 

2iSee  note  8,  Sept.  11,  1830. 

25  The  Tri-Color,  or  the  Three  Days  of  Blood,  in  Paris.  See  note  9,  Nov.  1, 
1830. 

20  Lawson  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mercantile  Advertiser  (New  York) 
from  1829  to  1833. 

27  The  office  of  the  City  Gazette  was  located  at  3  Broad  Street,  Charleston. 
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15:  To  James  Lawson 

Philadelphia,  July  4th.  1832 
My  Dear  Sir 

On  my  way  to  your  city,  I  have  deemed  it  but  prudent,  in 
the  hour  of  present  excitement,  to  delay  awhile  at  Philadelphia, 
until  we  shall  see  how  things  go,  in  relation  to  the  cholera.1  This 
will,  of  necessity,  delay  the  gratification  which  I  had  proposed 
to  myself,  of  making,  in  propria  persona,  your  acquaintance.  I 
trust,  however,  that  the  delay  will  not  be  of  any  continuance. 

Will  you,  my  dear  Sir,  in  the  meanwhile,  make  due  inquiries  for 
me,  at  your  Post  Office,  and  forward  such  letters,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  come  to  my  address,  to  the  care  of  our  mutual  friend, 
'Clark'  2  of  the  Phil :  Gaz :  who  will  transfer  them  to  me  in  what- 
ever section  I  may  deem  it  advisable  to  bestow  myself.  The  'costs 
&  charges'  will  be  duly  accounted  to  you. 

In  Haste, 
Yrs.  very  sincerely 
W.  Gilmore  Simms 
James  Lawson  Esq. 

P.  S.  I  see  you  have  put  forth  "Giordano"  3  —  Can  you  not  con- 
trive to  forward  me  a  copy,  which  I  should  be  happy  to  notice 
in  Clark's  Journal.  I  can  place  my  hand  upon  no  copies  in  this 
city.  As  I  am  idle  too,  comparatively  speaking,  the  labors  of  any 
friend,  recently  put  forth,  would  be  acceptable,  for  a  like  purpose. 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L.  Esq.  July  4 


1  Philip  Hone  in  his  diary  for  Monday,  June  18,  1832,  notes  that  prayers 
were  offered  in  all  churches  in  New  York  to  avert  the  cholera.  It  struck  New 
York  on  June  26,  1832,  and  by  July  16  there  were  163  new  cases  and  94  deaths 
recorded. 

2  Willis  Gaylord  Clark.  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Clark  brothers. 

3  Lawson's  Giordano  was  performed  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York,  on 
Nov.  13,  1828.  It  was  published  in  New  York  by  E.  B.  Clayton  and  others  in 
1832. 


[39] 
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16:  To  James  Lawson 

Phila.  July  17  [1832]4 
My  dear  Sir 

Your  daily  reports,  I  percieve,  show  no  disposition,  so  far 
to  relax  in  my  favor,  as  to  permit  me,  under  existing  circum- 
stances to  make  my  contemplated  visit  to  your  city.  When  will 
you  have  done  —  where  will  you  stop  — ,  and  how  far  is  this 
pestilence  to  extend  among  you?  If  you  can  spare  the  time,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  hear  from  you  on  this  subject,  and  in 
relation  to  the  prospective  condition  of  your  city. 

Clarke  has  never  recieved  your  'Giordano',5  and  appears  un- 
willing to  make  inquiry  of  the  persons  referred  to  by  you  in  your 
favor  to  me.  I  know  not  his  motive,  but,  suppose  the  existence 
of  some  little  personal  differences,  or,  perhaps,  differences  (and 
more  likely)  not  personal.  Shall  I  remind  you  not  to  lose  an 
opportunity  of  letting  me  have  it.  Address  to  the  care  of  Clarke, 
as  I  may  not  be  so  readily  found  by  a  stranger. 

I  have  on  hand,  and  nearly  in  readiness  for  the  Press,  a  dra- 
matic poem,  of  some  novelty  in  its  plan  and  general  construc- 
tion.6 It  is  purely  fanciful,  and  has  no  model  in  the  language, 
unless  I  except  something  of  the  'Comus'  of  Milton  and  a  few 
scenes  in  the  "Tempest"  of  Shakspeare.  The  charactere  are 
nearly  all  imaginative,  and  I  have  made  free  use  of  a  dream  of 
Plato's  7  and  one,  too,  not  unfamiliar  to  the  less  visionary  be- 
ings of  a  more  modern  period.  Of  its  character,  unless  I  dilate 
more  freely  than  is  at  all  consistent  with  my  usual  languor  of 
habit,  or  with  the  ordinary  appropriations  of  your  time,  I  should 
scarcely  hope  to  give  you  any  just  idea.  You  must  therefore,  for 
the  present  content  yourself  with  this  such  as  it  is.  This  Poem 
I  am  desirous  of  giving  to  the  Press,  and  would  be  glad,  if  not 
carrying  you  out  of  your  daily  route,  to  have  you  ascertain  on 
what  terms  I  can  do  so.  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  pay  some- 


4  Dated  by  contents  of  letter  of  July  4,  1832. 

5  See  note  3,  July  4,  1832. 

6  Atalantis,  A  Story  of  the  Sea:  In  Three  Parts.  New  York:  J.  &  J.  Harper, 
1832.  Dedicated  to  Simms'  youthful  friend,  Maynard  D.  Richardson,  who  ac- 
companied him  North  on  his  first  trip.  The  copy  from  Simms'  personal  library 
is  owned  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  Oliphant,  his  granddaughter. 

7  According  to  Plato,  in  Critias,  Atalantis  was  an  island  larger  than  Libya 
and  Asia.  When  sunk  by  an  earthquake,  it  became  an  impassible  barrier  to 
ocean  travelers. 
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thing,  in  moderation,  but  would  prefer  publishing  it  without  any 
cost  to  myself.  Can  this  be  done,  and  if  not,  what  will  be  the  ex- 
pense of  some  five  hundred  copies  of  a  duodecimo,  reaching 
probably  to  70  or  90  pages  —  more  or  less  —  on  good  paper, 
and  with  neatness.  I  have  the  thing  at  heart,  and,  in  Yankee 
phrase,  value  it  some;  and,  if  you  can  therefore  oblige  me  in 
this  respect,  I  shall  be  more  than  gratified. 

I  hope  you  continue  &  will  continue  well.  I  need  not  say, 
I  am  indebted  to  your  kind  attentions  for  forwarded  letters. 
Your  own  I  shall  be  happy  to  respond  to  — 

Yours  ever  sincerely  — 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

July  17 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 

Did  you  see  some  random  verses  of  mine,  in  Clarke's  paper,  on 
the  Cholera  ?  8  They  were  something  of  an  impromptu  and  needed 
polish.  He  would  tag  my  initials  to  the  stuff,  so,  I  presume  you 
recognized,  if  you  saw,  them? 

W.  G.  S. 

17:  To  James  Lawson 

Summerville,  So.  Ca.  Oct  25  [1832]8 
My  dear  Lawson  — 

I  write  you  from  my  own  woods.  The  pines  are  bending  with 
their  monotonous  chorus,  in  concert  with  the  winds  all  around 
me.  Summer  still  lingers,  and  her  drapery  of  flowers  &  green 
leaves  still  carpets  the  ground  and  curtains  the  distance.  My 
little  girl 10  is  quite  well  &  greatly  improved,  and  with  the  excep- 


8  The  "Cholera  Verses"  were  published  under  the  title,  "Approach  of  the 
Pestilence."  Simms  preserved  the  clipping  in  one  of  his  scrapbooks,  now  in 
the  South  Caroliniana  Library,  with  the  notation :  "These  stanzas  were  written 
in  Philadelphia  in  1832  while  the  cholera  was  raging  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
This  was  the  first  year  of  the  appearance  of  the  plague  in  this  country.  It  after- 
wards raged  equally  in  Philadelphia.  That  year  it  failed  to  reach  Charleston,  nor 
did  it  make  its  appearance  here  until  1836  when  it  made  a  fearful  havoc  for  a 
protracted  season."  "Approach  of  the  Pestilence"  was  included  in  Southern 
Passages  and  Pictures.  New  York:  George  Adlard,  1839.  pp.  126-128. 

9  Dated  by  reference  to  Atalantis,  and  by  death  of  Maynard  Richardson  on 
Oct.  12,  1832. 

10  Anna  Augusta  Singleton.  Simms'  only  child  by  his  first  wife  was  born  on 
Nov.  11,  1827. 
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tion  of  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  very  near 
&  dear  friend,  Maynard  Richardson,  to  whom  'Atalantis'  is 
dedicated,  I  should  have  little  real  occasion  for  concern. 

I  trust  that  things  go  on  swimmingly  and  prosperously  with 
you :  That  the  cause  of  old  Hickory  still  flourishes,  as  does  the 
emblem  within  my  sight.  I  should  be  sorry  that  he  should  sink ;" 
and  am  induced  to  think  from  a  conversation  with  sundry  mem- 
bers of  our  Legislature  &  other  causes  that  he  will  yet  get  the  vote 
of  our  State.  They  have  no  alternative.  To  throw  away  the  vote, 
is  virtually  to  give  it  to  Clay;  and  to  give  it  to  Wirt,  knowing 
his  prospects,  is  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  Jackson  is  literally 
the  choice  of  evils  with  the  nullifiers.  They  have  beat  us  you 
see,  all  hollow,  in  the  State.  But,  nil  desperanditm !  It  was  to  have 
been  expected.  Their  victory  will  come  nigh  to  force  Nullification 
upon  them ;  and,  between  you  &  I,  under  this  prospect,  they  will 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

How  get  you  on  with  'Atalantis'.  I  leave  all  to  you.  Write 
me  frequently  on  the  subject.  Among  my  friends  here,  it  is  a 
palpable  hit.  They  speak  of  it  in  the  most  extravagant  language. 

Give  my  respects  to  the  girls,  and  say  to  Misses  Martha  & 
Sarah,  that  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  Ground  or  Pea  nuts  comes  in, 
I  will  make  up  a  barrel  or  so,  of  Southern  'notions',  to  be  divided 
between  themselves  &  the  fair  ladies  of  John  Street,12  to  whom, 
through  them,  I  beg  especially  my  remembrance.  Miss  Martha 
will  say  for  me  to  Miss  M.  E.  that  I  have  not  utterly  despaired 
of  recieving  the  picture,  and  am  ready  at  all  times  to  comply 
with  the  conditions. 


11  Within  a  week  after  Simms  assumed  the  editorship  of  the  City  Gazette, 
some  of  his  readers  demanded  that  he  make  clear  his  position  in  regard  to 
Andrew  Jackson.  On  January  15,  1830,  Simms  wrote:  "We  do  have  a  strange 
regard  for  our  President.  We  think  him  an  old  Roman  in  many  respects."  By 
July  4,  1831,  Simms  was  so  well  recognized  in  Charleston  as  a  Unionist  leader 
that  he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  principal  speakers  at  a  Unionist  celebration 
held  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Charleston,  on  that  date.  The  list  of 
speakers  included  Daniel  E.  Huger,  Hugh  S.  Legare,  Col.  William  Drayton,  and 
James  L.  Petigru — all  personal  friends  of  Simms.  Simms  presented  a  lengthy 
poem  entitled  "Our  Union — A  National  Ode."  The  celebration  speeches  were 
published  in  William  Drayton's  An  Oration  ....  Charleston:  William  S.  Blain 
and  James  S.  Burges,  1831. 

12  At  this  time,  John  Street,  between  Broadway  and  East  River,  was  in  a 
highly  desirable  residential  neighborhood.  Here  Simms  and  Lawson  as  young 
men  spent  much  time  courting.  The  Miss  M.  E.  was  Mary  Eliza  Donaldson, 
who  married  Lawson  late  in  1835  or  early  in  1836. 
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Had  we  not  a  short  passage  —  only  63  hours  —  and  I  fled 
from  Quarantine,13  like  a  good  fellow.  In  four  days  after  leav- 
ing you,  I  was  at  my  own  fireside,  laughing  at  law  &  police, 
and  bidding  them  defiance. 

I  have  nothing  my  good  fellow,  to  write  you.  As  yet,  I  am 
scarcely  quiet  —  having  been  wincing  it  at  one  party  or  another 
every  night  [since]  my  arrival.  I  shall  be  steady  next  week,  how- 
ever, and,  as  my  gun  looks  invitingly  from  the  corner,  and  the 
servant  tells  me  of  a  pair  of  doves  in  the  road,  I  will  briefly  say 
to  yourself,  Holland,14  &c. 

God  Speed  &  Good  luck, 

As  ever 


James  Lawson,  Esq. 


Simms 

18:  To  James  Lawson 

Summerville— So.  Car.,  Nov  13  [1832]15 
My  dear  Lawson — 

How  get  you  on?  How  go  the  elections  —  how  the  Books? 
Is  Atalantis  yet  issued,  and  what  say  the  critics,16  what  say  you? 
The  work  is  quite  popular  with  the  literati  here  —  they  speak 

13  Simms,  returning  to  Charleston  after  his  first  visit  to  the  North,  found  the 
port  of  Charleston  under  quarantine  for  cholera.  Dr.  Thomas  Y.  Simons,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Cholera,"  S.  L.  J.,  I,  n.  s.  (Mar.  1837),  52,  stated:  "It  was 
supposed  for  example,  that  Charleston  in  1832  was  saved  by  our  strict  system 
of  Quarantine  regulations.  As  Port  Physician,  having  the  whole  Quarantine 
regulations  under  my  control,  I  must  in  candour  state,  that  of  a  great  number 
of  vessels,  having  many  passengers  from  the  different  ports  of  America,  where 
Cholera  prevailed,  subjected  to  quarantine,  not  a  single  case  of  Cholera  oc- 
curred, except  in  the  brig  Amelia,  stranded  on  Folly  Island.  .  .  ." 

14  Dr.  William  Holland,  of  30  Vesey  St.,  a  neighborhood  in  which  Simms 
had  many  close  friends,  was  editor  of  the  Times,  a  Democratic  morning  sheet. 
Taking  offense  at  something  in  the  Post  concerning  the  Times,  he  became  in- 
volved in  difficulties  with  two  of  Simms'  friends — Leggett  and  Bryant.  He 
challenged  Bryant  to  a  duel.  Bryant  replied  that  Leggett,  when  associated  with 
the  Post,  had  called  Holland  a  scoundrel,  which  Holland  took  quietly,  and 
that  he  would  consider  Holland's  challenge  when  the  affair  with  Leggett  was 
settled.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  Aug.  21,  1837,  Bryant  remarked:  "My  friends 
are  much  amused  at  my  having  got  into  such  a  scrape,  and  laugh  heartily  at 
the  idea  that  a  popinjay  who  curls  his  whiskers  should  think  to  engage  me  in 
a  duel."  Parke  Godwin,  A  Biography  of  William  Cullen  Bryant.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1883.  Vol.  I,  pp.  359-360. 

15  Dated  by  reference  to  publication  of  Atalantis. 

16  A  long  review  of  Atalantis  with  many  quotations  appeared  in  the  N.  Y. 
Mirror,   X    (Nov.    17,    1832),    158.   The   reviewer  comments:    "This   dramatic 
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of  it  extravagantly.17  If  you  have  not  forwarded  any  copies  to 
me  yet,  do  it  by  the  first  chance  &  direct  the  package  to  the  care 
of  O.  A.  Roorbach18  —  ship  them  to  him.  I  do  not  recollect 
whether  I  put  Henry  C.  Carey  19  on  the  list,  to  the  underscored 
of  which  I  begged  you  to  send  copies  with  my  respects.  If  I  did 
not,  oblige  me  by  doing  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  much 
to  expect  from  American  Critics  in  the  Atalantis.  You  know  my 
estimate,  and  I  am  well  aware  of  yours,  of  our  critics  &  their 
calibre  generally.  They  are,  with  few  exceptions,  a  sad  &  sorry 
set,  and,  before  many  days,  I  shall  give  them  a  Tyburn  pun- 
ishment for  their  sundry  demerits.  Our  Theatre,  such  as  it  is, 
opens  here  in  a  few  days.  I  shall,  about  that  time,  ride  to  town, 
and  recommend  your  Giordano  20  through  the  public  print,  for 
performance,  &  to  favor.  By  the  way,  how  has  it  succeeded  in 


ocean  poem  ...  is  marked  by  so  many  uncommonly  strong  and  vigorous  pass- 
ages, and  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  mind  so  highly  imaginative  and  poetic, 
that  we  must  not  longer  neglect  to  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  its  great 
merit.  .  .  .  Here  is  a  fine  description  of  a  shipwreck:  a  scene  than  which,  per- 
haps the  annals  of  earth  furnish  nothing  more  sublimely  terrific.  ...  It  is  very 
beautiful,  and  has  a  melody  of  versification,  a  purity  and  a  pathos  which  it  would 
scarcely  be  profane  to  say  breathe  the  spirit  of  Maturin.  .  .  .  We  congratulate 
our  young  friend  on  the  unequivocal  excellence  of  his  book.  .  .  ." 

Timothy  Flint  favorably  reviewed  Atalantis  in  the  Knick,  II  (Oct.  1833), 
311-312. 

The  critique  of  Atalantis  in  the  London  Metropolitan,  for  January,  1834, 
p.  12,  attributed  to  Campbell  by  Alhbone,  says  :  "A  well-written  poem  of  a 
dramatic  cast,  the  versification  of  which  is  polished  throughout,  the  characters 
are  sufficiently  marked,  and  the  machinery  really  very  beautiful."  William 
Peterfield  Trent,  William  Gilmore  Simms.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company,  1892.  p.  74.  Hereafter,  Trent. 

17  Atalantis — A  Story  of  the  Sea. 

"It  is  attributed  to  the  pen  of  our  fellow-townsman,  William  G.  Simms,  Esq., 
who  so  highly  distinguished  himself  by  the  spirited  review  of  Mrs.  Trollope, 
in  the  last  American  Quarterly,  and  who,  in  the  production  before  us,  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  realized  the  promise  of  his  early  muse.  The  plot  is  wild 
and  extravagant,  but  is  agreeably  so,  and  has  the  charm  which  belongs  to  the 
creations  of  Shakespeare's  'Tempest'  and  Milton's  'Comus'  one  or  both  of  which 
may  have  furnished  the  model  for  'Atalantis.'  Our  author,  with  the  wizard 
wand  of  fancy,  calls  into  existence  beings  of  a  far  subtler  essence  than  our 
own,  peoples  the  elements  with  their  myriad  hosts  and  tiny  tribes,  and  gives  to 
each  curling  wave  and  coral  shell,  each  stirring  breeze  and  moonlight  beam, 
each  howling  tempest  and  insiduous  rock,  some  'spirit  of  heath  or  goblin 
damned.' "  Charleston  Courier,  Oct.  31,  1832. 

18  O.  A.  Roorbach  (1803-1861),  Charleston  bookdealer,  whose  Bibliotheca 
Americana  is  an  invaluable  reference  work. 

19  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Carey  Brothers. 

20  Simms,  in  the  Charleston  Courier  of  Dec.  1,  1832,  called  the  attention  of 
the  manager  of  the  theatre  of  Charleston  to  the  recent  success  of  Giordano  in 
Philadelphia.  He  said :  "The  plot  of  Giordano  is  intricate — the  narrative  abounds 
in  action  of  a  vivid  and  intense  description — the  language  is  terse,  chaste  and 
vigorous — the  characters  bold,  well  conceived,  and  occasionally  grouped  with 
the  skill  of  the  painter — and  the  catastrophe,  striking  and  attractive." 
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Philadelphia  ?  How  gets  on  the  Doctor  —  and,  how  are  the 
Ladies  ?  21  —  make  my  respects  to  all.  I  shall  possibly  see  them 
early  in  the  spring.  I  have  sent  on  a  great  deal  of  my  refuse 
stuff  —  some  of  which  I  think,  excellent  well  done,  to  the 
Mirror  22  —  you  will  ask  Fay,23  to  whose  address  everything  was 
sent,  if  they  have  been  recieved.  I  have  sent  him  four,  five 
or  more  packets.  My  main  work  progresses  24  —  the  first  volume, 
in  rough,  is  completed  —  and  a  literary  friend,  to  whom  I  have 
submitted  [it]  thinks  highly  of  its  chance  of  success.  I  shall  ad- 
vise you  as  it  proceeds  of  its  progress.  Go  on  with  your  play,  — 
the  incomplete  one,  I  mean  —  it  is  far  better  written  &  more 
correctly  concieved,  than  the  Giordano,  which  is  something 
too  cold.  Let  me  know  of  your  designs,  &  trust  to  my  good  re- 
gards, to  forward  them  so  far  as  my  poor  abilities  may  do  so. 
I  have  some  thoughts,  at  a  moment's  leisure  of  preparing  my 
tragedy  for  Forrest,25  who  asked  me  to  do  so.  But  my  hands 
are  so  full  at  present,  that  I  can  only  think  of  it  occasionally. 
Let  me  hear  from  you  sometimes,  though,  when  you  have  noth- 
ing to  say,  say  nothing.  I  am  not  so  desirous,  as  our  Phila.  friend, 
of  having  a  correspondent  at  all  hazards.  Make  my  regards  to 
Messrs.  Bryant,  Sands  26  &  Leggett 27  —  of  whose  work,  by  [the] 
way,  I  have  something  to  say,  but  refrain  until  I  am  advised 
of  its  publication.  Excuse  the  scrawl  —  I  write  with  a  gashed 
finger,  &  have  been  frolicking  so  wretchedly  of  late,  that  my 
nerves,  in  such  a  performance,  show  themselves  at  right  angles. 

Yrs  truly  &  ever 

T    T  -^  Simms 

J.  Lawson,  bsq. 


21  Simms'  friends  in  John  Street.  See  note  12,  Oct.  25,  1832. 

22  Simms'  contributions  included  "Vasco  Nunez,"  signed  S.,  N.  Y.  Mirror, 
X  (Sept.  29,  1832),  100;  and  "Haiglar,  A  Story  of  the  Catawba,"  N.  Y.  Mirror, 
X  (Oct.  6,  1832),  105-106. 

23  Theodore  S.  Fay  (1807-1898),  at  this  time  associate-editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror. 

24 Martin  Faber;  the  Story  of  a  Criminal.  New  York:  J.  &  J.  Harper,  1833. 
Dedicated  to  Simms'  six-year-old  daughter,  Anna  Augusta  Singleton. 

25  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  actor,  Edwin  Forrest. 

26  "As  soon  as  that  danger  [cholera]  was  nearly  over  (about  the  second  week 
in  September)  he  [Simms]  hastened  to  New  York,  where  he  had  made,  or  was 
about  to  make,  several  trusty  friends.  Chief  of  these  was  William  Cullen  Bryant, 
who  had  temporarily  removed  to  Hoboken,  in  order  to  get  away  from  the 
cholera  and  to  be  near  his  friend  Sands.  Thither  Simms  came  in  the  afternoons, 
'and  wandered  with  them  along  the  shores,  at  sunset,  or  strolled  away,  up  the 
heights  of  Weehawken,  declaiming  the  graceful  verses  of  Halleck  upon  the 
scene.' "  Trent,  pp.  69-70. 

27  See  introductory  sketch  of  William  Leggett. 
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19:  To  James  Lawson 

Summerville,  Nov.  25.   [1832]28 
Dear  Lawson  — 

Happening  in  town  this  morning,  I  recieved  your  letter  —  the 
first  recieved  since  my  return,  but  I  can  well  understand  &  ap- 
preciate the  reasons  given  for  delay,  &  have  no  scruple  to  accept 
them  as  legitimate.  While  in  town,  I  left  a  little  notice  of  Gior- 
dano, for  publication  in  the  Courier,  in  the  form  of  a  recom- 
mendation to  our  manager  for  its  performance.  You  will  doubt- 
less see  it.  I  visit  the  city  every  seven  or  ten  days,  simply  for 
the  news  and  excursion.  I  get  the  papers  daily  &  hear  what  is 
going  on.  We  are,  at  this  moment  in  a  state  of  excitement  little 
short  of  phrensy,  and  do  not  suffer  surprise  to  hear  of  collision 
and  bloodshed  in  our  streets.  You  will  readily  understand  the 
occasion,  if  you  have  read  the  villainous  ordinance  of  our  con- 
vention,29 embodying  tests  the  most  dishonorable  to  honest  men, 
and  the  most  degrading  to  free  men.  The  union  men  of  our  city 
will  take  none  of  them  —  and  the  imprisonment  or  punishment 
of  one  of  them  will  put  the  whole  of  them  in  arms.  They  speak 
but  one  language,  and  that  embodies  the  ancient's  secret  of  elo- 
quence— action,  action,  action ! — On  Thursday  next,  McDuffie  30 
arrives  in  the  city  and  they  give  him  an  entertainment  of  course ! 31 
Should  they  kick  up  a  row  on  the  occasion  —  should  they  have 
any  illumination,  a  measure  concieved  &  suggested  among  these 
—  there  will  be  strife,  and,  it  will  end  in  the  utter  extermination 
of  one  or  the  other  party  —  for  such  has  been  the  overbearing 
insolence  of  the  opposition,  stimulated  by  success,  and  such  the 
embittered  ranklings  of  our  own  side,  exaggerated  by  defeats,  dis- 


28  Dated  by  appearance  of  Simms'  notice  of  Giordano  in  the  Charleston 
Courier  of  Dec.  1,  1832.  See  note  20,  Nov.  13,  1832. 

29  At  the  meeting  of  the  Nullification  Convention  in  Columbia  on  Monday, 
Nov.  19,  1832,  a  Nullification  Ordinance  declared  the  acts  of  1828  and  1832  null 
and  void,  to  take  effect  on  Feb.  1,  through  enactment  of  the  legislature,  and 
requiring  all  civil  and  military  officials  of  the  state,  except  members  of  the 
legislature,  to  enforce  the  ordinance.  Lillian  A.  Kibler,  Benjamin  F.  Perry, 
South  Carolina  Unionist.  Durham,  N.  C. :  Duke  University  Press,  1946.  pp.  142- 
143.  Hereafter,  Kibler. 

30  See  introductory  sketch  of  George  McDurne. 

31  The  Charleston  Courier  for  Dec.  1,  1832,  commented :  "The  meeting  at 
the  Circus,  on  Thursday  Evening,  did  not  appear  to  have  gone  off  with  all  the 
usual  eclat.  .  .  .  Mr.  McDuffie,  whose  appearance  had  been  announced  for  the 
occasion,  from  'some  unforeseen  cause'  did  not  arrive,  and  many  who  attended 
to  witness  the  performance  of  this  gentleman,  left  the  house  evidently  mortified 
and  disappointed." 
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honestly  brought  about,  that  I  am  assured  in  my  own  mind  that 
nothing  but  blood  &  free  draughts  of  it  too,  can  quence  the  ex- 
asperated &  burning  though  half  smothered  fire,  chafing  with 
lava,  fervor  &  fury  in  every  bosom.  I  am  not  so  sure,  that  in 
what  I  say  I  do  not  describe  my  own  case,  though,  as  you  know, 
I  had  already  determined  on  expatriation,32  and,  in  fact  consider 
myself  now  rather  a  visitor  in  the  state  than  a  citizen.  Could 
I  get  rid  of  some  property,  for  the  sale  of  which  I  am  in  treaty, 
I  should  if  following  my  original  bent,  leave  tomorrow  —  but 
the  probability  is,  that  at  the  very  first  sign  of  tumult,  I  rush 
along  with  the  men  with  whom,  I  have  already  battled  so  long. 
I  hold  myself  a  good  shot,  and  have  just  bought  a  new  &  ad- 
ditional pair  of  pistols,  suited  to  the  use  of  slugs  in  the  generate 
melee.  My  gun  too  is  always  conveniently  at  hand,  and  —  but 
we  are  not  in  want  of  weapons.  The  providing  of  these  is  the 
general  order  of  the  day.  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  Union 
man  in  the  city,  who,  if  he  had  none  before,  has  not  within  the 
last  ten  days  provided  himself  with  deadly  weapons;  and,  this 
without  display,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  not  only  of  the  nec- 
essity of  their  use,  but  of  the  necessity  of  using  them  soon,  well 
&  vigorously.  My  blood  boils  as  I  write,  &  I  hold  the  pen  with 
difficulty.  You  little  know  us  in  your  quarter  —  suppose  you 
take  a  trip  here,  you  may  come  in  time  to  see  us,  &  do  some- 
thing yourself.  What  our  deliberations  will  amount  to,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  say.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  if  the  upper  country  does 
not  go  with  us,  (as  I  fear  they  will  not,  and,  indeed,  there  are 
some  reports  already  to  that  effect)  that  the  portion  of  our  party 
which  cannot  take  the  oath  —  an  oath  dishonorable  to  the 
freeman  &  degrading  to  the  man  —  that  we  shall  have  to  emi- 
grate en  masse  to  a  territory  which  I  doubt  not  the  Government 
will  assign  us  for  a  new  state  and  leave  this,  once  high,  but  now 
damnably  defiled  scene  of  brutal  prostitution  and  tyranny  to  be 
over  run  by  the  U  states;  her  name  &  star  place,  blotted  out, 
and  her  territory  divided  among  the  contiguous  &  more  loyal 
states.  It  would  be  a  mournful,  but  a  proud  spectacle,  to  behold 
one  third  of  our  people,  leaving  in  sad  &  solemn  procession,  from 
the  homes  of  their  birth  &  growth,  carrying  with  them  their 
domestic  goods  &  gods  to  other  regions,  —  to  the  unhewn  woods 


32  On  April  14,  1832,  Simms  had  announced :  "The  surviving  proprietor  of 
the  City  and  Carolina  Gazette  Establishments,  having  determined  upon  leaving 
the  state,  they  are  now  offered  at  private  sale." 
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&  the  desert  wilderness  of  rocks  &  trees.  If  the  Union  Party  of 
the  country  sends  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Government  de  facto, 
we  of  the  lower  party,  who  cannot  so  bend  our  knees  &  con- 
sciences must  do  this  —  and  if  we  cannot  so  do  this  and  abide 
the  strife  —  neighbour  with  neighbour  —  brother  with  brother 
(for  nearly  every  family  in  the  city  is  divided  by  the  two  parties) 
and  hand  to  hand  —  vae  metis  —  there  will  be  no  mercy,  there 
will  be  no  petition  for  it.  We  have  learned  in  the  last  two  years 
to  hate  one  another  with  a  religious  zeal  —  to  long  for  the  blood 
of  those  whose  pulses  have  once  thrilled  under  the  cordial 
&  friendly  pressure  of  those  hands,  which,  in  a  moral  sense,  are 
now,  like  the  claws  &  fangs  of  the  wolf,  preparing  for  the  veni 
sectio  in  a  style  &  spirit  beyond  that  of  the  surgeon  of  Florence. 
But,  a  truce  to  this  —  of  which  you  shall  hear  again.  I  thank 
you  for  your  attentions  and  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  ladies  & 
our  friends,  with  yourself,  are  all  well.  John  Street  has  my  par- 
ticular regards,  &  you  will  please  say  so  for  me.  Fay's  notice 
is  kind  &  well  intended  as  well  as  laudatory  —  but  how  strangely 
equivocal  is  that  string  of  comparisons  with  Willis  33  &  others 
—  and  in  what  bad  taste  to  compare  the  Poem  with  one  of 
Drake's  never  published  &  utterly  unknown ! 34  Besides  he  gives 
me  no  credit  for  the  invention,  which  I  take  to  be  its  chief  merit. 
His  specimens  are  by  no  means  favorable,  and  are  too  much 
cut  up  to  be  fair  ones.  Do  amend  all  this  in  your  notice  when 
you  make  it,  and  let  the  extracts  be  such  as  we  both  agreed 
upon  as  those  best  illustrative  of  the  work.  He  overlooks  en- 
tirely the  imagination  employed  in  the  conception  &  the  fancy 
which  carries  it  on;  and  there  is  something  rather  too  common- 
place &  inappropriate  in  the  conclusion  where  he  refers  the  errors 
to  my  youth  —  as  if  human  composition  at  all  —  even  that  of  age, 
was  ever  free  from  defect.  Still  the  notice  is  kind  &  you  must 
keep  this  to  yourself. 

W  G  S. 


33  See  introductory  sketch  of  N.  P.  Willis. 

^Theodore  S.  Fay,  in  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  X  (Saturday,  Nov.  17,  1832),  158, 
said  of  Atalantis:  "It  is  an  attempt  altogether  novel  among  our  countrymen, 
bearing  no  resemblance  either  to  the  melancholy  sweetness  of  Bryant,  the  fire 
and  vigor  of  Halleck,  the  keen  and  tender  perception  of  moral  and  physical 
beauty  peculiar  to  Willis.  .  .  ."  In  comparing  Atalantis  to  the  poetry  of  Drake, 
Fay  remarked :  "It  approaches  nearer  the  wanton  fancy  of  Drake,  especially  as 
exhibited  in  one  of  his  most  charming  unpublished  poems." 


1833 


20 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  S.  Ca.  Jan  19.   [1833]1 
My  dear  Lawson  — 

Why  is  it  that  I  have  not  heard  from  you?  Are  you  dead 
or  decamped?  In  this  time  of  real  peril  at  home,  our  only  con- 
solation is  in  the  appearance  of  a  friendly  face  from  abroad,  and 
to  you  among  others,  permit  me  to  say,  it  is  at  once  my  pleasure 
&  my  pride  to  look.  I  fear  me  that  you  are  so  much  absorbed 
with  your  petty  Wall  Street  &  Tammany  Hall  Talks,  that  you 
have  ceased  to  regard  the  existence  of  your  Southern  friends 
as  matter  of  any  importance? 

Carey  2  writes  me  that  he  has  recieved  no  copy  of  Atalantis. 
If  you  have  not  yet  dispatched  copies  to  the  various  addresses 
I  left  with  you,  I  fear  me  when  they  do  get  hold  of  them,  I  shall 
be  made  to  suffer  for  your  unbusinesslike  omissions.  You  must, 
my  dear  fellow,  make  the  amends,  and  put  copies,   (if  no  other 

mode  is  available)  by  Mail,  into  the  hands  of  the  d d  snarling 

tribe,  North  &  South,  or  they  will  come  out  with  their  usual 
commonplace,  humdrum  slack  &  slang,  slavering  over  what  they 
may  not  be  able  to  devour. 

Things  go  on  wildly  in  this  quarter,  and  I  only  linger  in  So. 
Caro.  until  something  takes  place.  My  uncle  in  Mississippi 3  writes 
earnestly  after  me,  and  I  shall  only  wait  until  the  first  of  Feb- 
ruary is  well  over,  when  I  shall  probably  bend  my  course  to 
the  stabling  place  of  the  Sun.  I  have  sent  to  the  Harpers'  the 
first  volume  of  a  novel,4  on  which  as  yet  I  hear  nothing.  I  have 
in  contemplation,   a  most  unsparing  satire  of  the  whole  pack, 


1  Dated  by  reference  to  publication  of  Atalantis. 

2  Henry  C.  Carey.  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Carey  brothers. 

3  James  Simms,  with  Simms'  father,  had  settled  on  a  plantation  near  Hatties- 
burg,  Miss.,  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812.  Simms'  father  had  died 
there,  March  28,  1830. 

4  See  note  24,  Nov.  13,  1832,  on  Martin  Faber. 

[49] 
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the  Literary  Jackals,  the  servile s  of  the  press,  the  petty  prowlers 
after  prey  —  thugs  who  make  the  carrion  upon  which  they  feed. 
I  score  your  small  editors,  en  masse  —  the  thickskulled  &  lily 
livered  scoundrels  —  the  webb-ioottd  &  creeping  things  of  the 
mental  hogstye. 

To  the  ladies  present  my  respects.  I  have  scarcely  disposition 
to  be  courteous  &  shall  say  no  more  at  present  in  reference  to  them. 
Indeed,  I  cannot.  I  have  been  up  to  the  neck  in  all  manner  of 
excitement,  — wine,  women  &  war  are  our  themes,  and  such 
is  the  condition  of  sentiment  with  we  of  the  Union  —  or,  as  the 
Nullies  no  longer  call  us,  the  Submission  Party,  that  we  now 
are  only  thinking  of  war  &  vengeance  —  to  the  very  knife.  We 
are  practising  at  the  broad  sword  &  the  thrust  —  pistols  are 
popping  in  every  direction  —  sabre  cuts  &  bullets  have  destroyed 
nearly  all  our  finest  trees,  and  never  did  people  exhibit  a  more 
manful  desire  in  all  sorts  of  warring  circumstance.  A  slight  col- 
lision will,  I  assure  you,  bring  on  trouble,  and  though  something 
of  jest  may  appear,  in  the  above  passage,  yet  a  deep  &  deadly 
hostility  &  hate  has  been  engendered  in  the  bosoms  of  our  party 
by  the  odious  ordinance  of  that  petty  dictatorship,  which  has 
broken  up  all  the  bonds  once  sweet  &  sacred  of  our  society. 
Farewel.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you,  &  do  what  I  ask.  I  shall 
not  be  wanting  in  the  quid  pro  quo  when  occasion  serves.  Your 
letters  I  look  for  anxiously  &  confidently  expected  when  I  came 
to  town  a  few  days  ago  to  find  some  of  them  awaiting.  I  have 
been  crusading  politically  in  part,  through  sundry  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  last  few  weeks,  &  shall  probably  set  off  again 
next  week  so  that  I  shall  be  excessively  mortified  when  I  again 
return  to  the  city,  to  find  you  a  recreant  still.  Send  me  a  copy 
of  the  Knickerbocker.5  If  I  like  it,  I  have  some  papers  which  I 
may  forward.  I  shall  probably  set  off  in  a  few  days  for  Man- 
chester 6  &  Sumter  in  this  state  where  I  think  of  procuring  ma- 
terial for  a  memoir  of  my  friend  M.  D.  Richardson,  whose  Re- 
mains I  shall  probably  collect  &  publish.7  Send  me  your  notice 


5  The  first  issue  of  the  Knickerbocker  had  just  appeared. 

6  Manchester,  now  a  dead  village,  was  once  a  flourishing  community  and 
trading  center  near  the  Church  of  St.  Mark's  Parish  in  the  present  Clarendon 
County.  It  was  a  resort  town  for  the  planters  on  the  upper  Santee  and  lower 
Wateree. 

7  The  Remains  of  Maynard  Davis  Richardson,  with  a  Memoir  of  His  Life. 
By  His  Friend.  Charleston,  S.  C.  Published  by  O.  A.  Roorbach.  Printed  by 
J.  S.  Burges.  1833. 
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of  Atalantis  &  any  thing  which  may  concern  me  of  the  same 
subject.  Give  my  respects  &  regards  to  Genl.  Wetmore,  Dr. 
Holland,8  etc.  &  believe  me 

Yrs  ever 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

21 :  To  James  Lawson 

[January  22,  1833  ]9 
My  dear  Lawson. 

Since  penning  the  enclosed  which  I  percieve  I  have  so  filled 
as  not  to  leave  myself  room  for  a  decent  address,  the  New 
England  Magazine,  containing  the  most  laudatory  notice  of  At- 
alantis,10 &  one  of  the  best  which  has  met  my  eyes,  has  been 
put  before  me.  I  think  that  this  review  settles  the  question,  for, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  Buckingham,11  his  partiality  to 
young  authors  has  never  for  a  moment  been  suspected.  Your 
notices  I  have  not  seen,  and  for  them  I  look  anxiously.  Can  you 
not  write  me.  Say  what  Holland  has  said,  &  what  our  other 
friends  &  fellows  have  said.  You  promised  to  enclose  me  in  a 
packet  their  various  &  vague  talks,  and  I  am  truly  anxious  to 
get  a  sight  of  them. 

Here  the  state  of  things  remains  prettly  nearly  as  before.  The 
Nullies  had  a  meeting  last  night,  in  which,  public  opinion  con- 
cludes  them   to   have   exhibited  a   disposition,   which  as   Caro- 


8  See  introductory  sketch  of  Prosper  M.  Wetmore.  See  note  14,  Oct.  25, 
1832,  for  Dr.  Holland. 

*  Dated  by  meeting  of  the  Nullification  group  in  Charleston  on  Jan.  21,  1833. 
At  this  meeting  a  set  of  resolutions  was  adopted  recommending  that  a  collision 
with  Federal  forces  should  be  avoided  until  Congress  had  been  given  a  chance 
to  reduce  the  tariff. 

10  "It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  a  production  like  this,  a  poem 
written  by  one  of  our  countrymen,  in  which  there  is  so  much  to  commend.  .  .  . 
The  poem  before  us  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  production;  but  the  author  has 
poetry  in  him — the  divine  afflatus  is  perceptible  on  every  page.  It  is  a  story  of 
the  sea,  and  the  writer  is  as  much  at  home  among  its  billows  and  sparry  caves, 
as  if  he  were  Neptune's  poet  laureate.  All  that  is  in  him  'doth  suffer  a  sea 
change !'  .  .  .  The  author  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  fancy  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subject.  There  are  passages  of  great  power,  particularly  in  the  second  part. 
The  descriptions  are  almost  invariably  beautiful  and  graphic,  and  the  language 
is  well-chosen  and  picturesque."  New  England  Magazine,  IV  (Jan.  1833),  82-83. 

11  Joseph  Tinker  Buckingham  (1779-1861)  founded  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine (Boston)  in  July,  1831,  partially  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  son,  Edwin, 
employment.  The  son  performed  many  of  the  editorial  functions  until  his  death 
two  years  later. 
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linians  we  are  ashamed  of,  to  claw  off  from  the  issue  &  crisis 
they  have  provoked.  In  the  meantime  however,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  this  fuss  &  fury,  the  State  is  ruined,  and  fifty 
years  of  unalloyed  &  tolerated  business  will  not  restore  it  to 
its  accustomed  prosperity.  Commerce,  trade  &  peace  are  all  in 
exile;  and  even  agriculture,  dreadfully  reluctant,  is  preparing  to 
take  up  her  implements  of  culture,  and  in  the  more  fertile  quiet 
regions  of  the  west  &  southwest,  following  their  example,  seek 
for  the  repose  she  has  here  been  denied. 
Write  me  soon,  and  believe  me  ever  yrs 

t  _      T  ^  W.  Gilmore  Simms 

James  Lawson  Esq. 

22 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  Nov.  27  [1833]12 
My  dear  Lawson. 

I  have  been  so  cursedly  employed  with  one  trouble  or  another 
that  I  have  written  to  nobody  yet,  and  in  consequence  have  more 
engagements  on  hand  in  the  way  of  letter  writing  than  I  shall 
well  be  able  to  get  through.  The  voyage  home  was  brief,  but 
unpleasant.  Crowded  to  death,  and  physicked  at  every  plunge 
of  the  prow,  with  the  hot  steams  of  sick  mortality  —  sweating 
and  sickening  at  the  unwieldy  motion.  Children  &  women,  squall- 
ing &  fretting  all  around  us  —  but  no  more.  The  crowd  was  suf- 
focating. Well  —  the  first  intelligence  that  reached  my  sense  on 
arriving  in  Charleston  was  —  that  my  little  girl  &  her  grand- 

12  Dated  by  appearance  of  The  Book  of  My  Lady.  A  Melange.  By  a  Bachelor 
Knight.  Philadelphia :  Key  &  Biddle,  1833.  Boston :  Allen  &  Ticknor,  1833.  The 
Knick.,  II   (Dec.  1833),  481,  reviewed  the  book  flatteringly: 

"  'Here  is  song  of  war  for  knight, — Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright/ — Tales  of 
wonder  for  the  curious — tales  of  peril  for  the  brave,  of  olden  time,  for  the  so 
inclined,  in  a  variety  of  style  diversified  as  the  subjects.  There  is  rhapsody 
tor  the  warm,  and  sobriety  for  the  sad.  There  is  spirit  for  the  gay,  and  poetry 
for  the  fair;  romance  and  song,  history  and  fiction,  mingled,  indeed,  as  he  says 
himself,  in  a  'Melange;'  yet  which  it  becomes  us  to  say  is  but  a  little  delightful. 
"We  admire  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  is  written.  It  comes  on  us  in 
'this  age  of  calculations,'  like  a  sunbeam  from  the  days  of  Froissart.  We  like 
the  chivalrous  gallantry,  the  romantic  devotion,  the  generous  enthusiasm;  all 
bespeak,  not  the  cold  respect  of  an  economizing,  calculating  generation,  but 
the  high,  and  to  us  congenial,  feeling  of  some  southern  and  sunny  land,  where 
hearts  beat  with  a  prouder  and  a  loftier  sympathy  than  in  these  colder  climes. 

"The  ladies  should  all  buy  this  book,  or  rather  the  gentlemen  should  all  buy 
it  for  their  respective  favorites.  They  will  take  a  pleasure  when  reading  it,  to 
think  that  it  must  have  been  written  by  one  of  those  gallant  spirits,  who,  had 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  old  romance  would  have  broken  a  lance  against 
every  comer  in  defence  of  the  peerless  pretensions  of  his  own  ladye  love." 
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mother,13  who  were  residing  at  Summerville,  had  had  their  resi- 
dence burnt  to  the  ground — had  lost  everything,  not  excepting  their 
wardrobe,  and  only  saving  the  clothes  on  their  backs  —  from 
some  villainous  indiscretion  of  the  servants.  One  half  of  my  winter 
wardrobe,  which  had  been  left  behind  me,  was  also  swept,  to- 
gether with  some  150  vols  of  my  books  —  the  greater  part  of 
my  library  fortunately  having  been  in  town  —  and  a  bundle  of 
MSS.  as  the  advertisements  say  —  of  little  use  to  any  but  the 
owner.  So  much  for  my  luck  —  the  born  curse  still  clinging  to 
me.  Every  tittle  of  furniture  went  —  everything  in  fact,  but  the 
plate  &  some  odd  sixpences  that  were  conveniently  and  easily 
tumbled  into  box  &  basket.  Fortunately,  I  have  grown  philosophic 
and  fret  little  &  fume  less.  We  are  all  now  living  in  town  and 
my  novel  hastens  pretty  rapidly.  You  may  say  to  le  docteur  that 
"Guy  Rivers,  a  story  of  the  South,14  in  two  volumes,  by  the  au- 
thor of  "Martin  Faber"  —  "Atalantis"  —  &c"  is  in  rapid  prog- 
ress. Touching  the  Book  of  my  Lady,  I  have  as  yet  seen  noth- 
ing. The  work  has  not  yet  been  reed  in  Charleston.  I  think,  with 
all  due  deference,  to  my  public  that  it  ought  to  find  a  friendly 
reception,  for  I  do  entertain  a  notion  that  its  merit  is  very  far 
from  being  inconsiderable.  The  fancy  is  sprightly,  active  &  orig- 
inal, and  I  pride  myself  not  a  little  upon  the  style  of  many  of 
the  articles.  The  poetry,  too  is  very  far  from  being  such,  to 
my  mind,  as  shall  make  me  ashamed;  and  really,  what  with  this 
&  that  recommendation,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  public  will 
do  themselves  great  unkindness  if  they  do  not  find  vast  pleasure 
in  its  perusal.  So  much  for  ego. 

And,  now,  pour  votre  affaire.  How  get  you  on.  What  doing 
—  what  about  to  do  ?  Let  us  know  these  things,  for  mon  ami, 
I  hold  you  such  in  my  good  estime  and  should  be  loth  not  only 
not  to  know  your  whatabouts,  but  to  know  that  you  were  not- 
about  that  which  might  secure  your  pleasure,  profit,  and  praise. 
Am  I  not  sweetly  alliterative  in  that  sentence  —  'my  Scotchman, 
Speak !' 

How  gets  on  the  doctor  and  how  the  ladies  of  John  as  well 
as  Vesey  street.15  By  the  way,  talking  of  ladies,  there  is  a  strange 

13  Augusta  and  her  maternal  grandmother,  Mrs.  Othniel  J.  Giles. 

14  Guy  Rivers:  A  Tale  of  Georgia.  2  vols.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers, 
1834.  Dedicated  to  Charles  R.  Carroll. 

15  See  note  14,  Oct.  25,  1832,  for  Dr.  Holland,  to  whom  Simms  frequently 
referred  as  "the  Dr."  or  "le  Docteur." 
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report  here  that  I  am  to  be  bound  hand  &  foot  &  given  o'er  to 
the  custody  of  some  fair  enslaver  in  our  own  parts;  but  further 
deponent  saith  not.  All  that  I  can  say  or  do  will  not  avail  — 
rumour,  that  ever  scenting  b  —  h  will  have  it  as  written  — 
though  now  &  then  she  gives  a  new  version,  through  the 
friendly  influence  of  which,  a  new  maiden  and  a  fresh,  is  for- 
ever taking  the  place  of  some  sweet  predecessor  in  my  arms. 
How  sweet  to  realize  the  liberalities  of  this  appetite-making 
jade !  but,  in  reference  to  the  one,  sole  &  singular  —  the  ideal 
of  that  young  dream  haunting  me  still  —  servabo  fidem. 

I  pray  you  write  me,  and  fail  not  to  have  justice  done  'The 
Book  of  My  Lady'.  I  shall  requite  you  in  the  coming  season, 
nobly  for  all  this.  Tell  the  Dr.  get  a  paper  of  his  own,  &  carry 
on  in  future  'on  his  own  hook'.  The  dependance  of  a  stipendiary 
Editor  is  d  —  d  ungracious  &  [I  would]  have  none  of  it.  As 
for  the  ladies  say  to  them  how  deeply  am  I  their  slave  &c. 
and  how  anxiously  I  long  for  the  wonted  seat  and  supper.  You 
see  the  wholesale  &  unwholesome  discontent  of  my  nature,  pur- 
sues me  even  to  my  home  —  my  very  birth  place  &  bitters  all 
my  balm.  By  the  way,  things  look  as  gloomy  as  ever  in  our  po- 
litical world.  There  has  been  a  procession  here  in  memory  of 
Turnbull 16  to  whom  a  monument  is  to  be  erected  by  his  parties 
—  and  Punch  has  acted  some  other  absurdities.  The  Nulli- 
fiers  will  doubtless  pass  an  act  this  winter  in  legislature  requir- 
ing from  the  citizens  an  oath  of  paramount  allegiance  to  the 
State;  which  if  our  party  have  any  soul  left  will  drive  them  to 
arms  or  emigration  en  masse.  The  general  govt  will  have  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  territory  to  ourselves  in  the  event  of  expatriation, 
to  which  we  may  carry  such  of  our  gods,  goods  &  spirit  of  In- 
dependence, as  in  these  troublous  times  may  have  been  left. 

Yrs  ever 
Simms 

Do  call  at  the  'American'  office  &  order  them  to  send  me  the 
weekly  'American'  at  my  address.17 


16  Robert  James  Turnbull  (1775-1833)  first  attracted  attention  in  1827  by 
his  essays,  The  Crisis:  or,  Essays  on  the  Usurpations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. From  the  publication  of  this  book  till  his  death  on  June  15,  1833,  he  was 
active  in  the  cause  of  Nullification.  His  death  was  the  occasion  for  a  tremendous 
demonstration  by  his  party,  and  later  a  fund  was  raised  for  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory. 

17  The  American  (New  York)  was  published  both  as  a  daily  and  as  a  semi- 
weekly.  There  was  no  weekly  edition. 
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23 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Dec.  29.   [1833]18 
My  dear  Lawson, 

That  I  deeply  sympathise  with  you  on  your  trials,  &  readily 
feel  with  you  these  gloomy  anticipations  which  came  to  you 
coupled  with  losses  already  realized,  you  will  do  me  the  justice 
to  believe.  As,  however,  there  is  no  consolation  for  vicissitudes 
beyond  what  the  reflective  mind  gathers  from  a  knowledge  that 
they  are  among  life's  first  conditions,  I  shall  undertake  to  offer 
none.  I  can  only  hope  that  you  may  not  feel  any  of  your  priva- 
tions too  deeply. 

You  surely  need  not  have  apologized  for  omissions  of  which 
I  am  still  unconscious.  You  have  done  for  the  book  as  much 
as  you  well  could,  and  much  more  than  I  had  expected.  I  did 
not  estimate  it  very  highly,  and  had  no  extravagant  anticipations. 
Touching  "Guy  Rivers"  a  small  blunder  has  been  made  in  the 
notice  published  in  the  Standard.  That  work  does  not  relate  in 
any  degree  to  the  late  political  difficulties  of  So.  Carolina.  It 
is  a  tale  of  Georgia  —  a  tale  of  the  miners  —  of  a  frontier  and 
wild  people,  and  the  events  are  precisely  such  as  may  occur  among 
a  people  &  in  a  region  of  that  character.  The  work  is  finished 
—  bating  corrections,  but  it  still  remains  in  my  hands.  I  shall 
ascertain  the  period  most  proper  for  its  publication,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  you  shall  see  me  in  New  York  before  the  winter 
is  well  over. 

I  am  sorry  that  my  jest  should  have  brought  trouble  into  the 
wigwam.  The  girls  must  not  grow  wroth  —  I  am  almost  pos- 
itive that  I  shall  not  re-enter  the  order  of  Benedictines  for  some 
time  to  come  &  possibly  —  ay  most  probably  —  never.19  The  nar- 
rative which  I  gave  you,  had  reference  to  a  story  dinned  into 
my  ears  by  half  of  the  women  folk  of  my  acquaintance,  much  to 
my  annoyance,  about  a  fair  lady  of  the  interior.  But  there  was 
nothing  in  it,  and  I  have  not  seen  the  lady  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  There  had  been,  as  Scott  has  it  —  'some  love  passages' 
between  us,  on  a  small  scale  —  a  kind  of  drawing  room  concern 


18  Dated  by  appearance  of  The  Book  of  My  Lady.  A  Melange.  See  note  12, 
Nov.  27,  1833.  The  Book  of  My  Lady  contains  twenty-nine  pieces,  nineteen  of 
which  are  sketches  or  tales  and  ten  of  which  are  poems. 

19  In  discussing  matrimony  Simms  frequently  alludes  to  Benedick  in  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing. 
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—  in  which  the  etiquette  was  the  profession.  Still  —  if  I  get  a 
fair  offer,  and  one  that  likes  me,  I  tell  you  I  am  open  to  per- 
suasion. 

I  have  not  been  much  in  town  lately,  and  hear  but  little  that 
is  new  in  consequence.  Indeed,  even  there,  we  are  quite  out  of 
the  world  —  the  world  of  letters  &c  I  mean.  I  have  seen  the  last 
Knickerbocker,  but  my  own  number  has  not  been  recieved.  I 
wish  if  you  see  and  know  Flint,20  you  would  say  to  him  as  much. 
As  to  Mr.  or  Col.  Morris  21  —  for  I  believe  he  is  of  the  civil 
military  —  his  conduct  &  decision  in  reference  to  the  Book  of 
My  Lady  is  characteristic.  I  give  him  articles  for  his  work  gratis 

—  I  do  him  favours  and  because  I  do  not  continue  them,  ad  lib- 
itum, he  refuses  to  do  me  —  justice.  He  refuses  to  do  his  duty 
to  the  public.  This  is  excellent  &  genuinely  Yankee.  Why,  what 
will  forge  such  a  monster?  If  I  had  never  given  him  matter  for 
his  paper,  he  would  have  reviewed  my  book  —  but  as  I  have 
done  him  that  favour,  because  I  have  not  deemed  it  advisable  to 
tell  the  public  as  much,  he  refuses.  Why  d  —  n  him,  does  he 
suppose  that  the  whole  world  must  contribute  in  every  exercise 
or  movement  to  the  puffery  of  his  sheet.  The  impudence  of  the 
thing  is  most  marvellous.  The  articles  of  the  "Book"  were  pub- 
lished many  of  them,  in  other  Journals.  I  have  not  mentioned 
them.  But  the  fact  is,  he  has  other  reasons.  He  never  mentioned 
"Martin  Faber."  Does  he  say  why?  —  But  —  the  thing  is  unim- 
portant in  every  respect.  I  care  nothing  for  the  notice  of  such 
a  critic,  and  my  gorge  has  arisen  only  at  the  wholesale  imper- 
tinence of  the  reason.  I  hope  you  asked  him  for  no  reason.  I 
should  never  have  troubled  my  head  to  do  so;  and  if  you  have, 
it  will  actually  beget  in  him  a  conceit  that  is  of  concern  in  our 
thoughts  to  know  where  he  is. 

Forrest  triumphs  I  have  "heard  tell  of"  —  to  use  a  phrase  of 
the  South.  He  is  reaping  gain  &  glory  in  proportionate  excess. 
Give  him  my  regards,  &  say  that  I  shall  shortly  proceed  to  get 
my  play  in  readiness  for  him.  I  see  Willis  Clark  has  left  the 
Gazette  (Phil)  &  has  put  forth  a  volume.22  What  is  he  at  now? 


20  Timothy  Flint  joined  Samuel  Daly  Langtree  (who  had  succeeded 
Charles  F.  Hoffman)  in  the  editorship  of  the  Knickerbocker  in  1833.  Trent, 
p.  82,  says  that  "Simms  seems  to  have  taken  a  trip  to  Philadelphia  in  company 
with  Timothy  Flint,  and  there  to  have  made  arrangements  for  the  speedy 
appearance  of  .  .  .  'The  Book  of  My  Lady.'  " 

21  See  introductory  sketch  of  George  Pope  Morris. 

22  The  Spirit  of  Life;  a  Poem.  Philadelphia:  Key  &  Biddle,  1833. 
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And  what  are  you  at  —  and  what  are  all  things  at  in  your  huge 
city  of  the  Goths.  How  is  the  Doctor's  gout  &  himself.  How  are 
the  ladies  in  all  the  streets  —  &  how  is  she  —  your  lady  widow. 
I  am  dull  as  ditch  water  &  in  no  humour  to  write  —  but  write 
from  a  sheer  sense  of  duty  —  so  pray  excuse  what  I  say.  Here, 
we  are  enveloped  in  gloom,  moral  &  physical.  The  world  is  dark 
about  us  &  my  candle  going  out  —  So  adieu  — 

Yrs  ever 
W.  G.  S. 


1834 


24:  To  James  Lawson 

[June  12,  1834]1 


Dear  Lawson  — 


The  Am.  Mon.  Mag.  has  just  made  its  appearance  —  today 
the  12th — I  have  not  yet  recieved  my  copy  but  have  seen  the 
no.  and  your  article  on  Forrest  does  not  appear.  There  is  a  small 
note  which  promises  it  in  the  next.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  if  you 
stay  in  Washington  long  enough,  that  you  will  see  me  there  by 
the  middle  of  next  week.  'Scotland  stands  where  it  did.'  2  Noth- 
ing new.  The  D.  got  his  pocket  picked  of  his  picchiunes  &c,  and 
has  been  gazetted  in  the  police  department  of  the  Courier.  Car- 
ruther's  book  is  out,  and  not  a  little  lauded.3  So  is  not  mine,4 
but  I  am  forthcoming  a  week  or  two  hence  &  care  not  much  when, 
though  monstrous  terrified.  I  expect  some  Charleston  friends  in 
Washington,  and  hence  my  glances  in  that  quarter  — 

Yr  friend  ever  as  ever 

Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 

The  girls  send  their   howdyes,   loves,   embraces,   &c.   worth  as 
usual  and  say  they  miss  you  mightily.6 


1  Dated  by  the  appearance  of  Lawson's  article  on  Forrest,  Am.  Mo.  Mag. 
(New  York),  III  (July  1834),  359-360. 

2  Macbeth,  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 

3  William  A.  Caruthers,  The  Kentuckian  in  New  York;  or,  The  Adventures 
of  Three  Southerns.  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1834. 

4  Guy  Rivers.  See  note  14,  Nov.  27,  1833. 

5  Simms   was   obviously   writing  from   New   York  to   Lawson   who  was   in 
Washington. 
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My  dear  Lawson, 


JULY  1834  59 

25  :  To  James  Lawson 

New  Haven,  July  19  [1834]6 


Your  favour  of  [ ]7  was  recieved  some  days  agone,  but 

what  with  visiting  here  and  rambling  here,  hunting  and  other 
excursions,  I  have  persuaded  myself  into  the  propriety  of  put- 
ting off  my  answer  till  the  present  moment,  and  now  that  I  have 
fairly  set  myself  down  to  the  task,  I  feel  entirely  at  a  loss  what 
to  say.  Of  course,  the  success  of  ''Guy"  8  is  not  less  grateful  to 
me  than  to  my  friends;  but  you  have  not  surely  estimated  only 
my  strength  of  mind  and  character,  when  you  suggest  caution 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  speak  of  its  success  and  of  my  own. 
On  such  a  topic  I  have  something  like  a  morbid  sensibility,  and 
unless  the  friend  is  very  intimate,  am  duly  circumspect  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  my  own  labours  are  referred  to.  This,  I 
think,  you  know  yourself.  Apart  from  this,  my  ambition  is  such, 
that  having  fairly  rid  myself  of  one  labour,  I  must  necessarily 
go  on  to  another.  I  cannot  be  content,  if  I  would.  The  Alps  may 
be  passed  but  Rome's  beyond  them,  and  I  shall  not  be  satisfied 
short  of  a  fine  marble  and  permanent,  not  to  say  classically  well- 
built  residence  in  the  Eternal  City!  So  much  for  the  love  of 
fame,  and  human  approbation,  a  terribly  large  development  of 
which  my  head  possesses.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  all  the  papers 
speak  well  of  "Guy" ; 9  but  to  my  surprise,  the  Courier  &  En- 
quirer, and,  N.  Y.  Commercial  have  said  nothing  as  yet  either  one 
way  or  the  other.  From  the  latter  Journal,  considering  the  in- 
dividual who  is  said  to  conduct  the  Literary  department,  some 
such  equivocal  course  was  to  be  anticipated;  but,  I  must  confess 
I  had  no  thought  that  the  Cour  &  Enq.  would  have  pursued  a 

6  Dated  by  appearance  of  "The  Merchant's  Daughter,"  Am.  Mo.  Mag.,  Ill 
{July  1834),  327-338. 

7  Simms  evidently  did  not  recall  the  date. 

8  Guy  Rivers.  See  note  14,  Nov.  27,  1833. 

9  The  Charleston  Courier  of  July  19,  1834,  carried  a  long  review  of  Guy  Rivers, 
commenting  upon  "the  beautiful  simplicity  and  deep  feeling  exhibited  in  the 
introduction  ....  Mr.  Simms  has  entered  a  new  field  for  his  labors  whose  un- 
trodden paths  afford  a  large  scope  for  his  fine  imaginative  mind  and  he  has  used 
the  materials  which  were  spread  so  plentifully  around  him,  with  a  master's 
hand."  The  article  quotes  highly  favorable  reviews  from  the  New  York  Gazette, 
the  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser,  and  the  New  York  American,  which  de- 
clared :  "There  has  been  no  American  novel  since  the  days  when  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Cooper's  Spy  created  such  a  sensation  in  our  reading  public,  that  has 
excited  half  the  interest  that  will  attend  the  circulation  of  Guy  Rivers.  .  .  ." 
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like  course.  Daniels,  at  least,  —  one  of  the  Editors,  as  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, owed  me  a  fair  and  early  analysis.  This  was  all  I 
asked,  —  this  is  all  I  desire  from  any  of  the  Journals.  Apart  from 
this,  the  course  of  that  paper  has  never  seemed  other  than  friendly, 
for  Webb  10  and  myself  have  never  in  the  progress  of  circum- 
stances, come  into  collision.  Again  —  apart  from  a  simple  ref- 
erence, which  avowed  that  the  work  was  yet  to  be  read  by  the 
Editor,  the  Evening  Post,  has  also  foreborne  to  speak  on  the 
subject.  It  is  probable  that  Leggett xl  may  be  pressed  for  time,  and 
such  indeed  must  be  the  case,  and  therefore,  while  I  mention 
the  circumstance,  I  do  so  without  feeling  anything  like  reproach 
or  complaint,  and  would  have  you  especially  avoid  any  reference 
to  it.  I  think  highly  of  Leggett  as  a  man,  no  less  honorable  than 
talented,  and  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  do  me  justice,  though 
possibly  at  the  eleventh  hour.  His  manifestations  hitherto  as  a 
critic  have  been  always  favorable,  &  as  a  man,  I  had  hopes  that 
I  was  not  denied  his  esteem  &  friendly  consideration,  since  I  had 
studied  somewhat  more  than  is  my  habit  to  secure  them.  I  see 
the  "Times"  has  made  no  other  notices,  and  that  Sanford,12 
though  promising  to  publish  the  Ballad,  upon  which  I  somewhat 
pride  myself  has  not  yet  found  room  to  do  so.  I  have  not  yet  re- 
cieved  my  numbers  of  the  Am.  Mon.  Mag.  for  July,  and  beg  you 
now  to  forward  me  a  number.  I  wrote  to  Herbert 13  for  a  copy 


10  James  Watson  Webb  (1802-1884),  editor  of  the  New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer  from  1829-1861.  He  was  impulsive  and  belligerent,  a  noted  contro- 
versialist, engaging  in  several  duels.  In  a  letter  to  Duff  Green,  he  once  said, 
"You  poor,  contemptible,  cowardly  puppy,  throw  aside  your  pistol."  Simms,  in 
commenting  upon  the  letter,  said  that  Webb  had  displayed  neither  courage  nor 
conduct  and  too  little  gentlemanly  demeanor.  City  Gazette,  May  19,  1830. 

11  See  introductory  sketch  of  William  Leggett. 

12  Edward  Sandford  at  various  times  was  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Standard,  the  Times,  and  the  Washington  Globe. 

13  Henry  William  Herbert  (see  introductory  sketch),  editor  of  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine,  had  written  of  Guy  Rivers  in  III  (July  1834),  295-304:  "It 
is  not  merely  a  description  of  men  and  things,  of  scenery  and  actions — not 
merely  a  highly-wrought  and  exciting  narrative  of  adventures,  a  string  of 
graphic  conversations — but  a  personification  of  characters,  full  of  deep  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart,  replete  with  powerful  reasoning,  and  above  all,  with 
common  sense.  There  is  more  acquaintance,  displayed  in  these  two  volumes, 
with  secret  springs  of  human  action,  with  the  traits  of  character  that  make 
men  heroes  or  villains,  accordingly  as  they  are  moulded  into  good  or  evil  by 
the  influence  of  education,  than  in  all  the  novels  Cooper  ever  has  written,  or 
will  ever  write.  A  work  full  of  a  dark  and  terrible  interest,  it  chains  down 
our  faculties  as  we  read ;  yet  in  the  most  exciting  scenes,  we  pause  to  admire 
the  justice  of  the  arguments,  the  correctness  of  observation  which  has  given  rise 
to  such  a  tale  .  .  .  this  slight  narrative  presents  a  thousand  opportunities  for 
the  most  powerful  descriptions.  ...  It  is,  however,  in  depicting  character  that 
the  author  of  Guy  Rivers  is  most  happy,  and  we  have  a  dozen  different  per- 
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but  have  recieved  no  answer.  I  am  also  desirous  that  you  should 
procure  for  me  copies  of  all  the  papers  which  have  reviewed 
"Guy" — pro  &  con. —  that  is  to  say  all  that  have  appeared  in 
New  York  —  for  I  have  not  myself  found  courage  enough  yet, 
in  this  respect,  to  save  my  friends  the  trouble.  Having  procured 
them,  which  you  can  easily  do  where  I  could  not,  forward  them 
to  me  here  direct,  provided  you  can  do  so  in  five  days  after  the 
reciept  of  this  letter.  I  have  seen  notices  of  the  last  Am.  Mon. 
all  of  which  speak  well  of  your  Merchant's  Daughter,  which  I 
am  glad  to  see,  for  though  thinking  well  of  it,  as  a  composition, 
I  was  apprehensive  that  it  would  be  found  somewhat  deficient  in 
novelty  and  force  of  incident,  —  it  was  rather  more  narrative  than 
dramatic,  and  this  I  hold  a  defect  in  the  art  of  story  telling. 
In  New  Haven  I  lodge  at  Mrs.  Thompson's  —  two  or  three 
doors  from  the  Tontine  14  to  the  left  —  where,  if  you  take  it  into 
your  head  to  come  on,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you,  and  where,  I 
doubt  not,  accommodations  can  be  found  for  your  majesty.  It  is 
rather  a  pleasant  house,  and  all  the  lodgers  are  Southrons.  I  am 
doing  nothing,  but  thinking  much,  and  digesting  the  plan  of  an 
Indian  Tale  —  a  story  of  an  early  settlement  and  of  an  old  tribe  in 
Carolina.15  I  have  not  heard  from  the  Harpers,  —  Have  you  seen 
them  &  what  do  they  say  ?  How  is  the  Dr.  ?  —  And  the  Ladies 
&c.  Make  my  respects  to  them  all,  and  say,  that  the  possibility 
is  I  shall  have  to  return  to  the  city  shortly  in  order  to  work. 
This  is  to  say,  if,  as  has  been  the  thought,  I  am  to  prepare  a  re- 
vised edition  of  Martin  Faber  16  &  other  things,  making  two 
volumes,  8mo.  which,  it  appears  to  me  might  sell.  Write  me  in- 
stanter,  my  dear  fellow,  and  do  send  me  the  Magazine  at  the 
time  you  write.  Yrs  ever  as  ever. 

Simms 


sonages  playing  their  intricate  and  deep-laid  parts  with  a  propriety,  such  as  we 
rarely  meet  with  in  fictitious  composition  ...  we  unhesitatingly  assign  to 
Guy  Rivers  a  high  place  in  the  scale  of  fiction  ...  we  would  set  it  above 
every  American  novel  that  has  met  our  eye  .  .  .  Cooper,  great  as  he  is  in 
graphic  detail,  could  not  have  written  Guy  Rivers  had  he  died  for  it.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Simms  is  the  only  author  of  our  country  who  has  been  truly  happy  in  his 
females." 

The  N.  Y.  Mirror  of  Aug.  2,  1834,  reviews  the  novel  with  similar  praise. 

14  The    Tontine,  a   famous    inn   of   New   Haven,   which   was   patronized  by 
travelers  from  New  York  to  Boston. 

15  Probably  The  Yemass.ee.  A  Romance  of  Carolina.  2  vols.  New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  1835.  Dedicated  to  Samuel  Henry  Dickson,  M.  D. 

16  The  second  edition  of  Martin  Faber  did  not  appear  until  1837. 
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J.  Lawson,  Esq. 

Persuade  Herbert,  by  all  means  to  establish  agencies  for  his  Mage, 
in  all  the  cities,  if  he  desires  to  make  it  completely  successful. 
I  am  perfectly  surprised  that  this  has  never  been  done  before, 
and  the  omission  suggests  one  of  the  strongest  among  many 
reasons  for  his  getting  a  proper  publisher.17 

Simms 

26:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  So.  Caro.  Nov.  5  [1834]18 
dear  Lawson 

Your  letter  came  to  hand  today,  and  shocks  me  exceedingly. 
I  deeply  regret  the  condition  of  Herbert,  and  if  I  can  do  any- 
thing for  him,  I  certainly  will  —  though  I  am  not  i'  the  vein.1* 
I  hope  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  well.  I  am  sorry  also  to  find  you 
at  politics  again  —  will  you  never  have  done?  You  are  working 
at  water  with  a  sieve,  so  far  as  number  one  is  interested.  Is  it 
not  time  to  get  yourself  an  office?  Look  to  it,  and  remember 
the  fable  of  the  squeezed  orange.  Are  you  not  over  sanguine 
touching  the  success  of  parties?  In  our  parts  you  see  we  have 
made  out  to  send  a  second  Union  man  to  congress,  and  had 
nearly  elected  a  third.20  We  are  improving  here  &  I  think  in  three 
years  will  win  the  ascendent.  Tell  Wetmore  to  let  the  politics 

go  to  the  and  publish  his  poem.  I  thought  he  had  sworn 

off  also.  Did  you  tell  Holland  what  I  said  touching  his 
country  paper  —  if  you  did  not,  do  so,  for  I  shd  like  to  see  it. 
By  the  way,  can  you  procure  me  a  copy  of  Bryant's  last  edition 
(Boston).21  If  you  can  do  send  one  by  the  steamboat  next  Sat- 
urday. The  Harpers  will  forward  it  for  you  to  the  care  of  Beile ; 22 
and  send  me  by  the  same  conveyance  the  American  Monthly 
&  the  Knickerbocker  for  Oct.  &  Nov.  instructing  Clark  23  at  the 


17  Monson  Bancroft  was  the  publisher  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine. 

18  Dated  by  material  contained  in  note  20  below. 
i»  Richard  III,  Act  IV,  Sc.  2,  1.  117. 

20  Richard  I.  Manning,  from  the  district  including  Sumter,  Kershaw,  and 
Lancaster.  James  Rogers,  from  the  district  including  York,  Chester,  Spartan- 
burg, and  Union.  Benjamin  F.  Perry  received  2,855  votes;  Warren  R.  Davis 
received  2,925,  in  Pendleton  and  Greenville  districts.  This  election  was  in  the 
fall  of  1834. 

21  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Poems.  Boston :  Russell,  Odiorne,  and  Metcalf, 
1834. 

22  J.  P.  Beile,  bookseller  in  Charleston. 

23  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark. 
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same  time  to  forward  my  copy  to  Charleston  by  Mail.  The  copy 
of  Bryant  I  should  like  particularly  to  have.  I  promised  it  to  a 
pretty  little  girl  to  whom  I  largely  commended  it,  and  there  is 
not  a  copy  to  be  procured  in  our  city  either  for  love  or  money. 
Do  not  omit  this,  for  if  you  do  I  shall  lose  some  pleasant  tete 
a  tete  readings  of  it  with  her,  &c.  I  have  seen  Bird's  Book  24  an- 
nounced as  in  preparation  from  the  press  of  the  Careys,  but  have 
not  seen  the  chapt.  of  which  you  have  spoken.  How  is  it?  What 
did  you  mean  when  you  represented  him  as  returning  disappointed 
from  Europe  ?  Touching  my  Forrest  medal 25  —  is  it  ready  ?  I 
should  like  to  have  it,  and  if  you  can  procure  me  one  do  send 
it  through  the  same  media  with  the  copy  of  Bryant  —  viz.  Harpers 
&  Beile.  The  money  you  can  advance,  but  you  must  remember 
especially  to  note  every  such  advance  down,  so  that  my  con- 
science may  have  nothing  to  feel  sore  about.  The  Harpers  wrote 
me  a  few  days  ago  telling  me  of  their  design  immediately  to 
sterotype  'Guy'.  I  have  also  written  them  suggesting  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Martin  Faber,  with  other  Tales,  making  two  moderate 
sized  volumes  —  which  I  think  will  sell.  My  Yemassee  gets 
on  rapidly  —  but  the  earlier  chapters  I  have  only  sketched,  and 
cannot  finish  until  I  have  in  pro. per.  gone  over  the  ground  of 
the  story,  and  became  acquainted  with  its  localities  —  which 
I  hope  to  do  early  in  December,  or  possibly  before.  The  story 
advances  with  haste,  and  I  may  be  able  to  have  it  ready  for  the 
publishers  by  January.26  I  hope  so,  for  I  am  anxious  to  get  on 
with  some  other  plans  which  such  a  labour  interferes  with 
cursedly.   I   recieved  a  letter  yesterday  from  Miss   Leslie  27  an- 

24  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  M.  D.,  (1806-1854)  published  Calavar;  or,  the 
Knight  of  the  Conquest:  A  Romance  of  Mexico.  2  vols.  Philadelphia:  Carey, 
Lea  and  Blanchard,  1834. 

25  At  a  banquet  given  for  Edwin  Forrest  in  1834,  gold  medals  designed  by 
Ingham  were  presented  to  the  guests.  The  committee  on  arrangements  included 
Bryant,  Irving,  Simms,  and  Philip  Hone. 

26  The  sheets  of  The  Yemassee  were  released  for  review  purposes  before 
April  11,  1835,  when  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XII,  326,  printed  long  excerpts  from 
this  latest  work  of  Simms.  The  Knick..  V  CAoril  1835),  341-343,  commented: 
"We  have  much  mistaken  the  merits  of  'The  Yemassee,'  ...  if  the  work  do 
not  at  once  take  a  high  rank  among  our  native  fictions.  .  .  .  No  indigenous 
author  has  ever  gone  into  the  wigwam  of  the  aborigines,  and  described  them  as 
they  existed  in  their  original  degradation.  .  .  .  Our  author.  .  .  has  given  us 
living,  breathing  sketches  of  aboriginal  life.  ...  In  the  descriptions  of  natural 
scenery  we  scarcely  know  Mr.  Simms'  superior.  .  .  .  No  modern  author  under- 
stands better  the  power  of  contrast,  both  of  scene  and  human  passion,  or  rep- 
resents, with  more  truth  to  nature,  the  female  heart." 

27  Eliza  Leslie  (1787-1858),  popular  author  of  cook  books,  sentimental 
stories,  and  a  behavior  book,  was  editing  The  Gift  for  Carey  &  Hart. 
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nouncing  a  new  annual  which  she  is  to  edit  for  Carey  &  Hart, 
of  Phila.  and  soliciting  a  Tale  which  she  wants  by  March.  I 
cannot  refuse  for  her  application  is  personal,  and  without  the 
semblance  of  business  about  it.  I  saw  the  Token  for  1835  2S  the 
other  day  —  poor  stuff  verily. 

And  now  what  news  in  your  quarter  in  the  Literary  World  — 
who  sinks,  who  swims.  What  new  books  and  new  authors  under 
way  —  what  old  ones  in  the  way.  Give  us  in  your  next  a  long 
chronicle,  and  be  precise  and  not  hurried,  and  remember,  the 
condition  of  our  correspondence  is  promptness  not  less  than 
punctuality.  You  must  respond  to  my  letters,  as  I  do  to  yours, 
on  their  recpt.  How  comes  on  Mirror  Morris,  and  Mirror  Fay 
and  Mirror  Willis  and  Mirror  Inman 29  —  and  when  are  the 
minute  book,  and  the  first  impulsion  men  to  return?  Any  fresh 
fish  from  Helicon  —  and  a  more  personal  question  —  does  any- 
body buy?  What  are  the  Knickerbocker  and  what  the  Am.  Mon. 
Mage,  prospects?  What  sort  of  success  had  Nott's  Book  in  New 
York.30  What  said  the  newspapers  —  what  our  friends  generally. 
I  wish  you  would  get  from  Wetmore  the  presentation  copy  of 
''Lexington"  he  promised  me  &  send  it  by  the  same  conveyance 
with  the  others.  Remind  Herbert  also  of  the  3  vol.  of  the  Mag. 
which  he  threatened  to  send  by  the  Harpers  as,  travelling  about, 
I  have  mislaid  &  lost  most  of  the  loose  numbers  containing  my 
articles,  &  that  vol.  contains  them  generally.31  What  have  you 
given  him  for  his  next.  Do  let  us  know  what  you  are  doing  — 
nothing  is  too  trifling  with  a  poor  devil  author  in  this  insulated 
place;  where  unless  from  kind  friend  like  yourself,  we  should 
never  know  where  the  World  of  Letters  stood,  or  whether  it 
was  in  motion  at  all.  How  is  the  Dr.  &  Sanford.  —  Make  them 


28  The  Token,  a  literary  annual,  was  launched  by  Samuel  G.  Goodrich  in  1827 
and  ran  for  fifteen  years. 

29  Editors  of  the  New  York  Mirror. 

30  Novellettes  of  a  Traveller;  or,  Odds  and  Ends  from  the  Knapsack  of 
Thomas  Singularity.  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1834.  Thomas 
Singularity  was  the  pseudonym  of  Henry  Junius  Nott. 

31  In  Volume  III  of  the  American  Monthly  Magazine  the  following  articles, 
signed  "S.,"  can  be  identified  as  Simms' :  "The  Philosophy  of  the  Omnibus" 
(May  1834),  pp.  153-159,  and  "The  Progress  of  Civilization"  (Aug.  1834),  pp. 
361-372.  The  following  poems  are  also  by  his  hand:  "May  in  the  South,"  signed 
"W.  G.  S."  (May  1834),  p.  192;  "A  Story  of  God's  Judgment,"  signed 
"W.  G.  S."  (June  1834),  260-267;  "The  Exile's  Native  Land,"  signed  "S." 
(July  1834),  pp.  293-295;  and  "Summer  in  the  South,"  signed  "S."  (Aug. 
1834),  p.  397.  Possibly  "The  Ruin,"  signed  "Linus"  (Aug.  1834),  pp.  383-386, 
is  by  Simms. 
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my  courtesy.  Do  not  forget  me  to  the  girls  &  family  — nor  with- 
hold my  respects  from  our  little  knot  out  of  doors.  For  yourself, 
believe  me  always  as  heretofore  — 

Yr  friend,  &c 

Simms 
J.  Lawson,  Esq. 

Should  you  fall  in  with  any  critique  of  my  books,  do  send  it, 
for  I  see  little  in  this  part  of  the  World  of  Magazines  or  reviews 
of  any  sort  or  size. 


1835 


27:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  May  &c.  [c.  May  25,  1835]  * 
James  Lawson,  Esq: 

How  are  you,  —  good  bye  — 

Yrs.  &c. 

Simms 

Give  my  love  to  all,  &  believe  me,  as  the  vulgar  say 

Ever  &c.  — 

s. 

28:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  28th  May  [1835]2 
dear  Lawson. 

I  did  think  it  something  strange  that  you  had  not  kept  your 
promise  and  seen  me  off  the  day  of  my  departure,  but  then  I  con- 
cluded that,  having  once  surrendered  up  your  soul  to  the  accursed 
thirst  for  gold,  it  was  childish  in  me  to  suppose  you  had  any 
other  of  the  common  attachments  of  humanity.  I  thought  I  saw 
you  studiously  computing  the  chances  of  wreck,  by  fire  &  by  flood 
&  at  sea,  and  busily  involved  in  the  mysteries  of  policies  &  arith- 
metic. So,  with  a  sigh  at  the  narrow  economy  to  which  you  had 
descended,  I  gave  you  up  in  despair,  thinking  to  hear  from  you 
never  more.    I  did  scrawl  two  lines  to  show  that  you  had  lost 


1  Date  by  material  contained  in  letter  of  May  28  and  in  letter  of  c.  June  4. 
This  letter  is  postmarked  New  York,  May  30. 

2  Dated  by  mention  of  proof  sheets  of  "Logoochie,"  which  was  included  in 
The  Magnolia  annual  for  1836.  In  the  same  volume  appeared  "The  Prayer  of 
the  Lyre."  Both  works  were  republished  in  The  Magnolia  for  1839,  1841,  1842, 
1843,  1844,  and  1846. 

[66] 
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nothing  by  my  wreck,  and  having  done  that  I  concieved  myself 
to  have  done  all  that  duty  required  from  me. 

I  did  write  Herbert,  but  have  recieved,  as  usual,  nothing  from 
him  in  return,  except  the  proofs  of  "Logoochie" —  the  story 
which  I  left  him  for  his  Souvenir.  His  magazine  is,  I  see,  highly 
successful  —  at  least  the  newspapers  say  so.  I  hope  he  may  make 
the  sixpences  by  it  —  it  is  high  time  that  he  should  do  so,  and 
his  talents  demand,  while  they  fully  deserve  it. 

Bird's  book  I  have  read  &  think  it  superior  to  'Calavar',  and 
generally  well,  but  too  loftily  written.3  His  Cavaliers  all  speak  the 
same  language,  and  the  chief  objection  which  I  have  to  it  is  its 
monotonous  details  of  the  Mexican  forms  &  superstitions.  Had 
he  given  a  glimpse  of  them,  here  and  there  —  one  full  &  care- 
fully elaborated  scene  —  it  would  have  been  far  better.  The 
public  gets  very  soon  tired  of  the  pageant  &  the  show,  and  though 
Bird's  scenes  of  this  descriptive  nature  are  usually  well  done, 
the  mere  execution  will  not  avail  to  redeem  it,  or  rescue  the 
work  from  the  charge  of  tediousness.  Another  error  is  that  of 
the  want  of  concentration.  He  has  too  many  characters,  and  too 
much  mystery,  to  allow  him  to  fix  his  attention  sufficiently  upon 
a  few  so  as  to  bring  them  boldly  out  upon  the  canvas.  His  hero, 
too,  Juan  Lerma,  does  nothing,  and  is  rather  a  milksop  —  the 
sport  of  knaves  &  fools  &  ruffians,4  whose  virtue,  if  that  may  be 
considered  such,  at  such  a  period,  —  is  that  of  passive  endurance. 
Still  —  in  spite  of  these  matters,  which  may  suit  some  tastes  if 
not  mine  —  the  work  is  rich  in  merit.  Its  descriptions  are  pic- 
turesque &  gorgeous,  &  though  his  scenery  wants  distinctness,  it 
is  yet  imposing,  from  its  crowding  stupendousness.  The  informa- 
tion too  is  highly  useful,  though  out  of  place  in  such  a  rapid 
work  as  the  romance,  and  indicates  no  small  research  &  industry. 
Touching  the  courtesies  between  us,  you  will  have  done  right,  in 
avowing  my  readiness  to  meet  him  on  equal  grounds.  To  this 
end,  I  have  instructed  the  Harpers  to  place  a  copy  of  'Guy'  & 
Yemassee  at  your  disposal,  and  you  can  transmit  them  with  my 
regards  at  the  earliest  chance.  His  works  may  be  sent  me  in  any 
of  Carey's  packages,  to  the  care  of  John  P.  Beile,  Bookseller,  of 
this  city,  and  if  marked  to  that  effect  will  assuredly  reach  me. 


3  The  Infidel:  or,  the  Fall  of  Mexico.  2  vols.  Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  1835.  New  York :  Wiley  and  Long,  1835. 

4  King  Lear,  Act  III,  Sc.  4. 
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For  myself  I  am  well.  Augusta  5  is  in  the  country  where  she 
will  probably  spend  the  summer  with  my  friend  Charles  Carroll,6 
whose  family  has  removed  to  Barnwell.  I  shall  doubtless  spend 
a  month  or  so  with  him,  though  what  I  shall  do  with  myself  dur- 
ing the  residue  of  the  summer,  at  present,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 
I  have  sent  the  Harpers  some  five  chapters  of  a  new  work 
upon  which  I  am  going  to  be  busy.7 

Pray,  make  my  regards  to  the  girls,  and  they  can  transmit 
them  to  Holland  &  the  rest.  You  will  say  Howdy'e  to  Leggett  & 
his  lady,  and  say  to  them  how  unwilling  I  was  to  move  off  so 
hurriedly  without  giving  them  a  parting  call,  but  that  time 
pressed  &  circumstances  scarcely  permitted  otherwise.  My  respects 
also  to  Col.  &  Mrs.  Wetmore  &  family  &c.  Do  call  at  the  office 
of  the  N.  Y.  American,  and  instruct  them  to  send  my  paper  in 
future  to  "Charles  R.  Carroll,  Midway,  Barnwell  district,  South 
Carolina"  —  at  least  until  December  next  up  to  which  time  I  have 
just  paid  their  Collector  for  it.  You  will  also  do  me  the  favour 
to  have  my  Mirror  sent  to  the  same  direction.  Write  me  again 
soon  —  the  Harpers  send  weekly,  and  by  placing  your  letters  in 
their  hands,  you  can  make  them  as  large  as  you  please,  for  they 
then  come  in  bundle  to  the  bookseller  &  I  get  them  free  of  charge. 

Yrs  ever 
Simms 


29:  To  James  Lawson 

[c.  June  7,  1835]  8 
My  dear  Lawson  — 

Your  very  elaborate  epistle  to  mine  of  the  same  sort  was  duly 
noted.  I  wrote  briefly  to  say  what  I  could  say  in  the  couple  of 
minutes  which  had  been  allotted  me  by  a  friendly  hand  who  was 
to  take  charge  of  my  letter.    This  accounts  sufficiently  for  its 


5  Augusta,  only  child  by  Simms'  first  wife. 

6  Charles  Rivers  Carroll,  at  whose  plantation  Simms  spent  a  part  of  1835. 
See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Carrolls. 

7  The  Partisan:  A  Tale  of  the  Revolution.  2  vols.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1835.  Dedicated  to  Richard  Yeadon,  Jr. 

8  This  letter  is  postmarked  New  York,  June  10.  The  year  is  established  by 
Simms'  reference  to  the  burning  of  St.  Philip's  "a  few  months  ago"  (Feb. 
15,  1835). 
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severe  simplicity.    Last  Saturday  I  sent  you  a  long  epistle  which 
compensated,  I  doubt  not. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  fire  last  night,  which,  though  now 
got  under,  is  still  burning.  Four  hundred  houses  are  computed 
to  have  been  burned  —  some  of  which  were  valuable,  but  the 
greater  number  small  &  in  the  occupation  of  poor  persons.  A 
part  of  the  Market,  and  a  small  Episcopal  Chapel  (St.  Stephen's) 
together  with  the  ancientest  Ball-room  in  the  city,  are  among 
the  buildings  destroyed.  The  portion  of  the  city  thus  desolated 
lies  close  alongside  of  that  which  was  burned  a  few  months  ago, 
when  the  fine  old  Church  of  St.  Philips  was  consumed.  It  makes 
a  huge  gap  in  the  look  of  things,  I  assure  you. 

On  Saturday  next  I  shall  go  up  to  Barnwell  where  my  daughter 
is  at  present  with  Mr.  Carroll,  and  where  I  propose  to  spend  a 
few  weeks  myself.  Give  my  respects  &  regards  to  Leggett,  Wet- 
more  &  the  rest  &  hold 

Me  ever  &c 
J.  Lawson  Esq. 


dear  Lawson 


30:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  June  10.  [1835]° 


Your  favor  by  last  packet  came  to  hand  duly  &  gave  pleasure 
as  it  told  me  you  were  all  well.  In  return  for  the  loves  and 
regards  of  the  several  parties  sending  them,  please  respond  with 
mine.  Tell  them  'I  love  them  while  the  clouds  drop  rain.'  Say 
to  Mrs.  Ragan  in  particular  how  much  I  should  rejoice  to  see 
her  &  give  my  love  in  pro  per.  Tell  her  of  the  narrow  chance 
she  ran  when  I  was  last  year  in  Rochester,  for  the  witch  looked 
so  inviting  I  had  almost  been  tempted  to  shoot  her  husband  & 
bear  her  off  as  the  spolia  opima  —  due  to  gallant  knight  and  dar- 
ing adventure.  To  Miss  Charity  say  how  much  I  should  be 
delighted  to  sermonize  with  her  but  for  half  an  hour  upon  the 
vanity  of  life  &  the  vexations  of  spirit  which  we  young  people 
meet  with  in  it,  daily  —  and  how  much  better  it  would  be,  if, 
when  I  play  Young  Edwin,  as  I  shall  do  ere  very  long,  she  should 
assume  the  guise  of  the  Hermit  and  seek  me  out  in  my  bound- 

9  Dated  by  reference  to  Augusta's  visit  to  the  home  of  Charles  Carroll.  See 
letter  of  May  28. 
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less  contiguity  of  shade.10  Bless  me!  What  a  lovely  pair  of 
anchorites  we  should  make!  To  Sarah  say  she  could  not  have 
sent  her  love  to  one  more  willing  to  recieve  and  return  it;  and 
to  the  rest  who  have  sent  neither  loves  nor  doves,  nor  regards 
of  any  description,  say  —  nothing.  Touching  what  you  state  of 
M's  mysterious  conduct,  I  can  only  say  its  source  lies  not  with 
me,  and  you  are  perfectly  correct  in  the  belief  that  nothing  in 
the  world  exists  between  us  with  which  you  are  not  already 
familiar  —  nothing  certainly  which  you  might  not  know  from  me, 
if  I  had  anything  to  tell.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  regard  her 
in  any  other  character  than  that  of  a  friendly,  good  girl,  who  has 
lightened  me  of  some  burdensome  moments  and  shown  a  sisterly 
solicitude  to  serve  and  make  me  comfortable.  These  are  matters 
for  which  I  am  grateful,  and  which  I  shall  not  willingly  or  soon 
forget.  You  probably  err  in  your  estimate.  Silence  is  not  always 
mystery  with  a  young  woman,  and  what  may  be  said  by  her 
en  passant  touching  our  intimacy  in  particular  is  doubtless  true, 
without  having  any  occult  signification  unless  it  be  in  the  ear 
that  hears  it.  There  have  been  many  passages,  and  much  more 
intercourse  between  us  than  the  rest  may  boast;  simply  for  the 
reason  I  have  given  —  she  has  been  more  solicitous  of  my  com- 
fort —  more  ready  to  oblige  &  serve  —  more  tenacious  of  my 
claims  &  feelings.  This  may  spring  from  a  stronger  feeling  than 
friendship  on  her  part  —  on  mine,  I  assure  you,  and  with  the 
utmost  consciousness  —  there  has  been  nothing  to  justify  either 
in  her  thought  or  in  the  thought  of  others,  any  thing  more  than 
the  friendly  feelings  of  one  who  felt  himself  benefitted  should 
with  perfect  propriety  suggest.11 

I  have  just  recieved  the  first  volume  of  Herbert's  novel  'The 
Brothers,' 12  and  bating  something  of  stateliness  in  the  style  and 
a  want  of  various  character,  I  like  it  very  much.  There  are  some 
fine  passages,  and  here  and  there  a  very  graceful  touch  of  poetic 
description.  It  only  wants  that  the  second  volume  should  be 
more  various  and  active  to  be  a  successful  effort.  I  have  sent 
some  dozen  chapters  of  my  new  novel 13  to  the  Publishers,  and 
we  are  about  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  Martin  Faber,  with 


10  A  reference  to  Goldsmith's  "The  Hermit." 

11  See  note  12,  Oct.  25,  1832. 

i2  Henry  William  Herbert,  The  Brothers.  A  Tale  of  the  Fronde.  2  vols.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1835.  This  work  was  issued  anonymously,  and 
was  attributed  to  Simms  by  several  critics. 

13  The  Partisan.  See  note  7,  May  28,  1835. 
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other  Tales,  making  two  volumes,  —  the  contents  of  which  I  have 
just  revised  &  sent  on  by  the  boat.  The  other  work  will  be  ready 
&  probably  published  by  October. 

On  Saturday  I  go  to  Barnwell  where  Augusta  now  resides.  I 
shall  remain  there  3  or  four  weeks,  busy  on  the  new  book  — 
after  that,  'the  world  is  all  before  me  where  to  choose  &c.' 

Black  Beard  I  have  tried  to  read  but  without  being  able  to  do 
so.14  It  is  a  sad  hotchpot.  'Outre  Mer'  is  very  graceful  but  does 
not  excite  interest  or  compel  attention.15  Both  writers  seem  to  lack 
invention.  Reynolds'  book  I  have  just  reed  but  have  not  looked 
into  it.16  The  notices  of  the  Yemassee  by  the  N.  Y.  Comm.  &  the 
N.  E.  Magazine  have  both  come  to  hand  and  are  certainly  extrava- 
gantly courteous.17  I  had  not  looked  for  much  favour  from  the 
latter  as  it  abused  Guy  Rivers  before.  As  for  your  fear  that 
my  just  sense  will  fly  its  place  under  these  praises,  I  can  only 
say  —  let  not  this  trouble  you.  I  am  the  last  man  of  your  acquaint- 
ance to  mistake  himself.  Perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  I 
am  still  dissatisfied  —  I  am  not  easily  content.  My  achievements 
must  go  on  —  though  upon  the  Alps,  yet  would  I  not  slumber 
while  Rome  lay  beyond  them  attainable,  yet  unattained  — 18 

Ever  as  ever. 

S 


!4A.  H.  Paine,  Blackbeard.  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1835. 
Simms  later  wrote  a  story,  "The  Story  of  Blackbeard,"  which  he  included  in 
Southward  Ho!  in  1854. 

15  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Outre-Mer.  New  York :  Goodrich  and 
Wiley,  1835. 

16  J.  N.  Reynolds,  Voyage  of  the  United  States  Frigate  Potomac  .  .  .  in  the 
Years  1831,  1832,  1833,  and  1834.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1835. 

17  In  a  letter  of  Dec.  6,  1846,  Simms  quotes  the  Commercial's  review  of 
The  Yemassee:  "As  a  story  of  Indian  warfare  &  extinction,  there  is  none  in 
the  whole  range  of  American  fiction  superior  to  it."  Park  Benjamin,  writing 
in  the  New-England  Magazine,  VIII  (June  1835),  489,  said:  ".  .  .  Guy  Rivers 
was  as  good  a  book,  to  say  the  least,  as  most  of  Cooper's  novels ;  and  the 
Yemassee  is  superior,  in  plot,  style,  and  execution,  to  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
which  is  held  by  many  to  be  'the  American  Scott's'  chef  d'oeuvre.  The  inimitable 
Leather  Stocking  stands  alone;  but,  in  general  conception  of  character,  Mr. 
Simms  takes  the  lead." 

18  Simms  several  times  refers  to  Hannibal's  attaining  the  summit  of  the 
Alps,  with  Rome  lying  beyond.  In  his  poem  "Hannibal;  Passage  of  the  Alps," 
he  says : 

"And  when  thy  soul  is  saddest,  and  thy  form 
Grows  weariest,  let  one  thought  thy  courage  warm — 
Rome  is  beyond  1" — Areytos,  or  Songs  and  Ballads  of  the  South.  Charleston  : 
Russell  &  Jones,  1860.  p.  234-246. 
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31 :  To  James  Lawson 

July  10  [1835]" 
My  dear  Lawson. 

Yours  of  the  17th  June,  I  did  not  receive  till  within  a  few 
days  owing  to  my  absence  on  a  visit  into  the  interior  —  In 
answer,  I  have  but  to  say,  how  much  I  regard  your  just  estimate 
of  my  relations  with  M.  —  The  thing  is  manifestly  ridiculous, 
and  my  conscience  is  wholly  free  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  im- 
possible or  improbable  that  in  a  week  or  so  I  shall  sail  for  N.  Y. 
Could  I  procure  lodgings  on  Staten  Island  also?  and  how  — 
where,  and  on  what  terms?  The  place  &  plan  would  suit  me 
admirably.  If  they  can  be  got,  and  comfortable  —  endeavor  to 
secure  me  a  preference,  without  positively  engaging,  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Yrs  Ever 

Simms 
Be  secret  on  the  contents  of  this  letter. 

32:  To  Robert  Montgomery  Bird20 

October  3  [1835]21 
My  Dear  Sir 

Our  mutual  friend,  Lawson,  apprises  me  of  an  arrangement, 
made  with  the  cognizance  of  both,  by  which  our  mutual  labours 


19  Dated  by  the  reference  to  a  young  lady  designated  M  in  letter  of  June  10, 

1835. 

20  Robert  Montgomery  Bird  (1806-1854),  novelist,  wrote  several  tragedies, 
all  popular  on  the  stage.  Bird's  first  novel,  Calavar,  appeared  in  1834  and  was 
succeeded  by  The  Infidel,  Hawks  of  Hawk-Hollow,  and  Nick  of  the  Woods — 
all  of  which  form  topics  of  discussion  in  this  correspondence. 

21  This  letter  is  written  on  the  back  of  a  letter  from  Lawson  to  Bird,  dated 
"9  Octr  1835."  Lawson  writes:  "On  the  other  side  you  have  a  letter  from 
Simms — a  good  fellow  he  is — The  arrangement,  of  which  we  treated,  was 
made  by  him  on  the  instant  months  ago  [see  letter  to  Lawson  of  May  28] 
but  I  preferred  waiting  till  he  came  on,  to  get  his  list  put  to  the  pages — 
since  he  came  on,  my  infernal  habit  of  procrastination  put  it  off  &  off.  His 
letter  has  been  in  my  possession  since  its  date — But  I  scarcely  blame  myself 
for  not  writing  for  a  few  days  past — for  I  have  been  overwhelmed,  bewildered 
with  business — I  have  been  among  dollars  and  cents,  and  premiums  &  per- 
centages, till  absolutely,  I  have  had  scarcely  a  breathing  spell — they  have 
intruded  upon  my  very  dreams.  .  .  . 

"Simms  will  sail  homewards  in  ten  days — please  do  the  needful  in  all  next 
week,  the  earlier  in  the  week  the  better.  His  Partisan  is  finished — just  finished 
— the  last  chapter  today.  The  whole  of  the  first  volume  (which  I  have  read) 
&  two  thirds  of  the  second  are  printed — " 
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shall  be  exchanged  as  they  come  forth  from  the  Press.  Permit 
me,  while  forwarding  to  your  address,  such  of  mine  as  are  at  this 
moment  available,  to  profess  my  satisfaction  at  the  arrangement, 
along  with  my  personal  regard  for  yourself.    With  much  respect, 

I  am  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

3d.  Oct. 
R.  M.  Bird,  Esq. 
Phila. 

The  works  will  be  sent  to  the  care  of  Carey  &  Hart,  in  the  first 
package  going  to  that  house  from  Harper  &  Brothers 

Simms 


33 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  S.  C.  Nov.  5  [1835]22 
My  dear  Lawson 

What  think  you  of  my  short  voyage.  I  left  Sandy  Hook  Satur- 
day 3  P.  M.  &  made  Charleston  light,  Monday  night  ensuing 
at  12.  We  took  a  pilot  next  morning,  but  as  a  heavy  sea  was 
running  upon  the  bar,  did  not  get  in  till  Wednesday.  The  day 
after  my  arrival,  Augusta  came  to  town,  &  is  quite  recovered. 
All  of  my  friends  are  well,  and  for  once,  my  return  home  brings 
with  it  no  disaster.  I  shall  myself  go  for  the  Country  as  soon 
as  the  cold  weather  sets  in.  I  have  just  parted  with  a  certain 
fair  one,  who  went  this  morning.  Do  you  know  I  am  fairly 
enamoured.  I  shall  certainly  make  love  to  her,23  and  who  knows 
but  I  may  beat  you.  Who  knows  but  Mrs.  S.  may  be  a  name 
before  Mrs.  L.    It  all  depends  on  the  weather. 

And  pray  how  do  you  get  on,  and  what  are  the  prospects  on 
all  hands.  Have  you  heard  from  Bird,  and  why  has  he  not  written 
me.  Ask  him  that.  How  is  Leggett  &  Mrs.  L.,  Wetmore  &  all. 
Pray  write  me  in  reference  to  all  our  friends. 


22  Dated  by  the  engagement  of  James  Lawson  to  Mary  Eliza  Donaldson  in 
late  1835. 

23  Chevillette  Eliza  Roach. 
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I  want  you  to  send  me  as  soon  as  they  be  packed  up  safely, 
a  barrel  of  hickory  nuts,  and  three  barrels  of  the  Newtown  pippins. 
Have  them  marked 

W  G  S 

MIDWAY,  S.  C. 

care  of  J.  P.  BEILE 

CHARLESTON 

And  send  by  ship  —  for  you  cannot  depend  on  the  Steam  Boat, 
in  regard  to  freights. 

And  Literature  —  what  of  that?  What  new  books  —  What 
new  authors!  How  are  the  Harpers,  and  what  have  they  in 
preparation?  I  suppose  the  Partisan  will  be  in  your  hands  by 
the  time  that  you  recieve  this  letter.24  'Paul  Ulric'  —  what  of 
that.25  I  see  an  avant  courier  in  the  corner  devoted  to  Mor. 
Matson.  Herbert's  remarks  on  Benefits  are  touching  —  Col.  M. 
must  feel  them.26  They  are  good  &  to  the  point.  His  notice  of 
Norman  Leslie  is  also  very  good  —  very  discriminating  &  judici- 
ous, though  he  evidently  holds  it  too  highly.  Fay 27  has  made  his 
women  monstrous  liberal;  and  as  for  his  men  they  are  either  fools 
or  knaves  —  Even  Norman,  the  hero,  descends  to  sundry 
meannesses. 

But  I  must  close.  Augusta  is  in  wanting  to  take  a  ramble, 
and  I  have  a  hundred  things  to  see  to.  Pray  make  my  regards  to 
John  &  Vesey  Streets.  Give  my  particular  respects  to  the  Wet- 
more  family,  &  hold  me  ever 

With  regard  Yrs 


J.I* 


24  See  Note  7,  May  28,  1835. 

25  The  Knick.,  VI  (Oct.  1835),  378,  contained  the  following  announcement: 
"Paul  Ulric:  or,  The  Adventures  of  an  Enthusiast. 

"A  novel  in  two  volumes — thus  entitled,  is  in  the  press  of  the  Brothers  Harper. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Morris  Mattson,  a  young  American,  who  has  made  himself 
favorably  known  to  the  public  by  the  translation  of  an  excellent  work  from 
the  German,  entitled  'Hours  of  Devotion'.  .  .  .  Paul  Ulric  will  be  published 
within  the  present  month." 

26  See  introductory  sketch  of  George  Pope  Morris. 

27  Theodore  S.  Fay,  author  of  Norman  Leslie,  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
New  York  Mirror. 
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34:  To  James  Lawson 

Nov.  20  [1835]28 
My  dear  Lawson  — 

I  am  up  to  the  eyes  in  confusion  —  packing  up  to  set  off  for 
the  country  in  a  few  hours.  I  have  time  therefore  only  to  acknowl- 
edge the  recpt.  of  yrs  of  the  10th  —  the  only  one  reed,  from  you 
—  You  speak  of  some  previous  letters  [in  the]  packet  —  it  has 
not  come  to  hand. 

I  truly  rejoice  to  hear  of  Leggett's  recovery  —  or  promise  of 
recovery.  I  had  seen  by  the  newspapers  that  he  was  seriously  ill, 
and  was  exceedingly  anxious  therefore.  His  labours  have  been 
too  great,  &  he  has  been  too  industrious,  &  is  quite  too  earnest 
in  all  that  he  does,  not  to  discover  very  soon  how  much  his  animal 
man  will  suffer  in  the  end  from  such  exertion  as  he  has  been 
making  for  some  time.  I  hope  he  will  be  more  prudent  after  this 
bout.  Pray  give  him  my  sincere  regards,  good  wishes  &  friendly 
compliments.  To  Mrs.  L.  you  will  not  fail  to  remember  me 
gratefully.29 

To  Wetmore,  Herbert  &  the  Ladies  remember  me,  and  pray 
attend  to  my  little  commissions,  touching  the  apples,  nuts,  &c. 
I  hope  soon  to  hear  of  your  bethrothal  —  Charge  forward  &  I 
may  soon  follow  you. 

Yr  friend  Ever 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L.  Esq. 

35 :  To  James  Lawson 

Clear  Pond,  Barnwell  District 30 
South  Carolina  Dec.  5  [1835]31 
dear  Lawson 

Your  letter,  with  extracts  from  Bird,  with  disclosures  &c,  came 
to  hand  duly,  but  not  till  after  my  departure  from  the  City.  In 
reference  to  the  first  you  will  forward  me  anything  from  Bird 

28  Dated  by  Lawson's  engagement  to  Mary  Eliza  Donaldson,  near  the  end  of 
1835. 

29  Mrs.  William  Leggett. 

30  Clear  Pond  was  one  of  the  Carroll  plantations  in  Barnwell  District.  Later 
Carroll  moved  to  Genina. 

31  Dated  by  Lawson's  engagement  to  Mary  Eliza  Donaldson. 
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through  the  Harpers  "to  the  care  of  J.  P.  Beile,  Bookseller, 
Charleston."  I  had  guessed  that  the  affair  with  Miss  M.  E. 
had  ripened  greatly,  though  I  did  not  feel  assured  that  you  had 
gone  so  far.  I  congratulate  you  in  all  respects — you  know  my 
opinion  of  the  lady  quite  too  well  to  need  that  I  should  say  that 
I  think  you  fortunate.  Present  her  with  my  regards  &  acknowl- 
edgments in  return  for  the  courteous  compliment  conveyed  by 
your  last  letter. 

I  am  still  in  doubt  about  Leggett.  Pray  write  me  as  to  his 
condition,  and  if  he  can  hear  or  heed,  give  him  my  earnest  & 
sincere  regards,  my  true  wish  for  his  speedy  restoration;  &  to 
Mrs.  L  my  sympathies  for  her  long  &  severe  trial.  But  say  noth- 
ing, however,  slight,  calculated  to  excite  leading  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  or  provoke  anxieties  or  excitement. 

I  write  in  a  hurry  and  with  a  dozen  around  me,  men,  women, 
&  children.  I  am  busy  packing  up,  as  I  propose  to  go  to  Orange- 
burg 32  (a  neighbouring  district)  tomorrow,  and  on  Monday  next 
to  Columbia,  our  State  Capital,  where  I  shall  lounge  away  ten 
days  or  more.  I  am  doing  nothing  —  waiting  public  report  on 
the  subject  of  the  Partisan.   Write  me  on  the  matter. 

To  Wetmore,  Leggett,  Herbert  &  the  rest  pray  make  my  re- 
gards. Let  me  hear  from  you  soon  —  address  me  at  Charleston 
as  usual.    Yrs  ever  as  Ever 

Simms 


32  Chevillette  Eliza  Roach  was  living  at  Oak  Grove,  Orangeburgh  District. 
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36 :  To  James  Lawson 


My  dear  Lawson. 


Midway,  Barnwell  District 
South   Carolina. 

Jan.  27  [1836]1 


I  have  been  quite  erratic  in  my  movements,  since  I  last  wrote 
you,  rambling  here  &  rambling  there,  with  no  long  pause  in  any 
one  place.  This  will  account  in  part  for  my  failure  to  write 
you  before,  though  it  will  account  only  in  part.  When  not  ram- 
bling I  have  been  busy  writing,  and  as  I  could  have  little  news 
to  write  about  in  my  seclusion,  (to  you)  I  thought  it  scarce  worth 
while,  &  certainly  inconsiderate  to  tax  you  with  the  postage  of 
that  which  wd.  be  so  little  worth  it.  I  overlooked  the  necessity, 
in  the  meanwhile,  of  making  you  my  acknowledgments  for  your 
each  &  sundry  attentions. 

Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  &  Mrs.  L.  Sincerely  do  I  wish 
you  that  happiness  which  you  both  deserve,  and  which  I  think 
you  both  well  constituted  to  make  &  find.  I  have  but  one  word 
of  advice  to  give  you  &  you  must  not  withhold  it  from  Lady 
Lyde  —  avoid  little  differences.  If  there  be  any  cause  of  differ- 
ence at  any  time  between  you,  do  not  let  it  run  on,  accumulating 
as  an  old  account,  but  come  to  an  early  explanation  —  in  which 
you  should  never  forget  that  having  a  single  interest,  the  feeling 
between  you  should  also  be  an  undivided  one.  Give  my  love  to 
her,  &  you  may  tell  her  this  also  from  me. 

For  my  own  poor  part,  I  fear  I  shall  not  soon  be  so  fortunate 
as  yourself.  You  know  my  feelings,  and  are  aware  that  I  was 
about  to  engage  in  a  similar  experiment  (the  love  making)  with 
yourself ;  and  in  truth,  my  blood  was  at  one  period  after  my  re- 

1  Dated  by  Lawson's  marriage  late  in  1835  or  early  in  1836  to  Mary  Eliza 
Donaldson. 

[77] 
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turn  home,  in  full  hey  day  for  the  adventure;2  but  I  have  been 
thrown  all  aback  by  one  or  two  inauspicious  circumstances.  You 
have  heard  me  frequently  speak  of  a  debt  of  an  amount  rather 
beyond  my  best  ability  to  pay,  which  hung  unpleasantly  over  my 
head.  A  demand  for  payment,  at  this  juncture  annoyed  &  un- 
settled me.  My  friends,  ad  interim  have  stepped  in,  and  to  finish 
my  annoyance  have  done  me  the  kindness  to  buy  up  the  debt  at 
a  large  depreciation  of  its  value,  thus  ridding  me  of  a  heavy 
burden,  and  substituting  one  in  its  place,  which  tho'  much  lighter 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  is  much  heavier,  as  it  transferred 
the  outlay  to  the  shoulders  of  those  whom  I  would  not  have  bear 
it.  It  is  still  beyond  my  present  means  of  payment,  but  must  & 
shall  be  paid  —  I  am  of  a  nature  which  would  prefer  that  my 
enemy  should  suffer  at  my  hands  rather  than  my  friend.  I  am 
also  determined  to  marry  no  woman,  and  to  seek  none  in  mar- 
riage, until  I  am  perfectly  independent  of  her  resources,  and  her 
friends ;  and  this  last  obligation  has  persuaded  me  rather  to  forego 
the  pleasant  joys  on  which  I  had  set  my  mind,  than  risk  my 
independence,  or  the  happiness  &  peace  of  a  wife,  by  a  marriage 
while  my  circumstances  continue  doubtful.  My  regards  have  been 
long  since  set  upon  a  lady  —  fair,  gentle,  accomplished  3  —  I  had 
pursued  her  with  some  attentions,  which  I  was  vain  enough  to 
think  were  far  from  disagreeable ;  but  I  have  f oreborne  them  with 
the  aforementioned  considerations  in  my  eyes  and  I  may  have 
the  misfortune,  before  I  can  improve  or  change  my  pecuniary 
condition,  of  seeing  her  taken  away  from  beneath  my  eyes  by 
some  better  prepared  or  less  scrupulous  adventurer.  But  enough 
of  this. 

Let  me  acknowledge  the  reciept  of  the  apples  &  nuts  which 
came  safe,  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  the  Bbl.  cont'ng  which 
came  to  pieces  in  the  transit,  and  half  of  the  goodly  contents 
were  lost.  Touching  my  washerwoman,  my  impression  is  that  I 
paid  her  some  $13  the  last  thing  on  leaving  N.  Y.  I  certainly 
have  not  been  troubled  in  mind  with  the  thought  of  having  left 
her  bill  unpaid,  and  on  this  subject  I  think  old  Mr.  Armitage 
might  give  some  information.  But  she  may  be  right,  for  I  am 
too  inconsiderate  in  these  matters.   I  have  not  seen  the  Am.  Mon. 


2  Hamlet,  III,  Sc  4,  11.  68-69.  ".  .  .  at  your  age/The  heyday  in  the  blood  is 
tame,  it's  humble." 

3  Chevillette  Eliza  Roach,  of  Charleston  and  Oak  Grove  Plantation,  Orange- 
burgh  District. 
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nor  indeed  any  of  the  notices  of  my  book  from  your  quarter. 
Do  write  me  at  full  of  the  success  of  the  work,  and  how  it  was 
noticed  by  the  different  journals.4  I  am  surprised  that  you  have 
said  nothing  of  Leggett.  How  is  he  —  do  let  me  hear,  &  of  Mrs. 
L.  Make  my  respects  to  them,  and  tell  Mrs.  L.  that  I  have  already 
promised  Augusta  that  she  shall  pay  her  a  visit  next  summer. 
The  promise  however,  will  be  premature  quite,  unless  the  book 
has  been  successful.5  Do  let  me  know  therefore  —  See  the  Harpers 
&  ascertain  for  me.  You  can  tell  however,  from  the  talk  of  it 
in  town.  I  wish  you  to  call  on  Bancroft,6  and  get  from  him  my 
bill  —  tell  him  that  I  desire  it  urgently  &  immediately,  as  I  am 
about  to  close  accounts  with  all  mankind.  Herbert,  to  whom  you 
will  make  my  regards,  will  say  how  much  I  ought  to  recieve  for 
my  contributions  —  some  55  pages.7  Inman  8  was  offered  $3  a 
page  he  told  me,  and  the  Boston  Token  pays  $4.  But  whatever 
it  is  see  to  it  at  once  for  me,  and  have  a  settlement  —  at  least 
have  the  several  accounts  put  into  your  hands.  Your  letter  is 
monstrous  costive  in  many  respects.  You  don't  tell  me  of  the 
lions,  and  of  what  is  doing.  What  of  the  large  &  small  fry 
of  authors  &  critics  —  what  of  books  &  men  &  publishers  ?    By 


4  The  Knickerbocker  in  two  reviews  noticed  The  Partisan,  and,  in  both 
cases,  the  comments  were  favorable. 

"This  latest  production  of  the  gifted  Simms  has  been  published  by  the 
Brothers  Harper.  ...  Of  all  the  efforts  of  the  author,  we  esteem  this,  in 
many  respects,  the  best.  Mature,  effective  imagination,  and  fine  descriptive 
powers  are  its  prominent  characteristics."  Knick.,  VI   (Dec.  1835),  577. 

".  .  .  with  some  glaring  faults,  we  regard  this  as,  in  many  intrinsic  qualities, 
the  best  work  that  has  yet  proceeded  from  the  author's  pen.  .  .  ."  Knick., 
VII  (Jan.  1836),  91-92. 

In  Charleston,  the  Southern  Literary  Journal  announced  that  The  Partisan 
had  been  received.  "We  have  not  read  it  ourself,  but  a  literary  friend  who  has 
done  so,  and  upon  whose  judgment  we  rely,  pronounces  it  decidedly  the  best 
historical  American  novel  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the  public."  S.  L.  J.,  I 
(Dec.    1835),  284-285. 

5  The  S.  L.  J.,  I  (Jan.  1836) ,  347-358,  declared :  "Simms'  success  as  a 
novelist  in  no  longer  problematical  ...  his  name  will  hereafter  be  a  sufficient 
guaranty  to  the  recommendation  of  his  works.  .  .  .  Our  State  should,  in- 
deed, feel  proud  of  him." 

6  Monson  Bancroft  was  the  publisher  of  The  Magnolia  annual  in  1836.  In 
1837,  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Bancroft  &  Holley,  Astor  House.  This 
firm  published  The  Jewel  and  The  Magnolia  for  1837. 

7  Simms'  signed  contributions  in  The  Magnolia  covered  43  pages.  There  are 
a  number  of  unsigned  contributions  in  the  volume,  among  them  one  signed 
Claude  (a  Simms  pseudonym)  which  doubtless  brought  the  number  up  to  the 
55  pages  named  by  Simms,  a  trifle  over  one-sixth  of  the  total  number. 

8  John  Inman  (1805-1850)  was  the  brother  of  Henry,  the  portrait  painter, 
and  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Mirror  in  1828-1831  and  in  1835-1836.  In  1833, 
John  Inman  became  assistant  editor  of  the  Commercial  Advertiser,  and  rose 
to  the  editorship  in  1844. 
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the  way,  Bird's  book  9  &  complimentary  note  came  safely  to  hand 
—  which  you  will  duly  declare  to  him  with  my  thanks  when  next 
you  write.  Write  me  fully,  for  I  need  the  stimulating  voice  of 
friendship  at  the  moment.  I  am  dull  in  the  extreme  —  thrown 
back  greatly  by  the  exigency  of  my  situation,  and  with  an  income 
quite  too  precarious,  as  it  depends  on  popular  applause,  to  hope 
anything  positively  for  the  future.  If  the  "Partisan"  has  failed, 
it  will  throw  me  back  greatly,  and  I  seriously  meditate,  in  that 
event,  retiring  from  the  field.  Not  that  I  hold  it  a  work,  by  which 
I  am  to  be  measured,  but  simply  as  I  know  it  to  contain  material 
which  has  been  worked  adventurously,  far  beyond  the  ability  of 
many  of  those  whose  achievements,  through  the  bolstering  aid 
of  subservient  &  puffing  presses,  are  thrust  forward  with  a  degree 
of  applause  beyond  any  to  which  I  pretend.  I  meditate  retiring 
to  the  West,  and  writing,  if  I  do  continue  the  practice,  only  from 
my  obscurity,  without  any  name  or  sign  which  shall  identify  me 
in  my  own  proper  person  with  the  thoughts  which  I  embody.  I 
have  been  busy  upon  a  sequel  to  "The  Partisan"  10  which  I  am 
pleased  with;  but  I  begin  to  distrust  my  own  judgment  dread- 
fully, and  there  is  surely  no  worse  sign  than  this.  I  have  written 
some  hundred  pages  or  more  &  have  forwarded  two  chapters 
to  the  Harpers.  Do  see  them  &  ascertain  for  me  if  they  have 
come  to  hand.  Enquire,  also,  if  they  are  in  the  reciept  of  any 
books,  papers,  pamphlets  or  letters  addressed  to  me,  and  beg 
them  if  so  to  forward  them  to  Beile.  I  recieved  some  time  ago,  a 
letter  from  Clarke,11  requesting  contributions  &  hinting  at  pay. 
It  happened  that  just  about  that  time,  I  meditated  making  a 
present  of  a  lot  of  books  to  a  young  friend,  &  wanted  a  Shak- 
speare,  a  Dryden  and  Byron.  It  struck  me  that  this  was  as 
good  a  mode  as  any  of  serving  all  parties ;  so  forwarding  a  couple 
of  things  in  verse  to  Clarke,  I  wrote  him  at  the  same  time  stat- 
ing my  want,  and  leaving  it  to  himself  to  reimburse  me,  at  his 
own  discretion,  in  the  manner  above  suggested.  I  have  not  heard 
from  him  since,  nor  do  I  know  that  he  has  reed,  my  communica- 
tion &  articles.  Pray  see  him  &  ascertain  the  fact.  Of  course 
you  will  not  seem  privy  to  the  contents.  You  will  also  be  good 
enough  to  remind  him  that  his  Mage,  has  not  come  to  me  for  a 


9  The  Infidel— see  note  3,  May  28,  1835. 

10 Mellichampe.  A   Legend  of  the  Santee.  2  vols.   New  York:   Harper  & 
Brothers,  1836. 

11  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark. 
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long  period  of  time  —  he  has  the  list  of  omissions.  —  Give  him 
my  address  thus  :  — 

"  W.  Gilmore  Simms 

Midway,  Barnwell  Dist. 

South  Carolina.  " 

I  am  residing  within  eight  miles  of  a  little  town  on  the  rail  road 
line  called  'Midway'  —  a  mere  depot  to  which  I  send  or  ride,  once 
or  twice  a  week.  This  address  will  also  serve  you,  in  your  future 
communications,  until  otherwise  advised.  How  is  Wetmore, 
Lady,  &  family  ?  Pray  give  him  &  them  my  best  regards.  I  should 
like  greatly  to  hear  from  him,  and  you  may  say  to  him  that  if 
Van  Buren  will  sustain  Jackson  in  his  French  matters,  I  will 
become  as  warm  in  his  behalf,  as  I  have  at  times  been  in  behalf 
of  old  Hickory.  Tell  him  I  have  been  looking  for  that  appoint- 
ment foreign  or  domestic  —  but  have  looked  vainly  as  yet.  I  hope 
he  will  stir  in  the  business  and  send  me  into  a  pleasant  sinecure 
that  will  enable  me  to  go  to  my  desk  without  a  momentary  dread 
of  an  obtrusive  creditor.  What  of  Forrest  ?  Can  you  not  get  from 
Leggett  the  material  for  that  notice.  I  would  prepare  it  for  the 
South.  Lit.  Journal  here,  and  bring  it  forth  with  my  own  proper 
hand.12  Do  say  as  much  to  him,  and  forward  me  the  material 
under  cover  of  some  of  the  Harpers'  Packages  to  Beile.  Another 
commission  —  do  call  upon  the  Ed.  of  the  New  Yorker,  pay 
up  my  subscription  for  a  year  from  the  beginning  and  request 
him  to  forward  me  his  quarto  print 13  in  lieu  of  the  weekly  paper. 
You  can  sound  him  as  to  what  would  be  his  pay  for  an  occasional 
article  in  prose  or  verse,  without  committing  me.  Add  this  item 
to  your  bill  against  me,  and  be  sure  you  keep  account.  Pray  give 
my  best  respects  to  Mr.  D.  &  all  the  girls;  and  to  Mrs.  L. 
remember  me  with  all  brotherly  regard  — 

Yr  friend  Ever 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L.  Esq. 

12  See  letter  of  April  15,  in  which  Simms  is  still  asking  for  the  Forrest 
material. 

13  Horace  Greeley  began  a  quarto  edition  of  the  New-Yorker,  one  of  the 
mammoth  papers,  on  March  26,  1836.  It  was  continued  until  Sept.  11,  1841. 
His  editorial  assistants  were  Park  Benjamin,  R.  W.  Griswold,  and  Henry  J. 
Raymond. 
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37:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  March  3.  [1836]1* 
My  dear  Lawson 

A  day  or  two  ago  I  arrived  in  Charleston  &  recieved  then  a 
brief  letter  from  you,  announcing  among  other  things  the  death 
of  Cornelia.15  Poor  girl !  it  was  well  perhaps,  that  she  should 
perish  while  the  world  was  yet  only  known  in  part.16  Better  than 
to  live  long  enough  to  deplore  our  experience. 

I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  of  four  or  five  pages  some  weeks  ago, 
containing  all  that  I  might  say  now.  This  will  save  me  the 
trouble  of  saying  much;  as  it  speaks  on  all  the  topics  current 
between  us.  My  affaire  du  coeur  stagnates.  But  as  I  revisit  the 
country  next  week  —  it  is  highly  probable  something  will  come 
of  it.  If  the  washerwoman  was  unpaid  by  me,  she  must  have 
some  clothes  of  mine,  for  you  know  I  was  kept  from  sailing 
several  days  after  resolving  to  do  so,  and  was  at  the  house  daily 
&  nightly  in  all  the  interregnum.    But  see  my  last  letter. 

Your  kind  proffer  touching  Augusta  is  grateful,  and  you  have 
my  thanks  for  Mrs.  L.  &  yourself.  I  certainly  think  to  bring 
her  on  with  me,  whatever  disposition  I  may  afterwards  make  of 
her  Ladyship. 

Do  write  me  all  the  news.  From  me  you  can  expect  little  or 
none,  as  ours  is  a  village,  and  you  know  none  or  too  few  of  our 
people  to  be  interested  in  the  little  matters  in  progress  among 
them.  But  with  your  big  city  the  case  is  otherwise.  You  have 
novelty  upon  novelty,  and  your  big  and  small  fry  are  alike  known 
to  me.  Your  Magazines  &  the  Mormon  Bible  came  safe  to  hand 
—  my  thanks !  Herbert,  though  severe,  and  I  think  unjust,  yet 
writes  in  an  honorable  &  manly  spirit  which  I  like.  He  does  not 
appreciate  those  portions  of  the  Partisan  which  belong  to  humble 
life  &  were  intended  to  be  humourous.  This  I  foresaw;  but  you 
have  no  idea  how  popular  Porgy  17  is  with  a  large  majority.  He 
is  actually  the  founder  of  a  sect. 


14  Dated  by  Simms'  engagement,  announced  in  letter  of  April  15. 

15  Cornelia  was  probably  a  sister  or  near  relative  of  Lawson.  Lawson  gave 
to  one  of  his  daughters  the  name  Cornelia. 

"  I  Corinthians,  XIII,  12. 

17  "Simms  said  that  Porgy  was  a  transcript  from  real  life,  and  I  have  it 
on  good  authority  that  he  intended  Porgy  to  be  a  reproduction  of  himself  in 
certain  moods.  Porgy  is  in  many  respects  a  typical  Southerner,  brave,  high 
talking,  careless  in  money  matters  and  as   generous  as  careless,  fond  of  good 
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But  a  truce,  I  have  just  come  from  a  large  party,  and  it  is  after 
midnight.  I  have  my  table  covered  with  invitations  a  week  ahead, 
—  balls,  dinners,  &  soirees.  My  memorandum  card  is  full  to 
overflowing,  and  I  shall  have  to  fly  the  town  to  escape  the  frolick- 
ing. Such  is  our  world  —  when  I  can  win  Madame,  you  shall 
know  T  see  and  feel  it.  I  was  introduced  to  a  tall  &  gawky  Scotch 
nobleman  tonight  —  an  Earl  of  Selkirk !  Why  do  not  these 
people  drop  their  titles  when  they  come  to  our  country.  They  see 
everything  through  a  false  medium,  and  are  laughed  at  most 
generally.  They  come  here  and  take  false  positions  which  estrange 
them  from  the  true  world  around  them,  and  show  them  all  things 
as  through  a  glass  darkly.  My  love  to  Lady  Lide,  to  Caroline 
&  the  old  people.18  Speak  not  of  me  elsewhere!  But  write  me  of 
all  things  and  all  people.  Address  me  at  "Midway  —  Barnwell 
District,  South  Carolina"  and  hold  me  Ever  yrs 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L.  Esq. 

38 :  To  James  Lawson 

Orangeburg,  So  Caro.  Apl.  15  [1836]19 
My  dear  Lawson 

Ay  di  me  alhama !  Sympathise  with  me,  mon  ami,  if  you  have 
tears  prepare  to  shed  them  now ! ! 20  I  have  been  wooing  —  I  have 
wooed  and  —  have  won.  The  Lady  has  smiled,  and  as  much, 
perhaps,  to  rid  herself  of  my  importunacy  as  any  thing  else, 
has  said  'Yes'.  She  sits  at  a  little  distance  from  me  now  —  a 
dark  eyed,  dark  haired,  sad  looking  little  creature,  whose  fingers 
are  even  now  describing  a  hundred  semi-circles  in  a  minute  as  she 


living,  and  .  .  .  too  frequently  inclined  to  take  his  own  commonplaces  as  the 
utterances  of  inspired  wisdom." — Trent,  p.  109. 

The  S.  L.  J.,  I  (Jan.  1836),  347-358,  characterizes  Porgy  as  "one  of  those 
happy  conceptions  of  humor  which  will  ever  please  one,  though  it  produces  no 
downright  laughter.  .  .  .  Porgy  like  a  true  epicure,  crawls  after  the  soupy 
terrapin  or  perchance  levels  his  rifle  at  the  stately  stag,  browsing  upon  the 
green  herbage  of  its  boggy  soil." 

For  Herbert's  review,  see  note  22,  April  15,  1836. 

18  Caroline  Donaldson,  sister,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Donaldson,  parents 
of  Mrs.  Lawson.  Simms  constantly  refers  to  Mrs.  Lawson  as  "Lady  Lide"  or 
"Lady  Lyde." 

19  Dated  by  the  publication  of  "Flowers  in  Autumn,"  Knick.,  VII  (Feb. 
1836),  169.  Simms  later  included  the  poem  in  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures, 
pp.  75-77. 

20  Julius  Caesar,  Act  III,  Sc.  2,  1.  174. 
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whipstitches  one  of  those  most  mortal  frights  in  the  domestic 
economy,  good  on  winter  nights,  which  ancient  huswifes  designate 
a  quilt!  Occasionally  like  Byron's  bird,  'she  starts  into  voice  a 
moment  and  is  still'.21  Sometimes,  she  looks  up  at  me  as  I  write, 
as  if  to  ask  'are  you  talking  about  me  in  that  letter;  and  now 
and  then  she  hums  the  catch  of  some  pleasant  love  ditty,  as  if 
desiring  to  call  my  attention  from  the  scrawl  before  me  to  the 
more  pleasant  contemplation  of  myself  in  her.  She  is  the  chosen, 
and  she  has  told  me  that  she  loves  me,  and  I  have  been  fond  & 
foolish  enough  to  believe,  implicitly  and  credulously,  the  sweet 
assurance.  So  you  may  congratulate  me  as  soon  as  possible  on 
the  event  —  not  that  I  am  married,  or  like  to  be  so,  for  sometime 
yet  —  certainly,  not  before  the  next  winter,  so  you  will  see  me, 
still  a  Bachelor  in  N.  Y.  next  summer.  But  so  far  I  must  have 
your  congratulations,  and  you  will  do  me  no  small  service  by  let- 
ting the  fact  be  known,  before  I  come  on,  to  certain  of  your 
feminines  who  shall  be  nameless.  It  will  give  me,  as  you  well 
know,  a  fategiving  benefit  of  future  excruciation. 

From  you  I  have  not  heard  for  a  month  of  Sundays.  I  got  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Bancroft  a  few  days  ago,  and  only  regret  that 
I  have  not  availed  myself  of  your  warning  a  little  sooner.  It  is 
a  performance  rather  Yankeeish  in  its  character,  but  of  this  I 
shall  write  you  especially.  He  tells  me  in  his  letter  that  Herbert 
has  written  me.  You  also  told  me  so  in  one  of  your  first  letters. 
But  I  have  reed,  from  Herbert  no  letter,  and  the  probability  is 
that  he  gave  it  to  the  Harpers,  and  that  it  lies  in  one  of  their  sixty 
drawers  awaiting  the  millenium.  From  them  I  have  heard  noth- 
ing for  a  long  season.  To  you,  while  in  town  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  wrote  a  brief  epistle,  referring  you  to  a  long  &  tedious  one 
written  a  little  time  before,  and  to  both  of  these  you  have  been 
silent.   I  hope  that  nothing  has  happened  to  you  or  yours. 

How  does  Lady  Lide  —  Mrs.  L.  rather  ?  Tell  her  that  she  had 
better  set  about  that  picture  which  she  promised  to  execute  for 
me,  when  a  certain  event  should  be  realized.  She  is  pledged  to  it, 
and  I  have  told  the  one  for  whom  it  was  promised,  that  she  may 
expect  the  performance  from  the  fingers  of  a  New  York  Belle. 
Of  course  she  will  forget  no  such  promise,  and  indeed,  if  she  did, 
I  should  not.   So  be  sure,  and  keep  her  well  minded,  on  this  head. 


21  "At  intervals,  some  bird  from  out  the  brakes/Starts  into  a  voice  a  moment, 
then  is  still."  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  canto  III,  11.  817-818. 
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Pray  how  are  all  my  friends  —  Wetmore,  Leggett,  Herbert 
and  the  rest.  Do  not  let  them  forget  me.  I  have  seen  Herbert's 
review  in  the  Am.  Mon.  and  in  many  respects  esteem  it  just,  nor 
am  I  disposed  to  regard  him  with  less  warmth  &  good  feeling 
than  before.22  He  has  erred  in  several  respects,  however,  since  one 
of  his  chief  objections  to  the  work  is  its  abruptness  —  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  plan,  which  contemplated  a  series,  and 
reserved  the  futures  of  many  of  the  persons  for  conclusion  in  a 
general  sequel.  He  is  not  less  wrong  in  objecting  to  humour, 
simply  because  his  individual  taste  does  not  seek  it.  He  should 
remember  the  wholesome  rule  in  Shakspeare  'Because  thou  art 
virtuous  shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale,  —  aye,  and  ginger 
shall  be  hot  in  the  mouth,  too.23  But  he  is  right  in  many  other 
respects.  I  hear  nothing  from  N.  Y.  Do  enlighten  me  on  the 
subject  of  all  its  lions.  I  see  that  Fay  has  got  back  and  has  been 
praising  me  up  in  the  Mirror.24  Have  you  seen  my  two  Poems 
in  the  Knickerbocker  —  To  Flowers  in  Autumn  and  the  Dirge 
of  the  Leaves.25  How  are  they  relished?  On  the  subject  of  a 
memoir  of  Forrest  I  wrote  to  you  urgently.  Can  you  not  get 
Leggett  to  send  me  not  only  the  material,  but  such  of  Forrest's 
letters  as  he  would  like  published.    I  would  bring  them  out  with 


22  In  Herbert's  review  of  The  Partisan  in  the  American  Monthly  Magazine, 
I,  n.  s.  (Jan.  1836),  101-104,  Simms  is  highly  praised  for  his  abilities  and  for 
his  earlier  works,  but  The  Partisan  is  damned :  "From  the  title-page  to  the 
word  finis,  there  are  in  every  page  the  marks  of  carelessness  and  haste;  in  the 
matter  as  in  the  manner,  in  the  sentiments  as  in  the  style,  in  the  interest  as  in 
the  incidents.  The  plot — if  indeed  that  can  be  called  a  plot  which  begins  suddenly, 
proceeds  without  development,  and  closes  abruptly,  we  had  almost  said  without 
fulfilment — is  crude  and  immature ;  the  characters  are  mere  lifeless  images 
when  compared  with  the  burning,  living,  passionate  creations  of  his  former 
novels;  the  story  lacks  excitement;  the  actors  interest,  identity,  and  spirit.  In 
all  the  former  works  of  this,  when  he  chooses,  powerful  and  thrilling  writer, 
the  strongest  points  have  been  the  engrossing  hold  of  the  fiction  on  the  senses 
of  the  reader, — the  vivid,  though  sometimes  erratic,  personification  of  char- 
acters,— the  beautiful  poetic  musings, — the  lovely  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
— and  last,  but  not  least,  the  native  vigor,  though  sometimes  lacking  polish,  of 
his  style.  In  all  his  former  works  there  has  been  a  regular  progressive  motion — 
an  advance  from  that  which  was  good  to  that  which  was  still  better — an  im- 
provement of  language,  of  character,  and  vraisemblance — a  decrease  of  that 
which  was  faulty,  wearisome,  or  weak!" 

23  Twelfth  Night,  Act  II,  Sc.  3. 

24  In  a  dialogue  between  the  Student  and  the  Squire  in  reference  to  literature, 
Irving,  Simms,  and  Miss  Sedgwick  are  discussed.  The  Partisan  is  praised 
highly,  and  the  idea  is  advanced  that  Atalantis  should  be  in  every  gentleman's 
library.  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XIII    (Feb.  27,  1836),  280. 

25  "The  Fall  of  the  Leaf,"  signed  W.  G.  S.,  appeared  in  the  Knick.,  VII 
(Jan.  1836),  37.  It  previously  appeared  as  "The  Dirge  of  the  Leaves"  in  The 
Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  Other  Poems.  Charleston:  James  S.  Burges,  1829. 
pp.  111-112. 
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an  introduction  in  our  Southern  Magazine.  But  no  more.  Pray 
tell  all  How-dye  —  give  my  best  respects  to  all  friends  —  with 
due  good  wishes  for  John  &  Vesey  Street,  hold  me  ever  yrs  etc. 

Simms 
My  address  is  Charleston. 

39:  To  James  Lawson 

Clear  Pond,  Barnwell,  So.  Caro. 
Apl.  29.  [1836]26 
My  dear  Lawson 

It  has  been  but  a  couple  of  weeks  since  I  wrote  you  last,  but 
a  month  of  Sundays  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from 
you.  What  has  been  the  matter  ?  The  cares  of  a  family  —  the 
increasing  cares  of  an  increasing  family,  or  what?  Surely, 
Madame  L.  gives  you  leisure  even  to  respond  to  the  epistles  of  a 
friend,  once  in  a  way. 

I  wrote  you  a  short  time  ago  telling  you  some  of  my  own 
private  news  for  which  I  hope  you  felt  due  gratitude.  I  have 
been  away  from  my  books  and  desk,  idling  most  pleasantly  — 
doing  little  for  the  printers,  and  almost  indifferent  to  fame.  Not 
that  I  can  leave  off  entirely.  Some  of  my  Publishing  friends 
keep  me  thoughtful,  and  one  of  them  though  not  the  smallest,  one 
not  the  least  troublesome,  has  just  now  rendered  it  necessary  that 
I  should  write  to  you  more  at  large.  A  letter  from  Mr.  Bancroft,27 
I  enclose  to  you.  You  will  read  its  contents,  and  then  proceed 
with  this  letter.    Let  me  now  comment  upon  his. 

He  says  in  the  first  place  that  Herbert  told  him  that  he,  H. 
had  agreed  to  allow  me  fifty  dollars  for  my  contributions  to  the 
Magnolia.  I  do  not  believe  that  H.  told  him  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  as  to  his  supposition  that  I  knew  that  H.  was  engaged 
to  supply  a  certain  quantity  of  his  own  matter,  leaving  me  to 
infer  that  Bancroft  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Contributors,  I 
knew  expressly  to  the  contrary.  When  Herbert  asked  for  my 
contribution  he  gave  me  to  understand  in  plain  language  that  B. 
was  to  pay;  for,  at  the  outset,  I  stated  to  H.  that  if  he  were  the 
proprietor  or  had  any  interests  in  the  work  beyond  that  of  an 


26  Dated   by   letter   of   Simms   to   Lawson   announcing   his   engagement.    See 
letter  of  April  15. 

27  See  note  6,  Jan.  27,  1836. 
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employer  I  should  make  no  charge  for  the  Contributions.  His 
reply  was  that  I  must  make  Bancroft  pay,  though  nothing  was 
agreed  upon  between  us.  I  immediately  gave  Herbert  the  plan 
of  two  papers,  —  'Logoochie'  &  the  'Prayer  of  the  Lyre' 28  and 
furnished  him  with  these  articles  a  few  days  prior  to  my  leaving 
N.  Y.  early  in  the  spring  of  last  year  &  just  after  I  had  prepared 
the  "Yemassee"  for  the  press.  I  then  told  him  I  should  want 
some  books  which  Bancroft  might  possess  or  procure,  and  up  to 
this  time  I  had  never  seen  Bancroft.  It  was  necessary  therefore 
that  H.  should  say  to  him  that  I  wanted  these  books  —  that  I 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Magnolia,  to  whom  something  would  be 
due;  and  an  advance  upon  my  contributions  was  therefore  called 
for,  long  before  we  knew  how  much  printed  matter  the  articles 
wd.  make,  and  long  before  we  could  get  any  average  price  upon 
them.  What  amount  of  money  in  books  will  you  want,  was  the 
inquiry  of  Herbert.  I  named  certain  Historical  works,  &  said 
roughly  estimating  their  probable  cost,  about  $50  worth;  and 
this  most  probably  is  the  statement  which  Herbert  has  made  to 
Bancroft.  In  partial  confirmation  of  this,  I  find  upon  a  reference 
to  the  Bill  of  Sundries  which  Bancroft  has  sent  me  that  the  Books 
got  at  that  period  just  before  my  departure  from  N.  Y.  amounted 
to  a  few  dollars  over  the  fifty.  Subsequently,  on  my  return  to 
N.  Y.  Herbert  asked  me  to  illustrate  an  engraving  which  I  did, 
and  a  few  days  after  when  going  out  of  town,  solicited  some 
other  contributions  which  I  furnished,  —  and  this  is  all,  I  believe, 
that  ever  took  place  between  us  on  the  subject  of  this  business. 
This  statement,  I  do  not  doubt  that  Herbert  will  confirm.  Him 
I  wish  you  to  see,  therefore,  and  not  Bancroft;  for  I  think  that 
the  conduct  of  the  man  in  this  little  business  fully  proves  the 
propriety  of  the  caution  which  you  gave  me  against  him.  The 
idea  is  superbly  ridiculous  that  while  he  was  offering  Inman  29 
&  others  $3  a  page,  that  I  would  give  him  Logoochie  &  the 
Prayer  of  the  Lyre  for  less  than  half  that  money,  —  and  for  what 
reason  ?  He  will  find  it  difficult  to  explain.  But,  I  leave  this  busi- 
ness to  Herbert.  I  would  write  to  him,  but  that  Bancroft  says 
he  has  written,  and  his  letter  I  may  recieve  before  I  go  to  the  city. 
It  is,  I  suppose,  rambling  somewhere  about  the  country.  Tell  him 
what  my  views  and  recollections  are  on  this  subject,  and  whatever 
he  determines  upon  I  will  abide  by  of  course.   If  he  says  I  agreed 

28  See  note  2,  May  28,  1835. 

29  See  note  8,  Jan.  27,  1836. 
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for  $50.  he  has  misunderstood  me ;  but  the  understanding  shall  be 
mine  also,  though  certainly,  I  will  have  shown  a  strange  desire 
to  depreciate  my  own  performances  in  comparison  with  the  gen- 
eral estimate  put  upon  those  of  my  neighbours. 

The  disposition  to  disparage  my  books  has  grown  active  I  per- 
cieve  among  sundry  of  your  critics;  and  I  am  afraid  that  some 
of  my  friends  have  been  among  the  most  active.  I  percieve  in 
Herbert's  notice  of  the  Partisan  published  in  the  'Courier  & 
Inquirer'  that  he  is  disposed  to  be  merciless.  He  even  suppresses 
all  the  gratifying  &  favorable  points  of  commentary  which  were 
sprinkled  over  his  notice  in  the  Am.  Mon.  And  why  two  notices 
of  the  same  work  in  distinct  periodicals,  at  remote  intervals  — 
and  why  the  insidious  comparison  of  living  &  contemporary  if 
not  rival  authors?  Just  criticism  should  be  intrinsic,  not  com- 
parative, and  even  our  best  critics  seem  never  disposed  to  learn 
this  truth.  When  comparisons  are  made  between  Bird,  Ken- 
nedy 30  &  myself,  it  places  the  parties  in  an  awkward  predicament ; 
God  help  us  when  our  men  of  letters  can  only  be  judged  when 
placed  opposite  each  other  in  a  cockpit. 

The  Mirror  too  has  condescended  to  join  the  combatants; 
though  it  lifts  up  something  like  a  shield  in  my  defence,  I  can 
sincerely  give  it  my  thanks.31  The  condescension  is  excruciating; 
and  it  amuses  those  who  are  conversant  with  our  history  —  who 
know  the  pecularities  of  our  people,  our  climate,  our  customs  & 
all  the  various  material  out  of  which,  and  most  truly,  the  Partisan 
has  been  made  up,  to  see  the  gross  &  complete  ignorance  of  these 
cavilles  upon  it.  In  Carolina  where  the  topic  is  well  known,  — 
the  characters  of  our  various  classes  &c,  the  work  is  more  popular 
than  anything  I  have  yet  written.  It  has  taken  well  here,  whatever 
may  be  the  estimate  put  on  it  elsewhere.32 


30  See  introductory  sketch  of  John  Pendleton  Kennedy. 

si  The  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XIII  (April  16,  1836),  329-330,  includes  Simms  with 
Bird,  Kennedy,  Dana,  and  Bryant,  in  a  comparison  with  British  authors  of  the 
day.  , 

32  The  S.  L.  J.,  I  (Jan.  1836),  347-358,  confirms  Simms'  statement:  "The 
work  must  be  read—every  page  must  be  studied  as  well  for  the  important 
historical  details  which  they  unfold,  as  for  the  felicity  of  language  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  The  Partisan  is  a  perfect  picture  of  the  early  revolutionary 
times  in  South  Carolina.  It  covers  the  whole  history  of  that  period — the  aspect 
of  the  country — its  wild  scenery — its  physical  phenomena— the  people — their 
manners — their  dress — their  superstitions  and  even  their  habitations.  We  have 
closely  followed  the  author  in  his  authorities  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions 
which  we  shall  notice  we  can  safely  pronounce  the  work  the  only  American 
Novel,  which  adhering  strictly  to  historical  truth,  has  been  completely  suc- 
cessful." 
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Do  when  you  write  tell  me  the  secret  of  all  this  hostility 
—  for  I  have  seen  no  criticism  as  yet.  What  does  Leggett  & 
Wetmore  say.  By  the  way  I  see  that  Bryant  has  come  back  from 
Italy.  I  have  some  thought  of  dedicating  my  next  book  to  him. 
What  do  you  think?  It  is  called  "Mellichampe"33  and  is  a  tale  of 
the  Revolution  —  a  sort  of  continuation  of,  but  not  a  sequel  to 
the  Partisan.  Is  Leggett  quite  recovered?  Do  you  know  you 
have  said  nothing  about  him  in  any  of  your  letters.  How  is 
Wetmore  &  family.    How  are  all  in  John  St.  &  what  of  Vesey. 

Pray  enquire  for  me  where  I  can  get  boarding  school  accom- 
modations for  my  daughter  during  the  summer  in  or  about  N.  Y. 
at  moderate  prices  in  a  respectable  sphere.  I  propose  to  bring  her 
with  me.  A  private  family  where  there  are  little  girls  also  going 
to  school  who  would  be  willing  to  take  her  on  moderate  terms 
would  be  even  more  desirable. 

Do  write  me  soon  &  tell  me  all  the  news.  Spare  no  item  but 
chatter  on  with  woman  or  magpie  volubility.  How  do  you  relish 
the  matrimonial  chair.  It  doubtless  irks  a  little,  when  you  think 
of  the  freedom  it  abridges,  but  patience  and  you  will  marvel  how 
soon  you  learn  to  endure  &  finally  to  love  it. 

Make  my  regards  to  Lady  Lide,   Mrs.   D,  Caroline  and  her 

father.    To  the  Ladies  of  Vesey  when  next  you  see  them,  do  me 

the  courtesy  of  a  friendly  recognition.    I  have  written  under  a 

headache  almost  amounting  to  fever,  so  you  will  excuse  dullness 

&  detail.  v 

Yrs  ever  &c 

Simms 

P.  S.  Your  own  good  judgment  will  suggest  to  you  what  portions 
of  the  scrawl  should  be  kept  from  the  sight  of  others.  It  is  no 
policy  of  mine  to  play  the  egotist,  pro  bono  publico. 

40:  To  James  Lawson 

My  dear  Lawson  -  Charleston'  Ma^  27  t1836^ 

Your  letter  is  full  of  news  to  me.  I  have  just  arrived  in  the 
city  and  am  perfectly  uninformed  as  to  the  fracas  to  which  you 

33  Mellichampe  bore  no  dedication.  It  was  not  until  1839  that  Simms  ded- 
icated a  work,  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,  to  Bryant.  When  the  "Revised 
Edition"  of  Mellichampe  was  issued  in  1854  by  Redfield,  it  was  dedicated  to 
M.  C.  M.  Hammond. 

34  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  fracas  of  Herbert.  The  New  York  Times 
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refer,  &  in  which  Herbert  was  a  party.  Who  are  the  other 
parties,  what  were  the  circumstances,  the  occasion  and  the  nature 
of  the  transaction?  I  hope  for  the  sake  of  Herbert,  that  you  may 
be  in  error  as  to  the  facts  which  you  mention.  But  let  me  hear  all 
the  particulars  and  I  shall  the  better  judge  for  myself. 

The  kindness  of  Mrs.  L.  and  yourself,  with  reference  to 
Augusta,  I  feel  deeply,  and  acknowledge  at  once.  I  am  not  yet 
resolved  as  to  what  disposition  I  shall  make  of  her;  but  you 
shall  hear  as  soon  as  my  determination  is  made.  I  am  sorry  that 
our  friends  in  Vesey  Street  should  suppose  they  have  any  causes 
of  complaint  with  me,  and  shd.  be  glad  to  learn  its  nature.  In 
what  have  I  offended? 

You  ask  about  the  lady  —  a  delicate  subject,  and  one  on  which 
I  seldom  care  to  communicate  by  letter,  unless  very  briefly.  She 
is  young  —  just  18  —  a  pale,  pleasing  girl  —  very  gentle  and 
amiable  —  with  dark  eyes  &  hair,  sings  sweetly  &  plays  upon 
piano  and  guitar.  She  is  the  only  daughter  —  the  only  child  — 
of  a  gentleman  —  a  widower  —  a  planter  of  our  middle  country, 
of  moderate  independence.  The  loss  recently  of  an  only  brother 
would  of  itself  prevent  our  immediate  marriage.35  Apart  from 
that,  to  confess  a  truth,  my  dear  L.,  I  am  and  have  been  badly 
pushed  for  money.  My  books  pay  me  but  little,  —  my  early 
patrimony  has  been  exhausted  in  ridding  me  of  the  difficulties  of 
an  early  monied  involvement  which  has  been  pressing  upon  me 
for  the  last  few  years,  and  which  has  kept  me  in  a  thousand 
respects,  from  enjoying  the  world  &  society  as  I  might  and 
perhaps  should  have  done.    Recently,  a  few  of  my  friends  have 

for  May  4,  1836,  gives  an  account  of  this  fight  with  fists,  swords,  knives,  and 
pistols  in  the  barroom  and  reading  room  of  the  Washington  Hotel.  The  par- 
ticipant's names  are  given  with  initials  only — H.,  M.,  T.,  and  S.  It  is  this  notice 
which  Simms  later  saw.  See  his  letter  dated  June,  1836. 

35  Govan  Roach,  while  a  student  at  the  South  Carolina  College,  engaged  in 
a  duel  with  a  close  friend,  John  G.  Adams.  The  dispute  arose  over  the  effort 
of  the  two  students  to  grasp  a  dish  of  trout  at  the  college  supper  table.  The 
duel  was  fought  at  Lightwood  Knot  Springs  in  the  autumn  of  1833.  Adams  was 
killed,  and  Roach,  although  living  more  than  two  years,  never  fully  recovered 
from  the  wound  he  received.  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  a  connection  of  William  Gilmore 
Simms,  stated  in  his  late  years  that  Pierce  M.  Butler,  later  a  general  in  the 
Mexican  War  and  a  governor  of  South  Carolina,  acted  as  one  of  the  seconds 
and  that  the  other  was  D.  J.  McCord,  the  noted  jurist  and  author.  This  was 
obviously  a  mistake  in  that  the  records  show  that  two  students  were  expelled 
from  the  college  for  acting  as  seconds.  Although  the  Richland  County  records 
were  burned  and  the  point  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  likely  that  Butler  and  McCord, 
established  lawyers  in  Columbia,  acted  as  counsel  for  Roach.  "The  South  Caro- 
lina College  Duel  of  1833,"  a  paper  by  William  Edward  Walker,  in  the  South 
Caroliniana  Library,  gives  a  full  account  of  the  duel. 
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bought  up  my  debts  at  a  greatly  reduced  price,  and  these  friends, 
I  must  pay  before  I  contract  in  marriage.  Everything  will  depend 
upon  the  success  of  my  books,  and  the  generosity  of  my  Pub- 
lishers ;  for,  though  in  marrying  the  lady  to  whom  I  am  engaged, 
I  should  be  at  no  sort  of  expense  while  living  at  the  South,  the 
case  would  be  very  materially  altered  if  I  wished  to  carry  her 
with  me  to  the  North  during  the  Summer,  as  my  desire  and  my 
pursuits,  alike,  would  render  it  necessary  to  do.  Thus  you  have, 
in  brief,  the  present  situation  of  things.  Happy  when  with  her 
—  happy  even  to  extreme  —  I  am  yet  desponding  when  I  reflect 
how  many  contingences  yet  rise  as  barriers  before  me.  If  the 
Partisan  has  sold  well  &  been  successful,  —  and  this  you  must 
try  and  ascertain  for  me  —  and  if  I  can  get  a  good  price  for  the 
work  which  I  have  in  hand,  I  will  be  married  early  in  the  ensuing 
winter.    If  not  —  but  no  more  of  this. 

Do  write  me  particulars  on  all  these  subjects.  Write  me  of 
the  general  estimate  put  upon  the  'Partisan'  by  the  community, 
and  how  it  seems  to  have  sold.3*3  Do  ascertain  from  Bird  also  the 
amount  which  he  realizes  from  his  books.  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
communicate  in  return  to  him,  sub  rosa.  See  Bancroft  also  & 
Herbert  on  the  subject  of  the  Magnolia.37  I  have  never  reed,  any 
letter  from  H.  Make  my  regards  to  Wetmore,  Leggett,  Bryant 
&c.  To  Lady  Lide,  Caroline,  and  the  old  people  my  respects  and 
good  wishes,  for  yourself  as  of  old  &c. 

Simms 

j.i* 

41 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  So  Ca.  [June,  1836] 38 
My  Dear  Lawson  — 

The  last  boat  has  just  placed  yr  letter  in  my  hands,  for  which 
you  have  my  thanks.  I  am  glad  to  find  you  speaking  cheerfully 
upon  all  topics,  and  that  you  seem  generally  pleased  with  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  marriage.    My  impression  is  that  you 

36  For  reviews  of  The  Partisan,  see  notes  4  and  5,  Jan.  27,  1836 ;  note  17, 
Mar.  3,  1836;  notes  22  and  24,  Apr.  15,  1836;  note  32,  Apr.  29,  1836;  letter  of 
Mar.  15,  1845. 

37  For  discussion  of  the  misunderstanding  with  Bancroft,  see  letter  of  April 
29,  1836. 

38  Dated  by  the  following :  "Mr.  Simms  takes  passage  in  the  Columbia  to- 
morrow for  New-York  in  order  to  issue  from  the  same  press  another  novel,  the 
scene  of  which  is  placed  in  South-Carolina."  S.  L.  J.,  II   (July  1836),  408. 
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are  calculated  to  be  a  happy  man  &  to  make  a  wife,  such  as 
yours,  happy  also.  Some  few  trifling,  mutual  concessions,  now 
&  then,  are  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep  you  so. 

You  encourage  me  to  be  cheerful,  and  to  a  certain  extent  I  am, 
and  always  have  been  so ;  but  I  am  too  ambitious  &  too  sensitive 
a  man  not  to  suffer  frequent  touches  of  despondency  &  gloom. 
I  wrote  you  the  last  under  the  pressure  of  some  such  touch.  I 
am  not  altogether  free  from  it  now,  nor  would  I  be.  The  highest 
condition  of  human  happiness  is  probably  refined  by  a  sweet  sor- 
row, and  we  well  know  that  the  dash  of  bitter,  even  gives  relish 
to  our  wines. 

Some  questions.  What  are  your  terms  at  LeRoy  Place  ?  39  I 
am  compelled  to  be  economical.  What  will  be  the  board  &  lodg- 
ing for  myself  —  what  for  Augusta  —  and  where  can  I  get  a 
private  pleasant  school  for  her  in  the  neighborhood  &  upon  what 
terms?    Answer  these  for  me  by  the  next  boat. 

I  have  seen  the  Times  containing  an  account  of  Herbert's 
Affray  —  so  you  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  to  procure  it. 
Bancroft  has  written  to  assure  me  that  the  matter  will  be  settled 
to  my  satisfaction.  I  have  written  for  him  a  strange  &  I  think 
very  painful  story,  but  he  shall  not  have  it  until  he  allows  me 
for  Logoochie  &  the  Prayer  of  the  Lyre,  the  full  price  paid  to 
his  other  contributors.  I  say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  pieces 
which  I  furnished  for  his  last  volume  —  though  my  contributions 
make  about  55  pages  out  of  his  300.40 

As  for  the  good  people  at  Vesey  they  certainly  err  much  in 
talking  as  you  say  they  do.  I  am  not  ungrateful  for  any  favours, 
and  my  only  regret  is  that  the  price  which  they  have  disposed  to 
exact  for  them  was  unfortunately  beyond  my  disposition  and 
ability  to  pay.   But,  say  nothing,  and  we  will  have  no  more  of  this. 

My  life,  setting  aside  the  doubts  of  the  future,  &  the  interval 
which  must  necessarily  take  place  before  my  marriage,  is  as  happy 
as  I  could  wish  it.  I  see  Chevillette  daily,  and  our  attachment 
seems  to  grow  on  both  sides  satisfactorily.  You  say  truly  when 
you  speak  of  her  as  lovely.  She  is  a  creature  of  heart  entirely  — 
very  fond,  devoted,  artless  —  of  nice,  unobtrusive,  but  ever  active 
sensibilities,  and  the  very  personification  of  truth  and  amiability. 


39  In  the   City  Directory  for   1836-37,  James   Lawson's  address  is   listed  as 
15  LeRoy  Place. 

40  See  note  7,  Jan.  27,  1836.  For  The  Magnolia  for  1837,  Simms  furnished 
"Conrade  Weickhoff." 
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She  is  pretty  —  very  pretty  —  but  some  of  her  features  are 
defective.  They  do  not  harmonize,  yet  her  face,  the  tout  ensemble, 
is  remarkable  for  its  general  &  sweet  harmony.  Her  eyes  are 
large  and  dark.  Her  hair  dark,  her  forehead  high.  Her  mouth 
well  chiseled  &  sweet  —  her  nose  badly  formed  &  rather  large. 
Her  face  is  a  fine  oval,  rather  pale  as  is  the  general  case  with  the 
faces  of  our  Carolina  girls.  Her  head  is  narrow,  and  a  fair 
one  in  the  estimate  of  phrenologers.  She  is  rather  small  in  figure 
—  but  well  &  symmetrically  made  —  with  a  bust,  in  our  part  of 
the  world  unusually  fine.    But,  I  trifle  fondly! 

Remember  to  answer  all  my  questions  by  the  next  boat,  for  I 
shall  probably  take  the  Steam  Packet  about  the  first  of  July  for 
N.  York.  I  wish  you  would  call  upon  Bancroft  and  say  to  him 
that  I  shall  bring  with  me  the  article  for  him ;  and  if  he  is  willing 
to  allow  properly  for  Xogoochie'  &  the  'Prayer  of  the  Lyre',  let 
him  do  so  with  you  by  presenting  you  the  account  against  me 
properly  balanced  &  receipted.  That  account  is  something  over 
100  dollars.  You  can  count  the  pages  of  the  article  &  soon  deter- 
mine whether  he  owes  me  or  I  him.  The  difference,  no  matter  on 
what  side,  may  be  settled  when  I  come  to  N.  Y. 

But  what  sort  of  folks  do  you  live  with?  That  is  important. 
Are  they  few  in  number,  and  goodly  grave  people.  Speak  to  the 
card  &  be  particular  on  this  point  when  I  hear  from  you  next. 
Learn  what  you  can  for  me  of  the  sale  of  the  Book.41  I  have 
written  to  Brothers  H.42  making  these  same  propositions,  in 
which  I  may  probably  have  thrown  away  some  interest.  Perhaps, 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  Donaldson  might  give  you  some  informa- 
tion of  the  value  of  stereotype  plates  of  a  2  vol.  novel  which 
has  been  &  is  popular  &  the  author  of  which  continues  to  write. 

Yrs  ever 
Simms 

42 :  To  Caroune  Gii^man 

{A  fragment'] 

[1836]43 

The  verses  sent  were  written  —  nay,  almost  spoken  —  in  reply 

41  The  Partisan. 

42  Harper  and  Brothers. 

43  Dated  by  the  following  facts:  (1.)  Simms,  in  the  summer  of  1836,  was 
in  New  York;  (2.)  he  saw  Bancroft  during  this  period;  (3.)  he  contributed 
to  The  Magnolia  for  1836. 
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to  a  Lady  who  could  not  understand  those  two  natures  which 
belong  to  the  poetical  mind.  She  certainly  failed  to  reconcile 
them;  and  could  not  see  why  the  man  who,  in  general  society 
was  elastic  &  sanguine  enough,  should,  at  the  same  time,  indulge 
in  gloomy  musings  in  his  closet.  The  verses  do  not  explain  the 
difficulty,  it  is  true  —  but  they  are  a  reply  nevertheless,  to  the 
question.  If  they  compel  a  moment's  thought  on  the  subject, 
in  a  mind  not  profoundly  stupid,  the  problem  will  be  readily 
solved,  and  the  ideal  standards  &  those  which  are  called  for  by 
the  necessities  of  real  life,  will  be  found,  if  not  in  unison,  at 
least,  not  so  far  remote  as  people  imagine.  To  wonder,  indeed, 
that  one  should  be  lively  at  one  moment,  &  gloomy  at  another, 
is  only  to  wonder  at  that  infinite  variety  of  forms  and  phrases, 
which  marks  the  character,  not  less  than  the  moods,  of  men  [so] 
much  involved  in  bigger  books  &  business,  that  they  can  neither 
spare  thought  nor  time  to  the  subject.  Have  you  seen  "the  Mag- 
nolia"? I  shall  see  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  Publisher  tomorrow  &  will 
suggest  to  him  your  name,  as  that  of  one  to  whom  a  copy  should 
be  sent.  It  has  been  received  kindly  here,  but  let  me  say  no  more, 
for  I  am  a  contributor.  I  send  you  a  solitary  scrap  of  verse 
which  will  serve  to  fill  up  one  of  the  chinks  —  the  hollow  of  some 
leaf  in  your  beautifully  expanded  rose.44  I  congratulate  you  on 
its  appearance  &  tasteful  improvement,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my 
respects  for  the  number  which  you  sent  me.  Another  of  your 
requests  to  me  of     .     .     . 

43 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  Oct.  20.  1836 
dear  Lawson. 

You  see,  I  have  arrived  safely,  spite  of  my  bad  starting.  I  find 
all  well,  and  the  aspect  of  my  concerns  favorable,  generally, 
though  our  city  is  still  very  sickly,  not  merely  of  cholera,  but 
billious  fever  &c.  Mam'selle  45  is  in  good  cheer  &  condition,  and 
I  am  quite  too  happy,  and  have  quite  too  much  to  do,  at  present, 
to  write  you  a  long  letter.  Even  now  the  girls  are  chattering 
around  me,  and  I  write  at  the  table  of  a  friend.    Pray  call  on 


44  In  1832,  Mrs.  Carolina  Gilman  began  the  Rose-Bud,  one  of  the  earliest 
juvenile  publications  in  America.  The  following  year,  the  Rosc-Bud  became 
the  Southern  Rose-Bud,  a  magazine  for  adults.  In  August,  1835,  the  title  was 
altered  to  Southern  Rose.  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Gilmans. 

45  Simms,  fiancee,  Chevillette  Roach. 
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Hoxie  and  ask  him  to  hurry  Holley  46  in  getting  the  frame  for  the 
Madonna  &  send  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  am  desirous 
of  packing  up  all  my  pictures  together  when  I  send  them  to  the 
country  which  I  shall  do  by  the  earliest  opportunity.  Augusta  is 
in  excellent  spirits  and  talks  of  you,  Mrs.  L.  &  Caroline  to  every- 
body she  meets.  Her  aunt  is,  however,  very  ill,  &  in  a  bad  way. 
She  is  a  consumptive.  I  defer  other  matters  of  say  to  another 
letter.  You  may  expect  to  hear  from  me  by  the  boat  of  the 
ensuing  Saturday.  Make  my  regards  to  Madame,  to  Caroline, 
Mrs.  and  Mr.  D.  and  for  yourself,  believe  me  ever,  Yr  friend 

Simms 

Say  howdye  to  our  friends  generally. 

J.L. 

44:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Nov.  4.  [1836]47 
dear  Lawson  — 

Your  letter  gives  me  pleasure  —  I  am  glad  that  you  are  all 
well,  and  grateful  for  the  good  wishes  and  friendly  regards  of 
yourself  and  yours.  Miss  C.  responds  duly  for  her  share  in 
them.  I  have  written  to  Fletcher  Harper  48  to  let  you  have  the 
copies  for  Forrest  &  Wetmore.  You  will  place  their  names  in 
them  with  my  regards.  The  hat  box  has  come  safely,  though 
the  hat  was  left  unrepaired  by  the  Hatter.  I  have  not  reed,  the 
letter  of  which  you  speak.  Pray,  if  you  have  not  sent  it,  let  it 
be  forwarded  at  once.  The  notice  of  the  Magnolia  in  the  Com- 
mercial, I  have  just  seen.  My  own  estimate  of  'Conrade'  was  to 
the  same  effect.  Its  boldness  &  originality  were  its  true  claims 
to  favor. 

I  shall  be  married  on  or  about  the  15th.  The  day  is  not  yet 
more  especially  appointed.  I  am  anxious  as  you  may  suppose, 
and  to  the  lady  with  whom  it  is  left,   I  have  declared  myself 

4G  Hoxie  was  a  portrait  painter  in  New  York  at  this  time.  George  W. 
Holley,  in  partnership  with  Monson  Bancroft,  operated  a  bookstore  at  8  Astor 
Place  and  a  music  store  at  395  Broadway.  Both  Lawson  and  Holley  lived  at 
15  LeRoy  Place  in  1836.  The  framing  of  the  "Madonna"  was  frequently  dis- 
cussed in  the  Lawson-Simms  correspondence. 

47  Dated  by  the  reference  to  plans  for  the  marriage  of  Simms  to  Chevillette 
Eliza  Roach. 

48  Fletcher  Harper  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers.  The 
Harpers  were  Simms'  personal  friends  as  well  as  his  publishers. 
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"toujours  pret."  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  event  we  go  to  the 
country,  and  enjoy  our  candy  season  in  the  woods  of  Orange- 
burgh.49  To  enable  me  to  kill  the  Enemy  at  intervals  in  that 
region  you  must  send  me  on  some  supplies.  The  cholera  having 
nearly  departed,  we  may  now  eat  nuts  and  apples.  You  must 
send  me  a  barrel  of  nuts,  three  of  apples,  &  a  half  barrel  of 
cranberries.  Let  them  be  addressed  to  "N.  R.  care  of  J.  P. 
Beile"  and  forwarded  by  the  first  Packet  Ship.  Should  you  not 
be  able  to  spare  the  money  get  it  from  Harper  on  my  dft  though 
I  should  prefer  owing  you,  to  drawing  upon  them  for  an  amount 
so  trifling.  You  congratulate  me  on  my  good  fortune  in  getting 
my  pictures  &c  safely  —  not  by  the  Gibbons.  You  know  not  yet 
the  extent  of  my  good  fortunes,  and  the  peculiar  providence 
which  cares  for  me.  A  single  and  small  package  of  private  letters, 
proofs  &  M.  S.  S.  weighing  a  pound  or  so  which  I  forwarded 
by  the  W.  G.  was  picked  up  on  the  beach  of  N.  C.  and  brought 
home  to  me  perfectly  uninjured.50  "The  Gods  take  care  of  Cato." 
Augusta  is  well  &  sends  her  love  to  all,  Miss  Caroline  in  par- 
ticular. Pray  make  my  respects  to  Dr.  T.51  &  Lady,  &  Mrs.  & 
the  Misses  Ward.  Say  to  Col.  W.  &  Lady,  to  the  same  effect. 
Tell  Fletcher  Harper  not  to  forget  to  send  copies  of  Mellichampe 
to  Bryant,  Herbert  &  Leggett,x  with  my  respects.  To  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
D,  Caroline  &  Lady  Lyde,  you  will  of  course  not  forget  to  say 
my  kind  &  grateful  remembrances.  For  yourself  Believe  me  ever 
as  Ever 

Yr  friend  &  servt 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

x  A  copy  also  for  Dr.  Bird  with  my  respects.    See  Holley  and 
remind  him  to  send  me  on  a  copy  of  the  Magnolia,  care  of  Beile. 


49  Oak  Grove,  John  Chevillette's  plantation,  had  been  acquired  by  Nash 
Roach  through  his  marriage  to  Eliza  Govan,  John  Chevillette's  step-daughter. 
The  land  had  been  granted  to  Andrew  Govan,  her  grandfather,  and  was 
originally  called  St.  George. 

50  A  story  told  by  Simms'  children  relates  that,  on  the  way  to  embarking, 
Simms  stopped  to  consult  a  medium.  Being  warned  not  to  take  the  ship,  he 
cancelled  passage,  failing,  however,  to  secure  the  manuscript  which  had  already 
been  placed  on  board.  The  William  Gibbons  left  New  York  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, Oct.  8,  1836.  On  Oct.  17,  18,  and  19  the  Charleston  Courier  expressed 
concern  that  the  boat  had  not  been  heard  from.  On  Oct.  20,  the  Courier  joyfully 
proclaimed  all  passengers  safe,  the  Gibbons  having  gone  ashore  north  of 
Hatteras  "about  half  past  four  on  the  morning  of  the  10th." 

51  Perhaps  Dr.  Robert  Tomes,  assistant  editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  whom 
Simms  mentions  frequently  in  later  letters. 
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45  :  To  James  Lawson 

Friday  Ev'ng  Nov.  18.  [1836]52 
My  dear  Lawson. 

I  was  married  on  Tuesday  last,  and  leave  tomorrow  for  the 
country.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  baggage  &  confusion,  so  that  you 
need  look  for  nothing  more  than  a  brief  notification  that  the 
event  has  taken  place.  I  am  a  married  man,  rich  in  the  possession 
of  a  woman,  gentle,  sweet,  good,  and,  in  my  eyes,  very  lovely 
in  all  respects.  To  make  her  happy  is  my  present  employment :  — 
If  I  succeed,  I  am  happy  —  very  happy  myself.  Make  my  regards 
to  Mrs.  L.  Miss  D.  &  family.  For  yourself,  believe  me  still,  ever 
as  ever 

Yr  friend 

Simms 

Do  request  Col.  Morris  of  the  "Mirror"  to  forward  my  copy  of 
that  Journal  to  my  address  at  "Orangeburgh,  S.  C."  and  no  longer 
to  Charleston.  You  will  also  write  me  there. 


52  Dated  by  Simms'  marriage.  In  the  family  Bible  the  date  of  the  marriage 
is  given  as  Monday  night,  November  15,  1836.  Simms  is  correct,  however,  as 
November  15  came  on  a  Tuesday  and  November  18,  the  date  of  this  letter, 
on  a  Friday. 


1837 


46 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands  March  31.  [1837  J1 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have  just  been  put  in  possession  of  yours  dated  18th  March. 
I  freely  forgive  you  your  long  silence,  and  congratulate  you  on 
the  pleasing  event  of  which  your  letter  gives  me  first  intelligence. 
I  have  known  your  situation  and  believe  I  can  estimate  your  feel- 
ings. I  rejoice  that  Mrs.  L.  and  your  recent  acquisition  are  both 
as  well  as  you  &  your  friends  could  wish  them.  I  doubt  not  that 
the  heiress  is  quite  as  pretty  as  report  gives  her  out.  If  she  at 
all  resembles  mother  or  father,  you  have  no  good  reason  to 
gainsay  the  report  of  her  good  looks.  Pray  say  to  Mrs.  L.  that 
I  wish  her  all  joy,  as  I  doubt  not  she  feels  it.  To  Mrs.  D.  and 
Miss  D.  present  my  congratulations  also.  You  should  all  be  very 
happy  now. 

Your  silence  has  been  a  subject  of  much  concern  to  me.  It 
shut  up  one  source,  upon  what  I  had  been  accustomed  to  rely,  of 
general  intelligence  in  your  quarter ;  while  it  led  me  to  apprehend 
some  kind  of  estrangement  of  your  regards.  The  tardy  letter 
before  me,  gives  me  sufficient  reason  for  your  silence,  while  its 
particular  intelligence  extenuates  your  neglect,  though  it  may  not 
entirely  excuse  it.  Through  you,  almost  alone,  could  I  hope  to 
hear  of  the  doings  and  misdoings  of  our  little  circle;  and  though 
you  have  cut  the  litterateurs  in  the  assumption  of  business  habits, 
I  was  yet  aware  that  the  possession  of  ancient  sympathies  would 
not  allow  you  entirely  to  overlook  their  existence.  You  would  still 
know  enough  of  their  outgoings  and  incomings  to  be  able  to 
help  me  to  an  item,  touching  their  errors,  and  farther  than  these, 
one  nowadays,  cares  to  hear  but  little  of  one's  friends.  For  my 
part,  isolated  as  I  am  in  the  wood,  I  hear  but  little  of  the  book- 


1  Dated  by  the  birth  of  Lawson's  first  daughter,   Christina,  who  became  a 
life-long  friend  of  Simms'  children;  also  dated  by  contents  of  note  6  below. 

[98] 
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worms.  Our  Charleston  papers  do  not  copy  many  items  of  literary 
intelligence  from  the  northern;  and  though  I  recieve  the  New 
Yorker  &  Mr.  Leggett's  paper,  I  find  them  of  but  little  value.2 
The  former  worships  his  contributors,  and  talks  on  a  thousand 
topics  which  a  paper  of  the  calibre  should  approach  with  shoes 
off ; 3  while  the  latter  discourses  at  lugubrious  length,  and  with 
solemn  brow  of  authority,  on  all  topics,  big  &  little  —  the  general 
reformer  of  the  day !  I  wonder  that  it  never  strikes  Mr.  L.  — 
who  —  but  for  his  bold  assumption  of  infallibility  would  be  a  man 
of  sense  —  that  he  is  rather  often  upon  the  tripod.4  He  is  quite 
too  universal  in  his  sway;  and  singularly  charitable  in  his  as- 
sumption of  the  general  management  of  mankind's  business, 
for  one  who  has  probably  the  most  prejudiced,  biased,  and  one- 
sided mind  of  any  man  I  ever  met  with.  But  n'importe;  I  hope 
his  paper  sells  enough  to  meet  his  necessities.  From  the  Harpers 
I  have  received  two  letters  written  the  last  two  days.  They  have 
the  entire  MS  of  Pelayo,  with  the  exception  of  the  preface.5  It  is 
a  much  longer  work  than  I  had  intended  it  to  be,  and  has  cost 
me  more  time  &  thought  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  have  done  little 
beside.  I  have  written  the  first  act  of  a  Tragedy  for  Forrest,  but 
whether  I  shall  ever  finish  it  is  questionable.6  Bird's  new  novel 
I  have  not  seen.7  I  presume  that  in  compliance  with  our  arrange- 
ment I  will  recieve  it.  I  trust  that  you  had  a  copy  of  Mellichampe 
sent  him.  When  you  write  me  you  must  tell  me  what  sort  of  thing 
it  is. 

To  Mrs.  L.,  Mrs.,  Miss  &  Mr.  D.  present  my  best  regards. 
Mrs.  Simms  unites  with  me  in  wishing  continued  and  fast  im- 
provement to  the  young  mother  and  the  younger  child.  For 
yourself  believe  me  as  ever  as  ever 

Yr  friend  &  servt. 
Simms 


2  The  Plain-Dealer  was  established  by  Leggett  in  1836  but  did  not  continue 
for  more  than  a  year.  For  the  New-Yorker,  see  note  13,  Jan.  27,  1836. 

3  "Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou  standest 
is  holy  ground."  Exodus  3:5. 

4  Euripides,  Ion. 

5  Pelayo:  A  Story  of  the  Goth.  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1838. 
Dedicated  to  William  Hayne  Simmons. 

6  "Mr.  Simms  is  busily  engaged  upon  a  domestic  tragedy,  which  he  has  con- 
tracted to  furnish  Mr.  Forrest.  The  heroine  of  this  tragedy  is  the  unfortunate 
Venetia  Digby,  wife  of  Sir  Kenelm,  the  loveliest  woman  of  her  time  in 
England.  .  .  ."  S.  L.  J.,  I,  n.s.   (March  1837),  93. 

7  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  Nick  of  the  Woods;  or,  the  Jibbenainosay.  2  vols. 
Philadelphia:  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1837. 
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P.  S.  I  wrote  you  requesting  the  benefit  of  the  opinions  of  your 
literary  commune  on  the  subject  of  my  last  book.  I  was  par- 
ticularly desirous  of  knowing  what  certain  papers,  (which  I 
name)  had  said  of  it  —  the  Mirror  for  example.8  I  would  know 
what  ground  has  been  taken  by  Mr.  Willis,9  for  I  well  know  that 
the  criticism  now-a-days  does  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  book 
as  the  author.  It  is  the  man,  not  the  volume,  that  is  most  com- 
monly under  the  knife. 

47:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  May  31    [1837]10 
dear  Lawson 

No  word  from  you  for  months.  What  is  the  matter?  I  trust 
that  in  the  general  crashing  &  confusion  you  have  not  suffered. 
Still  more  do  I  hope  that  your  lady  and  your  lately  given  bless- 
ing —  your  child  —  are  both  well,  together  with  yourself.  Not  to 
hear  from  you  is  to  be  doubtful  and  apprehensive  on  all  these 
subjects.    Pray  write  &  let  me  know. 

I  have  just  arrived  in  the  city,  and  all  things  are  gloomy  about 
us.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  absolutely  hors  de  combat.  The 
Harpers  write  me  that  they  can  let  me  have  no  money  for  some 
months;  and  unless  I  can  raise  an  extra  loan  here,  I  shall,  in 
consequence,  be  denied  the  pleasure  of  visiting  New  York  this 
summer.  They  have  in  their  hands  some  thirteen  hundred  Dolls, 
of  mine  upon  which  I  had  almost  entirely  relied.  Do  let  me 
know  whether  you  think  they  could  raise  a  couple  of  hundred 
if  they  try  —  for  this  little  matter,  with  what  I  can  rake  &  scrape 
here,  will  suffice  by  economical  management. 

Pray  write  me  by  return  of  the  Boat.  I  am  anxious  to  hear 
from  you  for  many  reasons.  What  of  our  friends  —  what  of 
Wetmore  ?  I  trust  that  he  does  not  suffer  in  this  moneyed  tempest 
or  rather,  monied  stagnation.    What  of  Forrest  &c.  Write  me, 


s  The  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XIV  (Nov.  26,  1836),  175,  carried  a  brief  announce- 
ment of  the  appearance  of  Mellichampe.  The  Knick.,  VIII  (Oct.  1836),  498, 
published  a  review  in  which  Simms  is  quoted  in  regard  to  the  historical  ac- 
curacy of  the  work:  ".  .  .  the  leading  events — every  general  action — and  the 
main  characteristics,  have  been  taken  from  the  unquestionable  records  of  history, 
and— in  the  regard  of  the  novelist— the  scarcely  less  credible  testimonies  of 
that  venerable  and  moss-mantle  Druid,  Tradition!" 

9  See  introductory  sketch  of  N.  P.  Willis. 

10  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  panic  of  1837. 
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if  you  write  only  to  say  that  you  are  well  &  doing  well.  I  shall 
be  satisfied. 

Yr.  friend 

Simms 
Respects  to  Madame,  Mrs.  &  Miss  &  Mr.  D. 

48:  To  James  Lawson 

[c.  June  15,  1837] u 
My  dear  Lawson, 

do  institute  some  inquiries  on  my  behalf,  but  as  if  on  your 
own  account  and  of  your  own  head,  as  to  what  terms  Saunders 
and  Otley  would  propose  to  me  for  a  new  Edition  of  'Atalantis' 
with  other  Poems  —  say  a  volume  of  300  pages  —  to  be  published 
simultaneously  in  England  and  America.  In  these  piping  times 
of  peace  &  poverty,12  you  can  surely  spare  an  hour  for  such  an 
inquiry,  which  you  might  get  Wetmore  to  assist  you  in  making. 
I  am  anxious  to  get  up  a  new  &  fine  Edition  particularly  in 
England;  and  it  strikes  me  that  S  &  O  would  deem  it  greatly 
to  their  interest  in  this  country  to  secure  my  writings.  In  the 
present  position  of  H.  &  B.13  I  am  compelled  to  ascertain  the 
prospects  before  me  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  if  they  refuse  to 
publish,  or  —  which  is  worse  —  refuse  to  honor  the  Draft  of  their 
authors,  they  cannot  complain  that  the  latter  trims  sail  in  com- 
pliance with  the  winds.  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  but  both  letters 
will  go  together. 

Yrs.  &c 

Simms 
James  Lawson  Esq. 


11  Dated  by  the  discussion  of  the  publication  of  Atalantis.  See  letter  of  July 
20,  1837.  The  second  edition  of  Atalantis  did  not  appear,  however,  until  1848, 
and  then  was  brought  out  by  Carey  and  Hart.  The  letter  is  postmarked  New 
York,  June  19. 

12  Richard  III,  Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

13  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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49:  To  James  Lawson 

June  26th.  Phila.  [1837]14 
dear  Lawson, 

I  am  here,  June  26.  in  Phil.  I  think  to  leave  for  New  York, 
with  Mrs.  &  Miss  S  on  Thursday  next  —  certainly  on  Friday. 
We  shall  probably  take  lodgings  at  No  385  Albion  Place,  4th 
Street  ;15  —  but  I  would  not  have  this  commonly  known.  To  your 
own  family  &  Wetmore's  you  will  confine  it  —  and  to  such  only 
as  I  can  conveniently  &  comfortably  see  in  the  brief  space  of 
time  I  shall  give  to  New  York  —  say  one  week.  Mrs.  S.  is  rather 
an  invalid  &  has  suffered  considerably  at  sea.  Pray  give  my  re- 
gards &  hers  &  Augusta's  to  your  wife  &  family  &  hold  me  Ever 
as  Ever 

Yr.  friend  &c. 

bimms 
James  Lawson  Esq. 

Go  to  Albion  Place  Thursday  night  —  if  you  can. 

50:  To  James  Lawson 

Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  July  12.  [1837]16 
My  dear  Lawson. 

We  have  arrived  safely,  and  dwell  in  a  remarkably  pleasant 
situation.  The  house  is  retired,  built  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  one 
portion  of  which  is  hollowed  into  a  beautiful  little  cavern  sur- 
mounted with  shelving  masses  of  rock,  through  portions  of  which 
a  little  stream  trickles  perpetually.  The  grounds  are  prettily  laid 
out,  and  the  garden  is  rich  with  flowers.  In  all  respects  we  are 
pleasantly  situated.  Madame  was  something  fatigued  with  the 
stage  travelling  over  a  mountainous  country;  but  she  bore  it 
better  than  I  expected.   I  suffered  much  annoyance  from  the  dust, 


14  Dated  by  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Simms  and  Augusta  to  New  York  and  Great 
Barrington  in  the  summer  of  1837. 

15  385  Albion  Place,  4th  Street,  was  the  home  of  the  William  Sherwoods, 
friends  of  Mrs.  Simms.  Miss  Mary  Frances  Sherwood  frequently  visited  at 
Woodlands.  Later,  she  married  her  cousin,  Mark  Hopkins,  railroad  industrialist 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Simms'  children  and  Mrs.  Hopkins  maintained  their 
friendship  as  long  as  Mrs.  Hopkins  lived. 

16  Dated  by  the  arrival  of  Simms,  his  wife,  and  daughter  at  Great  Barrington. 
See  letter  of  June  26. 
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and  that,  with  a  cold  which  I  had  previously  taken,  sent  me  to 
bed  last  night  in  a  semi-sort  of  fever.  I  feel  better  this  morning.  — 
Looking  at  the  guitar  a  moment  ago,  Mrs.  Simms  was  reminded 
of  the  strings  you  promised  to  send  her.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  said  to  you  that  there  are  constant  opportunities  from  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Sherwood  (385  Albion  Place)  by  which  you  might  send 
me  a  packet  weekly.  Send  to  me,  at  the  house  of  "Mrs.  Barnes, 
Gt.  Barrington,"  and  it  cannot  fail.  I  will  get  you  to  ask  Holley 
to  put  me  up  a  copy  of  "Gell's  Pompeiana,"  and  send  it  to  your 
house  for  me.17  You  may  send  it  to  me  or  not  at  your  pleasure. 
Perhaps  you  would  find  pleasure  in  looking  over  it,  and  we  shall 
not  want  it  until  we  return  to  N.  Y.  Touching  the  story.  Do  see 
Clark  immediately,  and  if  he  cannot  give  you  the  cash,  then  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Morris  if  you  can.18  It  appears  to  me  that  you 
should  rise  in  price  as  you  approach  the  "Mirror".  The  article 
will  make,  at  least  5  pages  in  the  Mirror,  and  Morris  will  divide 
it  into  nearly  as  many  numbers.  We  should  charge  him  at  least 
75  dollars.  This  matter  I  leave  to  your  discretion  —  assured  that 
you  will  get  as  much  (cash)  for  it  as  you  can.  Nothing  less  than 
50  however.  I  will  eat  it  first.  —  Had  I  the  money  I  would  buy 
a  farm  in  this  place  — it  is  so  quiet  —  so  beautiful.  Bryant's  Green 
River,  Monument  Mountain  &c  are  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, and  if  you  can  ascertain  the  time  when  he  will  come  up, 
and  bring  Mrs.  Lawson  with  you,  I  would  recommend  you  to 
steal  off  with  him  for  a  week,  when  we  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  rambling  with  him  over  his  old  haunts. 

Mrs.  S.  desires  me  to  give  her  love  to  Mrs.  L,  Mrs.  &  Mr.  D., 
and  her  respects  to  you  with  mine, 

Believe  me  Ever  Yrs. 

Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 


17  Sir  William  Gell,  Pompeiana:  The  Topography,  Edifices,  and  Ornaments 
of  Pompeii.  London :  Rodwell  and  Martin,  1817-1819.  A  sequel  in  two  volumes 
was  published  in  1832,  republished  in  1837. 

18  No  signed  contribution  by  Simms  appeared  in  the  Mirror  during  the  last 
half  of  1837.  No  signed  contribution  by  Simms  is  to  be  found  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker during  this  period,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  poem  signed  G.  B. 
Singleton,  a  favorite  pseudonym. 
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51 :  To  James  Lawson 

Great  Barrington,  July  20  [1837]19 
My  dear  Lawson  — 

Your  kind  attention  to  my  little  necessities  deserves  my  best 
thanks  and  you  have  them.  We  have  not  as  yet  needed  the 
strings,20  as  Mrs.  S.  during  the  last  three  or  four  days  has  been 
suffering  from  a  bad  cold  which  put  all  music  out  of  her  mind, 
as  it  certainly  put  it  beyond  her  capacity.  Her  cold  has  ter- 
minated in  a  cough  which  has  been  very  distressing,  and  last 
night  she  suffered  from  slight  fever  which  kept  her  restless.  She 
still  sleeps,  while  I  write,  and  I  trust  will  awaken  much  better. 
The  neglect  of  Holley  to  send  the  strings,  is,  I  suppose  the  result 
of  his  situation,  which  is  very  precarious.  Perhaps,  you  may  find 
it  necessary  to  remind  Bancroft  of  the  Pompeiana,  and  you  may 
even  be  compelled  to  do  in  reference  to  the  book,  what  you  were 
forced  to  do  in  the  matter  of  the  strings  —  take  present  and 
personal  possession  of  it  yourself,  in  order  to  secure  it.  Touching 
the  Tale  in  the  hands  of  Clarke,  your  determination  is  perfectly 
correct.  It  may  be  well  not  to  delay  in  urging  him  to  an  immediate 
decision,  as,  should  he  print  before  you  appear,  the  matter  will 
be  irrevocable;  and  we  should  then  be  compelled  to  await  his 
ability,  or  the  willingness  of  "my  partner  Morris" — who  will 
make  more  of  the  article,  as  he  will  divide  it,  —  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay  more  for  it.  He  will  probably  cut  it  into  four,  and  each 
of  these  should  command  $20.  On  this  point  however  yours  is  a 
discretionary  agency.  Do  with  it,  so  far  as  the  price  is  the  ques- 
tion, what  you  think  proper ;  and  though  I  would  not  that  Morris 
have  it  on  the  same  terms  with  the  Knickerbocker,  yet  if  you  can 
get  nothing  better,  even  take  the  $50  (should  you  think  proper) 
from  the  former.  In  the  event  of  your  disposing  of  the  article 
to  Morris,  I  must  beg  that  you  would  undertake  the  task  of  sub- 
dividing it.  You  will  also  insist  that  he  shall  send  me  the  proofs 
which  I  can  always  return  the  ensuing  day.21  There  is  one  other 
little  matter  about  which  I  should  like  to  secure  your  agency. 
Mr.  Leggett  has  a  copy  of  Froissart  which  he  might  be  per- 
suaded to  dispose  of  on  moderate  terms.    Could  you  not  affect 


19  Dated  by  the  appearance  of  "Albert  and  Rosalie,"  S.   L.  M.,  Ill    (July 
1837),  406-412. 

20  Mrs.  Simms'  guitar  strings,  discussed  in  letter  of  July  12. 

21  See  note  18,  July  12,  1837. 
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a  desire  to  possess  it,  &  ascertain  the  fact.  If  he  would  sell 
and  the  work  is  in  octavo,  4  vols,  and  bound,  I  would  be  willing 
to  give  $20  for  it.  That  was  the  price  which  Carey  held  it  at 
some  years  ago,  and  it  is  more  than  he  would  charge  for  it  now, 
if  he  had  it.  If  the  work  is  in  boards  &  4  vols.,  it  should  not 
be  more  than  $15.  If  the  copy  of  Mr.  L,  be  in  quarto  or  folio, 
it  is  even  less  valuable,  and  $12  should  be  the  utmost  given  for  it. 
For  this  matter  you  have  time  enough  and  without  making  it  a 
special  occasion  of  business,  you  may  keep  the  affair  in  mind, 
to  be  considered  en  passant,  when  you  happen  to  encounter.  Pray, 
how  is  Wetmore?  I  shall  probably  pen  him  a  dull  epistle  during 
the  next  week.  In  the  meantime,  inquire  from  him  as  to  the 
prospect  of  improvements  in  business.  I  presume,  as  the  general 
condition  of  trade  improves,  there  must  be  some  corresponding 
improvement  in  the  book-making  business.  In  that  event,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  forward  'Atalantis'  with  Saunders  and  Otley, 
and  he  must  make  my  bargain  with  them.  I  think  that  Atalantis 
and  the  selection  of  metrical  matters  which  I  am  able  to  throw 
together  will  materially  contribute  to  my  reputation  in  this  coun- 
try, and  be  a  very  good  introduction  to  a  new  career  which  I 
should  desire  to  commence  in  the  European  world.  I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  Allen  has  returned  and  is  improved  —  it  will  give  me  more 
pleasure  to  learn  that  he  is  able  to  give  you  a  reprieve  for  the 
term  which  you  require.22  Three  days  is  quite  a  moderate  period, 
and  you  should  be  suffered  to  enjoy  it.  The  rambles  here  are  very 
pretty,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  share  them  with  you ;  but  you  had 
better  persuade  Mr.  Bryant  to  come  along  with  you.  He  proposes 
to  do  so  shortly,  I  believe ;  and  he  can  show  us  both  all  the  wonders 
&  the  walks  of  this  region  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  his 
youth.  You  certainly  should  have  the  interest  of  your  money  out 
of  the  gun.  I  do  not  know  what  game  harbours  in  the  woods 
hereabouts ;  but  I  can  promise  you  trial  enough  for  it  in  Carolina 
next  winter,  if  you  are  only  disposed  to  try.  The  fishing  in  the 
neighborhood,  Mr.  Holley  says  is  good.  Holley  and  Ticknor  23 
are  both  familiar  with  the  haunts  and,  one  or  both  of  them 
spoke  of  a  ramble  here  during  the  idle  weeks.  Why  can  you 
not  make  a  party  business  of  it,  and  we  can  then  hunt  in  couples. 
Do  send  me  an  occasional  Post,  Commercial  or  American  or  Star 


22  Gilbert   Allen,   president    of   the   insurance   company   with   which   James 
Lawson  was  associated. 

23  Caleb  Ticknor,  M.D.    (1805-1840),  author  of  The  Philosophy  of  Living. 
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—  whenever  one  or  other  of  them  contains  anything  likely  to  in- 
terest me.  I  am  without  knowledge  here  of  the  progress  of  the 
great  world  anywhere  else.  What  of  Forrest.  I  have  been  scrib- 
bling a  few  passages  of  the  Tragedy,24  and  may  send  you,  when 
an  opportunity  occurs  the  opening  scene  as  a  specimen.  I  have 
sent  Albert  and  Rosalie  to  the  South.  Lit.  Messenger,  and  the 
price  at  $25.  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  find  that  you  keep  well  and 
are  all  happy.  When  such  is  your  family  condition  you  need 
care  very  little  about  hot  weather.  Madame  sends  her  regards  to 
all;  and  we  both  renew  our  thanks  for  the  kind  and  considerate 
welcome  which  you  promise.  It  shall  not  be  forgotten.  Pray 
write  me  soon,  and  talk,  as  Sangrado  bled,  copiously.25 

Yrs  Ever 

Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 


dear  Lawson 


52 :  To  James  Lawson 

Great  Barrington,  July  26.  [1837] 


A  Mr.  Russell  of  this  place  intends  to  go  to  New  York  today, 
and  I  am  enabled  to  say  by  him  that  you  may  send  me  any  thing 
in  the  shape  of  books  or  papers  provided  you  can  get  it  ready 
before  his  departure  which  will  be  in  a  day  or  two.  I  have  not 
yet  rec'd  the  guitar  strings,  nor  has  Clark  sent  me  his  Knicker- 
bocker. Do  send  me  the  latter  should  he  have  sent  it  to  you. 
I  am  told  that  Mr.  Bryant  intends  to  visit  Great  Barington  early 
next  week.  I  am  also  told  that  a  sort  of  pique-nique  is  con- 
templated to  take  place  about  the  same  time  in  the  village  under 
the  auspices  of  some  town  people;  and  I  believe  that  B.  is  in  the 
secret.  If  you  could  contrive  to  come  up  when  he  does,  you  might 
find  it  particularly  agreeable.  The  scenery  here  is  very  fine,  and 
I  can  guide  you  to  a  view  or  two  which  will  delight  you.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  Mrs.  S.  has  been  suffering  very  much  from 
an  attack  of  cold,  which  brought  on  irritation,  cough  &  finally 
fever.  She  kept  her  bed  yesterday  &  took  physic.  She  is  better 
today.  I  have  been  &  am  dull  as  ditch  water,  —  unable  to  write 


24  See  note  6,  March  31,  1837. 

25  LeSage,  Gil  Bias,  Book  II,  Chap.  2. 

26  Dated  by  the  visit  of  Simms  and  his  family  at  Great  Barrington  in  the 
summer  of  1837. 
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or  do  anything.  Do  send  me  some  good  news  touching  the  pub- 
lishers. I  wrote  to  Harper  to  send  some  books  &  proofs  to  yr 
care.  Should  they  have  done  so,  pray  forward  them  by  Mr.  Rus- 
sell if  you  can.  I  will  endeavor  to  get  him  to  call  upon  you,  or 
at  least  apprise  you  of  his  lodging  house.  Mrs.  S.  sends  her 
regards  to  Madame,  the  Ladies,  &  self. 

Yrs  ever 
Simms 

Do  oblige  me  by  looking  into  the  list  of  letters  for  the  last 
two  weeks  to  see  if  there  are  not  some  advertised  letters  for 
myself  &  Mrs.  S.  We  have  reed  but  one  since  leaving  home. 


Dear  Lawson 


53 :  To  James  Lawson 

Aug.  3.  [1837] 


Take  nothing  less  than  $75  (cash)  for  the  Story.  It  is  worth 
that,  if  anything.  I  will  rather  try  &  do  without  the  money  at 
this  time  than  sacrifice  it.  These  Mage.  Editors  are  the  most 
mercenary  Scoundrels  —  the  very  beggars  and  Jackals  of  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Morris  has  had  from  me  nearly  fifty  pages  for  his 
Mirror  for  which  he  has  never  had  the  grace  to  offer  me  a  single 
Dollar.  I  doubt  Clarke's  ability,  but  the  Mirror  with  8  or  10 
thousand  subscribers,  is  surely  able  to  pay  something  for  its 
materials.  To  the  mercenary  and  mean  economy  of  its  proprietors, 
alone,  may  we  ascribe  the  fact  that  it  does  not.  Do  send  me  the 
magazines  with  the  Guitar  Strings;  and  if  you  can  see  Monson 
Bancroft,  himself,  it  would  be  of  more  avail  in  procuring  the 
Pompeiana!  I  am  truly  sorry  you  did  not  take  it  from  Holley's 
Store  at  first  —  but  a  little  management  of  M.  B.28  will  enable 
you  to  secure  it.  I  am  glad  you  have  the  Madonna.  Do  not  forget 
to  add  the  frame  to  your  little  act.  against  me.  Incl.  the  Times 
you  sent  me.  The  melancholy  tidings  of  poor  Carroll's  death  had 
reached  me  before.29  He  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Gentle- 
man you  knew.    The  other  paragraph  touching  the  'Anthologia' 


27  Dated  by  the  discussion  of  the  "tale"  or  the  "story"  sent  to  Morris  or 
Clark.  See  note  18,  July  12,  1837. 

28  Monson  Bancroft. 

29  Edward,  younger  brother  of  Charles  Carroll,  died  on  July  4,   1837.  See 
introductory  sketch  of  the  Carrolls. 
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which  the  same  paper  contained,  is  quite  mysterious.  Who  are 
the  parents  of  this  hopeful  plan.  The  first  and  second  acts  of  my 
Tragedy  are  finished  (in  the  rough)  and,  like  yourself,  I  calculate 
to  get  through  with  the  greater  part  of  the  three  remaining  by 
the  time  I  return  to  the  city.  You  ask  to  know  when  this  will  be. 
Let  me  answer  you  with  candor.  As  soon  as  it  is  reasonable  and 
proper;  for  I  am  here  almost  alone,  rather  dullish,  wanting  in 
resources  of  thought  and  Society;  and  just  in  that  betweenish 
position,  neither  in  town  nor  country,  which  a  man  of  letters 
finds  annoying  and  uninspiring.  You  are  compelled  to  meet  with 
people  with  whom  you  do  not  associate  —  at  least  with  whom  you 
have  no  exchange  of  thought  —  and  that  whether  you  will  or  no 
—  unless  you  resolve  to  offend,  —  which  I  cannot  do.  My  re- 
sources of  money  are  exceedingly  limited,  since  the  position  of 
my  publishers  is  such  as  to  prevent  them  from  meeting  their 
engagements  to  me.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  cannot  travel,  as 
had  been  my  original  intention.  The  same  inability  on  their  part 
prevents  them  from  printing  and  publishing;  and  the  stimulant 
is  wanting  therefore  to  composition,  which,  under  such  a  stimulus, 
would  make  me  independent  of  the  dullness  of  my  situation.  It 
is  true  that  your  kind  offer,  for  which  I  cannot  be  sufficiently 
grateful,  would  enable  me,  were  I  to  determine  to  avail  myself 
of  it,  to  come  to  New  York,  and  in  the  greater  variety  of  that 
city  and  the  neighborhood,  both  my  own,  and  the  summer  of  Mrs. 
Simms  would  be  more  cheerily  spent ;  but  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self to  do  this,  except  for  a  brief  period  before  our  departure 
for  the  South.  Were  you  a  planter  now,  or  farmer,  I  should  not 
scruple  to  take  advantage  of  your  offer.  But  I  well  know  the 
expenses  of  a  city  life;  and  should  be  unwilling  to  lend  a  hand  to 
increase  yours,  at  a  period  too,  when  you  are  striving  with  the 
difficulties  of  business,  and  under  the  pressure  of  its  diminished 
incomes.  Such  a  trespass  would  no  more  be  becoming  in  me, 
than  it  would  be  prudent,  perhaps,  in  you  to  encourage  it.  You 
see,  my  friend,  I  speak  to  you  plainly.  It  is  not  safe  usually  to 
do  so,  but  I  regard  [you]  in  too  favorable  a  light  not  freely  to 
confide  to  you  [the]  genuine  source  of  my  objections.  Could  it 
be  that  I  could  procure  moderate  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of 
New  York,  so  as  to  be  able  to  visit  the  city  frequently,  I  should 
then  be  sure  to  make  your  house  my  home,  on  every  such  occasion. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  practicable  for  you  to  procure  me  some  such 
lodgings  on  moderate  terms.    Wetmore  has  been  able  to  procure 
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for  his  family  farm  house  accommodations  which,  I  doubt  not, 
would  answer  us  sufficiently.  We  give  here  $3  per  week  each. 
To  be  near  New  York,  I  should  not  object  to  paying  $4  at  a 
comfortable  farm  or  private  house,  where  cleanliness  would  com- 
pensate for  any  other  deficiencies  of  beds  and  table.  If,  by  a  con- 
ference with  Wetmore,  you  could  arrive  at  any  information  which 
could  persuade  me  to  come  nearer  to  you,  I  should  do  so  with 
little  delay;  but,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  probable  that 
I  shall  hold  off  until  September,  when  I  should  make  easy  stages 
through  New  York  and  Philadelphia  on  my  way  home.  Do  not, 
however,  give  yourself  any  especial  concern  or  trouble  about 
this  business.  Your  toils  must  be  considerable  now  &  I  would  not 
willingly  increase  them.  My  respects,  with  those  of  Mrs.  S.,  to 
Madame  &  Miss  Lawson. 

Yr. 

Simms. 
[In  the  margin  of  the  letter.] 

Col.  Morris  sends  the  Mirror  to  me  at  Charleston.  Pray  request 
him  to  send  it  to  me  at  Gt.  Barrington.  If  you  have  a  chance, 
please  say  to  him  that  he  has  a  charge  against  me  for  its  sub- 
scription for  some  years,  and  is  also  indebted  to  me  for  sundry 
contributions,  for  which  he  promised  to  pay  me  liberally,  but 
for  which  I  have  never  reed,  a  cent.  I  would  not  urge  the  pay- 
ment of  the  difference  upon  him,  but  you  may  say  I  only  think 
it  becoming  in  him  to  liquidate  the  amt.  If  you  will  pay  my  subn. 
to  "The  Plain  Dealer"  (for  which  a  bill  has  been  sent  me)  and 
order  it  to  be  stopped  at  the  end  of  the  year,  you  will  add  another 
to  your  many  obligations  to  me. 

If  you  see  Bancroft  tell  him  I  want  something  to  do,  and  if  he 
will  start  an  annual  for  1838  —  contract  to  give  me  $1000  to 
conduct  it,  and  three  hundred  Cash  and  all  the  pictures  I  will 
myself  furnish  170  pages  of  the  matter  and  have  it  ready  by  the 
1st  of  October. 

54:  To  James  Lawson 

Gt.  Barrington,  Aug.  7.  [1837]30 
My  dear  Lawson. 

Bryant  has  come  and  brought  me  the  Guitar  strings  and  the 
Pamphlets,    for  which  you  have  my  thanks.    I  am  only  sorry 


30  Dated  by  contents  of  letters  from  Great  Barrington.   See  letters  of  July 
12,  July  20,  and  July  26. 
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that  he  did  not  bring  you  along  with  him  also.  Since  writing  you 
a  few  days  ago,  it  struck  me  that  if  you  were  to  address  a  note 
to  S.  G.  Goodrich,  the  Ed.  of  the  Token  at  Boston,  requesting 
to  know  if  the  Token  was  to  be  published  this  year,  and  what  he 
would  give  for  an  article  of  mine,  it  might  result  in  some  tolerably 
favorable  offer.  You  may  say  that  you  have  a  prose  article  which 
would  make  some  40  or  50  pages  of  the  Token,  written  by  me  for 
the  "Magnolia"  —  that  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  that 
annual,  the  article  will  not  be  needed;  and  that  you  take  the 
liberty  as  my  friend  and  agent  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  agree- 
able to  him  for  his  —  and  what  sum  he  would  be  prepared  to  give 
for  it.  I  think  it  probable  he  would  propose  for  it;  and  in  that 
event  —  and  for  an  annual,  —  you  ought  to  receive  three  dollars 
a  page  at  least.  He  would  certainly  not  expect  to  get  it  for  less 
than  two;  nor  should  you  take  less.  I  throw  out  this  hint,  and 
you  are  at  liberty  to  act  upon  it  as  you  please. 

I  am  sorry  you  did  not  write  me  by  Bryant,  but  I  presume 
you  were  busy.  We  talk  of  taking  a  trip  toward  the  last  of  this 
week  or  the  next,  to  Stockbridge  or  Lennox  or  thereabouts.  The 
weather  here  is,  &  has  been  extremely  cool,  sometimes  cold,  and 
occasionally  unpleasantly  so.  We  have  more  than  once  been 
tempted  to  envy  you  even  the  extreme  degree  of  heat  of  which 
you  complained.  Mrs.  S.  has  really  suffered  considerably  from 
cold  &  cough,  but  she  is  now  improving.  In  your  last  you  spoke 
of  your  baby  having  had  a  severe  burn  or  severe  turn;  but  whether 
burn  or  turn,  for  the  life  of  us,  we  could  not  determine.  We  are 
glad,  however,  to  find  that  she  is  in  no  danger,  and  out  of  difficulty. 

Pray  what  news  of  Forrest,  and  will  he  play  when  he  returns  to 
New  York.  I  am  on  the  3rd  Act  of  my  Tragedy  but  I  get  on 
slowly  &  am  by  no  means  satisfied  with  what  is  done.  I  may 
send  you  some  of  it  when  Bryant  returns. 

I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  a  few  days  ago,  touching  sundry 
matters,  and  among  them,  that  of  my  return  to  New  York.  I 
hope  you  recieve  my  explanation  in  the  proper  spirit.  Pray,  how 
is  Wetmore  —  Should  business  have  much  improved  —  or  rather, 
should  Saunders  &  Otley  seem  to  be  doing  anything,  you  must 
remind  him  not  to  forget  my  business  with  those  Gentlemen  — 
the  Atalantis  &c. 
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Pray  give  Mrs.  S.'s  regards  to  Mrs.  L.  —  along  with  mine  — 
For  yourself  —  hold  me  Ever  as  Ever 

Yrs.  &c. 
Simms 

P.   S.  I  have  read  the  Epistles  of  Col.   M .31  They  are 

mawkish  niaiserie,  and  like  him.  In  my  last,  I  suggested  to  you 
an  application  to  him  to  give  me  credit  for  the  articles  he  had 
got  from  me  against  my  subscription  to  his  Mirror  for  the  last 
four  years.   When  it  is  convenient  to  you,  have  it  done ;  or  I  may 

have  his  account  against  me  assigned  to  some  d d  'preferred 

creditor',  and  have  trouble  with  it. 


55 :  To  James  Lawson 

Aug.  20  [1837]32 
My  dear  Lawson, 

I  am  truly  sorry  to  hear  of  Mrs.  L's  indisposition.  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  her,  having  been  ill  myself,  and  after  a  like  fashion. 
I  was  taken  with  cold  &  fever,  and  for  two  or  three  days  was 
entirely  hors  de  combat.  I  am  now  up  and  about  again,  and  I 
think  likely  to  do  well  for  the  rest  of  the  season.  The  weather 
here  has  been  exceedingly  cold,  capricious  &  watery  —  and  Mrs. 
S.  has  also  suffered  in  consequence  of  its  changes.  We  shall 
weather  it  out  here  for  two  weeks  longer,  and  then  proceed  by 
easy  stages  to  New  Haven  where  we  shall  remain  till  about  the 
middle  of  September,  when  we  shall  drop  down  to  N.  Y.  and 
in  the  city  and  neighborhood  while  away  the  remaining  two  weeks 
to  which  we  shall  be  limited  before  going  South.  This  arrange- 
ment will  render  unnecessary  any  further  inquiries  of  Gen'l  W.33 
or  yourself.  Do  oblige  me  by  telling  him  so  much  for  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  write  him  until  next  week.  The  two  weeks  which  we 
shall  stay  in  New  York,  we  shall  probably  give  to  Mrs.  L.  — 
provided  she  be  well  enough  to  recieve  us.  What  news  have  you 
in  the  city.  Here  we  are  too  dull  even  for  vegetation.  We  have 
no  fruits,  and  scarcely  any  vegetables.    We  begin  to  dream  of 


31  See  introductory  sketch  of  George  Pope  Morris. 

32  Dated  by  Simms'  reference  to  the  marriage  of  Edwin  Forrest  (see  note  34 
below)  and  to  his  listings  of  contributions  to  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
(see  note  35  below). 

33  General  Prosper  Wetmore.  See  introductory  sketch. 
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green  corn  as  of  a  something  doubly  delicious  to  the  mind  as 
we  now  regard  it  wholly  unattainable  to  the  reach.  As  for  peaches, 
it  is  now  a  question  whether  we  have  known  the  fruit  —  our 
fear  is  that  we  shall  never  know  it  again.  We  are  almost  as 
doubtful  on  the  subject  of  melons,  and  shall  probably  hurry  down 
to  New  Haven,  that  we  may  be  reassured.  I  have  seen  the  formal 
annunciation  of  Forrest's  marriage  34  —  the  mutual  money  settle- 
ment of  the  parties,  and  their  proposed  jaunt  of  pleasure.  May 
they  find  it. 

I  am  doing  nothing  —  literally  nothing.  I  have  had  so  many 
draw  backs  and  disappointments  this  year,  that  I  am  dull  & 
desponding.  I  stick  in  the  third  act  of  my  Tragedy,  and  shall 
certainly  never  finish  it  until  I  hear  from  Forrest  that  what  is 
written  looks  well,  or  from  the  publisher  that  if  I  publish,  it  will 
sell.  Do  give  me  cheering  in  a  long  wholesome  letter,  for  I  need 
it.  Writing  to  the  Ed.  of  the  South.  Lit.  Messr.  the  other  day, 
I  bade  him  send  you  his  journal  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
present  vol.  —  credit  you  with  one  years  sub.  &  charge  to  my 
acct.  He  owes  me  the  money;  and  as  you  know  the  publishers 
of  Mages,  are  sorry  fellows;  and  I  should  not  otherwise  get  all 
of  it.  Of  late  he  has  published  several  things  of  mine.  "The 
Story  of  God's  Judgment"  —  "Blondeville",  a  dramatic  sketch 
which  I  wish  you  to  see  —  "The  Tomb  of  Napoleon",  "Albert 
&  Rosalie"  35  &c.  For  the  latter  he  gives  me  $25,  and  for  the 
rest  in  proportion.  Clarke  promises  to  send  some  books  to  your 
house  for  me  —  Should  he  do  so,  pray  recieve  them.  Bryant  has 
been  up  at  G.  B.  for  a  week.  We  have  rambled  together  to  the 
Mon.  Mountain,  Green  River  &c.  and  regretted  you  were  not 
with  us.  My  publishers  have  just  written  me  a  doleful  epistle. 
They  are  doing  nothing,  and  doubtful  when  they  shall  do  better. 
What  prospect  for  a  poor  devil  author.  We  propose  taking  a  little 
trip  sometime  next  week  to  Stockbridge,  Lennox,  Lebanon  &c. 


34  Edwin  Forrest,  the  actor,  married  Catherine  Sinclair  on  June  23,  1837, 
in  London. 

35  Simms'  signed  contributions  in  S.  L.  M.  for  January-August,  1837,  are 
"A  Lay  in  Winter"  and  "A  Winter  Lay  in  Spring,"  published  in  the  February 
issue  (III,  157)  ;  "April,"  published  in  the  March  issue  (III,  194-196)  ; 
"Apostrophe  to  the  Winds,"  published  in  the  May  issue  (III,  315)  ;  "A  Story 
of  God's  Judgment,"  "Blondeville,"  and  "The  Tomb  of  Napoleon,"  published 
in  the  June  issue  (III,  340-343,  353-360,  367-369)  ;  "Albert  and  Rosalie:  A  Do- 
mestic  Story,"   published  in  the  July  issue    (III,  406-412)  ;    "I   Fly  from  the 

Home,"   and  "Illusions:  to  ,"  published  in  the  August  issue    (III, 

480,  524).  Three  of  these— "Apostrophe  to  the  Winds,"  "I  Fly  from  the  Home," 
and  "Illusions" — are  signed  "G.  B.  Singleton,"  one  of  Simms'  pseudonyms. 
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—  a  flying  visit  rather  for  the  consumption  of  time  than  for  any 
other  object.  Othello's  occupation's  gone 36  and  I  feel  ennui 
enough  in  consequence.    But  a  truce. 

Yrs.  Ever 
Simms 

Mrs.  S.  joins  with  me  in  regards  to  Mrs.  L.,  Mr.  &  Miss  D. 


56:  To  James  Lawson 

G.  Barrington  Augt.  30.  [1837]37 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have,  at  length,  nearly  completed  my  arrangements  for  leaving 
this  place,  which,  I  have  resolved  to  do  by  Tuesday  of  the  next 
week.  I  take  my  route  then  to  New  Haven  where  I  shall  probably 
remain  for  two  weeks  longer.  This  will  bring  me  to  the  20th 
September.  At  that  time,  and  from  that  city,  I  shall  then  take  my 
way  to  New  York,  and  if  you  hold  your  mind,  and  still  have 
houseroom,  I  will  take  up  my  quarters  with  you  until  I  depart 
for  Philadelphia,  on  my  way  homeward,  which  will  be  at  the 
close  of  the  first  week  in  October.  Thus,  you  see  my  plan  of 
travel.  I  am  heartily  tired  of  this  region.  It  is  physically  and 
morally  a  cold  one.  The  airs  until  the  last  two  days  have  been 
nipping  &  eager  ones,  and  we  have  been  constrained  to  keep  on 
winter  habits  and  to  guard  against  winter  chills;  and  though  we 
have  not  been  so  effeminate  as  some  of  the  neighbours  here  to 
wish  for,  and  to  sit  down  by,  the  fire,  we  have  more  than  once 
had  reason  to  think  that  such  an  addition  to  our  creature  comforts 
would  not  have  been  so  very  much  amiss. 

I  have  been  looking  to  hear  from  you  for  several  days  past. 
You  promised  me  in  your  last  favor  to  write  me  more  at  length. 
From  you,  also,  I  looked  to  recieve,  agreeable  to  promise,  an 
account  of  Mr.  Willis'  tragedy,  but  this  you  have  not  pleased 
to  give  me.  I  have  read  a  notice  of  it  contained  in  the  'Star'  and 
should  judge  it  to  have  met  with  partial  success  only.  That  paper 
seems  so  to  qualify  its  praises,  which  are  usually  without  stint, 
as  to  persuade  me  that  the  piece  was  not  entirely  successful,  and 


36  Othello,  Act  III,  Sc.  3. 

37  Dated  by  the  reference  to  a  review  of  N.  P.  Willis'  Bianca  Visconti  in  the 
N.  Y.  Evening  Star,  Aug.  26,  1837.  A  critical  review  of  the  play  also  appeared 
in  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XV  (Aug.  19,  1837),  60-61. 
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did  not  promise  well  as  an  acting  piece.  The  analysis  which  it 
gave,  at  the  same  time  of  the  plot,  showed  it  to  be  a  very  bald, 
artificial,  Italian  sort  of  story  —  which,  to  my  judgment,  did  not 
promise  much  of  interest  or  effect.  But  I  will  not  be  premature; 
and  will  wait  for  the  result  of  yr.  observation.  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  have  it;  and  send  me,  at  the  same  time,  if  you  can  spare  it, 
the  number  of  the  'Mirror'  which  contains  the  extracts.  For  my 
own  poor  part,  I  have  done  nothing.  My  drama  lies,  stationary,  in 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  act.  I  lack  my  usual  industry  &  elasticity, 
and  bating  a  prose  sketch  or  two  for  the  Southern  Magazines, 
I  have  literally  done  nothing.  A  few  days  ago  I  took  a  trip  to 
Stockbridge,  and  called  upon  Miss  Sedgwick  with  whom  I  had  a 
ten  minutes  conversation/'8 

Pray  how  does  the  world  go  on  around  you.  What  news  of 
the  Book  Market.  Its  lethargy  puts  me  out  of  spirits.  I  am 
literally  hors  de  combat.  I  got  a  letter  from  Wetmore  who  gives 
me  no  encouragement  on  that  subject.  Can  I  get  any  from  you. 
I  shall  write  to  Wetmore  tomorrow.  His  family  and  himself, 
I  trust,  continue  well.  Have  you  any  news  from  Boston.  Clarke 
is  to  send  you  some  books  for  me..  Have  you  seen  Morris.  You 
must  not  show  him  my  letter,  though  you  may  tell  him  what  it 
would  be  proper  for  him  to  know.  Though  I  think  contemptously 
of  him  enough,  there  is  no  need  to  quarrel  with  a  kite. 

I  have  written  a  long  article  on  slavery  in  reply  to  Miss  Marti- 
neau.39  I  broach  some  new  doctrines  which  will  startle  some  of 
your  neighbours,  I  question  not.  But  mum.  Do  not  speak  of  it. 
How  come  on  your  sundry  interests.  The  stocks,  the  tragedy, 
the  wife  and  daughter.  To  the  latter  I  send  a  kiss.  Mrs.  S.  joins 
with  me  in  the  hope  that  Mrs.  L.  is  doing  well,  and  that  the 
bad  turn  of  Christina  is  quite  turned  off.40  What  of  your  tragedy, 
and,  talking  of  tragedy,  what  of  Forrest?  When  are  we  to  see 
him,  and  his  blooming  bride.  Give  me  a  long  epistle  of  par- 
ticulars as  soon  as  possible.    Pray  make  my  regards  and  those 


38  Catherine  Maria  Sedgwick   (1789-1867),  the  novelist. 

39  "Miss  Martineau  on  Slavery"  appeared  in  S.  L.  M.,  Ill  (Nov.  1837), 
641-657.  The  S.  L.  J.,  Ill,  n.  s.  (Jan.  1838),  78,  commented  thus  upon  Simms'  re- 
view :  "We  understand  it  will  be  published  in  pamphlet,  form,  when  it  will  give 
us  pleasure  to  notice  it  more  particularly,  not  only  because  of  its  merits  as  a 
critical  paper,  but  because  we  look  upon  it  as  an  able  and  masterly  vindication 
of  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  South,  with  especial  reference  to  our  own  State." 
The  pamphlet  referred  to  appeared  as  Slavery  in  America,  Being  a  Brief  Re- 
view of  Miss  Martineau  on  That  Subject.  Richmond :  Thomas  W.  White,  1838. 

40  See  reference  to  the  "bad  turn"  of  Lawson's  infant  daughter,  Christina, 
in  letter  of  Aug.  7,  1837. 
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of  Madame  to  your  Lady,  to  Mrs.  &  Miss  D.  &  Mr.  D.  For 
yourself,  hold  me 

Ever  as  ever,  Yrs  &c 

T  T  ^  W.  Gilmore  Simms 

James  Lawson,  Esq. 


57:  To  James  Lawson 

New  Haven,  Sep.  10.  [1837]41 
My  dear  Lawson 

Yours  of  the  6th  is  before  me.  I  did  not  before  know  that 
you  were  in  the  country.  I  trust,  however,  that  you  not  only 
enjoyed  yourself,  but  that  Madame,  and  le  petit  enfant,  are  quite 
recovered  from  the  several  "bad  turns'"  not  "burns".  We  left 
Barrington  not  on  Tuesday  but  Wednesday  for  New  Haven,  and 
arrived  here  on  Thursday  afternoon;  —  Mrs.  S.,  bearing  the  jour- 
ney, overland,  much  better  than  I  believed  she  would.  Your  letter 
I  took  out  the  day  after,  ever  as  a  good  Christian  should. 

We  are  grateful,  mon  ami,  for  your  continued  and  kind  solici- 
tations, and  shall  avail  ourselves  of  them  by  the  21  or  22d  of 
the  present  month,  —  circumstances  &  the  weather,  permitting. 
We  shall  probably  stay  with  you  until  the  8th  or  9th  when 
Ma'mselle  Augusta  arriving  in  N.  York  will  enable  us  —  our 
number  then  being  complete  —  to  set  off  for  Philadelphia  on  our 
way  home.  Such  are  our  present  purposes.  They  may,  like  all 
other  human  arrangements  undergo  some  alterations  —  If  they  do, 
you  shall  have  due  advice  there  of,  and  we  shall  swim  smoothly 
nevertheless. 

I  am  glad  that  Forrest  has  arrived.  I  am  unwilling  to  go  on 
with  my  tragedy  until  I  can  see  and  confer  with  him  there  anent. 
I  am  satisfied  with  my  plan  —  considering  the  work  either  as  a 
story  or  as  a  poem  —  my  doubt  is  simply  on  the  score  of  its 
adaptability  to  stage  action.  I  am  sorry  for  Willis'  failure.  He 
is  a  man  of  genius  and  taste,  though  not  of  the  wisest  sense  or 
the  nicest  delicacy,  and  we  have  too  few  writers  of  good  verse, 
not  to  wish  them  all  success.  But,  I  had  doubted  very  much 
his  chances  ere  the  play  was  played.  He  wants  concentration  — 
the  first  essential  to  all  story  tellers,  after  imagination  —  and  one 


41  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  failure  of  Willis'  tragedy.  See  letter  of  Aug. 
30.  Simms'  conclusion  in  regard  to  Bianca  Visconti  was  correct.  The  play, 
although  excellently  cast,  was  withdrawn  after  a  short  run. 
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the  lack  of  which  would  be  seen  more  readily  upon  the  stage  than 
in  another  department  of  the  fine  arts.  I  am  glad  that  Forrest's 
wife  pleases  you  —  I  am  more  glad  to  believe  that  she  pleases  her 
husband.    I  hope  to  know  her. 

We  shall  not  notice  the  Boston  offer.  It  is  rather  too  small  a 
business.  Let  the  matter  stand  over  until  I  see  you.  You  have 
reed,  the  South  Lit  Mess?  Have  you  read  the  dramatic  sketch 
"Blondeville"  ?  42  What  think  you  of  it?  I  am  literally  doing  noth- 
ing, unless  turning  into  prose,  the  verse  passages  of  Pelayo 43 
be  considered  doing  something.  It  is  labor,  but  labor  without 
profit.  In  this,  however,  it  will  please  you  to  see  that  I  have 
taken  counsel  from  you. 

What  you  tell  me  of  your  own  tragedy,  spite  of  your  complain- 
ings, seems  promising  enough.  A  man  that  has  written  three  acts, 
—  has  the  fourth  in  his  head,  and  sundry  scenes  of  the  5th  written, 
is  rather  in  a  fair  way  to  the  conclusion.  What  say  you.  Would 
that  my  labors  were  as  far  forward.  I  hope  to  see  it  when  I  come, 
and  to  help  you  with  some  counsel  in  your  case  —  at  the  very 
moment  when  I  want  it  for  my  own.  But  thus  wags  the  world. 
We  all  know  the  business  of  our  neighbours  much  better  than 
our  own;  as  one  beholding  a  game,  sees  the  same  errors,  in  the 
player,  which  he  would  be  sure  to  commit  if  playing  himself. 
What  of  Wetmore.  I  hope  he  keeps  well,  and  prosperous.  Tell 
him  he  must  get  me  a  foreign  appointment.  I  would  travel,  & 
cannot  do  so,  unless  like  the  Whigs,  I  get  Government  aid  in  my 
speculations.  My  regards  to  him  and  family.  To  your  own  the 
same.  Say  to  Mrs.  L.,  Mrs.  &  Miss  D.  that  Mrs.  S.,  sends  her 
respects  &  good  wishes.  She  congratulates  the  former  upon  the 
continued  good  condition  of  herself  &  daughter. 

Yrs.  Ever 

Simms 
James  Lawson  Esq. 
Pray,  will  New  Haven  money  be  good  in  New  York  ?  44 


42  See  note  35,  Aug.  20,  1837. 

43  An  announcement  that  Pelayo,  a  Romance  of  the  Goths  by  Wm.  G.  Simms, 
would  appear  in  the  ensuing  spring,  occurs  in  the  S.  L.  /.,  Ill,  n.  s.  (March 
1838),  240.  Excerpts  from  Pelayo  were  printed  in  the  S.  L.  J.,  Ill,  n.  s.  (June 
1838),  468-476,  with  the  statement  that  the  publishers  had  forwarded  the  sheets. 
Excerpts  were  also  printed  in  the  S.  L.  M.,  IV  (Aug.  1838),  535-538. 

44  During  the  financial  upheaval,  following  Jackson's  attack  on  the  United 
States  Bank,  notes  issued  by  private  and  by  state  banks  were  frequently  dis- 
counted heavily. 
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58:  To  James  Lawson 

New  Haven,  Sept.  19  [1837]46 
My  dear  Lawson. 

You  may  look  for  us  on  Friday  next.  The  Boat  leaves  New 
Haven  at  7:a.m.  and  arrives  in  New  York  at  about  2  o'clock 
p.  m.  —  though  sometimes  she  makes  out  to  get  in  (I  am  told), 
between  12  &  1.  Unless  Mrs.  S.  is  suddenly  indisposed  on  that 
day,  we  will  positively  come,  wind  &  weather  permitting.  It  would 
have  given  us  great  pleasure  to  have  made  a  party  to  your  little 
knot  on  Friday  last.  You  must  enjoy  the  time  pleasantly  in  such 
good  company.  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  see  by  the  newspapers  that 
F.,  had  a  bumper  on  Monday.46  My  wife  is  anxious  to  see  his 
Othello  &  Lear ;  and  we  both  deeply  regret  that  we  had  not  made 
our  arrangements  to  be  in  New  York  in  season  for  the  enjoyment 
of  so  great  a  treat.  She,  you  must  know,  is  almost  new  to  the 
theatrical  world  —  has  never  seen  the  Lear,  the  Othello  —  few 
or  none,  indeed,  of  the  leading  characters  of  the  drama.  Judge 
of  her  emotions,  therefore,  by  anticipation !  I  am  doubly  anxious 
to  see  him  myself  touching  my  Tragedy.  I  wait  for  some  in- 
formation at  his  hand  before  I  can  report  progress  —  certainly, 
before  I  sit  again,  and  my  fear  is  —  such  is  the  erratic  progress 
of  a  dramatic  star —  (why  are  they  not  fixed  stars,  —  perhaps 
as  he  is  married  you  will  say  he  is  fixed)  —  my  fear  is  that  he  will 
leave  N.  Y.  before  I  reach  it.  I  trust  not,  however.  Pray  give  my 
regards  &  those  of  Mrs.  S.  to  Mrs.  L  and  the  family.  Mrs.  S. 
begs  me  to  say  that  Mrs.  L.  must  wait  neither  soup  nor  supper 
on  our  account  —  that  we  can  do  well  enough  on  the  "cold 
baked  meats,  &c.47  To  Wetmore  &  Forrest  present  my  respects 
&  hold  me  Ever  as  Ever,  Yr.  friend  &  Servt. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 


45  Dated  by  the  contents  of  letters  written  to  Lawson  by  Simms.  See  letters 
of  July  12,  20,  26,  Aug.  3,  7,  20,  30,  and  Sept.  10. 

46  Forrest,  upon  his  return  from  Europe  in  1837,  opened  as  "Othello"  at  the 
Park  Theatre.  Receipts  for  the  first  night,  Sept.  18,  amounted  to  more  than 
$4,000.  Forrest's  popularity  was  sustained  throughout  the  season  in  such  roles 
as  "Lear,"  "Richard  III,"  and  "Damon." 

47  Hamlet,  Act  I,  Sc.  2. 
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59 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Nov.  4.  [1837] 


dear  Lawson. 


Enclosed  I  send  you  an  open  letter  to  Bancroft,  which,  having 
read,  you  will  please  place  in  his  hands.  You  will  I  hope,  accept 
the  task,  which  it  imposes  upon  you.  If  I  can  secure  anything 
not  falling  short  of  500  dollars  from  him  for  the  contemplated 
Editorship,  well  &  good.49  Keep  that  in  mind.  I  do  not  (entre 
nous)  expect  to  get  the  whole  then,  and  —  it  is  to  your  manage- 
ment that  I  trust  my  chance  of  getting  half  of  it.  I  have  secured 
the  sale  of  50  copies  in  Charleston  which  will  be  $200  certain.  If 
you  can  manage  to  get  any  security  for  $500  well  &  good.  If 
you  cannot,  we  cannot  help  it.  I  must  take  my  chance  &  rely 
upon  my  Editorial  control  of  the  papers  of  his  correspondents  & 
myself  to  compel  him  to  pay  me  as  I  make  progress.  I  do  not 
think  he  can  get  any  other  security,  and  it  is  probable  that  I  may 
have  to  take  out  the  whole  amount  in  books.  Even  this  will  be  an 
alternative,  which  I  would  not  be  willing,  at  the  present  moment, 
to  despise. 

Neither  my  box  of  wine,  my  box  of  books,  my  carpetbag,  my 
guitar,  my  bundle  of  books,  my  box  of  pictures,  nor  anything 
that  is  mine,  has  come  to  hand.  Nor  have  I  heard  either  from 
you  or  the  Harpers.  I  am  in  hopes  to  see  them  soon.  If  you  have 
a  moment's  leisure  do  see  the  Harpers  and  ascertain  the  truth 
respecting  them.  If  you  have  obtained  the  Madonna  do  send  it 
to  Hoxie  &  let  him  forward  it  with  the  rest.50  What  of  Barlow 
&  the  Skull?  What  of  Forrest  and  the  play?  I  hear  nothing  of 
either.  I  wrote  you  from  Philadelphia,  and  last  week,  I  wrote 
you  but  the  steam  packet  departed  before  Mr.  Beile  could  get  an 
opportunity  to  send;  and  as  the  letter  was  an  Envelope  we  did 
not  desire  to  incur  an  expense  of  double  postage.  One  of  my 
boxes  containing  some  valuable  English  books  from  Carey,  which 
Harper  &  B.  was  to  have  sent  before  I  left  New  York,  has  not 
yet  been  reed.  My  fear  is  that  it  was  sent  in  the  Home,  and  that 
it  is  in  the  deep.    Do  enquire  particularly  about  it. 


48  Dated  by  the  approaching  birth  of  Simms'  first  child  by  his  second  wife 
and  by  reference  to  the  Home,  which  sank  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina 
on  Oct.  9,  1837. 

49  For  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  Simms'  editing  a  new  annual  for 
Bancroft,  see  postscript  of  letter  of  Aug.  3,  1837. 

50  For  discussion  of  the  "Madonna,"  see  letter  of  Oct.  20,  1836. 
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My  wife,  as  her  time  of  trial  approaches,  gets  more  nervous  & 
apprehensive,  as  is  natural  enough  to  many  mothers.  I  try  to 
cheer  her  up  with  a  reference  to  yours  &  to  the  sweet  little 
Christina.  I  hope  they  continue  prosperous,  happy,  &  healthy 
as  when  we  left  them.  In  my  last  letter,  I  mentioned  how  much 
we  were  surprised  at  having  your  cousin,  Mr  Thompson  with  us. 
He  did  not  stay  any  time  in  the  city,  but  hurried  off  like  a  trusty 
agent,  upon  the  business  for  which  he  came.  I  hope  for  your  sake 
he  may  be  successful  in  his  object. 

Do  send  me  a  barrel  of  nuts  like  those  you  sent  me  last  year, 
and  some  three  barrels  of  the  best  winter  apples.  We  shall  not 
go  into  the  Country  for  some  time  —  not  until  Madame  has  gone 
through  her  accouchement,  and  is  in  trim  for  it.  Mr.  Roach  has 
gone  to  the  plantation  and  writes  me  that  he  has  made  a  great 
provision  crop  on  one  of  his  Estates,  and  a  fine  cotton  crop  on 
both.  So  that  things  look  better  than  I  had  anticipated  from 
the  heavy  storms  that  ravaged  the  low  country  in  August  & 
September.  I  would  it  were  possible,  when  we  do  go  up  which 
will  be  near  upon  Christmas,  that  you  could  send  Mrs.  L.  & 
Caroline  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  Season  with  us. 

Pray  give  our  best  regards  to  all  of  the  family.  Mrs  Simms 
begs  me  to  say  that  she  will  try  &  write  Mrs  L.  next  week.  To 
Wetmore  give  my  best  respects,  and  say  to  him  that  Augusta 
sends  her  love  to  the  little  Wetmores  &  himself.  She  has  told 
Mr.  Roach  to  send  down  from  the  Country,  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  for  packing,  a  couple  of  barrels  of  groundnuts  (or 
peanuts)  one  for  Christina,  &  one  for  the  Wetmores. 

Believe  me  Ever  as  Ever  Yrs 

Simms 
James  Lawson  Esq. 

60:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  Nov.  16  1837 
My  dear  Lawson 

Give  me  joy.  Madame  was  confined  about  10  o'clock  last  night 
—  the  anniversary  of  her  marriage.  She  gave  birth  to  a  fat  and 
pretty  daughter  whose  name  will  be  Virginia  Singleton.  She, 
and  her  little  one,  in  the  familiar  phrase,  are  doing  quite  as  well 
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as  can  be  expected.  Pray  how  are  you  and  yours.  I  have  reed, 
but  one  letter  from  you  since  I  left  New  York,  and  this,  I  think, 
is  the  3rd  or  4th  which  I  have  written.  I  can  excuse  you,  how- 
ever. Your  letter  surprised  and  pained  me.  I  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  strife  in  your  Insurance  office  of  which  your  letter 
for  the  first  time  advises  me.  Heaven  grant  that  you  may  safely 
get  through  the  future  shocks  as  safely  as  the  first.  You  are  not 
now  a  single  man  to  buffet  indifferently  through  the  world  —  to 
lose  office  with  impunity.  Your  business  is  so  important  to  your 
wife,  and  little  one,  that  I  confess  I  regard  the  future  with 
apprehension.  Not  that  the  evil  of  losing  one  source  of  income 
is  irremediable  —  far  from  it  —  but  that  so  much  anxiety  of 
mind  and  apprehension  —  not  to  speak  of  other  annoyances,  — 
might  accrue  from  your  temporary  loss  of  it,  and  the  doubts  be- 
longing to  the  interval  when  you  would  be  engaged  in  seeking 
for  other  avocations.  But,  I  trust  things  will  come  right.  You 
have  been  too  honest  &  diligent  a  servant  not  to  recieve  justice. 
This,  I  feel  assured,  is  all  that  you  require.  Fortunately  the  Mens 
conscia  recti  is  with  you  to  sustain  &  make  you  fearless.  Be  you 
hopeful  therefore.  Your  stockholders  must  be  a  mercenary  set, 
indeed,  —  not  to  say  a  stupid  one,  —  if,  at  a  season  when  loss 
is  the  common  experience,  they  should  look  only  for  gain,  and 
reproach  their  officers  for  not  being  more  wise  and  prudent  and 
all  powerful  than  the  great  body  of  mankind.  God  give  them 
sense  to  know  better,  and  help  you  through  your  quandaries.  At 
least  be  you  hopeful.  Nil  desperandum  —  though  the  ship  goes 
down,  the  spars  swim ; 51  and  you,  I  believe,  are  not  very  deep 
in  the  body  of  the  boat.  I  trust  to  see  you  upright  and  uppermost. 
You  have  my  prayers  for  your  prosperity. 

I  have  to  this  day  reed,  nothing  from  the  Harpers.  Do,  mon 
ami,  if  you  can  spare  an  hour  from  more  important  interests, 
see  to  the  shipping  of  the  articles  —  all  of  them  —  yourself.  It 
is  now  more  than  a  month  since  I  left  N.  York,  and  yet  our  Carpet 
bag  full  of  my  wife's,  my  own  &  daughter's  clothes,  is  in  that 
city  —  probably  lying  in  some  hole  or  corner  of  their  mammoth 
establishment.  There  is  the  Guitar  case  —  the  Carpet  bag  —  the 
box  of  books  from  Carey  —  the  bundle  of  books  from  Bancroft 
—  the  package  from  Forrest  —  the  Bundle  from  yourself  &c. — 
none  of  which  have  come;  and  some  possibly  misplaced  or  lost. 


«  Aeneid,  I,  608. 
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Then  there  are  the  pictures  which  Hoxie  was  to  send.  You  are 
to  furnish  him  with  the  Madonna  which  he  will  pack  up  with 
other  pictures,  and  should  there  be  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  box 
or  packing  which  he  is  to  charge,  you  must  pay  him.  Touching 
the  cast,  what  says  Barlow,  and  when  is  he  to  send  it.  See  to  that 
also.  Pray,  make  my  regards  to  Wetmore,  and  tell  him  I  propose 
to  write  him  soon.  Tell  him  I  am  busy  in  establishing  an  Academy 
of  Art  in  Charleston  and  par  parenthese  say  the  same  thing  to 
Bryant  and  request  him  from  me  for  copies  if  he  can  procure 
them  of  the  rules,  regulations,  proceedings  &c.  of  the  Academy 
before  which  he,  with  other  Literary  men,  delivered  certain 
lectures.52  We  propose  a  similar  scheme,  and  Hugh  Legare S3  will 
deliver  a  lecture  on  Mythology  —  the  same  subject  as  that  under- 
taken by  Bryant.  'The  Morals  of  Art'  will  probably  be  my  topic. 
By  the  way,  have  you  yet  seen  my  article  on  Miss  Martineau  ? 54 
God  bless  you  &  prosper  you  &  all. 

Yrs  ever  sincerely 

Simms 
James  Lawson  Esq. 


dear  Lawson 


61 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Dec.  9.  [1837]55 


I  know  not  what  to  apprehend  from  your  long  silence.  I  have 
written  you  some  four  or  five  letters  since  my  return  from  the 
North,  &  have  rec'd  but  one  from  you  in  return.  That  one  it  is 
true,  was  full  of  good  &  sufficient  reasons  for  your  delay.  I  trust  no 
such  reasons  occur  now  to  prevent  you.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your 
personal  difficulties  and  those  of  the  company  are  all  happily 
ended;  though  I  confess  that  your  silence  compels  my  fears,  and 

52  In  an  article  signed  "G.,"  entitled  "The  Fine  Arts  at  Home,"  in  S.  L.  /., 
Ill,  n.  s.  (Jan.  1838),  7-14,  the  statement  is  made  that  a  large  number  of  spirited 
gentlemen  were  making  preparations  for  the  establishment  of  an  Academy  of 
Art  and  that  there  were  already  one  hundred  members  enrolled.  Among  the 
subjects  listed  for  lectures  for  the  institution  are  "Mythlogy"  and  "The  Morals 
of  Art."  While  the  article  is  only  initialed,  it  is  identified  as  Simms'  by  the 
poem  which  concludes  it:  "Carolinians,  Who  Inherit."  The  same  issue  of 
S.  L.  J.  announces  on  page  80  that  the  South  Carolina  Academy  of  Art  and 
Design  had  been   regularly  organized  and  incorporated  by  act  of  legislature. 

53  See  introductory  sketch  of  Hugh  Swinton  Legare. 

54  See  note  39,  Aug.  30,  1837. 

65  Dated  by  references  to  L,awson's  difficulties.  See  previous  letter. 
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I  apprehend  that  if  you  stand  no  longer  in  danger  of  your  po- 
sition, you,  at  least  have  much  trouble  of  mind  &  soreness  of 
heart  to  annoy  you.  Let  me  add  my  hope  that  you  will  go  through 
the  ordeal  with  triumph,  as  I  feel  satisfied  you  must  go  though 
it  with  honor.  —  I  have  had  other  apprehensions,  that  something, 
perhaps,  might  afflict  your  little  family.  I  sincerely  hope  that  they 
are  all  well  &  doing  well.  Sickness  &  infirmity,  after  all,  are  among 
the  worst  evils.  Loss  of  money,  or  power,  or  place,  are  as  noth- 
ing to  the  distress  of  a  family,  suffering  from  sickness  of  body 
among  its  younger  members,  those  who  can  only  complain  —  who 
can  neither  relieve  themselves  nor  properly  declare  their  suffer- 
ings to  those  who  can  relieve  them.  —  The  helpless  little  baby 
lying  beside  me  now,  reminds  me  of  the  almost  equal  helplessness 
of  your  lovely  little  girl.  —  May  the  Gods  preserve  them  both 
in  happiness  and  worth,  when  their  fathers  are  no  longer  able 
to  do  so.  —  From  Forrest  I  have  rec'd.  a  packet  simply  con- 
taining the  acts  furnished  him  &  the  proof  sheets  of  the  dramatic 
portions  of  "Pelayo".  There  was  no  letter — no  opinion  accom- 
panying them !  Of  course  I  know  nothing  of  the  estimate  which 
he  puts  upon  the  play,  or  of  the  plan  of  its  opening  scenes.  I 
presume  that  he  will  write  me  on  the  subject,  when,  "in  the  course 
of  human  events"  he  can  find  leisure  &  consideration  to  do  so. 
In  the  meanwhile  let  it  rest.  I  have  also  rec'd.  the  box  of  wine, 
the  box  of  books,  and  another  box  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
box  of  pictures.  I  have  not  opened  them,  but  have  ordered  them 
up  to  the  plantation,  whither  we  go  on  or  about  the  20th.  All 
your  letters  after  the  receipt  of  this,  must  therefore,  be  addressed 
to  me  at  "Midway,  Barnwell  Dt.  South  Carolina"  —  a  little  post- 
town  which  is  just  one  mile  from  the  Plantation.  The  Harpers 
neglect  me  sadly.  I  can  scarcely  get  a  letter  from  them  in  answer 
to  any  thing  I  write;  though  I  have  written  to  them  on  subjects 
which  call  for  early  attention.  They  have  sent  me,  I  think,  only  a 
part  of  the  books  forwarded  me  by  Bancroft.  They  wrote,  it  is 
true,  that  they  would  send  me  certain  bundles  in  some  future 
package  to  Beile,  but  Beile  has  subsequently  recieved  boxes  from 
them  which  contain  nothing  for  me.  The  Pindar  came  duly  to 
hand.  Have  you  seen  anything  of  Bancroft,  touching  the  letter 
which  I  covered  to  your  care ;  and  how  does  the  negociation  pro- 
ceed. To  you  I  give  discretionary  powers  in  the  business,  and 
will  freely  abide  by  your  arrangements.  Mrs.  S.  is  doing  well, 
but  is  very  feeble.  She  has  not  yet  left  her  chamber  —  Our  last 
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little  girl,  who  is  to  be  called  "Virginia  Singleton"  56  after  my 
mother,  is  growing  finely,  and  is  said  to  be  marvellously  good 
looking.  Mrs.  S.  sends  her  love  to  Mrs.  L.  —  to  Caroline  &  the 
family.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  her  spirits  are  not  good.  Change 
of  air  &  scene,  will,  I  trust,  effect  a  beneficial  change  in  her. 
Pray  give  my  respects  to  Wetmore.  I  have  more  than  once 
resolved  to  scribble  him  a  long  letter,  which  I  forebore  only  be- 
cause I  did  not  feel  'i'  the  vein' !  I  have  just  finished  an  address 
for  the  opening  of  the  new  Charleston  Theatre.57  It  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, to  be  opened  on  Thursday  next.  Success  to  you.  If  you  have 
the  money  to  spare  (not  without)  send  me  a  couple  barrels  pippins 
and  one  of  nuts.    I  will  pay  you  in  the  spring. 

Yr  friend  ever — 

Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 

62 :  To  Joseph  B.  Boyd  58 

Woodlands,  Dec.  24  '37 
dear  Sir 

Your  letter,  dated  from  Cincinnati,  Oct.  1,  1837,  has  but  this 
day  been  recieved.  This  was  owing,  perhaps,  to  my  absence  from 
the  country,  where  I  have  but  a  day  arrived.  I  trust  you  will 
impute  the  delay  to  answer  you,  to  anything  but  an  unwillingness 
on  my  part  to  do  so. 

However  willing,  and  pleased,  to  serve  those  who  think  kindly 
of  my  labors  in  the  literary  world,  I  should  be  reluctant,  on  a 
sudden,  to  write  verses  for  one  who  thinks  so  highly  of  my 
capacities.  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  have  secured  your  favorable 
opinion,  and  you  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  Sir,  if  I  decline 
risking  what  I  have  already  secured,  by  any  undue  or  precipitate 

56  Simms'  mother  was  Harriet  Ann  Augusta  Singleton ;  as  her  father  was 
a  native  of  yirginia,  Simms  called  this  child  Virginia  Singleton.  Simms  had 
also  named  his  first  child,  Augusta,  for  his  mother. 

57  S.  L.  /.,  Ill,  n.  s.  (Jan.  1838),  77,  announced:  "Our  New  Theatre  opened  on 
the  night  of  15  December  last."  Ellen  Tree,  Hackett,  and  Booth  all  played 
during  that  season  at  the  New  Charleston  Theatre. 

5*  A  Joseph  Boyd,  an  iron  founder,  in  the  alley  between  Main  and  Sycamore, 
is  listed  in  the  Cincinnati  Directory  for  the  year  1829,  but  no  Joseph  Boyd 
appears  in  the  1834  edition  or  in  that  for  1836-37. 
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effort,  even  if  taken  to  oblige.  I  cannot  send  you  the  verses  you 
desire,  but  the  autograph  is  at  your  service. 

With  respect,  I  am,  Sir, 
Yr.  obliged  Serv't. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Jos.  B.  Boyd,  Esq. 


1838 


63 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  near  Midway 

January  16,  1838 
My  dear  Lawson. 

Your  last  letter  advises  me  of  the  continuance  of  your  business 
difficulties,  and  though  you  seemed  to  promise  yourself  an  ultimate 
triumph,  and  spoke  in  self  encouragement,  I  could  yet  see  that 
you  had  your  doubts,  and  that  they  were  neither  few  nor  feeble. 
By  this  time  you  have  reached  a  degree  of  certainty  which  will 
enable  you  to  breathe  freely  or  to  complain  aloud  with  no  less 
freedom.  Heaven  fore  fend  that  you  should  have  cause  of  com- 
plaint. You  are  too  good  a  fellow  to  suffer,  and  should  not,  if 
the  wishes  of  your  friend  who  cannot  serve  you  in  any  other 
form,  could  avail  to  give  you  security.  I  can  only  give  you  my 
hearty  approbation  to  your  resolve,  under  no  circumstances  of 
temptation  to  lend  your  help  to  do  that  which  your  sober  judg- 
ment thinks  wrong.  If  you  suffer  temporary  privation  from  this 
resolve,  and  lose  monied  advantages,  you  will  at  least  secure  last- 
ing self  satisfaction,  and  I  am  sure  will  not  long  suffer  in  worldly 
respects.  You  have  good  business  habits  —  are  moral  and  per- 
severing, and  a  good  conscience,  and  steady  industry,  will  always 
help  you  through.  In  one  respect  I  have  been  a  greater  sufferer 
than  yourself.  My  wife  is  still  an  invalid.  She  suffers  and  has 
for  a  month  suffered  from  a  rising  of  the  left  breast  —  the  im- 
posthumes  breaking  only  to  rise  again.  She  is  feeble  in  health 
and  dull  in  spirits  under  this  affliction,  and  has  recently  lost  her 
Grandmother  who  died  in  Tennessee.  Our  little  daughter  grows 
finely  —  is  quite  hearty  but  keeps  me  awake  half  the  night,  and 
squalls  like  a  Trojan.  I  imagine,  that  Stentor  1  in  his  nonage  had 
never  better  lungs.  At  present  I  am  literally  doing  little  or  nought. 


1  "Great-hearted  Stentor,  who  had  a  shout  far  heard  as  if  other  men  fifty 
in  number."  The  Iliad,  Book  V,  1.  785. 

[  125  ] 
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My  publishers  discourage  me.  They  write  that  prospects  look 
quite  as  gloomy  as  ever.  Do  my  dear  fellow,  sound  Dearborn 2 
in  some  way  for  me.  See  what  he  will  be  willing  to  do  to  get 
me  among  his  providers.  I  should  like  to  put  forth  a  new  Edition 
of  Atalantis  &  other  poems  —  a  volume  like  Bryant's,  say  of  two 
hundred  &  odd  pages.  Dearborn  has  been  putting  forth  Halleck 
&  Drake  &c  —  and  may  not  be  willing  to  take  an  edition  of 
mine,  say  fifteen  hundred  or  2000  Copies,  on  moderate  terms  — 
he  taking  the  risk,  and  we  sharing  profits  equally.  Wetmore  may 
serve  me  in  this  respect  from  his  influence  among  most  of  these 
men.  Pray  talk  with  him  for  me.  There  is  yet  another  market 
to  which  I  should  like  to  have  recourse,  and  this  is  Boston.  Dr. 
Ticknor  3  will  probably  be  the  man  to  serve  me  and  I  will  write 
to  him.  So  Barlow  is  married,  &  I  presume  for  some  time  to 
come,  his  manipulations  will  be  purely  domestic.  Do  say  to  H. 
&  B.  that  several  books  which  Bancroft  was  to  have  sent  me,  and 
some  that  he  did  send  were  omitted  from  the  bundle  —  among 
these  were  a  vol.  of  Washington's  Writings 4  —  a  volume  of 
Richardson's  Dictionary5  (2) — a  volume  of  the  American 
Monthly  Mag.  (5)  and  possibly  others  the  names  of  which  I  have 
not  by  me.  —  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  D. 6  has  bought.  The  corn  shall 
be  sent  in  due  season,  as  also  any  other  matters  in  the  way  of 
seed  that  I  can  hit  upon.  Pray  give  my  best  regards  &  those  of 
Chevillette  &  Augusta,  to  Mrs.  L.,  Mrs.  &  Miss  D.  and  Mr.  D. 
My  wife  purposes  to  write  as  soon  as  she  can  use  her  arm  but 
now  she  cannot.  We  are  amidst  the  workmen  here,  and  have  but 
three  rooms  out  of  ten  fit  to  use.  The  plasterers  and  painters  are 
hard  at  work,  but  go  on  so  slowly  that  I  fear  the  house  will  not 
be  finished  this  winter.  Do  write  me  a  long  full  letter,  and  say 
something  encouraging  about  books  &  authorship  —  Yr  friend  &c 

Simms 
J.  L. 


2  George   Dearborn,  publisher  of  the  New   York  Review,   1837-July,    1838. 

3  George  Ticknor  (1791-1871)  was  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Harvard 
from  1819  until  1835.  Ticknor's  three-volume  History  of  Spanish  Literature, 
upon  its  publication  in  1849,  was  acclaimed  by  German,  English,  and  American 
scholars  as  a  masterly  work.  Ticknor,  when  he  founded  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, gave  to  that  institution  his  collection  of  rare  Spanish  books. 

4  An  edition  of  The  Writings  of  George  Washington,  in  twelve  volumes,  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1834-1837. 

5  Charles  Richardson,  A  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  2  vols. 
London:  W.   Pickering;   New  York:  W.  Jackson,   1838. 

6  Mr.  Robert  Donaldson,  Lawson's  father-in-law,  had  recently  purchased  a 
farm. 
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64:  To  the  Demosthenian  Society 

Woodlands,  S.  Carolina 
March  27  [1838]r 
Gentlemen 

While  it  gives  me  unfeigned  pleasure  to  acknowledge  your  com- 
plimentary letter,  and  the  distinction  conferred  upon  me  by  the 
Institution  which  you  represent,  it  gives  me  more  pride  to  believe 
that  I  am  considered  in  anywise  worthy  of  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting the  Literature  of  our  common  country.  Let  me  add  that 
this  pride  &  pleasure  are  not  a  little  heightened  to  my  mind,  when 
the  compliment  emanates  from  our  own  Southern  region,  where, 
perhaps,  it  may  [have]  been  our  misfortune,  hitherto,  to  have 
too  greatly  neglected  this  high  moral  interest.  Oblige  me,  Gen- 
tlemen, by  saying  to  your  fellow  members,  that  I  receive  with 
due  sentiments,  the  honor  they  have  been  pleased  to  confer;  and 
shall  not  forget  • —  as  indeed,  I  have  always  striven  to  remember  — 
how  completely  indentical  are  the  feelings  and  interests  of  our 
Sister  States.  Hold  me  therefore,  always  ready  to  co-operate 
with  you,  in  doing  the  best  we  can  to  promote  the  cause  of  Art, 
Literature  and  a  correct  taste  in  both.  With  sentiments  of  deep 
consideration,  believe  me,  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  &  obliged  friend  &  servant 

W.  Gilmore  Simms. 
Demosthenian 
To  Messrs 
J.  T.  Irvin 

J.  Felder  Committee  &c. 

R.  Donald 

65 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands  March  28.  [1838]8 
My  dear  Lawson 

It  is  now  some  ten  days  since  I  sent  by  Rail  Road  to  Charles- 
ton, to  be  shipped  thence  for  New  York,  a  barrel  containing  corn 

7  Dated  by  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  addressed  to  J.  T.  Irvin,  J.  Felder, 
and  R.  Donald.  These  men  constituted  the  Committee  for  Correspondence  for 
the  Demosthenian  Society  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  the  spring  of  1838. 

8  Dated  by  the  reference  to  "two  children,  one  an  infant."  Augusta  was  the 
only  child  by  Simms'  first  wife;  Virginia  Singleton  was  Simms'  first  child  by 
his  second  wife. 
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and  a  small  box  containing  a  kind  of  pie  which  we  find  very 
palatable  here,  and  a  few  of  our  black  walnuts,  by  way  of  sample. 
It  was  Chevillette's  desire  &  mine  to  have  sent  you  a  bountiful 
supply  of  potatoes  and  groundnuts  (peanuts)  but  on  enquiry 
we  found  that  our  potatoes  had  given  out,  when  we  got  into 
the  country,  which  was  not  till  Jan.  7.  (the  crop  being  short  at 
first)  and  though  a  fine  crop  of  groundnuts  had  been  made,  by 
the  remissness  of  a  worthless  overseer  it  was  suffered  to  be 
destroyed  by  hogs  who  got  into  the  field  and  ate  them  up  before 
they  were  gathered  in.  I  trust  that  we  shall  be  able  to  provide 
you  next  season,  and  Mrs.  S.  has  given  orders  for  a  particular 
crop  of  both  for  herself,  that  she  may  be  able  to  effect  the  desire, 
which  is  no  less  hers  than  mine,  to  this  effect.  These  articles  will 
probably  reach  you  about  the  middle  of  April  —  they  sometimes 
take  two  weeks  on  our  R.  Road  which  has  not  an  adequate  supply 
of  engines  to  perform  the  business  which  offers,  and  the  delay 
of  two  weeks  more  may  be  expected  in  their  passage  by  the  sea. 
In  my  next  which  will  be  sometime  next  week  or  the  week  after, 
I  will  write  you  all  that  I  can  learn  touching  the  mode  of  planting 
these  articles.  The  hominy  corn  though  much  smaller  than  the 
ears  ordinarily  with  us  —  for  we  had  a  bad  season  last  year  —  is 
remarkably  white  &  fine,  and  as  it  appears  on  our  breakfast  table 
would  probably  surprise  you  by  its  superior  whiteness.  From  you 
I  have  not  heard  for  the  last  five  or  six  weeks  —  perhaps  even 
longer.  You  owe  me  two  letters,  and  this  will  add  yet  another 
to  the  score.  I  know  well  enough  that  as  a  man  of  business 
you  have  but  little  time  to  spare  to  the  mere  courtesies  of  the 
correspondent,  but  the  scrawl  of  a  few  moments  might  be  given 
by  friendship,  though  it  has  to  steal  the  time  required  by  the 
pressing  exigencies  of  labor.  I  sincerely  trust  that  no  worse 
malady  than  indolence,  either  to  you  or  yours  has  not  befallen  to 
induce  your  long  forgetfulness.  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  the 
health  of  my  wife  will  not  suffer  me  to  travel  with  her  next 
summer.  She  is  yet  very  feeble,  and  now  that  we  have  two 
children,  and  one  an  infant,  our  movements  even  in  the  best 
state  of  health  for  both  must  necessarily  be  slow  and  tedious. 
We  will  probably  take  up  our  quarters  in  our  town  house  in 
Charleston,  though,  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  I  shall  visit  New  York 
towards  September.  This  arrangement  reminds  me  of  another 
matter.  I  wish  you  to  say  to  Wetmore  that,  if  the  credit  of  the 
South  Carolinians  is  good  for  so  much,  he  will  select  and  send  out 
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to  me  a  small  dinner  and  breakfast  set  —  say  for  a  family  of  six 
persons.  I  desire  them  to  be  neat  but  very  plain,  and  I  leave  it  to 
his  discretion  and  good  taste  to  choose  me  such  as  will  satisfy 
mine.  I  want  nothing  costly,  for,  in  the  failures  of  crops  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  timidity  of  publishers  on  the  other,  my 
money  resources  are  exceedingly  limited  during  the  present  year, 
as  they  were  during  the  last;  while,  going  to  housekeeping  anew, 
calls  for  a  large  outlay  at  home,  in  the  purchase  of  furniture, 
and  in  putting  a  decayed  house  in  repair.  This  is  one  of  the 
pleasant  necessities  before  me  now.  Say  to  Wetmore  that  he  is 
to  regard  three  requisites  in  sending  me  the  services.  They  must 
be  neat,  yet  cheap,  and  I  must  have  credit  for  a  year.  I  will 
not  promise  to  pay  him  before  that  time  shall  elapse,  though  I 
trust  I  shall,  and  believe  that  I  might  safely  promise  to  that 
effect.  Mrs.  S.,  at  this  moment  intimates  a  desire  to  add  a 
Postscript  to  Mrs.  L.  so  that  I  will  conclude  briefly,  —  barely  re- 
questing that  you  will  instruct  Wetmore  to  send  the  things  to  my 
address  in  Charleston,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  John  P.  Beile,  Book- 
seller, covering  the  Bill  of  Lading  to  his  address.  Make  my  re- 
gards to  him,  &  Family,  to  Ticknor,9  Bryant  &c.  and  what  is 
affectionate  to  your  own  folks.    Nothing  from  Forrest. 

Yours  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
James  Lawson  Esq. 

Woodlands     March  28.   [1838]1Q 
My  dear  Mrs.  Lawson, 

I  have  been  for  some  time  meditating  to  write  to  you,  but  I 
have  been  such  an  invalid,  almost  ever  since  I  left  you  that  to 
take  pen  in  hand,  or  indeed  to  do  any  thing  that  was  not  in  it- 
self unavoidable,  I  have  found  impossible.  I  left  it  to  Mr.  Simms 
to  say  so  much  in  his  letters  to  Mr.  Lawson  and  I  trust  therefore 
that  you  have  not  thought  me  neglectful.  You  of  course  have 
heard  about  my  little  baby.  I  have  a  little  girl  like  yourself, 
with  dark  eyes  &  hair,  and  your  own  experience  will  tell  that 
this  acquisition  is  another  reason  for  my  not  writing.  Even  now 
she  occupies  pretty  much  all  of  my  time,  which  as  I  now  have 
the  charge  of  the  household  upon  me,  is  very  much  limited.    I 


9  See  note  23,  July  20,  1837. 

10  Dated  by  the  fact  that  this  letter  was  enclosed  in  the  previous  letter. 
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have  also  several  female  friends  with  me,  and  sincerely  wish 
that  you  &  your  sister  were  among  them.  One  is  Augusta's 
teacher,  Miss  Kellogg,11  a  lady  from  the  North  whom  you  may 
remember  to  have  seen  when  she  called  on  me  at  your  house. 
She  will  probably  stay  with  us,  untill  we  return  to  town  in  the 
summer.  Do  give  my  love  to  Miss  Caroline,  &  say  to  her  that 
I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  her  at  any  time.  Also  remember 
me  to  your  father  &  mother.  Mr.  Simms  usually  sends  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Lawson,  but  Mr.  L.  will  be  so  good  as  to  note 
that  I  now  send  them  myself.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  have 
all  kept  well,  &  that  your  dear  little  baby  is  as  fat  &  hearty  as 
ever.  I  only  wish  that  you  could  bring  her  here  &  take  a  peep 
at  mine,  than  which,  nothing  could  be  fatter.  I  trust  that  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  —  next  winter  at  least  of  making  the 
comparison.  Excuse  my  short  scrawl,  for  you  must  know,  I  am 
still  too  much  of  an  invalid  to  write  a  long  one. 

.    .  Affectionately  yours 

Chevillette  E.  Simms 

66:  To  Edward  L.  Carey12 

May  1,  1838 

My  dear  Sir 

Your  letter  of  April  20.  reached  me  yesterday.  Its  contents 
are  discouraging  enough;  but  your  judgment  must  conclusively 
determine  for  me  in  our  joint  business,  as  it  has  determined  for 
yourself.  I  have  no  desire  to  press  forward  the  publication  of 
our  books,  though  dreadfully  in  want  of  some  of  the  sixpences 
which  a  sanguine  scribbler  might  look  forward  to  secure  from  its 
rapid  and  extensive  sale  (?)  —  We  are  here  very  much  distressed 


11  The  Misses  Sarah.  Mary,  and  Nancy  Kellogg,  of  Great  Barrington,  Mass., 
conducted  a  young  ladies  boarding  school — "The  Rose  Cottage  Seminary" — 
from  some  time  in  the  1830's  until  about  1853.  See  Charles  J.  Taylor,  History 
of  Great  Barrington,  (Berkshire  County,)  Massachusetts.  Great  Barrington, 
Mass.:  C.  W.  Bryan  &  Co.,  1882.  p.  354.  Nancy  had  been  Augusta's  teacher, 
and  it  was  she  (according  to  Augusta's  descendants)  who  frequently  visited 
at  Woodlands.  The  Misses  Kellogg  were  cousins  of  Mark  Hopkins,  the  financier, 
whose  mother  was  Anastasia  Lukins  Kellogg  and  whose  wife  was  Mary  Frances, 
daughter  of  William  K.  Sherwood,  whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  Misses 
Kellogg. 

12  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Carey  brothers.  Since  this  volume  went 
into  galley  proof  some  half  dozen  additional  letters  to  Carey  and  to  his  firm 
of  Carey  and  Hart  have  come  to  our  attention.  These  will  be  included  with 
other  late  acquisitions  in  an  appendix  to  the  completed  work. 
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and  must  be  more  so  from  the  dreadful  conflagration  of  our  city 
which  has  just  taken  place.13  As  for  publishing  in  August,  it 
strikes  me  as  scarcely  late  enough.  Books  with  us  sell  better  as 
the  winter  is  coming  on,  and  when  our  country  merchants  are 
just  visiting  the  city.  McCarter,  at  such  a  time,  can  alone,  and 
does  sell,  one  or  two  hundred  copies  of  each  of  my  books.  But, 
let  me  here  once  for  all,  assure  you,  that  I  have  quite  as  much 
confidence  in  your  better  judgment  in  these  matters  as  you  could 
desire;  and  unhesitatingly  give  you  entire  control  of  this  branch 
of  our  business.  Publish  when  you  think  best.14  I  will  only  beg 
that  when  the  sheets  are  printed,  that  you  have  a  copy  pressed 
out  &  bound  privately  —  and  plainly  —  and  send  it  under  sealed 
cover  to  me,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Beile.  I  always  like  to  secure 
myself  against  accidents  in  the  possession  of  a  copy  —  and  I  have 
another  object  in  desiring  the  copy,  that  I  may  look  over,  in 
order,  if  there  be  any  glaring  error  or  anachronism  —  as  from 
the  manner  in  which  we  publish  may  be  the  case  —  and  if  so 
furnish  a  timely  erratum.  —  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  me, 
to  put  forth  an  annual  for  the  Southern  States.  It  is  thought 
that  an  appeal  to  Sectional  feelings  would  be  well  received.  Pray 
inform  me  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such  a  work  got  up  in 
Philad.  —  some  300  pages  12  mo.  letter  press.  —  with  ten  or  a 
dozen  engravings  from  new  pictures.  We  should  take  up  sub- 
scriptions for  such  a  work  in  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Mobile, 
Augusta,  Savannah,  Columbia,  Macon  &c.  thus  securing  a  cer- 
tain, and  no  doubt  an  exceedingly  large  sum  in  advance.  I  have 
no  clear  idea  of  the  probable  cost  of  such  a  work,  &  shall  not 
undertake  it,  till  I  see  my  way  clearly. 

Yrs.  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
E.  L.  Carey  Esq. 


13  The  fire  occurred  on  April  27,  1838,  burning  1,000  houses,  kitchens  and 
other  buildings.  From  Market  to  Church  Street,  both  sides  of  King  Street 
were  destroyed. 

14  Richard  Hurdis;  or,  the  Avenger  of  Blood.  A  Tale  of  Alabama.  2  vols. 
Philadelphia:  E.  L.  Carey  &  A.  Hart,  1838.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  John  A. 
Grimball  of  Mississippi. 
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67 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands  Near  Midway- 
May  5   [1838]15 
My  dear  Lawson, 

It  is  now  several  months  since  I  have  heard  from  you,  and  in 
the  meantime  you  are  my  debtor  for  several  letters.  What's  the 
matter  ?  I  have  been  anxious  —  exceedingly  anxious  on  your  ac- 
count—  fearing  that  your  business  was  going  wrong.  A  letter 
from  Wetmore  which  I  rec'd  yesterday,  advises  me,  however, 
that  you  now  hold  yourself  secure.  Why  you  keep  silent,  and 
to  me,  I  can  not  divine;  and  though  I  very  much  regret  your 
doing  so,  I  will  prove  myself  too  indulgent  a  friend  to  resent 
it  by  corresponding  neglect.  Sometime  ago  we  sent  you  a  barrel 
and  a  box  containing  Corn  and  Peas.  Presuming  that  they  have 
reached  you  by  this  time,  and  as  the  planting  season  is  at  hand, 
I  will  give  you  some  brief  directions  for  planting  them.  The 
ground  being  broken  up  —  the  corn  is  planted  two  grains  to  every 
5  feet  square,  or  four  feet  square,  one  grain.  The  peas  are  planted 
on  a  small  ridge  four  feet  apart,  drop  one  in  the  ridge  every  3 
or  4  inches  —  both  are  to  be  worked  with  the  hoe  or  plough  four 
or  five  times,  and  kept  free  from  grass.  Such  are  the  simple 
modes  of  management  with  us.  It  may  be  that  some  modifications 
of  these  modes  may  suggest  themselves  to  you  or  Mr.  D.  in 
compliance  with  the  character  of  your  soil  and  season.  I  trust 
that  you  may  find  them  productive,  and  only  regret  that  I  was 
not  in  time  to  send  you  other  matters  of  more  value. 

I  know  not  how  matters  get  on  with  you,  but  things  are  gloomy 
enough  in  these  parts.  My  wife  has  been  and  is  still  an  invalid. 
Scarcely  a  day  has  passed  since  her  confinement  in  which  she 
has  been  free  from  suffering;  and  at  this  moment,  the  baby  who 
has  heretofore  been  doing  well,  is  sick  and  peevish  owing  to  the 
process  of  dentition  which  is  now  at  hand.  I  have  been  mightily 
worried  —  So  much  so  as  to  have  written  little  or  nothing. 
Indeed,  for  that  matter,  to  have  written,  would  have  been  fruit- 
less enough.  There  is  no  publishing,  no  selling,  what  one  writes. 
Can  you  give  me  no  tidings  —  Is  not  the  dawn  at  hand.  Cheer  us, 
mon  ami,  with  some  pleasant  missives. 


15  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  fire,  described  in  letter  of  May  1. 
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In  addition  to  matters  and  afflictions  so  purely  personal,  there 
are  others  scarcely  less  so.  You  are  by  this  time  in  possession  of 
the  details  of  the  dreadful  fire  in  Charleston.  Our  poor  old  city 
is  half  in  ashes  —  chiefly  the  business  portions,  and,  fortunately, 
not  the  best  houses.  One  of  my  wife's  uncles,  lost  his  fine  dwell- 
ing house  —  brick,  3  stories  —  and  another  of  wood  which  he 
rented  out.  A  week  before,  another  of  her  uncles  died  suddenly 
of  apoplexy  —  So,  you  see,  we  have  had  our  share  of  evils.  I 
wrote  to  you  to  get  for  me  from  Wetmore,  certain  matters  in 
the  Crockery  line,  a  plain  breakfast  and  dinner  set,  for  a  small 
family.  If  you  have  rec'd  the  letter,  and  he  is  willing,  in  times 
like  these,  when  books  won't  sell,  to  credit  a  poor  author,  let 
him  send  them  on  at  once  to  the  care  of  J.  P.  Beile  of  Charleston. 
My  wife  is  not  able  to  travel  this  summer,  and  I  am  driven  to 
find  the  ways  and  means  for  house  keeping  in  town.  It  is  probable 
that  I  may  come  on  late  in  the  season.  Give  my  respects  to  all. 
Madame  sends  her  love  to  Mrs.  L.  &  Caroline,  and  begs  her 
respects  to  yourself,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  D. 

Yrs.  ever  &c. 

Simms 

P.  S.  Not  a  single  word  from  Forrest. 

68 :  To  Carey  and  Hart 

Charleston  7th,  June.  [1838]16 
Gentlemen 

One  of  your  Book  Catalogues  which  I  have  just  been  looking 
over  contains  a  few  books  of  which  I  have  been  for  some  time 
in  need.  Should  they  still  be  in  your  collection,  and  at  moderate 
prices,  you  will  please  send  me  the  following : 

Burke's  European  Settlements  in  America 

Belknaps  New  Hampshire 

Baylie's  Plymouth 

Bozman's  Maryland 

Froissart's  Chronicles,  (Johnes) 


16  No  definite  date  can  be  assigned  this  letter.  It  could  not  have  been 
written  prior  to  1837,  in  that  Simms  requests  books  published  during  that 
year.  It  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  September,  1840,  the  date  of 
Beile's  death.  In  the  summer  of  1837,  Simms  was  making  efforts  to  buy  an 
edition  of  Froissart. 
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Smith's  Virginia 
Williamson's  North  Carolina. 
Bradford's  Massachusetts 
Beaumont  &  Fletcher  —  10  vols. 
Drake's  Histy.  Indians  North  America 
Marlowe   (Kit)  by  Dyce. 
Peele,  Geo. 

These,  through  the  hands  of  J.  P.  Beile  or  his  agents  in  our  city 
will  reach  me  safely.  Yrs  of  the  29th.  ult.  has  just  been  recieved. 
I  trust  our  friend  Carey  will  find  in  Europe  what  he  seeks.17 
Proofs  come  slowly.  I  have  just  forwarded  to  you  two  packets 
of  MS.  and  shall  send  another  next  week. 

Yrs  Ever 

W  Gilmore   Simms 
Mess'rs  Carey  &  Hart. 
Phila. 

69:  To  James  Lawson 

[c.  Sept.  2,  1838] 18 
My  dear  Lawson 

Am  I  never  to  hear  from  you  again?  Are  you  henceforth  a 
fountain  shut  up  and  a  book  sealed,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned? 
Why  is  this?  What  is  the  matter?  I  conjecture  a  dozen  causes 
for  your  strange  and  irksome  silence,  praying  over  all  things 
that  it  proceeds  from  no  disinclination  to  respond  to  the  desires 
of  your  ancient  and  unchanging  friend;  and  in  the  next  place, 
that  you  are  suffering  from  no  misfortune  either  in  your  family  or 
business.  My  wife  says,  in  either  case,  that  Mrs  L.  might  have 
written  in  reply  to  her  whatever  might  be  the  matter  with  your- 
self. Here,  we  are  all  stagnating  or  worse.  The  stranger's  fever 
is  in  Charleston,19  and  I  am  in  consequence  almost  a  prisoner 
in  my  own  house.  My  long  absenteeism,  you  must  know,  is  sup- 
posed to  render  me  as  liable  as  any  body,  and  the  physicians  have 


17  E.  L.  Carey. 

18  The  year  is  established  by  the  Oration  Delivered  at  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lican Celebration  of  the  Sixty-Second  Anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  City  of  Nezv  York,  4th  July,  1838  by  Edwin  Forrest.  The 
letter  is  postmarked  Sept.  3. 

19  Yellow  fever.  As  early  as  Sept.  9,  1830,  Simms  was  reporting  in  the  City 
Gazette   (Charleston)  :  "No  new  cases  of  the  Stranger's  Fever." 
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accordingly  placed  an  embargo  upon  me  which  literally  excludes 
me  from  the  city.  But  though  thus  confined,  I  am  incapable  of 
labor — the  hot  weather  has  prostrated  me  quite. — Beyond  a  little 
article  for  a  magazine  I  have  done  nothing  for  the  last  four 
weeks.  I  wrote  during  the  first  part  of  the  summer  some  150 
pages  of  a  new  novel  &  there  it  sticks; 20  Wetmore  has  probably 
told  you  of  the  commissions  with  which  I  have  been  boring  him 
of  late. 

How  is  the  little  Christina.  My  wife  tells  me  to  say  to  Mrs. 
Lawson  that  our  little  one,  is  exceedingly  little,  grows  very  slowly, 
has  no  teeth,  does  not  creep,  and  actually  has  not  a  word  to  say 
beyond  the  dignity  of  a  growl  or  grunt  or  grumble,  when  her 
tea  and  toast  are  delayed  a  moment  beyond  the  time.  She  is 
however  admitted  to  be  a  very  pretty  little  damsel  by  all  parties, 
and  the  Mother,  —  of  course  —  esteems  her  a  very  beauty.  We 
are  in  hopes,  and  in  this  place  earnestly  beg  that  you  will  make 
arrangements  for  bringing  your  wife  and  child  to  spend  the 
winter  or  a  part  of  it  with  us.  You  can  let  Madame  come  for  a 
season  though  you  may  not  come  yourself.  There  are  thousands 
of  opportunities  offering,  and  I  have  friends  at  the  North  who 
will  be  returning  in  October  &  November,  with  whom  Mrs.  L. 
might  very  well  come  on,  and  to  whom  I  would  contrive  to  bring 
you  acquainted.  I  should  like  very  much,  if  you  and  Wetmore 
could  arrange  it,  so  that  one  of  you,  at  least  could  attend  your 
respective  wives,  or  at  least  your  wife  and  Wetmore's  eldest 
daughter  —  both  of  whom  would  derive  great  advantages  from 
a  few  months  in  a  winter  climate  such  as  ours.  We  have  a  spaci- 
ous dwelling  with  no  less  than  twelve  rooms,  and  with  God's 
bounty  make  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hog  and  hominy  to  provide 
amply  for  our  friends.  Believe  me,  Lawson,  nothing  will  please 
my  wife  better  than  to  have  you  and  your  little  family  with  us 
this  season.  Her  father  has  more  than  once  desired  her  to  urge 
the  invitation  upon  you,  &  you  should  know  my  own  feelings 
sufficiently  well  by  this  time,  to  need  no  assurance  to  the  same 
effect  from  me.  Do  plan  something  of  the  kind  with  Wetmore  & 
let  me  prove  how  happy  you  can  make  us,  by  suffering  us  to  bring 
you  to  the  knowledge  of  our  Southern  homes. 

Have  you  no  news  for  me.  What  of  the  great  guns.  What  of 
the  Forrests,  the  Leggetts,  the  Hollands,  &c.    The  former  sent 


20  The  Damsel  of  Darien.  2  vols.  Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard,  1839. 
Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  James  K.  Paulding. 
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me  his  oration,  which  I  presume  you  heard.  I  see  it  suggested 
in  certain  papers  that  he  is  aiming  at  political  life.  However  he 
knows  his  own  business  best.  I  believe  I  told  you  that  he  never 
wrote  me  on  the  subject  of  the  Drama.  No  news  of  Barlow 
and  the  bust?  Can  nothing  be  done  in  that  business.  Have  you 
no  knowledge  of  his  whereabouts.  What  of  Mr.  Donaldson  & 
his  farm.  I  trust  that  he  is,  and  is  doing,  well.  Pray  make  my 
respects  to  him,  Mrs.  D.  and  Caroline.  —  Mrs  S.  sends  her  love  to 
Mrs  L.  My  best  respects  to  her,  &  Mrs  Thompson.21  For  yourself 
hold  me  ever,  in  all  weathers,  the  same 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
J.L. 

70:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Nov.  5  [1838]22 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have  been  so  very  busy  since  my  return,  preparing  for  the 
country  &c,  that  I  have  not  used  pen  &  paper  at  all,  &  now  I 
write  with  a  sense  of  weariness  easily  accounted  for  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  been  all  day  packing  up  furniture,  boxes,  bedding 
and  the  d  —  1  knows  what  else  for  the  country.  We  go  in  two 
days  more.  Mr.  Roach  is  already  gone,  and  writes  down  to  hurry 
us.  I  wish  that  you  and  yours  were  here  to  go  along  with  us.  My 
poor  wife  is  very  feeble,  and  in  addition  to  bad  spirits  she  is 
troubled  with  a  dry  hacking  cough,  which  depresses  and  annoys 
me  not  a  little.    I  am  in  hope  that  our  country  air  will  make  a 

21  A  cousin  of  James  Lawson. 

22  Dated  by  the  following :  Virginia  Singleton  died  10th  Oct.,  _  1838.  One  of 
Judge  A.  P.  Aldrich's  daughters  in  a  manuscript  memoir  of  Simms  recalls : 
"He  told  us  a  very  remarkable  experience  during  one  of  his  visits  to  the 
Lawson  family  in  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  where  he  attended  a  seance  of  a  Spirit 
medium  with  his  friends.  In  his  great  amazement  he  had  barely  taken  the  seat 
offered  him  when  the  Medium  said  in  a  loud  tone,  and  pointing  to  him — 
'Your  baby  is  dying.  You  are  needed  in  your  home — ' 

"Had  the  communication  been  of  a  less  serious  nature  he  might  have  dis- 
regarded it,  but  instead  he  telegraphed  for  information,  but  before  his  dispatch 
was  fairly  started  on  its  southward  way  a  letter  came  telling  him  of  the  child's 
desperate  illness.  He  departed  on  the  earliest  train  but  found  the  baby  dead. 
It  was  actually  dying  at  the  moment  the  Medium  announced  the  fact.  He  had 
left  it  in  perfect  health.  Ever  afterwards  he  was  profoundly  interested  in  this 
form  of  psychic  phenomena.  .  .  ."  Rosa  Aldrich  manuscript,  in  possession  of 
Mrs.  William  Egleston,  Hartsville,  S.  C.  Miss  Aldrich,  recalling  the  incident 
in  later  years,  obviously  elaborated  the  tale  as  the  telegraph  was  not  in  use 
in  1838. 
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CHEVILLETTE  ELIZA  ROACH  SIMMS 

".  .  .  gentle,  sweet,  good,  and,  in  my  eyes,  very  lovely  in  all  respects." 

(From  a  daguerreotype  of  a  miniature  or  portrait,  owned  by  Mary  Campbell 

Maurice,  Florence,  South  Carolina) 
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JAMES  LAWSON 

"Next  to  my  own  [your  family]  possesses  the  best  portion  of  my  heart." 

(From  a  photograph  in  Evert  Augustus  Duyckinck's  album,   Duyckinck   Collection, 

New  York  Public  Library) 
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helpful  change  in  her  favor.  I  had,  as  you  will  suppose,  a  very 
short  and  very  pleasant  passage.  The  day  I  left  you  was  however 
a  villainous  bad  day.  It  was  very  bleak  and  rained  incessantly; 
and  by  the  shameful  abuse  of  monopoly,  your  railroad  &  steamboat 
line  between  N.  Y.  and  Phila.  subjected  us  to  excessive  &  hurt- 
ful exposure.  I  reached  home  on  Saturday  night  after  leaving 
you.  We  had  sunshine  &  smooth  water  all  the  way.  Passed  the 
'fierce  God  of  cloudy  Hatteras' 23  while  he  took  his  nap,  "the  sun 
down  blazing  on  his  old  grey  head,"  24  and  looked  on  him  with  a 
smile  of  considerable  complacence,  taking  care  however  not  to 
make  any  unnecessary  delays  in  his  neighbourhood.  But,  oh,  my 
friend,  our  little  dwelling  looks  so  cheerless.  What  a  space  is 
made  by  the  departure  of  that  little  angel.  My  tears  come  to  me 
daily  —  nay  hourly  now,  —  unless  I  go  to  work  —  unless  I  bustle 
at  something  for  the  banishment  of  thought.  Employment  is  the 
best  remedy  for  most  human  disorders.  No  more  of  this.  I  think 
of  yours  when  I  recal  mine.  God  grant  that  you  may  have  her 
long  years  to  bless  your  hopes  and  your  heart.  Train  her  to 
obedience,  and  be  sure  she  will  reward  your  own  and  the  cares 
of  her  mother.  Kiss  her  for  us  all.  Do  see  Adlard  25  as  soon  as 
possible  and  give  him  your  instructions.  Make  my  best  regards 
to  Wetmore,  and  do  see  Bryant  &  account  to  him  for  my  abrupt 
departure  without  having  seen  him.  If  you  have  not  already  sent 
the  things,  pray  send  them  with  all  speed  —  the  beef  in  particular. 
Do  not  wait  in  sending  that  until  the  apples  and  nuts  may  be 
procured.  You  will  also  oblige  me  by  getting  a  keg  of  Cran- 
berries for  me.  I  hope  to  kill  some  venison,  and  I  prefer  that 
sauce  to  any  other.  Should  you  find  the  beef  very  good  and  not 
very  dear,  I  should  prefer  to  have  two  barrels  instead  of  one. 
My  affectionate  respects  to  your  wife.  God  keep  you  comfortable 
in  condition,  and  happily  contented  in  your  possessions. 

Yr.  friend 

W.  G.  S. 


23  This  quotation  is  from  line  6  of  Simms'  own  poem  "Hatteras,"  published 
seven  days  after  this  letter  in  the  Knick.,  XII    (Nov.  1838),  416. 

24  This  quotation  is  the  twelfth  line  of  "Hatteras."  The  poem  was  later  in- 
cluded in  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,  pp.  27-30. 

25  George  Adlard,  the  publisher.  The  Adlards  were  friends  of  the  Simms 
family. 
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71 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  near 
Midway  P.  O.  S.  C. 

January  3,  1839 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  send  you  the  congratulations  of  the  Season,  with  a  thousand 
friendly  wishes  for  yourself  and  Madame,  and  the  sweet  little 
creature  in  whom  you  are  both  so  thoroughly  united.  The  re- 
membrance of  my  own  dear  little  but  lost  pledge  of  love,  brings 
Christina  to  my  thought  always,  and  the  love  I  felt  for  the  one 
awakens  all  my  emotions  when  I  remember  the  other.  My  poor 
wife  is  a  silent  but  constant  mourner.  She  never  goes  alone  to 
our  chamber  that  she  does  not  weep,  so  that  now,  she  avoids  the 
apartment  whenever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  For  myself,  frequent 
afflictions  of  the  kind  from  my  own  childhood  have  made  me 
strong  to  endure,  and  yet,  my  dear  Lawson,  you  cannot  think 
how  very  weak  my  heart  grows  on  this  very  subject.  But  I  weary 
you,  and  only  pray  that  you  &  your  wife  may  never  suffer  a 
privation  that  will  always  keep  the  heart  of  your  friend  tender 
if  not  sore.  —  Are  you  aware  that  I  have  not  heard  from  you 
since  I  left  you  in  October,  though  I  have  written  you  at  least 
three,  and  if  I  remember  rightly,  four  letters.  I  have  reed,  the 
barrel  of  beef  but  no  apples  or  nuts.  The  beef  turned  out  very 
well,  and  I  know  nothing  that  w'd  give  us  greater  pleasure  than 
if  you  were  all  here  to  partake  of  it.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  from 
you  as  to  the  success  of  my  books.  Some  of  the  papers  say  that 
the  first  Edition  of  Pelayo  l  is  exhausted,  and  I  have  seen  the 
laudatory  notices  of  a  few.  Wetmore,  also,  wrote  me  in  his  last 
that  public  opinion  was  favorable.    But  from  the  Harpers  I  hear 


1  See  note  5,  March  31,  1837. 

[138] 
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nothing.  Touching  Carl  Werner  2  and  the  Poems  3  I  lack  all 
information.  Whether  they  have  been  sold  or  not,  been  praised 
or  blamed,  is  equally  a  thing  unknown  to  me.  The  books  have  not 
yet  reached  our  market.  Do  write  me  something  about  them  or 
get  Wetmore  to  do  so.  I  trust  that  you  have  seen  to  the  distri- 
bution of  those  presentation  copies,  a  list  which  I  left  with  you. 
I  am  busy  with  the  Damsel  of  Darien,  and  a  new  South  Carolina 
romance.4  I  am  also  going  on,  though  rather  slowly  with  the 
Sequel  to  Pelayo.5  The  Damsel  is  for  Lea  &  Blanchard  who  give 
me  $1000  for  a  first  edition  of  3000.  This,  I  had  written  nearly 
a  volume  of,  but  since  coming  home,  I  find  that  I  have  made 
numerous  errors  of  history  &  geography,  &  am  now  busy  in 
rewriting  the  work  —  a  monstrous  labor  which  throws  me  back 
greatly.  It  will  cost  me  the  greatest  effort  to  get  it  ready  by 
June.  —  I  wish  you  would  tell  Bancroft  that  I  have  written  a 
story  for  him  of  fifty  pages;  and  will  send  it  on  to  your  care  to 
be  delivered  when  he  shall  pay  the  balance  of  thirty  dollars. 
I  will  also  send  you  a  poem  or  two  for  him,  but  he  must  down 
with  the  dust  before  he  gets  them.  Remind  him  also,  I  pray  you, 
[that  he] —  has  not  sent  me  certain  books  [for]  which  he  has  been 
already  paid,  &  that  he  is  the  most  remiss  rascal  of  a  publisher 
among  my  acquaintance.  My  letter  is  stuffed  with  self,  but  I  have 
still  room  to  ask  after  our  acquaintances  &  to  beg  that  you  will 
make  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  L.  &  the  Donaldson  family,  to 
Wetmore  &  his,  to  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Forrest;  Ticknor,  Bryant,  &c.  By 
the  way,  what  an  explosion  of  public  rascals  you  have  had  in  your 
sweet  city ! 

Yrs  Ever  as  Ever 

Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 


2  Carl  Werner,  An  Imaginative  Story;  with  Other  Tales  of  Imagination. 
2  vols.  New  York:  George  Adlard,  1838.  Dedicated  to  Prosper  M.  Wetmore. 

3  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures.  New  York :  George  Adlard,  1839.  Ded- 
icated to  William   Cullen   Bryant. 

4  The  Kinsmen:  or  the  Black  Riders  of  the  Congaree.  A  Tale.  2  vols. 
Philadelphia :  Lea  and  Blanchard,  1841.  Dedicated  to  Colonel  William  Drayton, 
of  Philadelphia. 

5  Count  Julian;  or  the  Last  Days  of  the  Goth.  A  Historic  Romance. 
Baltimore :  William  Taylor  &  Co.,  1845.  Dedicated  to  the  Hon.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
of  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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72 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  March  30.   [1839]6 
My  dear  Lawson 

A  press  of  visitors,  and,  in  consequence,  an  over  press  after 
their  departure,  of  literary  labors,  operated  to  prevent  me  from 
acknowledging  and  responding  to  your  last  friendly  letter,  in 
which  you  apprise  me  of  a  second  sweet  acquisition  of  family, 
in  the  shape  of  another  lovely  daughter.7  Truly,  I  rejoice  in  your 
good  fortune,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  Mrs.  L.  You  are  in  a  few 
brief  years  settled  down  into  a  permanent  condition  —  if  you 
so  resolve  —  of  happiness  —  for  I  take  it,  the  chances  of  human 
happiness  are  always  greater  to  a  man  of  family  than  one  who 
has  none  of  the  sweet,  blessing  &  subduing  cares  which  come  with 
a  family.  They,  like  vines,  all  fruit  and  flower,  are  rising  up  & 
girding  you  around,  and  if  the  wishes  of  one  may  avail,  who, 
in  whatever  form  he  may  have  shown  it,  has  always  been  your 
first  friend,  may  avail  you  anything,  your  life  will  continue  to  be 
cheered  by  the  delights  which  have  effected  such  a  pleasant  change 
in  your  domestic  condition  in  the  space  of  so  few  years.  God 
bless  and  preserve  the  little  innocents,  and  their  young  mother. 
Give  her  my  best  wishes,  and  those  of  my  poor  bereaved  wife, 
whose  tears,  while  they  fell  for  her  own  lost  treasure,  amply 
attested  the  high  value  which  as  a  parent  you  should  set  on 
yours.  Although  —  let  me  add  —  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
Mrs.  L.'s  situation  when  I  left  N.  Y.  yet  I  now  recur  with  double 
pleasure  to  the  part  which  I  took  in  suggesting  to  you  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Caroline.  I  sincerely  trust  that  as  a  man  of  ex- 
perience &  reflection  you  will  suffer  the  hasty  ebullitions  of  a 
damsel's  temper,  in  future,  to  pass  by  as  the  idle  wind!  These 
are  small  matters  which  a  man  may  readily  smile  at  &  forgive, 
who  has  the  daily  struggle  to  undertake  in  the  market  place, 
with  the  low,  the  base  &  the  malignant. 

I  have  just  put  up  for  you  six  small  hams  of  our  own  curing, 
which  I  sent  today  by  Rail  Road  to  Charleston,  where  our  factor 
will  recieve  &  dispatch  them  by  a  first  packet  to  your  address 
in  New  York.  The  box  contains,  in  addition  to  the  hams,  a  few 
ears  of  our  hominy  corn  which  you  will  see  is  of  a  very  superior 


6  Dated  by  the  prospect  of  completing  the  Damsel  of  Darien,  discussed  in 
letter  of  Jan.  3.  Also  dated  by  Simms'  progress  on  the  sequel  to  Pelayo. 

7  Mary,  born  on  Jan.  14. 
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texture  &  light  —  also  —  a  quart  or  two  of  what  are  termed 
with  us,  crowder  peas.  These  (the  peas)  you  can  boil  with  the 
ham  if  you  think  proper,  or  transfer  them,  or  a  part  of  them, 
to  Mr.  Donaldson  to  plant  on  his  farm.  The  corn,  perhaps,  will 
be  best  appreciated  in  that  way,  for  you  know  nothing  of  hominy. 
My  wife  tells  me  that  you  must  say  to  yours  that  hams  are 
always  better  boiled  entire.  When  cold  they  are  superior,  if  boiled, 
to  any  other  meat.  You  will  find  these  hams  small,  but  sweet. 
The  hogs  are  raised  in  our  swamps  of  Edisto  where  the  mast  is 
exceedingly  rich.  I  trust  they  will  reach  you  safely.  Augusta  begs 
you  to  say  to  Christina  that  she  will  try  next  year  to  send  her 
a  supply  of  ground  nuts,  —  she  would  have  done  so  this  year, 
but  our  crop  failed  in  consequence  of  the  drouth.  Enough.  What 
of  literature.  Do  send  me  the  copies  of  Willis'  paper,8  if  you  can 
get  them  from  the  penny  boys.9  Get  the  numbers  regularly  for 
me  from  the  first.   Do  tell  me  how  my  books  have  been  recieved; 

—  and  sum  up,  multum  in  parvo,  the  amount  of  what  has  been 
said  of  them,  chiefly  the  poems,  by  the  critics.   What  says  Bryant 

—  I  have  not  heard  from  him.  Tell  Wetmore  —  to  whom  I  owe  a 
letter  —  that  I  will  write  him  in  a  few  days.  The  same  causes 
which  operated  to  keep  me  from  writing  you,  have  arrested  my 
correspondence  with  him.  Do  let  me  know  in  your  letter  what  sort 
of  notice  the  N.  Y.  Review  10  takes  of  me  —  what  the  Mirror  ll 

—  what  the  Knickerbocker.12   Neither  of  these  periodicals  have  I 


8  N.  P.  Willis'  the  Corsair,  a  New  York  weekly,  appeared  March  16,  1839, 
and  continued  until  March  7,  1840.  Willis'  paper  frankly  pirated  English  works. 
The  arrival  of  the  steamboat,  The  Great  Western,  the  first  to  cross  the  ocean, 
opened  to  Willis  the  possibility  of  pirating  London  publications  within  a  fort- 
night after  their  appearance. 

9  Newspaper  venders. 

io  The  N.  Y.  R.,  IV  (Jan.  1839),  267,  remarks  of  Carl  Werner:  "It  is  a 
production  of  no  common  order  in  the  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs  .  .  . 
would  gladly  .  .  .  state  what  are  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  tales  .  .  .  but  to  do 
so  would  require  a  space  which  we  have  not  now  to  give.  For  a  similar  reason 
we  say  nothing  at  present  of  the  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures  .  .  .  they  too 
deserve.  .  .  ." 

"The  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XVI  (Dec.  22,  1838),  207,  in  reviewing  Southern 
Passages  and  Pictures,  states  :  "Mr.  Simms  is  an  accomplished  writer  of  blank 
verse.  His  metre  affords  a  good  instance  of  the  combination  of  melody  with 
strength.  ...  No  one  can  read  his  'Eutaw  Maid,'  'Hunter  of  Calawassee'  and 
'Fall  of  the  Leaf  without  acknowledging  his  claim  to  be  admitted  to  the  front 
rank  of  American  poets."  Of  Carl  Werner,  the  same  issue  of  the  Mirror  com- 
ments :  "We  consider  this  work  by  far  the  most  attractive  that  has  been  given 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Simms.  There  is  more  power  and  brilliancy,  both  of 
imagination  and  of  language  in  these  brief  romances,  than  we  often  find  ex- 
pended in  a  novel  of  the  legitimate  circulating-library  dimensions." 

12  The  Knick.,  XIII  (Jan.  1839),  82,  reviews  Southern  Passages  and  Pictures 
very  favorably,  saying:   "Poetry  of  the  affections  will  not  fall  upon  barren 
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yet  seen.  I  am  nearly  through  with  the  Damsel  of  Darien  —  I 
hope  to  be  so  in  a  week.  I  wish  you  would  call  on  the  Harpers  &  see 
if  they  have  recieved  any  M.  S.  from  me,  of  the  sequel  to  Pelayo.13 
I  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Phila.  to  forward  you  a  story  to  be  offered 
to  Bancroft  for  the  Magnolia,14  on  his  payment  of  the  Balance 
of  $30.    Have  you  yet  recieved  it. 

Yr  friend  ever 

Simms 


My  dear  Sir 


73 :  To  The  New  York  Mirror  15 

South  Carolina,  May  25th,  1839. 


We  are  packing  up  for  the  city,  and  will  leave  our  woodland 
home,  our  dense  forests  and  broad  fields,  now  green  with  every 
variety  of  vine,  fruit  and  foliage,  on  Monday  next.  The  season 
is  approaching  when  the  rank  vegetation  of  our  swamps  becomes 
fatal  to  European  and  Atlantick  life;  and  we  natives  of  the 
seaboard  find  it  a  timely  precaution  to  depart  before  the  middle 
of  June.  I  have  remained  in  our  swamps  till  the  middle  of  July, 
without  apprehension  and  without  suffering  harm;  but  where 
we  have  the  lives  of  women  and  children  depending  upon  us,  such 
a  delay  might  prove  dangerous  if  not  fatal,  and  would  certainly 
be  wanton.  Both  of  our  plantations,  which  lie  in  different  but 
parallel  districts  of  the  state,  are  on  rivers.  The  two  Edistoes,  or 
rather  the  two  forks  or  branches  of  the  parent  trunk,  run  along 
beside  our  lands,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  —  an  easy  ride  of 
three  hours  —  asunder.  This  stream  is  one  of  the  boldest  and 
deepest,  though  narrow,  in  our  state.  We  receive  from  it  abundant 
supplies  of  fish  in  the  proper  season;  trout,  rock,  perch,  bream 
and  cat;  the  latter  is  accounted  among  us  one  of  the  most  ex- 


ground  as  long  as  there  are  love  and  friendship,  pity  and  suffering  in  the 
world."  Of  Carl  Werner,  in  the  same  number,  the  Knick.,  80,  comments :  "In 
this  collection,  the  author  seems  to  us  to  have  had  in  his  eye,  as  respects  style 
and  subject,  Bulwer's  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,  though  he  falls  far  below  his 
model  in  finish  and  effect." 

13  The  first  five  books  of  Count  Julian,  sequel  to  Pelayo,  went  astray  through 
the  carelessness  of  some  person  entrusted  to  deliver  them  to  the  publisher.  The 
manuscript  was  not  recovered  until  two  years  later.  Then  the  author  finished 
the  story,  as  he  states  in  his  preface. 

14  No  Magnolia  annual  for  1840  was  published. 

15  This  letter,  written  from  Woodlands,  appeared  in  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XVI 
(June  22,  1839),  412-413. 
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quisite.  The  meat  is  whiter  than  snow,  remarkably  delicate  and 
tender,  without  bones,  and  of  superiour  flavour;  one  of  them, 
more  than  two  feet  in  length,  graced  our  table  a  few  days  ago; 
they  are  chiefly  caught  in  traps.  At  this  time  our  woods  present 
an  appearance  the  most  lovely  and  inviting.  Of  their  density, 
depth,  darkness  and  variety  of  green  —  their  odours,  which  reach 
you  at  the  distance  of  miles  and  envelop  you,  as  it  were,  in 
clouds  of  perfume  —  you  can  form  no  idea.  The  wild  grape,  of 
every  sort  and  flavour,  hangs  around  us  at  every  step  we  take, 
growing  without  care  or  cultivation  in  every  swamp  and  thicket, 
rising  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  linking  them  together 
by  festoons  of  the  most  glowing  and  velvety  green.  Plums, 
peaches,  pears  and  apples;  strawberries,  blackberries,  raspberries 
and  cherries;  many  apples,  etc;  all  these  we  are  about  to  leave 
to  our  negroes.  Those  poor  devils,  whom  you  northern  abolition- 
ists so  greatly  pity,  will  have,  for  the  gathering,  constantly  within 
their  reach,  dainties  which  you  and  I  would  purchase  with  diffi- 
culty and  at  a  great  price  in  New- York  and  Charleston  markets. 
Add  to  this  the  fish  which  they  get  from  the  streams,  the  game 
which  they  encounter  in  the  fields  —  (and,  par  parenthese,  there 
are  five  negroes  on  our  woodland  plantations  —  slaves  —  who 
each  keep  their  guns  in  their  own  possession) — and  in  their 
walks  the  opossums,  which  are  taken  nightly  by  the  dogs  by  the 
dozen,  and  which  a  negro  prefers  to  any  pigs ;  the  raccoons,  the 
squirrels,  the  wild  turkeys,  duck  and  deer;  and  you  may  form 
some  idea  of  what  we  leave  behind  us.  Nor  do  the  cruel  owners 
of  the  slave  defer  him  to  the  natural  produce  of  the  woods  for 

his  support.    Mr.  ,   a  near   friend,  plants  about   four 

hundred  acres  of  corn,  about  ten  of  rice,  ten  of  wheat,  ten  of 
potatoes,  ten  of  rye,  etc.,  none  of  which  are  sold,  and  all  kept 
for  plantation  consumption.  To  these  add  the  slaughter  of  about 
sixty  head  of  hogs  and  ten  steers  annually,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  the  lean  providence  of  that  grinding  southern  culti- 
vator, who  is  so  great  a  monster  of  cupidity  in  the  estimation  of 
modern  anti-slave  philanthropy. 

[No  signature] 
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74 :  To  James  Kirke  Paulding  16 

Charleston,  S.  Car.  June  16,  1839 
My  dear  Sir 

I  have  just  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a  romance  based  upon 
events  in  the  early  history  of  the  American  settlements  of  Spain, 
which  is  now  passing  through  the  Philadelphia  Press  of  Lea  and 
Blanchard,  and  will  most  probably  be  ready  for  publication,  in 
the  course  of  a  couple  of  months.  It  is  called  the  "Damsel  of 
Darien",17  and  as  the  name  somewhat  implies,  the  scene  is  partly 
laid  upon  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  the  material  is  drawn  from 
the  events  attending  the  discovery  by  Vasco  Nunez.  Regarding 
you,  as  one  among  the  most  successful  of  our  native  authors,  — 
as  indeed,  one  of  the  fathers  of  our  forest  literature,  —  a  leading 
Pioneer ;  —  as  solicitous  of  the  national  fame  as  of  your  own,  — 
and  not  forgetting  the  occasional  though  brief  intercourse  with 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  favor  me  at  various  periods  during 
my  transient  visits  to  New  York ;  —  I  am  anxious  to  secure  to 
myself  and  book,  the  honor  of  connecting  your  name  with  its 
publication :  May  I  hope  that  you  will  give  me  permission  to  do  so. 

Suffer  me  at  the  same  time,  to  express  the  hope,  that  in  yielding 
yourself  more  immediately  to  the  business  of  the  Nation,  you  will 
not  become  forgetful  of  that  part  of  the  public  service,  on  which, 
so  many  years  ago,  you  entered  with  so  much  spirit  and  deserved 
success.  The  original  literature  of  a  Nation  is  no  less  important 
to  its  interests,  than  its  valour  and  its  virtue;  and  indeed,  these 
can  never  be  of  any  high  value,  if  the  material  of  thoughts  and 
the  form  of  opinion,  that  depend  so  entirely  upon  the  National 
writing,  are  derived  from  Foreign  shores. 

In  our  country,  the  tendency  has  been  too  much  to  ape  the 
habits  &  follow  the  guidance  of  the  English,  —  and  it  becomes  a 
subject  of  serious  apprehension  to  those,  who  think  for  &  feel 
with  their  country,  to  find  one  of  its  most  fervent  champions, 
withdrawing,  even  temporarily,  from  a  field  in  which  his  service 
was  of  so  much  importance  and  his  triumph  so  decided. 

The  way  of  mind  —  that  mental  restlessness  and  industry  — 
which  can  alone  make  our  independence  certain  and  superior  — 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  desired,  will  not  lose  a  champion,  in  the  great 


16  See  introductory  sketch  of  James  K.  Paulding.  Our  text  is  from  a  copy  of 
the  original,  kindly  sent  us  by  the  owner,  Mr.  C.  E.  Walter. 

17  See  note  20,  c.  Sept.  2,  1838. 
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gain  of  a  single  bureau  of  the  Cabinet.18  May  I  hope  to  hear 
favorably  from  you,  not  simply  in  answer  to  the  selfish  application 
with  which  this  letter  was  begun,  but  in  reference  to  the  greater 
subjects,  to  the  brief  and  passing  consideration  of  which,  that 
application  seems  so  naturally  to  have  led. 

When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  in  New  York,  you 
had  in  hand  a  work  of  fancy  19  which  our  mutual  friend  Chap- 
man 20  was  engaged  to  illustrate.  I  have  more  than  once  enquired 
of  others  what  has  been  its  progress.  Perhaps  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  inform  me.  My  seclusion  during  the  winter  months  in 
my  "Woodland"  retreat  in  Carolina,  keep  me  necessarily  ignorant 
of  the  doings  in  our  great  cities. 

With  great  respect,  I  am 
dear  Sir,  Yr.  Obt.  &  Obliged 
Friend,  and  Servant 

W.  Gilmore  Simms. 


My  dear  Lawson 


75 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  June  18.  [1839] 


To  account  for  your  long  silence  I  find  the  most  difficult  matter 
in  the  world.  I  have  written  you  sundry  scrawls  which,  I  confess, 
except  for  the  good  feeling  by  which  they  were  prompted,  were  of 
very  small  importance.  Why  they  should  not  have  been  produc- 
tive of  better  increase,  though  of  no  better  feeling,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture.  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  business,  and  can 
readily  understand,  that  the  cares  of  business  must  at  all  times 
prevent  you  from  becoming  a  regular  correspondent,  but  you 
surely  might  be  an  occasional  one ;  and  were  it  only  to  say  that  you 
are  desirous  of  being  so,  and  that  you  and  yours  are  all  in  good 

18  Paulding  was  secretary  of  the  navy  in  Van  Buren's  cabinet,  1838-1841. 

19  A  Gift  from  Fairy  Land.  New  York :  D.  Appleton,  1838.  ".  .  .  beautifully 
illustrated  by  designs  from  Chapman." 

20  John  Gadsby  Chapman  (1808-1889)  was  elected  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  in  1836;  he  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Sketch  Club; 
and  he  was  employed  by  Harpers  for  book  illustrations  after  1836.  In  1848,  he 
went  to  Italy  where  he  maintained  a  studio  until  his  death.  His  Baptism  of 
Pocahontas  is  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol. 

2i  Dated  by  the  following:  The  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XVI  (May  25,  1839),  383, 
expressed  pleasure  that  Leggett,  an  old  friend  and  correspondent,  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  charge  des  affaires  at  Guatemala,  characterizing  him  as  a  man  of 
great  and  peculiar  talents.  Four  days  later  Leggett  died  at  New  Rochelle. 
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trim,  in  all  good  respects,  you  might  now  &  then  sit  down  to  a 
scrawl  and  scribble  off  a  couple  of  pages  which  would  answer 
every  reasonable  purpose,  and  amply  satisfy  a  friend  usually  so  in- 
dulgent as  myself.  Since  I  left  you  in  October  last,  I  have  received 
from  you  but  a  single  letter !  I  am  afraid  you  are  getting  fat  — 
you  must  surely  have  become  fond  of  Calipash  &  Calipee,22  and  I 
look  soon  to  hear  of  your  election  by  the  Democratic  legion,  to 
the  high  place  &  perquisites  of  a  regular  alderman.  What  a 
destiny  is  that !  What  a  consummation  to  be  desired,23  by  a  man 
so  conversant  as  yourself  in  all  the  elements  (Qu  ?  aliments  )  of 
an  annual  dinner  at  the  charge  of  the  public.  When  that  day 
comes,  as  the  Gilpin  Ballad  hath  it,  —  "May  I  be  there  to  see."  24 
—  One  reason  which  I  had  for  particularly  desiring  a  letter 
from  you,  was  to  hear  that  a  small  case  of  hams  which  Mrs.  S. 
had  put  up  for  Mrs.  L.  had  reached  you  in  safety.  We  took 
every  precaution  to  make  it  do  so,  and  we  know  that  it  was 
forwarded  by  our  factor,  to  whom  I  covered  a  letter  in  blank, 
which  was  to  be  filled  up  &  sent  you  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
by  what  vessel  the  Package  would  go.  That  it  was  sent  I  am 
certain  —  that  you  got  it  is  another  matter.  I  trust  you  did.  —  I 
perceive  that  poor  Leggett  has  'shuffled  off  this  coil'.25  He  was 
not  a  man  for  long  life.  He  had  too  much  blood  —  too  much 
bad  blood,  and  I  was  sure  that  his  end  would  be  soon  and  sud- 
den, but  I  scarcely  thought  it  would  be  so  soon,  when  I  pre- 
dicted it  to  you,  as  you  may  remember,  on  my  last  visit  to  New 
York.  Perhaps,  it  is  quite  as  well  that  it  should  be  so,  for  his 
own,  and  the  sake  of  others.  He  was  un  mauvais  suject  —  as  clear 
a  case,  I  think,  as  I  ever  knew  —  a  restless,  cold,  malignant ; 
never  at  rest  himself,  and  looking  with  an  Evil  Eye  on  the  repose 
and  prosperity  of  others.  I  trust  that  he  went  out  of  the  world 
with  better  and  more  human  feelings,  than  those  which  seem  to 
have  governed  his  conduct  in  it.  From  Wetmore  I  have  not  lately 
heard  anything.  I  am  afraid  I  have  burdened  him  with  too  many 
literary  commissions.  These  I  should  have  partly  thrown  upon 
you,  and  would  have  done  so,  but  that  I  knew  you  to  be  a 
laborer  for  others,  with  little  down-town  time  at  your  own  dis- 
posal.   Pray  write  me  &  say  whether  you  received  a  small  packet 


22  Calipash — part  of  the  turtle  next  to  the  upper  shell,  a  grey  gelatinous  sub- 
stance ;   Calipee — part  of  the  turtle  next  to  lower  shell. 
2-  Hamlet,  Act  III,  Sc.   1. 

24  Cowper,  "The  Diverting  History  of  John  Gilpin,"  stanza  63. 

25  Hamlet,  Act  III,  Sc.  1. 
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from  Carey  &  Hart  or  Miss  Leslie,26  containing  a  story  of  some 
fifty  pages.  I  instructed  them  to  send  one  to  you,  which  I  wrote 
you  to  give  to  Bancroft,  provided  he  was  ready  to  pay  you  Cash 
for  it.  I  took  some  pains  with  the  story  which  was  one  of 
American  diablerie,  and  should  be  exceeding  sorry  to  have  it 
miscarry.  Should  you  be  in  possession  of  it  still,  and  he,  (Ban- 
croft) not  have  complied,  do  cover  it  carefully  to  my  address 
&  get  the  Harpers  to  forward  it  to  the  care  of  J.  P.  Beile,  Book- 
seller, Charleston.  My  Damsel  of  Darien  is  two-thirds  through 
the  press.27  It  is  one  of  my  biggest  books  —  may  it  prove  the 
best;  —  but  I  have  my  doubts.  Do  you  see  anything  of  Bryant? 
What  of  Forrest?  Have  you  read  the  last  books  of  Bird? 
Ingraham?  Kennedy?  28  —  all  very  small  performances.  Can  you 
find  out  for  me  what  success  Carl  Werner  &  the  Poems  have 
found?  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  the  Publisher  on  the  sub- 
ject. What  has  been  the  success  of  Dawes'  &  Willis'  Dramas  & 
Poems  —  or  rather  of  Colmairs  Dramatic  Library?  29  One  of  my 
commissions  to  Wetmore  was  to  procure  a  new  Edition  of 
Atalantis  from  the  same  publisher.  Mrs.  S.  cannot  travel  this 
summer.  At  present,  I  cannot  say  what  my  own  course  will  be 
&  whether  I  shall  see  you  or  not.  Give  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  L. 
Kiss  the  children  for  us,  and  believe  me,  as  ever,  your  friend 

Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 


26  Miss  Eliza  Leslie  edited  The  Gift  for  Carey  and  Hart  from  1835  through 
1839.  "Of  the  writers  of  prose,  the  outstanding  is  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
with  his  stories  of  Revolutionary  days  in  the  Carolinas  or  of  contemporary 
Southern  life."  Ralph  Thompson,  American  Literary  Annuals  &  Gift  Books. 
New  York:  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  1936.  p.  76. 

27  The  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XVII  (Oct.  5,  1839),  117,  carries  an  excerpt  entitled 
"A  Chapter  from  the  Damsel  of  Darien,"  with  the  comment,  "now  in  the  press 
of  Lea  and  Blanchard." 

28  (a)  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  The  Adventures  of  Robin  Day;  (b)  J.  H. 
Ingraham,  Burton;  or,  the  Sieges;  (c)  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Rob  of  the  Bowl:  A 
Legend  of  St.  Inigoe's. 

29  Samuel  Colman,  in  1839,  put  out  an  American  Dramatic  Library.  Vol.  I 
contains  Rufus  Dawes'  Geraldine,  Athenia  of  Damascus,  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems;  Vol.  II,  N.  P.  Willis'  Bianca  Visconti;  and  Vol.  Ill,  Willis'  Tortesa, 
the  Usurer. 
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76 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  S.  Car.  July  7.    [1839]30 
Dear  Lawson 

Your  letter  is  not  the  less  grateful  because  it  has  been  so  long 
delayed.  I  believe  I  am  liberal  enough  in  making  allowances  for 
my  friends.  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  business  and  believe  you 
to  have  been  a  good  deal  troubled  by  it.  Still,  I  think,  you  have 
a  great  deal  more  time  on  hand  than  you  are  willing  to  make  use 
of.  Men  of  the  world,  who  experience  a  great  many  of  its  out- 
of-door  cares,  are  very  apt  to  yield  themselves  up  to  a  sluggish 
and  seductive  languor  when  they  reach  the  privacies  of  their 
homes.  This  languor  grows  into  a  habit,  and  the  love  of  repose 
becomes  after  a  while  a  passion  which  makes  us  singularly  apt 
in  finding  excuses  for  its  indulgence,  and  singularly  insensible  to 
the  extent  of  its  ravages  upon  the  province  of  our  active  duties. 
Your  labors  of  the  day  will  actually  demand  but  the  respite  of  an 
hour  in  the  Evening,  and  after  that,  if  you  go  not  into  Society, 
nothing  could  be  more  easy,  after  dandling  the  children  and  send- 
ing them  to  bed,  than  to  sit  down  along  side  of  wife,  and  answer 
the  friendly  appeals  of  your  correspondents.  Perhaps,  when  you 
come  to  consider  the  evil  influence  &  rapid  growth  of  sluggish  and 
indifferent  habits,  such  a  rule  as  this  last  would  be  of  immense 
physical  &  mental  benefit  to  yourself.  Let  me  also  remind  you, 
as  an  additional  argument  in  your  own  case,  that  your  tempera- 
ment partakes  largely  of  the  lymphatic,  and  as  you  advance  in  life, 
you  will  require  more  and  more  the  goadings  of  a  strong  moral 
sense  to  prevent  you  from  yielding  yourself  up  to  that  love  of 
ease  which  is  quite  injurious  to  any  man  and  almost  dishonorable 
in  the  instance  of  one  who  thinks  and  writes  and  has  a  love 
of  letters  in  his  mind.  Think  of  this,  mon  ami,  and  let  a  sense 
of  fear  mingle  in  with  your  compunctious  writings.  In  your  wife's 
absence  you  must  feel  lonesome  enough,  and  had  I  any  good 
reason  and  any  money  to  spare,  you  should  not  be  long  alone.  My 
business  properly  calls  me  to  the  North,  and  nothing  but  a  sense  of 
duty  keeps  me  away.  My  wife,  as  you  seem  to  conjecture,  is  in  a 
'family  way',  and  looks  to  be  confined  in  September.  At  such 
a  time  nothing  but  absolute  and  unavoidable  necessity  should  take 
a  husband  from  home,  and  my  anxieties  in  respect  to  her  condition 


30  Dated  by  the  birth  of  Mary  Derrille  on  Friday,  Sept.  6,  1839.  The  family 
name  was  spelled  Derrill,  but  Simms  feminized  the  spelling  by  adding  an  e. 
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are  such  as  would  not  allow  me  very  readily  to  recognize  any 
necessity  sufficiently  urgent  to  call  me  abroad.  Next  summer, 
God  willing  —  not  to  speak  of  good  fortune,  we  shall  all  be  with 
you.  God  grant  that  we  may  be  all  flourishing  then  as  well  as  now. 
The  death  of  Mrs.  D.31  was  an  event  that  could  not  surprise  you, 
and  must  have  relieved  her  from  many  painful  infirmities.  Give 
my  best  regards  &  sympathies  to  Mr.  D.,  your  wife  &  Caroline. 
I  trust  you  all  feel  as  one  happy  family.  Your  verses,  'God  in 
Nature'  are  among  the  best  that  I  have  seen  from  your  pen. 
I  pronounced  them  yours  on  reading  them.  The  Sonnet  I  have  not 
laid  hands  on.32  They  do  not  send  me  the  Democratic  Review.  In 
fact,  they  have  ceased  sending  me  the  Knickerbocker,  an  omission 
for  which  I  cannot  account.  They  have  had  matter  enough  from 
me  to  pay  for  the  work  twenty  years  ahead.  The  M.  S.  Story  you 
will  please  return  me,  to  the  care  of  Beile,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Harpers.  They  have  some  M.S.S.  of  mine  to  return  at  the 
same  time.  The  subject  'the  World's  Changes',33  will  depend  upon 
the  handling.  At  present  I  cannot  imagine  what  you  would  do 
with  it,  and  cannot  therefore  conjecture  the  extent  of  its  value. 
The  name  suggests  to  my  mind  something  too  excursive  for  in- 
terest, and  too  didactic  altogether,  for  this  rapid,  rushing  &  pas- 
sionate age.  I  know  nothing  of  my  Tales  &  Poems,34  and  cannot 
say  whether  they  have  sold  or  not.  I  fear  not  well,  as  I  have  heard 
so  little  about  them.  The  peas  boiled  with  bacon  makes  a  favorite 
dish  with  us.  Boiled  with  rice,  equal  parts,  and  a  piece  of  bacon, 
seasoned  with  all-spice  &  pepper,  they  make  a  dish  vulgarly  called 
'Hop-in-John'  among  us  —  a  dish  of  which  our  children  are  all 
very  fond.  The  corn  coarsely  ground  and  boiled  to  a  tolerable 
consistency  —  say  that  of  mush,  —  makes  our  hominy,  and  is 
the  standing  breakfast  dish  with  us.  It  should  be  seasoned  with 
salt  while  boiling,  and  eaten  with  butter.  The  children  eat  molasses 


31  Mrs.  Robert  Donaldson,  mother  of  Mrs.  James  Lawson. 

32  "God  in  Nature"  appeared  in  the  Knick.,  XIII  (March  1839),  236.  In  the 
index  it  is  signed  H.  W.  Rockwell,  Esq.,  a  Lawson  pseudonym.  Lawson's  sonnet, 
"Andrew  Jackson,"  unsigned,  appeared  in  Dem.  Rev.,  V   (May  1839),  466. 

33  No  such  title  as  "The  World's  Changes"  is  included  in  Lawson's  col- 
lected poems. 

34  In  commenting  on  Simms'  volume  of  poems,  Southern  Passages  and  Pic- 
tures, the  Knick.,  XII  (Nov.  1838),  472,  says:  "The  publisher  has  obligingly 
furnished  us  with  several  sheets  of  the  work;  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  see,  that 
there  are  rich  stores  of  imaginative  poetry  in  the  volume.  .  .  ."  The  N.  Y.  R., 
IV  (Jan.  1839),  267,  comments  on  Simms'  collection  of  tales,  Carl  Werner: 
"We  consider  this  work  as  among  the  most  noticeable  of  the  appearances  of 
the  current  quarter.  It  is  a  production  of  no  common  order  in  the  class  of  works 
to  which  it  belongs." 
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with  it,  as  they  do  with  mush.  My  Damsel  of  Darien  is  through 
the  press  all  but  the  title  page  and  preface.  I  have  dedicated  it 
to  Paulding  chiefly  because  of  the  ungentlemanly  attacks  which 
have  been  lately  made  upon  him  by  Willis,35  and  for  other  reasons. 
The  first  hundred  pages,  the  proofs  of  which  I  did  not  read 
myself,  are  full  of  errors.  I  am  now  writing  a  History  of  S. 
Carolina,  in  one  vol.36 

Yrs  ever 

Simms 


My  dear  Lawson 


77 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  July  20  [1839] 


I  am  glad  you  write  in  such  excellent  spirits,  and  when  you 
report  yourself  so  busy  in  letters,  I  conclude,  with  satisfaction, 
that  your  mind  is  at  ease  &  your  body  not  overworked  with  the 
labors  of  the  day  &  office.  As  I  said  before,  your  verses  in  the 
Knickerbocker,  I  not  only  recognized  instantly,  but  think  them 
among  the  best  you  have  ever  written.  Those  in  the  Democratic 
Review  I  have  not  seen,  and  wish,  if  you  can  copy  them  or  get 
them  reprinted  or  send  me  a  copy  in  some  way,  you  would  do 
so,  when  I  would  sit  upon  them  judgmatically  and,  as  usual, 
dogmatically.  I  do  not  get  that  Journal,  and  know  nothing  of  its 
value.  If  it  pays  I  should  not  be  unwilling  to  become  a  con- 
tributor, but  really  all  these  periodicals  are  vehicles,  intended 
by  the  exercise  of  an  author's  brains  to  fill  an  impudent  publisher's 
pocket.  Clarke,  whose  Knickerbocker  is  his  constant  brag,  pays 
nothing,  and  even  while  declaiming  about  its  success  deplores  its 
inability  to  pay.  —  Touching  the  South.    Lit.  Messenger,  I  can 


35  Beers,  in  his  life  of  Willis,  gives  a  full  account  of  Willis'  attack  on 
Paulding  in  the  Corsair,  entitled  "Paulding,  the  Author  Disinterred."  Willis 
held  up  Paulding  to  scorn  as  a  writer  "who  revels  on  the  cut  of  a  coat  or  the 
ottomans  of  a  lady's  boudoir,  and  delights  in  the  soft  shades  of  a  glen."  Henry 
Augustin  Beers,  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis.  New  York  and  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  and  Company,  1885.  pp.  242-243. 

30  The  History  of  South  Carolina,  from  Its  First  European  Discovery  to  Its 
Erection  into  a  Republic:  with  a  Supplementary  Chronicle  of  Events  to  the 
Present  Time.  Charleston :  S.  Babcock  &  Co.,  1840.  Dedicated  to  the  Youth  of 
South  Carolina. 

37  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Lawson's  verses  in  the  Knickerbocker.  See  note 
32,  July  7,  1839. 
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only  say  that  I  paid  your  first  year's  subs,  and  if  White  38  owed 
me  any  thing,  I  should  instantly  order  you  to  be  credited  in  full. 
But  I  know  nothing  now  of  our  accounts.  He  owed  me  some 
150  or  200  dollars  but  printed  for  me  a  pamphlet 39  which  I  sus- 
pect, sweeps  off  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  the  debt.  I  have  not 
written  any  thing  for  him  for  a  long  time,  and  under  present 
aspects,  I  shall  not  be  in  the  mood  to  write  him  for  a  longer  time 
still.  I  wish  you  could  look  over  the  numbers  of  his  magazine 
which  you  have  in  possession,  and  find  one  containing  a  chapter 
under  the  title  of  "Jack  O'Lantern"  —  the  article  is  mine>  and 
I  wish  to  continue  it,  making  a  story,  of  political,  commercial  and 
moral  satire.  Show  the  article  to  Wetmore,  and  between  you 
let  me  know  what  you  think  of  it  as  an  introduction.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  it  possesses  considerable  spirit  and  is  well  written. 
Keep  the  thing  secret,  for  White  was  especially  pledged  to  my 
anonymous,  and  if  the  plan  is  continued  it  will  be  prudent  that 
the  author  should  remain  unknown.  I  am  now  writing  a  History 
of  South  Carolina  in  a  single  volume,  intended  for  the  use  of 
schools  and  for  the  general  reader,  who  in  these  piping  times, 
eschews  needfully  all  ponderous  quartos.  It  will  be  published  in 
the  fall.  My  "Damsel"  is  in  sheets,  though  laid  up  in  lavender. 
She  will  be  upon  the  town  in  September,  —  so  write  Lea  & 
Blanchard.  The  new  work  by  the  author  of  "Richard  Hurdis" 
is  in  press  —  the  second  vol.  being  under  way.40  I  think  I  shall 
have  to  remove  to  the  North  in  order  to  be  convenient  to  the 
printers.  Wetmore's  head  41  in  the  Mirror  is  one  of  the  very 
best  likenesses  —  the  engraving  is  as  coarse  as  Mr.  Economy 
Morris  could  well  make  it.    Who  is  Mr.  Harvey,  of  whom  you 


38  Thomas  W.  White  (1788-1843)  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  son 
of  a  tailor,  White  learned  the  printing  trade,  and  in  1834  took  the  directorship 
of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  He  relied  heavily  on  the  advice  of  Judge 
Tucker  and  other  friends  in  selecting  the  material  for  his  magazine.  Before 
his  death,  the  Messenger  had  become  the  first  among  literary  magazines  in  the 
South. 
_  39  See  note  39,  Aug.  30,  1837. 

40  Simms'  prodigious  activity  during  July,  1839,  is  illustrated  by  his  only 
partial  listing  here  of  works  in  various  stages  of  progress.  "Jack  O'Lantern," 
an  elaborate  continuation  of  which  he  now  discusses,  had  appeared  earlier  in 
S.  L.  M.,  IV  (May  1838),  336-339.  For  The  History  of  South  Carolina  see 
note  36,  July  7,  1839,  and  note  30,  July  27,  1840.  For  The  Damsel  of  Darien 
see  note  20,  c.  Sept.  2,  1838,  and  letters  of  Jan.  3,  Mar.  30,  June  16,  June  18, 
July  7,  and  Dec.  27,  1839.  "The  new  work  by  the  author  of  'Richard  Hurdis' " 
is  Border  Beagles.  See  note  52,  Sept.  15,  1840. 

41  An  engraving  with  a  facsimile  of  the  signature  of  Prosper  M.  Wetmore 
appeared  in  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XVII  (June  29,  1839). 
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speak  in  connection  with  the  names  immortal  ?  42  Paulding  & 
myself  have  already  been  in  correspondence  upon  the  subject  of 
the  dedication,  so,  I  trust,  you  have  written  a  very  prudent  letter. 
We  perfectly  understand  each  other.  The  Corsair  is  a  sorry 
Cruiser.43  She  does  not  promise  many  conquests,  nor  will  she 
bring  many  rich  prizes  into  port  —  not  in  her  present  sailing, 
and  with  such  light  metal  as  she  carries.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Forrest's  wife  &  child  may  prosper.  This  acquisition,  he  will 
discover,  takes  wonderfully  from  his  strength  and  independence. 
In  the  conviction  of  what  he  has  now  to  lose  will  spring  up 
timidities,  apprehensions,  doubts,  fear  &  dependence,  of  which 
he  never  dreamed  before.  But  these  bring  flowers,  and  fruits,  and 
love  sits  among  them,  to  soothe  fear,  and  cheer  despondency,  and 
so,  he  is  well  compensated  at  last  for  all  the  griefs  of  his  new 
relations.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you  soon,  and  tell  me  of  all  the 
small  authors  &  the  great.  See  that  the  Harpers  send  that  M.  S. 
promptly.    I  shall  soon  want  it. 

Yrs.  Ever, 

Simms 

78 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Dec.  27.  [1839]44 

A  merry  Christmas  to  you,  my  dear  Lawson,  good  health,  long 
life,  and  the  generous  smiles  of  fortune.  You  are  a  good  fellow, 
with  all  your  infirmities,  and  deserve  quite  as  many  of  the  goods 
of  life,  as  are  destined  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  mortality.  It  is  my 
earnest  prayer  that  you  may  have  them.  Express  these  wishes 
to  Mrs.  L.  as  well  on  the  part  of  my  wife  as  myself.  For  us, 
we  have  not  been  so  well  blessed,  though,  compared  with  the  lot 
of  millions,  ours  may  still  be  found  sufficiently  enviable.  I  have 
suffered  from  indispositions  of  various  kinds,  and  though  passed 


42  T.  K.  Hervey,  editor  of  London  Athenaeum,  writer  of  both  prose  and 
poetry. 

43  See  note  8,  March  30,  1839. 

44  Dated  by  Simms'  quarrel  with  Lawson.  In  the  Knick.,  XIV  (Nov.  1839), 
457-458,  Lawson  had  caustically  reviewed  The  Damsel  of  Darien,  to  the  effect 
that  Simms  had  failed  to  please  those  who  read  merely  to  beguile  an  evening 
hour,  or  to  instruct  those  who  wished  to  improve  their  minds.  The  author's 
very  "depth  of  thought  and  power  of  reasoning,  Will-o'-the-wisp-like,  entice 
him  from  his  purpose.  .  .  .  With  all  his  power  of  description,  his  knowledge  of 
human  character,  and  his  felicity  of  expression,  Mr.  Simms  is  often  careless, 
and  occasionally  affected.  .  .  ." 
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from  home,  my  Christmas  was  not  unaccompanied  by  bodily 
pain.  I  have  been  suffering  from  cold,  from  derangement  of  the 
organs,  and  low  spirits.  For  the  latter,  I  can  give  no  good  reason, 
unless  it  be  a  most  humiliating  lack  of  money,  which  compels 
me  to  leave  my  debts  unpaid,  and  to  incur  new  ones.  Books  do 
not  sell,  and  Cotton  sells  for  nothing  and  a  fraction :  So  that  the 
only  interests  in  which  I  have  hope,  are  almost  equally  without 
a  market.  Can  you  make  no  contracts  for  me  as  a  periodical 
writer,  —  one  who  will  slash  without  sparing.  Can't  you  get  up 
some  literary  humbug,  in  which,  a  poor  devil,  who  has  never  yet 
had  a  humbug  raised  in  his  behalf,  may  cut  a  successful  caper. 
Are  you  a  friend,  and  can  you  not  do  these  things? 

I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do,  in  the  excess  &  zeal  of  your 
friendship.  You  can  write  a  notice  of  my  last  and  best  book  which 
damns  its  reputation  &  defeats  its  sale.  This  is  an  admirable 
trait  of  friendship;  as  if  when  you  did  not  like  the  book,  it  was 
morally  incumbent  upon  you  to  review  it.  On  this  head  you  fancy 
you  have  been  doing  very  generous  things.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
my  Carolina  friends  &  critics,  not  only  look  upon  the  critique  in 
the  Knickerbocker  as  unjust,  but  as  the  most  unfavorable  notice 
that  they  have  seen.  What  think  you  of  that?  It  may  be  that 
this  opinion  will  make  you  open  your  eyes,  and,  perhaps,  lead  you 
to  the  conclusion  that  you  have  not  altogether  been  so  very  kind 
as  you  intended.  Let  us  therefore,  look  a  little  farther  into  the 
matter.  In  the  first  place  you  speak  of  the  Damsel  as  a  novel. 
It  is  no  more  a  novel  than  Ivanhoe.  It  is  a  romance  —  the 
standards  of  which  are  as  different  from  those  of  the  novel,  as 
its  characteristics  are.  Determine  the  merits  of  Ivanhoe  by  such 
rules  as  would  govern  the  judgment  of  the  critic  in  review  of 
Tom  Jones,  and  it  is  the  veriest  trash  under  the  sun.  In  the  next 
place  you  assume  that  I  have  written  the  work  to  please  the 
mere  reader  of  an  exciting  narrative  —  one  who  would  suffer 
annoyance  if  required  to  think.  Why  should  you  assume  this? 
I  have  nowhere  declared  such  an  intention,  and  the  very  fact  that 
my  material  seems  beyond  the  wants  of  such  a  class  should  alone 
have  been  conclusive  that  it  was  not  meant  for  it.  You  again 
appear  to  think  that  I  have  set  out  to  satisfy  two  distinct  and 
opposing  classes  of  readers;  and  the  reader  of  the  critique  is 
assured  that  in  doing  so,  I  have  failed  —  I  have  on  the  contrary 
displeased  both,  —  and  between  two  stools,  I  have  come  to  the 
ground.    You  make  no  analysis  of  the  plot  which  you  yet  de- 
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nounce  —  you  say  nothing  of  the  author's  success  in  drawing 
character,  —  which  is,  confessedly,  one  of  the  most  important 
requisites  in  modern  romance  &  novel  writing,  and  which  is  the 
grand  secret  of  Walter  Scott's  preeminence.  You  say  not  that 
many  characters  are  well  drawn  —  but  you  complain  that  many 
are  unnecessarily  drawn;  and  of  three  extracts  which  you  make, 
two  are  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  blame,  and  exception  is  taken 
to  the  third,  because  one  of  its  incidental  and  unimportant  similes 
happens  to  be  an  old  one.  The  opinion  expressed  here  is  that 
the  review  must  have  been  written  by  a  very  captious  critic  re- 
solved upon  nothing  but  fault  finding.  The  word  speech 45  to 
which  you  take  such  grievous  exception  is  used  with  propriety 
in  two  places  out  of  three,  and  is  one  of  those  miserable  little 
trifles  which  did  not  fall  within  the  province  of  a  liberal  criticism. 
I  know  no  writer  so  faulty  in  these  verbal  respects  as  Walter 
Scott,  and  I  know  none  of  his  critics  who  ever  thought  in  review- 
ing a  work  of  six  hundred  closely  printed  pages  to  dwell  upon 
the  alliterations  which  might  have  been  met  with  here  and  there, 
in  six  lines,  and  those  lines  too  being  the  hurried  dialogue  between 
two  unlettered  bandits.  But  assuming  that  your  objections  are 
all  well  founded,  it  is  objected  to  the  criticism  that  it  seeks  to 
point  out  nothing  but  objections.  It  looks  for  nothing  but  faults. 
It  studiously  avoids  all  the  larger  topics  which  should  have  been 
discussed  in  the  examination  of  the  work,  and  consequently  is 
unjust.  It  is  objected  that  if  you  have  spoken  the  truth  in  what 
is  said,  that  you  have  foreborne  to  speak  the  whole  truth  —  that 
you  have  suppressed  all  that  might  have  been  said  in  favor  of 
the  work.  Mere  verbal  correctness,  good  similes,  and  the  simple 
exclusion  of  irrelevant  matter  do  not  constitute  the  only,  or  even 
the  greater  &  more  distinctive  essentials  of  a  novel  or  romance. 
Is  nothing  to  be  said  of  the  invention  which  it  displays,  the  fancy, 
the  imagination  —  the  creative  faculty  which  makes  the  material 
to  live,  breathe,  &  burn.  Is  nothing  to  be  said  of  that  epic 
singleness  of  object  which,  in  the  Damsel,  fixes  the  eye  of  the 


45  Lawson  says  in  the  same  review  in  reference  to  Simms'  use  of  the  word, 
'speech' :  "For  this  word  our  author  has  a  peculiar  fondness :  in  every  dozen 
pages,  we  might  almost  say,  we  meet  with  it  a  dozen  times,  and  not  always 
in  a  correct  sense.  .  .  .  We  have  no  doubt  that  these  are  used  in  the  heat  of 
composition,  and  for  want  of  careful  revision,  remain  as  originally  written.  That 
The  Damsel  of  Darien  was  written  in  a  hurried  manner,  we  think  the  proofs 
are  numerous.  In  fact,  Mr.  Simms  writes  so  much,  and  publishes  so  often,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible,  with  all  his  genius,  that  he  can  always  avoid  incor- 
rectness of  phrase,  and  tautology  in  expression." 
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Hero  &  the  reader,  equally  upon  one  great  aim  &  purpose  which 
is  steadily  pursued,  amidst  trials,  &  tortures,  &  persecution,  to  its 
triumphant  close.  Is  nothing  to  be  said  of  the  felicity  of  moral, 
&  natural  painting  in  the  description  of  scenes  equally  wild, 
wondrous  &  true  —  scenes  of  strife  &  repose  —  of  passion  & 
of  tenderness  —  of  hope,  fear,  shame,  malignity,  and  every  pas- 
sion to  which  man  &  his  nature  are  liable.  All  these  appear  in 
the  Damsel.  Is  nothing  to  be  said  of  that  consistency  of  moral 
drawing  which,  in  this  work,  far  beyond  any  that  I  have  ever 
executed,  preserves  its  various  characters  from  beginning  to  end 
in  a  perfect  vraisemblance  &  symmetry  of  costume  —  and  that 
liberality  of  portraiture  which  makes  the  groups  far  more  numer- 
ous than  any  I  have  yet  collected  in  any  of  my  works.  Let  me 
ask  you  what  is  the  character  of  Vasco  Nunez  as  drawn  in  the 
book  —  of  Careta,  of  the  astrologer,  of  the  Arch  Bishop,  of 
Pedranias,  of  Pizarro,  of  the  boy-avenger,  of  Teresa,  of  Caonabo, 
of  his  wife,  of  Zemaco,  of  Quarequa,  &c.  Here  is  a  group  as 
numerous  as  were  ever  drawn  by  the  pen  of  the  Romancer;  yet 
I  pretend  to  say  that  each  in  this  group  has  his  distinctive  qualities 
&  characteristics  from  the  beginning,  which  he  preserves  with 
singular  consistency  to  the  close.  And  this  is  one  of  the  chief 
merits  —  nay,  the  chief  objects  of  the  work, — of  which  the 
Critic  has  not  said  a  word.  I  say  nothing  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
composition,  of  the  spirit  of  the  scenes,  of  the  poetry  which  I 
have  endeavoured  to  pour  along  the  narrative,  elevating  it  to  the 
high  standards  of  romantic  composition  under  which  I  set  out  to 
write.  These,  as  a  lover  of  poetry,  you  should  see  for  yourself, 
but  of  these  you  say  nothing.  So  far  from  writing  for  the 
vulgar  in  this  book,  I  never  thought  of  them.  I  have  written  for 
the  refined,  the  generous,  the  lofty  —  for  those  who  love  fine 
sentiment,  true  poetry,  tenderness  of  heart,  true  affection,  endur- 
ing constancy,  fearless  valor,  and  solemn  elevation  of  aim  & 
purpose.  The  Damsel  of  Darien,  is,  indeed  a  Poem.  At  least  I 
have  sought  to  make  it  such,  and  as  such  I  require  that  it  should 
be  judged  in  all  those  essential  respects  which  belong  to  the 
standards  I  have  designated.  The  mere  story  is  a  small  matter; 
if  there  be  story  enough  in  my  book,  sufficiently  lively,  bold,  & 
animated  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  reader,  I  am  content  —  the 
development  of  character,  the  manner,  the  grace,  the  eloquence 
—  nay,  the  Episodes  if  there  be  such,  —  are  always  meant  for 
the  more  intellectual  classes  of  readers.    Now,  if  you  will  look 
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again  at  the  Knickerbocker,  and  read  the  notices  of  other  books 
on  each  side  of  that  written  by  you,  you  will  find  that  the 
most  trashy  publications  of  the  season  are  all  spoken  of  in  lan- 
guage more  favorable  than  that  of  the  Damsel.46  Nay,  the 
language  of  your  criticism,  has  led  to  its  adoption  in  reference 
to  the  novel  of  Mr.  Dawes  —  Nix's  Mate 47  and  a  special  reference 
to  my  supposed  deficiencies  is  especially  made,  simply  I  suspect, 
that  the  rebuke  administered  to  him  may  be  salved  by  an  oblique 
comparison  with  myself.  With  regard  to  the  course  of  the 
Knickerbocker,  I  believe  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  am  dis- 
satisfied with  it.  Its  notices  of  my  books  for  the  last  three  years 
have  either  been  positively  unfavorable,  or  the  Editor  has  slurred 
over  their  claims  in  a  brief  paragraph  in  which  he  avowed  him- 
self not  to  have  read  them  or  something  of  similar  sort;  while  he 
has  puffed  in  a  most  extravagant  manner,  the  performances  of 
the  most  miserable  pretenders.  Thus  you  will  find  on  reference 
to  that  journal  that  such  books  as  Harry  Franco,  Charles  Vincent, 
Sidney  Clifton  &c.48  have  been  spoken  of  in  longer  notices  &  with 
larger  commendation,  than  Pelayo,  Carl  Werner,  So.  Pass  & 
Pictures  &  The  Damsel  of  Darien.  This,  I  do  not  complain  of  as 
a  lack  of  friendship  but  as  an  act  of  injustice.  I  trust  that  there 
is  not  one  of  my  books,  the  very  name  of  which,  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  every  reader,  memories  of  its 
contents,  sufficiently  favorable  to  save  it  from  comparison  with 
publications  of  the  sort  described.  —  But  enough  of  this  topic, 
which  is  sufficiently  ungracious.  When  you  take  pains  to  assure 
me  that  what  you  have  written  has  been  dictated  by  the  kindest 
spirit,  you  take  upon  yourself  a  very  unnecessary  labor.  You  will 
concieve  me  therefore,  in  this  long  preamble  to  have  found  no 
fault  with  any  part  of  you  but  your  judgment.  You  have  too 
frequently  quoted  to  me  one  of  your  own  lines,  not  to  make  me 
feel  that  it  is  a  favorite  with  you;  and  I  must  warn  you  not  to 
suffer  yourself  to  be  decieved  with  a  dogma,  (which  can  only 
be  tolerated  as  ironical)   which  teaches  a  doctrine  so  unjust  as 


46  A  New  Home:  Who'll  Follow?  or  Glimpses  of  Western  Life,  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Clavers  (five  pages  of  this  critique  against  Lawson's  two  of  Simms), 
and  Nix's  Mate:  An  Historical  Romance  of  America,  by  Rufus  Dawes. 

47  In  the  review  of  Nix's  Mate  the  comparison  is  drawn :  "Like  Mr.  Simms, 
in  his  latest  production,  elsewhere  noticed,  Mr.  Dawes  [author  of  Nix's  Mate], 
excites  our  admiration  in  parts  only  of  his  work." 

48  "Harry  Franco"  was  the  pseudonym  of  Charles  F.  Briggs.  It  was  derived 
from  his  novel,  The  Adventures  of  Harry  Franco,  written  in  1839.  Charles 
Vincent;  or,  The  Two  Clerks  and  Sidney  Clifton,  or  Vicissitudes  in  Both 
Hemispheres  received  a  joint  review  in  the  Knick.,  XIV  (Aug.  1839),  182-183. 
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to  make  fault  finding  the  merit  of  a  Critic.  The  merit  of  a 
Critic,  like  the  merit  of  any  other  judge  whether  elected  or  self 
constituted,  is  to  see  that  justice  is  done,  —  not  to  desire  to 
pass  judgment,  but  to  award  justice.  I  am  the  more  urgent  in 
pressing  this  truism  upon  you,  from  the  projects  of  Criticisms, 
which,  by  your  last  letter,  I  see  you  have  in  hand.  On  these 
subjects,  and  whether  you  should  undertake  them  or  not,  I  will 
not  advise  you.  You  must  consult  with  other  friends  to  whom 
you  had  better  submit  your  M.  S.  I  would  not  advise  you  to 
submit  to  Bryant  the  paper  which  you  propose  to  write  about 
him.  It  might  place  him  in  a  very  awkward  situation.  But  if 
you  will  take  my  counsel  you  will  not  only  submit  every  thing 
you  write  to  Wetmore,  but  submit  with  deference  to  his  judgment 
upon  it.  While  I  give  you  all  credit  for  honest  impartiality,  for 
talent,  fancy  &  imagination,  I  have  never  disguised  from  you  my 
conviction  that  you  are  rash  &  hasty,  —  and  from  the  excess  of 
your  impulses  are  forever  marring  your  own  objects.  But  for 
this  rashness  of  judgment,  which  is  more  especially  obvious  in 
your  literary  enterprises  &  opinions,  your  own  success  in  repeated 
instances  must  have  been  very  unqualified.  This  is  my  deliberate 
conviction.  There  is  another  evil  result  of  this  rashness  of  judg- 
ment which  is  particularly  calculated  to  endanger  your  criticisms 
—  it  is,  that  it  tempts  you  to  be  too  soon  satisfied  with  the  light 
you  have  upon  a  subject,  and  leads  you  to  a  decision  before 
you  have  sufficiently  examined  it  under  all  lights.  In  reviewing 
a  work,  you  are  required  not  merely  to  review  the  story,  —  for, 
if  that  were  all  that  were  required  from  the  critic,  there  would 
not  be  a  butcher's  boy  who  could  not  form  as  good  and  correct 
an  opinion  as  the  wisest  scholar;  but  you  are  to  review  the 
thousand  qualities  of  the  writer  —  his  skill  as  an  artist,  his  moral 
sense,  his  invention,  his  taste,  his  knowledge  of  character,  of 
human  passion,  and  foibles,  his  powers  of  expression,  and  the 
range  and  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  which  is  possessed  by  his 
genius.  To  do  this  effectually  calls  for  long  study  of  these 
qualities,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  writings  which  are  sim- 
ilar, and  corresponding  sympathies  with  a  kind  of  performance 
to  which  they  belong.  A  heart  susceptible  of  human  feelings,  and 
a  mind  not  rendered  obtuse  by  a  particular  &  foreign  direction 
in  its  pursuits,  are  also  necessary  to  so  serious  a  task.  —  You 
alarm  me  when  you  speak  of  finding  fault  with  such  a  writer  as 
Bryant.    I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  is  faultless  —  for  who  can 
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be  ?  —  but  I  must  say  I  never  met  with  a  writer,  ancient  or 
modern  —  English  or  American  so  uniformly  correct.  Beware 
then,  lest  you  suffer  a  difference  of  taste,  to  lead  you  to  a  false 
judgment.  A  difference  of  taste  does  not  justify  censure;  and 
where  you  have  to  deal  with  one  so  perfect  as  Bryant,  you  should 
rather  infer  the  things  which  do  not  please  you,  were  not  written 
for  you,  and  not  that  they  are  censurable  or  unworthy.  This  is  a 
distinction  which  modern  critics  seldom  keep  in  mind  —  nay,  it 
is  one,  which  men  will  always  find  hard  to  keep  in  mind.  They 
continually  denounce  as  worthless  those  objects,  against  which 
they  can  allege  no  higher  charge  than  that  simply  they  fail  to 
please  themselves.  I  have  read  Bryant  as  a  friend  &  an  admirer 
for  many  years  —  a  boyish  criticism  of  mine  pronounced  him 
the  first  American  Poet,  when,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  went, 
the  judgment  found  no  concurrence  from  any  other  quarter,  till 
a  long  period  after  —  and,  to  this  day,  I  assure  you,  I  should  find 
it  difficult  to  lay  my  hand  upon  a  solitary  verse  of  his  acknowl- 
edged writings  and  say  —  'here  is  a  fault'.  [Let]  this  teach  you, 
caution.  Recollect  the  line  of  Spenser  which,  compelling  bold- 
ness, yet  says  emphatically  —  "Be  not  too  bold."49  No  praise 
that  you  could  bestow,  could  atone  to  Bryant  or  any  author  for  a 
rash  judgment  which  pronounced  other  parts  of  his  writings, 
which  he  probably  esteemed  his  best,  to  be  his  least  valuable  or 
his  most  defective.  Once  more,  I  counsel  you  to  be  cautious.  — - 
But  here  I  must  conclude.  I  am  almost  at  the  close  of  my  second 
sheet,  and  the  subjects  before  me  are  unexhausted.  I  must  resume 
them  in  another  letter.  Meanwhile,  I  beg  you  will  submit  this  to 
Wetmore,  as  a  mutual  friend,  who  will  determine  whether  the 
opinions  I  have  here  expressed  throughout,  are  not  the  safest 
&  best  for  your  guidance.  He  will  also  say  if  my  opinion  of  the 
critique  is  not  a  correct  one.  There  is  one  thing  farther.  After 
enumerating  sundry  persons  as  forming  your  gallery  of  Portraits, 
all  of  which  are  unexceptionable  &  go  well  enough  together  — 
you  speak  of  two  N.  Y.  merchants,  whom  you  do  not  name. 
Here  I  must  again  counsel  you  to  be  cautious,  and  before  you 
classify  persons  &  portraits  between  which  there  may  be  no 
family  likeness,  no  sympathy,  and  no  common  objects,  take  Wet- 
more's  advice.  Let  your  party  be  a  select  one,  and  such  as  the 
several  parties  to  it  will  not  be  ashamed  or  angry  to  be  seen  in. 


49  Faerie  Queene,  Book  III,  Canto  XI,  Stanza  54. 
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I  trust  that  you  do  not  propose  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Strong,50  Mr.  Willis, 
or  Mr.  Harry  Franco,  as  fit  fellows  to  go  along  with  Bryant  & 
Wetmore.  Tell  Wetmore  I  shall  endeavor  to  write  him  in  a  few 
days.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  Caroline  is  better.  Tell  Mrs.  Lawson 
that  my  wife,  in  sending  her  love,  repeats  her  desire,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  recieve  her  friend  Miss  [illegible],  whom  we  shall 
strive  to  make  as  comfortable  and  happy  as  we  can,  in  our 
secluded  forest  home.  Pray  say  also  to  Ticknor  that  I  have  no 
letter  from  him,  through  any  friend.  For  the  present,  my  dear 
Lawson,  yours  ever  critically  &  friendly. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

79:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Dec.  29.  [1839]51 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  resume  my  pen  to  answer  a  few  of  the  inquiries  which  you 
put  touching  my  own  personal  career.  There  is  little  in  it  that 
would  be  interesting  to  any  reader,  unless  it  be  such  portions 
of  it,  as  a  sense  of  delicacy  would  forbid  me  at  present  to  reveal. 
My  family  was  a  good  one  —  the  paternal  side  from  Ireland, 
the  maternal  from  Virginia.  They  were  Singletons.  My  mother's 
parents  removed  to  Carolina  long  before  the  revolution.  All  of 
them  took  a  distinct  part  on  the  patriotic  side  in  the  struggle 
with  the  mother  country.  My  great  Grandfather,  Thomas  Single- 
ton, was  one  of  the  forty  citizens  of  Charleston,  especially 
selected  by  the  British,  after  the  capture  of  that  city,  as  a  guaranty 
&  pledge  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  people ;  and  con- 
veyed by  them  in  a  prison  ship  to  St.  Augustine,  where,  through 
the  better  part  of  the  three  years  war  which  followed,  he  re- 
mained a  close  prisoner,  suffering  every  species  of  privation  & 
ill  usage,  with  his  compatriots,  which  were  notoriously  employed 
by  the  British  to  subdue  their  spirits  and  compel  them  to  exert 
their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  invaders.  Their  resolution  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  brutal  &  ungenerous  attempts  of  their 
foes.  Moultrie,  in  his  memoir,  will  give  you  enough  of  the  de- 


50  George  D.  Strong  was  a  popular  magazine  contributor. 

51  Dated  by  the  contents  of  a  letter  written  two  days  previously,  when  Simms 
promised  to  resume  'unexhausted  subjects'  in  another  letter,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  Simms,  in  listing  his  work  in  this  letter,  mentions  no  achievement 
after  1839. 
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tails  to  enable  you  to  form  some  judgment  in  the  matter.52  There 
you  will  find  my  Grandfather's  name  with  the  rest.  Other  of  my 
relatives  were  with  Marion's  Brigade  throughout  the  war,  and 
behaved  bravely.53  My  immediate  ancestors  were  poor.  My  father 
was  unfortunate  in  business.  My  mother  died  while  I  was  an 
infant  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse.  I  had  two  brothers  who  died  about 
the  same  time.  The  ruin  of  his  concerns,  the  death  of  his  wife  & 
these  two  Children,  seriously  affected  the  spirits  of  my  father, 
who  emigrated  to  the  Southwest,  a  discontented  &  forever  wander- 
ing man.  He  was  a  volunteer  from  Tennessee  under  Jackson, 
in  the  invasion  of  the  Creek  nation  &  Seminoles,  and  formed 
one  in  the  Western  Army  against  the  invaders  of  New  Orleans. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  &  enthusiasm  of  character,  a  lively 
&  playful  temper  —  full  of  humour,  and  no  small  poet  in  the 
acceptation  of  those  days.54  I  have  had  until  lately  several  speci- 
mens of  his  verses,  which  were  smooth,  sensible,  and  not  deficient 
in  point.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  humourous  writing,  and 
some  of  his  Hudibrastics  have  been  thought  quite  excellent.  A 
single  epigrammatic  verse  which  I  remember  and  which  was 
written  by  him  at  a  time  when  a  report  prevailed  of  General  Jack- 
son's death,  will  at  once  give  you  an  idea  of  his  taste,  and  of  the 
great  attachment  he  had  for  that  veteran.  The  idea  of  the  verse, 
you  will  readily  recognize  as  an  old  one : 

"Jackson  is  dead",  cries  noisy  fame, 

But  Truth  replies  "That  Cannot  be : 

Jackson  &  Glory  are  the  same, 
Both  born  to  Immortality." 


52  For  information  concerning  Simms'  great-grandfather,  see :  (a)  William 
Moultrie,  Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution.  New  York,  1802.  Vol.  II,  pp. 
138-142;  (b)  Edward  McCrady,  History  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
1775-1780.  New  York,  1902,  p.  717;  (c)  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genea- 
logical Magazine,  XXXIII   (1932),  4. 

53  John  Singleton,  grandfather  of  Simms,  was  a  captain  in  command  of  a 
detachment  under  Marion.  His  brothers,  Bracey  and  Ripley,  were  among  a 
group  who  formed  a  company  of  foot  soldiers  in  Charlestown  on  August  16, 
1775.  The  recommended  uniform  for  this  company  was  to  consist  of  scarlet 
French  frock  coats  with  white  lapels,  collars  and  cuffs ;  white  waistcoats  and 
breeches ;  buskins  and  black  garters.  The  officers  wore  a  silver  girdle  and  loop. 

54  "The  elder  Simms  .  .  .  removed  to  Tennessee  where  he  held  a  commission 
in  Coffee's  celebrated  brigade  of  mounted  men,  commanded  by  Jackson  in  the 
war  against  the  Creek  and  Seminole  Indians."  Southern  Bivouac,  I  (Oct.  1885), 
261.  Trent,  speaking  of  Simms'  father,  says  :  "The  man  who  had  killed  his  own 
horse  for  food,  and  lived  on  it  for  seven  days,  was  no  ordinary  hero  in  the 
eyes  of  his  son."  Trent,  p.  13. 
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My  father  left  me  when  an  infant  to  the  care  of  an  aged  Grand- 
mother.55 Our  resources  were  small,  &  the  old  lady  was  one  to 
economize  them  to  the  uttermost.  My  education  accordingly  was 
almost  wholly  nominal  &  was  wretchedly  neglected.  It  consisted  of 
some  three  or  four  years  at  a  common  English  Grammar  School, 
and  when,  as  I  grew  older,  my  father  desired  to  remove  me  to  the 
West,  the  old  lady  refused  to  surrender  me,  &  I  too,  who  had 
grown  attached  to  her,  absolutely  refused  to  go.56  A  law  suit  was 
the  consequence,  and  the  case  became  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 
At  ten  years  of  age,  my  answer  was  relied  upon  by  the  Judge,  to 
make  his  decision.57  I  declared  my  wish  to  remain  with  my 
Grandmother,  and  the  rights  of  the  father  were  set  aside,  —  I 
now  think  improperly,  and  as  I  now  believe,  to  my  irretrievable 
injury  in  many  respects.  Had  I  gone  with  my  father,  I  should 
have  shown  less  feeling,  but  more  world  wisdom.  I  should  then 
have  recieved  the  additional  education  the  want  of  which  I  often 
feel  &  shall  continue  to  feel  while  I  live.  But  though  I  tell  you  that 
I  was  thus  a  sufferer  in  school  &  collegiate  tuition,  I  do  not  mean 
you  to  understand  that  my  mind  suffered  from  idleness.  On  the 
contrary  I  was  an  insatiate  reader,  and  a  no  less  insatiate  watcher 
of  the  actions  &  a  listener  to  the  conversation  of  men.  In  those 
days  it  was  a  part  of  the  domestic  law  that  boys  should  hear 
everything  &  say  nothing,  and  my  old  grandmother  was  a  stern 
though  affectionate  parent,  and  taught  me  the  first  great  lesson 
without  which  we  learn  none  —  obedience.  In  those  days  I  was 
a  student,  and  an  unsleeping  one.  My  reading  was  not  perhaps 
less  valuable  because  it  was  most  desultory.  An  inquiring,  self 
judging  mind,  such  as  I  hold  mine  to  be,  can  never  be  hurt  by 
reading  mixed  books,  since  it  is  always  resolute  to  judge  for  itself, 
and  very  soon  acquires  a  habit  of  discriminating.  I  soon  emptied  all 
the  bookcases  of  my  acquaintances.  I  began  to  scribble  when  I 
was  twelve,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  and  my  first  achievements 
in  verse  were  the  versification  of  sundry  of  the  most  spirited  events 
of  the  last  war,  those  particularly  which  took  place  on  the  ocean. 

55  Jane  Miller  Singleton  (Mrs.  Jacob  Gates). 

56  At  his  refusal  to  go  to  his  father,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
his  father's  brother  to  kidnap  the  child  on  the  streets  of  Charleston. 

57  A  galaxy  of  legal  talent  appeared  in  the  case,  which  was  tried  before 
Judge  EHhu  Hall  Bay.  Robert  Y.  Hayne  (later  the  formidable  opponent  of 
Webster)  and  John  S.  Richardson  (later  Judge),  father  of  Maynard  Richard- 
son, to  whom  Simms  dedicated  Atalantis,  represented  the  grandmother. 
Benjamin  C.  Yancey  (father  of  William  L,.  Yancey),  eminent  lawyer,  appeared 
for  the  elder  Simms. 
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My  matter  was  wretched  enough,  but  the  music  of  my  rhythm, 
even  at  that  period  was  singularly  unexceptionable.  At  15  I  com- 
menced to  publish  in  the  newspapers,  and  at  16,  17  &  18  I  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Charleston  Courier,  Gazette  &c.58  A 
little  after  this  I  began  to  make  books,  a  vocation  which,  at  30 
has  accumulated  no  small  number  on  the  shelves  of  the  Book- 
sellers. At  18  I  began  to  read  law,  at  19  I  entered  a  Lawyer's 
office,  at  21  I  was  admitted  to  practice,  and  was  a  married  man. 
I  was  evidently  living  fast.  During  these  latter  periods,  I  was 
more  or  less  constantly  concerned  in  or  connected  with  literarv 
periodicals,  monthly,  semi-monthly,  &  weekly.  Some  of  these  you 
have  seen,  and  can  perhaps  better  speak  of  than  myself.  At  the 
close  of  1829  I  had  engaged  in  the  more  laborious  vocation  of 
editing  a  daily  newspaper,59  and  as  you  were  a  contemporary  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  say  with  what  spirit  &  success.  Speaking 
without  affectation  I  must  declare  that  my  editorial  writings  were 
those  of  a  crude,  inexperienced  boy  —  my  prose  style  was  not 
fixed  &  very  cumbrous,  unless  where  my  feelings  were  aroused, 
and  then  if  my  style  was  better,  my  matter  was  apt  to  be  much 
worse.  I  was  commonly  rash  &  hasty,  frequently  violent  and 
unjust  —  though,  I  flatter  myself,  never  abusive  or  low, —  and 
many  were  the  sentiments  and  judgments  which  I  then  uttered, 
of  which  I  am  heartily  sorry  &  repentant  now.  The  paper  which 
I  conducted  led  off  against  the  nullification  doctrine.  It  had  been 
declining  in  public  estimation  long  before  I  purchased  it  &  had 
got  so  low  that  when  I  —  most  imprudently  —  bought  it,  it 
must  have  been  discontinued  but  for  the  sale  &  transfer  into  new 
hands.  It  resuscitated  somewhat  after  it  fell  into  my  hands,  and 
but  for  my  taking,  (as  it  afterward  proved)  the  unpopular  side 
of  the  question  in  Carolina,  it  must  have  succeeded.  But  all  the 
sources  of  income  which  it  derived  from  the  Nullifiers,  and  which 
contributed  fully  one-half  of  its  profits — were  suddenly  dried  up, 
and  at  the  close  of  a  2l/2  years  term  of  mental  torture,  I  was  only 
too  happy  to  give  it  up.  In  that  time,  I  had  lost  all  the  little 


58  Simms  neglects  to  mention  here  his  youthful  magazine,  the  Album,  which 
he  began  to  edit  when  he  was  little  more  than  nineteen  years  old.  The  Album 
was  a  miniature  weekly,  its  first  number  appearing  on  July  2,  1825.  Twenty- 
six  consecutive  numbers,  ending  with  that  of  Dec.  24,  1825,  are  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley.  The  last  number  announces  a  scheduled  appearance  for 
the  next  week,  but  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  issue  exists 
after  Dec.  24,  1825.  The  work  was  printed  and  published  by  Gray  and  Ellis, 
9  Broad  Street,   Charleston. 

59  The  City  Gazette. 
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maternal  property  which  I  had, — had  incurred  a  heavy  debt  which 
I  had  no  visible  means  of  paying,  and  portions  of  which  are  on 
record  against  me  even  now,  and  had  lost  by  death,  nearly  every 
relative  I  had  in  the  world,  including  Grandmother,  Father,  & 
wife.  My  mental  sufferings  during  this  period  from  domestic  trials 
&  privations  &  the  accursed  cares  which  came  with  the  necessity 
of  raising  money,  nearly  drove  me  mad,  and  must  account  for  if 
they  may  not  excuse,  the  frequently  savage  &  bitter  character  of 
my  public  essays.  In  1832  I  sold  out  the  newspaper  establishment, 
which  survived  my  departure  only  to  the  close  of  the  year.  Up  to 
this  period  my  publications  consisted  of  some  four  volumes  of 
verse,  not  to  speak  of  the  literary  journals  in  which  I  was  part. 
These  were  "1.  Lyrical  &  Other  Poems", —  a  volume  of  some 
200  pages  —  2.  "Early  Lays",  about  130  pages, —  3.  "The  Vision 
of  Cortes  &  Other  Poems",  about  the  same  size,  &  4.  "The  Tri 
Color  or  the  3  days  of  Blood  in  Paris",60  which  contained  from 
80  to  90  pages.  Of  these  the  first  contained  the  most  decided  proof 
of  poetical  ability,  while  the  latter  exhibits  the  most  correctness. 
Perhaps,  it  would  not  be  amiss,  in  order  to  show  what  the  opinion 
was  in  some  places  of  this  first  volume,  which  was  entirely  the 
production  of  my  boyish  years,  and  was  published  when  I  was 
scarcely  20,  to  quote  the  first  paragraph  of  Brooks'  review  of  it, 
published  in  the  New  York  Athenaeum, —  a  copy  of  which  you 
have.61  Of  the  whole  of  these  I  may  presume  to  say,  that  while, 
scarcely  a  page  was  wanting  in  the  evidences  of  crudeness  &  a 
mind  not  yet  methodized  to  regular  &  equal  execution,  nor  as 
yet  moulded  by  good  taste  &  judgment, —  still  not  a  page  but  bears 


60  1.  Lyrical  and  Other  Poems.  Charleston:  Ellis  and  Neufville,  1827.  Ded- 
icated "to  the  Clariosophic  Societies  Regular  and  Incorporate  of  South-Caro- 
lina." 

2.  Early  Lays.  Charleston:  A.  E.  Miller,  1827.  Dedicated  to  Charles  R. 
Carroll. 

3.  Vision  of  Cortes,  Cain,  and  Other  Poems.  Charleston:  James  S.  Burges, 
1829.  Dedicated  to  James  L.  Petigru. 

4.  The  Tri-Color,  or  the  Three  Days  of  Blood,  in  Paris  with  Some  Other 
Pieces.  London:  Wigfall  &  Davis,  1830.  See  note  25,  1831,  for  American  edition. 

Simms  neglected  to  list  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  Monody  on  the  Death  of 
Gen.  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney.  Charleston :  Printed  by  Gray  &  Ellis,  1825. 

61  In  a  letter  of  Dec.  6,  1846,  Simms  says  :  ".  .  .  let  me  remark  that  Jas.  G. 
Brooks — (Florio)  reviewing  one  of  them,  published  when  I  was  19,  opens 
thus  'It  is  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we  have  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  volume  before  us.  Mr.  Simms  is  entitled  to  take  his  place  among  the  first 
of  American  Poets.  The  fire  of  true  genius  burns  in  his  song,  and  its  light  is 
pure,  warm  &  brilliant.  We  have  read  his  poetry  with  unqualified  pleasure. 
We  like  its  very  faults,  for  they  are  the  bold,  generous  faults  of  high  genius, 
and  lofty  feelings.' " 
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some  proof  of  a  talent  at  once  discursive  &  original.  The  proofs 
are  yet  to  be  found,  &  you  are  in  possession  of  them  all  &  will  of 
course  judge  for  yourself.  I  am  much  mistaken,  if  this  was  not 
your  judgment  several  years  ago.  I  have  omitted  to  state  that 
when  a  student  at  Law,  I  delivered  an  oration  which  was  never 
published,  at  a  society  called  the  Palmetto  Society;  the  occasion 
of  which  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie;02 
the  annual  commemoration  of  which  was  the  object  of  that  Society. 
At  the  Bar  I  appeared  but  seldom,  then  in  small  cases  only,  made 
no  figure,  and  attracted  no  attention.63  For  that  matter,  it  may  be 
added,  that  any  attention  which  I  might  have  attracted  would  most 
probably  have  been  unfavorable.  My  mind  was  of  a  very  uncom- 
promising sort,  my  temper  exceedingly  earnest  &  impassioned,  and 
my  pride,  springing,  perhaps,  something  from  the  feeling  of  iso- 
lation in  which  I  found  myself  at  an  early  age  —  without  father 
or  mother,  brother  or  indeed,  kindred  of  any  kind  —  was  always 
on  the  look  out  for  opposition  and  hostility  to  those  claims  of 
my  intellect  which  I  believed  to  be  well  founded  and  which  I  also 
well  knew,  would  never  be  anywhere  more  jealously  resisted,  than 
in  a  proud,  wealthy  &  insulated  community  such  as  that  in  which 
I  was  born,  in  which  the  honors  &  rewards  were  few,  and  for 
which  there  were  hundreds  of  candidates,  who  had  been  such 
from  "a  time  when  men's  minds  ran  not  to  the  contrary."  My 
reserve,  under  these  impressions  became  hauteur,  and  I  arrived 
very  soon  at  a  conciousness  to  which  few  young  &  ambitious 
minds  ever  attain,  that  I  could  never  be,  in  my  native  place,  what 
I  might  be  elsewhere.  During  all  the  period  when  I  was  a  student 
of  Law,  member  of  the  Bar,  and  Editor  of  a  Political  Journal, 
I  never  once  disguised  from  myself  the  fact  that  I  was  unpopular 
&  could  not  be  otherwise.  On  this  subject,  I  do  not  remember 


62  On  June  28,  1828,  Simms  delivered  an  oration  celebrating  the  fifty-second 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Moultrie.  Parts  of  the  oration  were  printed 
on  July  1,  1829,  in  S.  L.  G.,  I,  n.s.,  93-96. 

63  Despite  Simms'  belittling  his  achievements  in  law  he  earned,  according  to 
a  statement  of  his  eldest  son,  $600  during  his  first  year  at  the  bar,  a  large  sum 
for  a  young  lawyer  in  those  days.  His  legal  ability  was  commonly  recognized 
during  his  lifetime,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  comment  from  "Masters  of 
Art  and  Literature,"  Cosmopolitan  Art  Journal,  III  (Dec.  1859),  212-214: 
"Few  persons  who  have  heard  Mr.  Simms  upon  public  occasions — who  have 
listened  to  his  sonorous  voice,  and  the  stormy  music  of  his  animated  and  rolling 
periods — will  have  any  doubt  upon  the  subject  of  his  capacity  for  the  law.  His 
mind  is  eminently  judicial;  his  career  at  the  bar,  or  in  politics,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  outshone  his  present  farme  as  an  author." 
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the  time  when  I  decieved  myself  for  an  instant  with  any  more 
self  favoring  conviction.  Having  learned  all  that  I  knew  by  actual 
observation  &  experience,  I  necessarily  spoke  with  the  confidence 
and  earnestness  of  one  who  gave  evidence,  not  one  who  simply 
indulged  in  speculative  opinion,  and  hence  a  habit  of  expressing 
myself  positively  which  was  particularly  offensive  in  a  community 
where  Self  Esteem  is  largely  developed  by  nature,  exercise  & 
education,  and  on  the  part  of  one  so  very  youthful  as  myself.64 
No  man  took  pains  to  ask  whether  my  opinions  were  sound,  or 
not :  it  was  enough  that  he  knew  they  were  spoken  by  a  mere  boy, 
—  one  without  family,  friends  or  fortune,  and  one,  too,  who  had 
never  recieved  a  Classical  Education  —  that  venerable  humbug 
which  perhaps,  has  ruined  more  minds  than  it  ever  made  scholars ; 
and  substitutes  in  the  minds  of  most  a  habit  of  silly  logic-chopping, 
instead  of  one  which  enables  the  pupil  to  address  himself  to  the 
true  studies  and  the  serious  businesses  of  life  which  are  before  him. 
I  know  many  good  intellects  which  have  been  rendered  perfectly 
valueless,  by  being  taught  the  knowledge  of  past  times  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  present.  From  3.V  this,  I  was,  perhaps,  fortunately 
saved  by  my  eccentric  start.  In  1832,  I  sold  out  the  newspaper, 
and,  sick,  sad  and  desolate,  I  for  the  first  time  proceeded  to  the 
North.65  Never  was  loneliness  much  more  complete  than  mine  on 
that  first  visit  to  a  land  of  strangers.  I  had  lost  all  —  almost  every- 
thing. A  single  child,  Augusta,  then  not  four  years  old,  was  left 
to  me  of  my  family  in  Carolina :  I  left  her  in  the  charge  of  a  friend, 
and,  without  any  definite  idea  of  what  I  was  to  do  for  the  future, 
I  went  to  the  North.  I  certainly  never  thought  of  writing  novels, 
although  I  had  in  my  trunk,  the  M.  S.  S.  of  parts  of  two  at  least 
which  had  been  scribbled  several  years  before,  and  which  are 
lying  by  me  now.  I  have  never  read  a  page  of  them  since  they 
were  written,  and  at  this  moment  can  scarcely  tell  what  they  are 
about.  In  Philadelphia,  I  remained,  while  the  cholera  prevailed 
in  that  city  &  New  York.  Your  advice  in  part  counseled  me  to 

64  As  an  example  of  Simms'  impetuosity  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  we  quote 
him  in  the  City  Gazette,  Aug.  6,  1830:  "This  man — whose  sole  merit  consists 
in  his  multiple  capacities  for  raving,  has  presumed  to  play  the  dictator;  and  we 
forsooth  must  bow  at  the  nod  of  one,  notoriously  dull,  uniformly  mediocre,  a 
tool  distrusted  by  the  hands  that  make  use  of  him — and  one,  too,  whose  principal 
merits  consist,  in  the  ability  (and  we  must  acknowledge  its  extent)  to  conceal 
his  entire  want  of  them." 

65  Simms  exiled  himself  in  the  North  only  from  June  till  early  autumn.  He 
wrote  to  Lawson  from  Summerville,  S.  C,  on  October  25,  1832,  when  he  took 
up  the  cudgels  against  the  Nullifiers  again. 
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remain  &  meet  the  enemy  there.  It  was  then  I  wrote  the  verses  on 
that  subject  which  were  published  in  Clarke's  Gazette.66  Then, 
also,  I  wrote  the  review  of  Mrs.  Trollope  in  the  American  Quar- 
terly.67 Passing  through  N.  York,  you  remember  the  time  —  I 
went  to  Boston,  where  I  prepared  "Atalantis"  for  the  press,  which 
was  subsequently  printed  in  N.  Y.  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
Here,  during  the  same  year,  was  also  published  in  periodicals 
several  small  tales,  most  of  which  have  been  republished  along 
with  "Martin  Faber"  in  two  volumes.  I  returned  to  Carolina,  and 
in  1833  again  proceeded  to  the  North,  when  I  published  Martin 
Faber,  &  The  Book  of  my  Lady.  Early  in  1834  I  published  "Guy 
Rivers",  and  since  that  period  to  the  present,  have  continued  to 
publish  one  or  more  books  every  year,  in  the  following  order  —  1. 
The  Yemassee  —  Partisan — Mellichampe  —  Pelayo  —  Carl  Wer- 
ner —  So.  Pass  &  Pict.  and  the  Damsel  of  Darien.  I  do  not  care 
that  you  should  say  anything  of  my  anonymous  writings.  In  1836 
I  a  second  time  became  a  married  man,  and  in  1838  lost  a  daugh- 
ter, the  first  fruits  of  this  second  marriage.  Here  is  all  that  is  worth 
noting,  and  most  of  this,  perhaps,  is  needless.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  Union  Convention  that  sat  in  Columbia  in  1834,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  measures  &  means  to  resist  the  supposed  domestic 
usurpations  of  the  Nullification  party,  &  in  Deer.  1839  I  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Agriculture  Convention  that  assembled  at 
the  same  place.  In  the  first  I  was  a  delegate  from  Charleston,  in 
the  last  from  Barnwell  District.  In  these  I  did  little  or  nothing.  In 
the  last,  I  submitted  a  project  for  a  system  of  popular  education, 
which  was  not  acted  upon.  I  have  not  spoken  of  my  magazine  con- 
tributions which  are  very  numerous,  as  well  in  prose  as  in  verse, 
some  of  the  former  being  political  &  moral,  but  the  most  of  them 
simply  literary.  Among  these  is  the  Review  of  Miss  Martineau 
on  Slavery,  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form  &  accounted  a 
very  successful  paper.  I  may  add  here,  that  it  is  my  present  impres- 
sion that  I  am  in  better  odor  nowadays  than  formerly.  My  popu- 
larity is  less,  however,  in  Charleston  than  in  most  other  parts 
of  the  State,  and  less  in  the  State  than  out  of  it.  Such  are  my  im- 
pressions, which  may,  very  likely,  be  erroneous,  and  it  is  not 
important  to  ask  if  they  are  so.  Of  my  industry  you  have  some 
knowledge  —  of  my  romances  you  have  some  idea,  although,  per- 


66  See  note  8,  July  17,  1832. 

67  Simms'  unsigned  review  of  Mrs.  Trollope's  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Amer- 
icans appeared  in  the  American  Quarterly  Review,  XII  (Sept.  1832),  109-133. 
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haps,  you  will  be  the  very  last  to  agree  with  me  in  the  opinion, 
that  after  all,  dramatic  writing  is  my  forte.  Mais,  nous  verrons. 
Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  In  this  letter  I  have  as 
you  requested,  simply  supplied  you  with  facts,  of  which  you  are 
at  liberty  to  make  whatever  use  you  please.  But  once  more  I  warn 
you  against  rashness,  not  merely  in  mine,  but  in  the  case  of  all 
others.  "Be  not  too  Bold." 

Yr  friend 

Simms 

You  may  add  that  I  am  a  Democrat  of  the  Jackson  School,  a  State 
rights  man,  opposed  to  Tariffs,  Banks,  Internal  improvements, 
American  Systems,  Fancy  Rail  Roads,  Floats,  Land  Companies, 
and  every  Humbug  East  or  West,  whether  of  cant  or  cunning. 
I  believe  in  tiie  people,  and  prefer  trusting  their  impulses,  than  the 
craft,  the  cupidity  &  the  selfishness  of  trades  &  Whiggery. 


1840 


80:  To  James  Henry  Hammond1 

Woodlands,  Feb.  16.  [1840]  2 


Dear  Sir 


I  owe  you  many  thanks  for  the  valuable  contribution  which 
you  have  made  to  our  domestic  seed  store.  We  will  try  the  okra 
with  every  disposition  to  find  it  valuable.  Still,  I  perceive,  that 
there  is  no  small  war  of  words  upon  this  particular,  and  my  own 
faith  in  modern  wonders  is  very  limited,  particularly  when  I  find 
that  their  praises  are  still  coupled  with  high  prices.  We,  in  the 
South,  are  very  apt  to  be  cajoled  by  the  cunning  and  bedevilled 
by  the  ignorant.  We  have  an  aweful  facility  in  being  victimized, 
and  when  the  truth  is  known,  our  surprise  is,  not  that  we  are 
fools,  but  that  other  folks  should  be  such  knaves.  We  have  a 
delightful  self  complaisance  which  still  helps  us,  in  such  cases, 
to  our  mental  equilibrium. 

But,  this  aside ;  —  I  trust  that  our  domestic  improvements, 
such  as  planters  &  farmers  alone  can  understand,  are  likely  to 
go  on.  A  sober  attention  to  the  soil,  is  worth  all  the  commercial 
Bank  &  Rail  Road  conventions  in  the  world,  and  we  shall  be 
sooner  likely  to  understand  &  avail  ourselves  of  the  former  than 
the  latter.  —  Your  activity  in  our  district  matters  will  do  us  emi- 
nent service,  and  as  one  of  those  who  most  need  agricultural 
enlightenment,  let  me  declare  my  high  satisfaction  that  you  are 
busy  in  the  field.  With  great  respect, 

Yours  as  Ever 
W.  Gilmore  Simms 


1  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Hammonds. 

2  This  letter  is  arbitrarily  placed  in  1840.  In  1839,  Hammond  had  helped 
to  found  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  was  active  in  furthering  its 
growth  in  1840.  The  formal  tone  of  this  letter  indicates  that  it  was  written 
prior  to  the  development  of  Simms'  friendship  with  Hammond.  Shortly  after 
this  time,  exchange  of  letters  between  Hammond  and  Simms  was  frequent. 
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81 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Apl  25  [1840]3 


Your  long  silence,  and  a  single  ambiguous  sentence  in  a  late 
letter  from  our  mutual  friend  Wetmore,  persuades  me  to  believe 
that  you  have  taken  my  criticism  of  your  criticism  in  high 
dudgeon  —  an  error  of  judgment  which  I  could  scarce  have 
expected  from  one  who  professes  to  believe,  not  merely  in  the 
innocuousness,  but  the  'merit'  of  fault  finding.4  If  it  be  the  merit, 
par  excellence,  of  a  critic  to  find  a  fault,  then  it  should  be  his  duty 
to  bear  patiently  with  those  who  pursue  a  like  craft ;  and  when  we 
find  an  individual  of  the  profession  so  very  thin  skinned  as  you 
have  shewn  yourself  in  this  respect,  we  are  reminded  painfully  of 
that  profound  proverb  which  counsels  the  dweller  in  a  glass  house 
against  the  mischievous  practice  of  throwing  stones.  What!  Has 
it  come  to  this  that  the  late  savage  Editor  of  the  N.  York  Mer- 
cantile, the  associate,  in  sanguinary  criticism,  with  the  Leggetts, 
the  Webbs,  the  Hollands,  the  Butlers,  the  Bennetts  &  the  Brooks5 
—  the  stirrer  up  of  Publishers  &  Democrats  —  the  manager  in 
Tammany,  the  Critic  who  drove  Paulding  to  fury,  and  slaughtered 
Westward  Ho !  beyond  all  rescue  and  redemption. —  Shall  such  as 
he  suffer  himself  to  be  put  hors  de  combat,  by  such  'paper  pellets'. 
The  times  are  surely  out  of  joint,  mon  ami,  or  marriage  has  had 
an  injurious  effect  upon  your  nervous  system,  if  such  things 
shall  really  be  the  case.  They  should  certainly  awaken  your  own 
wonder,  as  they  partially  awaken  mine.  But  if  ordinary  criticism 
goads  you  thus  annoyingly,  how  much  more  sensitive  does  the 
actual  fact  prove  you  to  be.  The  criticism  under  which  you  suffer 
this  painful  discomfiture,  is  that  of  a  friend  —  one  who  stood  by 
you  in  many  a  conflict,  and  has  approved  himself  truly  your 
friend  by  never  administering  to  a  weakness  or  a  fault,  and  by  so 
framing  his  counsel  as  to  regard  your  real  interest  in  preference 
always  to  your  momentary  humours.  The  very  papers  which  have 
(as  I  suppose)  disturbed  your  complacence,  were  such  as  to  prove 
the  frankness,  directness,  and  principled  distinctness  of  my  friend- 


3  Dated  by  the  publication  of  Lawson's  "Moral  and  Mental  Portraits.  William 
Cullen  Bryant,"  S.  L.  M.,  VI  (Jan.  1840),  106-114.  An  accompanying  an- 
nouncement stated  that  this  paper  was  to  be  followed  by  portraits  of  Forrest 
and  Halleck. 

4  See  letter  of  Dec.  27,  1839. 

5  Journalists  with  whom  Lawson  had  been  associated. 
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ship.  But  I  dismiss  this  matter.  I  will  not  believe  that  you  can 
really  entertain  a  moment's  doubt  as  to  my  feelings  and  intentions 
toward  you. 

Your  criticism  on  Bryant  is  a  far  better  one,  —  I  confess,  than 
I  looked  to  see.  It  is  more  manly,  more  judicious,  and  less  wander- 
ing than  your  usual  prose  criticisms,  and  bating  some  few  in- 
accuracies very  well  done.  Your  examination  of  the  moral  man  is 
scarcely  full  enough;  but,  perhaps,  the  subject  itself  lacked  in 
copiousness,  as  B.  is  such  a  costive  man  —  socially — that  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  see  into  his  recesses.  The  style  of  the  article  is  an 
improvement  on  your  usual  compositions.  The  "Power  of 
Death"  6  does  not  strike  me  as  equal  to  your  "Wee  Voyager" 
and  the  "Epicedium"7 —  it  is  polished  and  easy  —  more  polished 
than  your  verses  commonly ;  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  your  mind 
has  been  musing  on  Bryant's  "Past"  and  other  performances  of 
his,  of  like  character.  Is  not  "The  Early  Lost"  8  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker of  Apl.  from  your  pen  ?  —  In  the  same  number  of  the 
South.  Lit.  Messenger,  which  contains  your  'portrait',  you  no 
doubt  recognize  some  old  acquaintance  from  my  hand.9  That  and 
the  number  preceding,  hold,  each,  a  batch  of  my  boyish  song- 
writings,  and  two  other  numbers  have  been  furnished  of  stuff 
of  the  same  staple.  My  object  was  simply  to  correct  and  classify 
my  fugitives,  so  that  when  brought  together  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  assigning  to  each  the  separate  cell.  I  suppose  the  Apl. 
no.  of  the  Messenger  will  hold  the  third  of  the  series.  You,  perhaps, 
have  also  seen  a  contribution,  from  my  pen,  to  the  Democratic 
Review,  entitled  "The  Ocean",  in  the  Spenserian  Verse.10  Tell 
me  how  these  things  strike  your  fancy.  I  have  been  doing  almost 
nothing  this  winter.  We  have  had  some  company  all  the  season  & 
sickness  among  our  guests  and  some  little  more  connection  on 
my  part  with  the  public  world  at  home,  have  kept  me  from  my 
usual  labors.  I  have  commenced  &  written  a  hundred  pages  or 


e  "The  Power  of  Death,"  S.  L  M.,  VI  (Jan.  1840),  51-52. 

7  "The  Wee  Voyager,"  N.  Y.  Mirror,  X  (Dec.  1,  1832),  174.  "The 
Epicedium"  was  included  in  Lawson's  Poems:  Gleanings  from  Spare  Hours 
of  a  Business  Life.  New  York :  John  F.  Trow,  Printer,  1857.  pp.  46-49. 

s  "The  Early  Lost,"  Knick.,  XV  (April  1840),  324. 

9  The  first  series  of  Simms'  "Early  Lays"  appeared  in  the  S.  L.  M.,  V  (Dec. 
1839),  817-819;  the  second  series,  in  the  S.  L  M.,  VI  (Jan.  1840),  36-38;  the 
third  series,  in  the  S.  L.  M.,  VI  (April  1840),  290-292;  the  fourth  series,  in 
the  S.  L  M.,  VI  (June  1840),  444-446;  the  fifth  series,  in  the  S.  L  M.,  VI 
(Dec.  1840),  836-838. 

10  "Apostrophe  to  Ocean,"  Dem.  Rev.,  VII  (March  1840),  229-232. 
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more  of  a  new  work,  but  there,  for  the  present,  I  am  disposed 
to  stick.  My  History  of  South  Carolina  1X  is  nearly  through  the 
press ;  and  I  am  meditating  and  taking  notes  for  several  Bio- 
graphies—  say  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  Moultrie  &c. — wor- 
thies of  Carolina  Revolutionary  History. 

In  one  month  more  we  go  to  the  city.  In  a  short  time  after 
that  event,  it  is  my  present  purpose,  if  possible,  to  go  North  where 
you  may  look  to  see  me  in  July,  or  possibly,  before.  My  wife  will 
not  be  able  to  accompany  me  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  our  taking  with  us  the  wet  nurse  of  our  baby.  She  — 
the  baby,  —  is  now  seven  months  old,  and  without  being  sick,  has 
cut  two  teeth  with  a  promise  of  more  rapidly.  Tell  Mrs.  L.  that 
Mrs.  S.  regrets  very  much  that  among  the  privations  which  she 
feels  in  being  compelled  to  remain  at  home,  is  that  she  will  miss 
seeing  her,  and  renewing,  however  briefly,  the  pleasant  inter- 
course of  her  first  visit.  Augusta  sends  a  kiss  for  Christina  &  the 
younger  Lawson.  For  yourself,  mon  ami,  hold  me  as  ever  a 
blunt,  perhaps,  but  always  a  frank  &  fearless  friend. 

W.  G.  S. 
J.L. 

82 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  S.  Caro.  May  14  [1840]12 
Dear  Lawson 

We  are  at  this  moment  making  all  preparations  for  our  descent 
to  the  city,  an  event  that  takes  place  on  or  about  the  20th  —  So 
that  you  will  please  direct  your  next  letter  to  Charleston.  I  am  now 
immersed  in  all  the  dust  and  drudgery  of  packing,  and  credat 
Judaeus,  I  have  just  been  making  mattresses  with  my  own  hands, 
in  a  machine  of  my  own  invention.  They  are  made  of  moss  which 
we  have  had  undergoing  a  preparatory  process  for  some  time 
past ;  and  mv  wife  and  her  father,  do  me  the  courtesey  to  say  that 
they  are  better  made  than  any  we  have  been  able  usually  to  buy. 
Think  of  these  things,  Master  Brooks,13  and  grow  grave  in 
wondering  at  my  adaptability  of  character.  Nor,  in  these  utili- 
tarian labors,  have  I  entrusted  my  genius  to  mattress  making. 


11  See  note  36,  July  7,  1839. 

12  Dated  by  material  in  note  15  below. 

13  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Act  III,  Sc.  5,  1.  125. 
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Come  to  Woodlands,  my  boy,  and  you  shall  see  figuring  in  our 
state  chamber,  a  wardrobe  of  my  handiwork.  In  other  chambers 
you  shall  see  washstands  &c.  all  from  under  my  hand  &  hammer ; 
and  going  forth  in  the  enclosure,  I  will  point  you  to  two  brick 
Houses  16  by  20,  in  a  great  part  constructed  and  the  bricks  partly 
laid  by  myself.  Are  you  stunned !  Do  you  stagger  ?  Man !  —  You 
have  something  to  live  for,  and  a  great  many  things  to  see. 

Take  my  counsel  and  do  not  publish  your  paper  on  Halleck14 
till  you  have  gone  through  the  whole  gallery  of  your  portraits. 
If  you  think  it  will  cause  an  uproar,  do  not  let  the  shock  come  till 
you  have  nothing  farther  to  apprehend  from  its  convulsions.  Not 
that  I  think  you  will  have  need  to  fear  from  the  critics  in  any 
part  of  the  U.  S.  other  than  New  York.  Halleck's  reputation  is 
singularly  local ;  and  it  has  been  acquired  simply  by  administering 
to  local  humours  &c,  perhaps,  local  malice.  Out  of  New  York, 
he  is  little  read  and  less  spoken  of.  I  fully  agree  with  you  that 
he  is  not  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath  with  Bryant.  His 
best  poems  are  soon  fathomed  —  they  have  no  profundity ;  and  are 
sometimes  put  together  with  a  singular  degree  of  slipshoddiness. 
Their  chief  merits  consist  in  an  occasional  delicacy  &  unusual 
felicity  of  expression  —  sudden  turns  of  thought  which  tell  because 
they  surprise,  make  him  original  &  catch  the  ear  of  the  reader 
&  seduce  him  into  a  smile.  His  Fanny  is  very  flat  stuff,  and  yet, 
I  am  convinced,  it  has  given  more  general  satisfaction  in  N.  Y. 
than  his  better  Poems  of  M.  Bozzaris,  —  Alnwick  C.  —  Burns 
&  Red  Jacket.  Halleck,  I  suspect,  lacks  a  high  moral  sense,  and  wit 
and  humour  form  no  necessary  constituents  of  the  poetical  char- 
acter —  nay,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  subtract  from  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  &  design,  which,  as  much  as  any  thing 
besides,  leads  to  the  effectual  accomplishment  of  any  very  elevated 
poetical  tasks.  Still,  do  not  rank  Halleck  below  a  just  level.  You 
are  cursedly  apt  to  extremes  in  some  matters.  You  speak  in  very 
lavish  eulogy  of  Drake.  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  but  what  is 
very  feeble  in  the  Culprit  Fay — it  is  fanciful  not  imaginative — the 
measure  is  not  good  and  the  conceits  not  only  stale  but  puerile. 
That,  too,  has  only  a  New  York  reputation.  Some  of  his  smaller 
pieces,  of  less  pretension,  strike  me  as  having  far  more  merit. 


14  Lawson's  "Moral  and  Mental  Portraits.  Fitz  Greene  Halleck"  was  pub- 
lished in  the  S.  L.  M.,  VIII  (April  1842),  241-249.  In  this  article  Lawson 
praises  both  Halleck  and  his  friend  Joseph  Rodman  Drake.  He  characterizes  the 
latter  as  "a  poet  of  lively  imagination  and  brilliant  wit." 
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I  repeat  that  your  paper  on  Bryant  is  the  best  I  have  seen  from 
you.  I  am  sorry  that  you  introduce  any  reference  to  Summer 
Evening  Wind.15  Comparisons  are  odious :  I  am  afraid  it  may 
give  B.  some  annoyance,  and  I  am  pleased  to  believe  that  I  could 
have  afforded  to  lose  my  verses  entirely  without  much  if  any 
loss,  as  I  am  sure  he  might  safely.  Still,  let  me  say  to  you  what  is 
susceptible  of  proof.  My  Poem,  originally  published  in  the  S.  L. 
Gazette  of  Charleston,16  was  early  in  1828  included  in  a  volume 
called  "The  Vision  of  Cortes"  which  was  unfavorably  reviewed 
in  the  Evening  Post,  early  in  July  or  June  of  the  same  year  —  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  Talisman  appeared  with  B's  verses  for 
the  first  time.17  This  statement  is  only  for  yourself.  —  I  thank  you 
for  the  friendly  and  old  time  invitation  to  seek  you  at  49  Charlton 
PL  though,  at  this  moment,  I  cannot  promise  myself  the  pleasure 
of  accepting,  for  I  know  not  whether  I  shall  do  more  than  look 
in  upon  N.  Y.  If  I  do,  however,  I  shall  not  scruple  to  make  myself 
at  home,  as,  I  trust,  the  day  will  come  when  I  shall  see  Madame, 
&  the  two  demoiselles,  with  yourself,  comfortably  seated  down 
at  Woodlands  for  a  Southern  Winter.  You  must  join  me  in 
persuading  Wetmore  to  suffer  Caroline  to  return  South  under 
my  charge.  Say  to  Mrs.  L.  that  my  wife  mumurs  audibly  against 
the  dispensation  which  keeps  her  from  seeing  her  this  summer, 
and  acknowledging  in  pro.  per.  her  kindness.  She  rejoices  to  learn 
the  thriving  progress  of  her  children,  and  sincerely  implores  that 
they  may  long  be  spared  for  the  happiness  of  both  of  you.  Present 
her,  &  my,  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  D.  &  Caroline.  My  bow  to 
your  wife  —  and  a  kiss  for  Christina  &  sister.  Augusta  sends 
her  quantum  also.  —  I  will  write  to  you  more  at  large  on  reaching 
Charleston  —  Meanwhile,  yr.  friend  Ever  as  Ever 

Simms 

P.  S.  Is  Forrest  living  in  Philadelphia.  I  am  anxious  to  see  and 
have  a  long  conference  with  him  on  the  subject  of  theatricals.  I 


15  "Simms,  the  novelist  and  poet — for  whose  genius  we  entertain  a  high 
respect — in  1828,  published  in  Charleston  a  small  volume  of  verse,  which  con- 
tained a  poem — 'The  Summer  Evening  Wind' — between  which  and  'To  the 
Evening  Wind,'  a  strong  resemblance  may  be  traced,  in  several  of  the  thoughts 
....  We  accuse  neither  of  plagiarism — we  look  upon  the  similitude  merely  as 
a  coincidence  that  sometimes  happens."  S.  L.  M.,  VI  (Jan.  1840),  112-113. 

16  "Summer  Night  Wind"  was  published  in  the  S.  L.  G.,  I  (Dec.  and  Jan. 
1828),  220. 

17  Bryant's  "To  the  Evening  Wind"  was  published  in  The  Talisman  for 
1839,  pp.  5-6. 
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am  persuaded  that  I  have  better  powers  for  Dramatic  writing 
than  for  any  other  sort,  as  I  hope  one  day  to  satisfy  you  all  —  but 
to  write  for  the  common  stock  murderers  of  a  theatre,  is  too  small 
a  temptation  for  one  who  is  anxious  only  for  profitable  &  reputable 
labors.  Write  me  soon  and  don't  wait  for  my  promised  letter. 

83 :  To  Jamks  H^nry  Hammond 

Charleston  June  15,  1840 
My  dear  Sir 

When  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  the  Court  House, 
I  gave  you,  as  my  confident  impression,  derived  from  a  free  con- 
versation with  my  friend,  Mr.  Ch.  R.  Carroll,  that,  in  the  event 
of  his  election  to  the  Legislature,  you  would  receive  his  support 
for  the  high  office  to  which  your  friends  seek  to  elevate  you. 
This  opinion,  I  repeated,  subsequently,  to  several  of  your  strongest 
supporters,  in  order  to  do  away  with  an  impression  —  (naturally 
enough  occasioned  by  the  slight  passage  at  arms  between  Mr. 
C.  &  yourself  at  Columbia)  that  he  was  hostile  to  your  pretensions. 
For  these  assurances  I  believed  myself  to  have  had  the  strongest 
guaranty  in  the  words  of  Mr.  C,  himself,  who  said  everything 
that  a  Gentlemen  could  say^  short  of  an  absolute  pledge,  to  induce 
me  to  believe  that  his  preference  was  with  you.  Judsre  of  my 
surprise  then,  and  annoyance,  in  reaching  the  city,  to  learn  from 
Mr.  B.  R.  Carroll,18  his  Brother,  that  Mr.  Charles  R.  Carroll  had 
decided  not  to  give  you  his  support.  This  statement,  made  without 
scruple  &  with  the  utmost  boldness  scarcely  left  me  any  doubt 
on  the  subj  ect :  particularly,  too,  as  he  informed  me  that  he  had 
specially,  and  perhaps,  voluntarily  made  a  similar  communication 
to  our  friend,  Mr.  Aldrich,19  while  on  a  late  visit  to  the  city. 
Still,  I  did  doubt,  I  knew  —  or  fancied,  that  Mr.  B.  Carroll  was 
unfriendly  to  you,  —  and  believed  still  farther,  knowing  his  tem- 
perament, that  he  had  made  the  very  simple  mistake  of  con- 
founding his  brother's  opinions  with  his  own  prejudices.  At  all 
events,  it  became  me,  from  the  part  I  had  taken  in  the  matter, 
to  ascertain  from  the  immediate  party  most  interested,  the  absolute 
truth  in  the  premises;  accordingly,  on  Mr.  Charles  Carroll's 
arrival  in  town,  I  drew  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  have  the 


18  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Carrolls. 

19  See  introductory  sketch  of  A.  P.  Aldrich. 
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satisfaction  of  assuring  you  that  I  was  in  no  wise  mistaken  in  any 
of  the  points  of  assurance  which  I  gave  you.  He  gives  a  flat  denial 
to  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  B.  C.  and  indignantly  disavows, 
not  simply  the  authority  under  which  that  Gentleman  ventured 
to  declare  himself,  but  the  correctness  of  his  assertions ;  and  assures 
me  that  his  previous  impressions  in  your  favor  have  been  strength- 
ened by  a  communication  from  yourself,  setting  forth  such 
political  opinions  on  your  part,  as  amply  suffice  to  decide  his  pref- 
erence in  your  behalf,  even  had  he  before  been  doubtful.  In  saying 
this  he  contends  that  he  has  said  everything  which  a  Gentleman 
should  say,  and  which  a  Gentleman  should  ask.  He  has  objections 
to  any  formal  pledge  as  he  deems  such  a  course  servile,  —  par- 
ticularly too,  as,  in  recent  manifestations  his  pride  has  been  some- 
thing touched  by  the  on  dit  that  such  a  pledge  in  your  favor, 
is  the  sine  qua  non  to  assure  him  of  the  assistance  of  your  friends. 

Permit  me,  my  dear  Sir  —  one  of  your  latest  &  perhaps,  least 
valued  acquaintances,  to  beg  that  this  may  not  be  the  case,  and 
that  you  will  set  the  matter  right  with  your  friends.  Mr.  C.  is  a 
highly  sensitive  &  very  honorable  man.  He  has  his  quirks  &  con- 
ceits as  well  as  the  best  of  us ;  and  he  has  known  nothing  of  that 
roughening  process  among  men,  and  the  result  of  worldly  neces- 
sity, which  sets  a  man  fairly  on  his  own  heels,  and  takes  him  from 
his  hobbies.  He  is  consequently  one  whom  we  call  eccentric,  —  but 
this  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  true.  He  may  sometimes 
fluctuate  with  the  needle,  but  he  has  its  final  certainty,  and  you 
will  be  pleased  when  you  know  him  as  a  man,  and  will  confide 
in  him  as  a  friend.  I  sincerely  trust  that  you  will  help  each  other 
&  be  mutually  successful. 

In  a  few  days  I  leave  for  the  North.  I  leave  you  to  the  scuffle 
&  the  strife.  You  ardent  and  ambitious  men  will  enjoy  the  intense 
delights  of  an  August  sun,  and  feel  them  pleasureably  while  pros- 
ecuting your  campaign.  I  shall  think  of,  and  pity  you,  while  enjoy- 
ing my  ices  at  Parkinsons  or  Contoit's  {Par  Parenthese,  I  had 
nearly  written  Richardson  20  as  the  name  of  the  restaurant  —  I 


20  Christopher  Parkinson  and  John  H.  Contoit  operated  famous  ice-cream 
saloons  or  gardens  in  New  York. 

The  Unionist,  John  Peter  Richardson,  of  Clarendon  County,  was  opposed 
by  James  Henry  Hammond,  the  Nullifier,  in  the  race  for  governor  in  1840. 
The  hatred  between  Unionists  and  Nullifiers  of  1832  had  begun  to  subside  by 
1840,  fusing  into  a  common  hatred  of  abolitionism.  As  a  peace  offering  to  the 
defeated  Unionists,  the  legislature  gave  Richardson  104  to  Hammond's  47  votes, 
with    13    scattering   votes.    It    is    interesting   to    note    that    Simms,    the    bitter 
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trust  you  will  have  no  ices  from  that  quarter).  Let  me  conclude 
by  saying  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  progress  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  district.  My  address  will  be  at  New  York,  Care 
of  Harper  &  Brothers.  With  much  respect 

Yr.  Obt.  &  Obliged  Servt.  &  friend 

W.  G.  Simms 
J.  H.  Hammond,  Esq. 

84:  To  James  Lawson 

Baltimore,  June  24  [1840]  21 
Dear  Lawson 

You  see  I  am  nearing  you,  my  boy.  I  am  bound  for  Washington 
tomorrow  —  shall  pause  there  for  a  day  or  two,  —  then  proceed  to 
Phila.  where  I  shall  linger  a  few  days  longer,  before  pressing 
on  to  New  York.  I  do  not  think  I  shall  remain  in  N.  Y.  more  than 
a  week.  After  that  I  shall  go  to  Connecticut.  Something,  however, 
of  my  plan  will  depend  upon  what  the  publishers  say  either  in 
Phila.  or  N.  York.  If  they  give  me  any  occupation  I  shall  sink  my 
stakes  among  you  for  a  month. 

Wetmore  will  probably  show  you  a  letter  I  have  written  him  on 
the  subject  of  a  certain  painting  by  a  very  excellent  fellow  and 
a  friend  of  mine.22  If  you  can  do  any  thing  to  promote  the  fame  of 
the  artist,  you  will  serve  me  and  the  cause  of  good  taste  &  un- 
questionable genius.  Do  what  you  can,  mon  ami,  and  win  my 
thanks. 

How  are  all  our  folks  &  friends  —  Forrest,  Ticknor,  Bryant  & 
the  rest.  Write  me  a  scrawl  to  meet  me  in  Phila.  and  tell  me  how 
the  world  stands.  'Stands  Scotland  where  it  did.'23  I  am  dull  and 
desolate  at  this  moment,  and  a  word  from  a  friend  will  be  the 


Unionist  in  1832,  wanted  Hammond  (the  violent  Nullifier)  to  win  the  guber- 
natorial race  in  1840  over  the  Unionist  Richardson.  David  Duncan  Wallace, 
History  of  South  Carolina.  New  York:  American  Historical  Society,  1834.  Vol. 
II,  pp.  472-479.  Hereafter,  Wallace. 

21  Dated  by  Simms'  reference  to  his  journey  to  New  York.  See  letter  to 
Hammond  of  June  15. 

22  Augustus  Paul  Trouche  (1803-1846),  born  in  France,  had  by  1829  moved 
to  Charleston,  where  the  city  directory  of  that  year  lists  his  residence  as  Smith 
Street.  Before  his  death,  on  Nov.  18,  1846,  he  attained  a  considerable  reputation 
in  Charleston  as  a  landscape  painter.  Simms  again  refers  to  Trouche  and  this 
painting  in  his  letter  to  Lawson  of  Oct.  25,  1840. 

23  Macbeth,  Act  IV,  Sc.  3. 
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fountain  in  the  wilderness.  Too  weary  to  think,  I  will  not  tres- 
pass upon  your  indulgence  &  call  upon  you  to  read  more.  Tell 
Mrs.  L.  that  my  wife  sends  her  a  billet  which  I  keep  till  I  see  her. 
My  best  regards  to  her  &  a  kiss  from  each  of  my  children  to  each 
of  yours. 

Ever  as  ever 
Yr.  friend 


J.L. 


Dear  Sir 


W.  G.  S. 

85 :  To  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett  24 

Gadsby's  Hotel,  3  o'clock,  Saturday. 
[June  27,  1840]  25 


I  have  just  time  allowed  me  to  acknowledge  the  compliment 
conveyed  in  the  invitation  of  the  President,  under  your  envelope, 
to  dinner  at  6  o'clock ;  —  and  to  express  my  very  sincere  regret 
that  a  previous  &  pressing  engagement,  renders  it  impossible  that 
I  should  avail  myself  of  its  privileges.  I  leave  Washington  for 
Baltimore  by  the  afternoon  cars.  May  I  hope,  Sir,  that  you  will 
do  me  the  kindness  to  convey  to  Mr.  Van  Buren  my  sense  of  the 
disappointment  which  I  feel  on  this  occasion.  I  should  address 
myself  to  him  in  person,  but  that,  I  am  so  little  an  initiate  in  the 
forms  of  court,  (Qu?)  I  am  at  a  loss  on  the  very  important  sub- 
ject of  knowing  what  peculiar  prefix,  custom  has  established  in 
connexion  with  his  name  &  station.  With  much  respect,  permit  me 
to  subscribe  myself  his  &  your  obedient  &  obliged  servt.  &c. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett. 


24  See  introductory  sketch. 

25  In  his  letter  to  Lawson  of  June  24  Simms  writes,  "I  am  bound  for 
Washington  tomorrow — shall  pause  there  for  a  day  or  two.  .  .  ."  If  Simms 
carried  out  this  plan,  he  left  Washington  probably  on  June  27,  a  Saturday. 
This  letter  written  on  a  Saturday  during  the  time  that  Poinsett  was  secretary 
of  war  (1837-1841)   has,     therefore,  been  dated  June  27,  1840. 
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86:  To  James  Lawson 

Philad.  Monday  M.  G.  20  July  [1840]28 
Dear  Lawson 

Thus  far,  I  run  before  the  wind,  in  safety  and  tolerable  com- 
fort. I  have  spent  a  day  in  Phila.  with  reference  to  the  publishers 
thereof,  I  have  agreed  to  publish  with  L.  &  B.  —  our  terms  to 
suffer  change  in  my  favor  should  the  business  prospects  of  the 
season  justify  it.  I  suppose  they  will  announce  one  of  my  works 
as  in  preparation  and  I  have  promised  them  the  first  vol.  in  the 
course  of  one  month.  I  have  also  agreed  to  send  Godey  my  Early 
Lays  27  —  he  paying  Twenty  Dollars:  for  each  batch.  I  have  also 
arranged  with  him  for  some  other  matters.  Did  you  remember 
the  Salmon  and  to  take  over  the  pay  therefor?  Whether  you  did 
or  not,  do  not  forget  to  forward  them  —  two  kitts  —  by  the  same 
conveyance  which  carries  the  shoes.  I  do  not  recollect  whether 
I  gave  you  the  address  which  is  —  "N.  Roach,  care  of  Robinsons 
&  Caldwell,  Charleston,  S.  C."  —  Send  a  Bill  of  Lading  by  mail 
to  R  &  C,  and  pray  advise  me  by  letter,  when  &  by  what  vessel 
they  are  shipped.  Do  not  suffer  Mr.  Purvise  to  delay  unneces- 
sarily, for  my  carpet  bag  &  valise  contain  clothes,  matters  & 
things  which  I  shall  need  pretty  soon  after  I  reach  home.  To- 
morrow, at  6  P  M  I  start  for  Baltimore.  As  yet  I  am  doubtful 
of  my  course  after  that.  If  there  should  be  no  delay  on  the  route 
by  Portsmouth  I  shall  most  assuredly  take  that  in  preference  to 
the  way  by  Washington  —  but  I  am  apprehensive,  from  all  I 
hear,  that  there  is  a  delay  at  Weldon,  —  a  place  notoriously 
sickly  —  of  some  17  hours.  At  all  events,  give  me  your  own  & 
wife's  prayers  whatever  route  I  take.  Oblige  me  by  saying  to 
Bryant  that  —  as  you  well  know  —  I  purposed  more  than  once 
to  call  upon  himself  &  Mrs.  B.  before  my  departure  from  New 
York,  and  was  prevented  only  by  his  absence  from  town.  Assure 
Mr.  B.  on  your  own  account  and  authority  —  of  my  perfect 
candor  in  desiring  for  my  wife,  the  company  of  Fanny  at  our 
plantation,28  at  any  time  in  the  winter  or  spring,  when  necessity 
or  her  desire,  should  incline  her  own  &  the  wishes  of  her  parents 


26  Dated  by  the  following  facts :  In  1840,  July  20  was  on  a  Monday ;  The 
Kinsmen  in  2  vols,  was  published  by  Lea  and  Blanchard  in  1841 ;  other  letters 
of  the  year  refer  to  "Early  Lays"  for  Godey;  discussion  of  his  proposed  return 
journey  tallies  with  that  described  as  carried  out  in  letter  of  July  27. 

27  No  "Early  Lays"  appeared  in  Godcy's  for  1840. 

28  Fanny  was  the  daughter  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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southward.  Set  her  right  on  the  score  of  my  sincerity.  Of  course 
I  can  very  well  understand  that  where  the  family  is  so  small  as 
theirs,  no  dismemberment  of  it  seems  desirable  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  It  would  please  us  to  know  that  our  climate  &  at- 
tentions might  benefit  the  health  of  one,  whose  connections  have 
always  commanded  our  respect;  and  we  have  the  conviction  that 
Fanny  is  so  good  a  girl  and  would  be  so  easily  content  with  our 
woodland  home,  that  it  would  be  equally  easy  &  grateful  to  at- 
tend to  her. 

Do  not  show  this  scrawl  to  anybody.  I  write  very  drowsily  — 
my  eyes  blink  —  and  my  thoughts  wander  —  home  —  home  — 
home !  May  peace  be  in  your  home,  my  dear  Lawson,  &  the  hap- 
piness which  you  deserve. 

Your  friend  ever 

Simms 


Dear  Lawson 


87 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  July  27  [1840] 


I  reached  home  on  Saturday  last,  after  spending  two  days  in 
Phila.  —  one  in  Bait,  and  one  in  Portsmouth  &  Weldon,  N.  C.  I 
found  all  my  folks  in  tolerable  condition  —  the  children  well  & 
hearty  —  my  wife  still  something  of  an  invalid.  My  History  of 
South  Carolina  is  published  &  promises  to  be  very  popular.  I  will 
send  you  a  copy.  The  newspapers  speak  in  flattering  language,  & 
individuals  of  worth,  here  &  there,  do  me  honor  in  referring  to 
it.30  The  prospect  is  strong  that  it  will  answer  the  purpose  for 


29  Dated  by  reference  to  the  publication  of  The  History  of  South  Carolina. 
See  note  36,  July  7,  1839. 

30  In  reviewing  The  History  of  South  Carolina  the  Charleston  Mercury  of 
July  18,  1840,  commented:  "Our  distinguished  fellow  townsman,  Wm  Gilmore 
Simms,  has  added  another  leaf  to  his  laurel  chaplet  in  the  production  of  this 
valuable  volume.  Though  modestly  professing  to  fill  the  place  of  a  mere  com- 
pend  for  the  use  of  Schools,  it  is  of  a  far  higher  order  than  is  thus  un- 
pretendingly claimed  for  it.  It  is  indeed  'a  brief  abstract  and  chronicle  of  the 
times',  but  its  brevity  is  by  no  means  its  exclusive  or  even  principal  recom- 
mendation. No  fact  worthy  of  notice  is  compressed  out  of  the  record,  no  incident 
of  any  consequence  omitted.  The  details  are  full  enough  for  our  complete 
comprehension  of  all  that  is  told ;  nay  we  were  much  struck  with  the  singular 
clearness  and  definiteness  of  the  story. 

"The  hand  of  the  skilful  artist  is  everywhere  visible  in  the  style  and  manner ; 
events  of  importance  are  thrown  out  in  bold  relief  by  the  use  of  a  few  well- 
chosen  words   and  graphic  phrases,   while   so   far  as   we  have  had  means   of 
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which  it  was  designed,  and  become  a  school  book  throughout  the 
state;  in  which  event  I  shall  probably  have  no  reason  to  regard 
my  labor  as  unproductive.  My  hands  will  soon  be  filled  with  other 
&  various  labors.  I  am  pledged  to  provide  Lea  &  Blanchard,  with 
a  novel  by  the  first  of  October  31  —  I  propose  to  send  the  five 
stories  to  your  care  for  Snowden,32  in  a  week  or  two ;  —  to  Godey 
I  have  promised  a  couple  of  batches  of  Early  Lays,  and  then  my 
agricultural  oration  (  to  be  spoken  in  November)33  not  to  speak 
of  my  half  pledge  to  Forrest  of  the  Tragedy  —  will  give  you 
some  idea  of  my  rashness  in  one  point  of  view,  fully  equal  to 
yours  in  another.  I  leave  it  to  your  discretion.  Tell  Mrs.  L.  that 
my  wife  was  quite  disappointed  when  she  found  that  I  had 
brought  no  letter  from  her;  and  a  smile  was  her  only  answer 
when  I  assured  her  that  she  promised  to  write  by  mail.  The 
transition  from  the  bustle  of  the  North  to  the  still  quiet  of  our 
Southern  world  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  life  to  death.  You 
would  scarcely  be  able  to  understand  the  apathetic  character  of 
our  city  during  the  summer,  and  certainly  would  fail  to  relish  it. 
Still,  there  is  some  life  though  the  provocation  to  its  exercise  is 
very  small.  Tell  Wetmore  that  here  the  Harrisonians  will  make 
no  fight  at  all.  Among  the  aristocratic  people,  nothing  can  be 
more  disgusting  than  the  hard  cider  principles  —  it  would  pro- 
duce bowel  complaint  only.  Enough  of  nothing.  Give  our  best 
regards  to  your  wife  &  Caroline.  Augusta  too  sends  a  kiss  to 
Christina  and  Mary,  and  Mary  Derrille  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
send  one  too  if  she  only  knew  how.  For  your  self  hold  me  Ever 

Yr.  friend  as  Ever, 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
J.  Lawson,  Esq. 


examining,  truth  is  no  where  evaded  or  obscured.  The  work  indeed  seems  to 
us  to  be  in  its  kind  perfect,  and  will,  we  doubt  not,  extend  widely  the  reputation 
of  the  high-minded  author.  We  bespeak  for  it  an  universal  acceptance  and  a 
large  demand,  and  we  shall  expect  impatiently  the  continuation  promised." 

31  The  Kinsmen,  see  note  4,  Jan.  3,  1839,  and  letter  of  July  20,  1840. 

32  It  is  impossible  to  tell  which  of  these  tales  Simms  is  here  referring  to : 
(1)  "The  Romance  of  Carolina,"  XVII  (May  1842),  36-40;  (July  1842),  147- 
152;  (Aug.  1842),  184-190;  XX  (Nov.  1843),  29-39;  (Dec.  1843),  61-67.  (2) 
"The  Ship  of  the  Palatines"  (a  tale  in  verse),  XIX  (July  1843),  132-134. 
(3)  "The  Broken  Arrow,"  XX  (Jan.  1844),  110-119.  (4)  "The  Huguenot 
Settlements  in  Florida,"  I,  n.  s.   (Aug.  1844),  163-169;   (Sept.  1844),  228-232. 

33  This  oration  was  delivered  at  Barnwell  Courthouse  on  Nov.  2,  1840. 
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:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Augt.  7  [1840]34 


You  judged  rightly.  The  letter  which  you  enclosed  to  me  was 
from  Mr.  Langtree  at  Washington.35  He  expresses  a  wish  to  have 
the  article  in  question,  and  writes,  "and  if  the  amount  of  com- 
pensation required  be  not  beyond  the  limited  means  of  the  work, 
will  be  very  glad  to  publish  it."  His  note  proceeds :  —  "Mr. 
O' Sullivan  (  his  partner)  residing  in  New  York,  where  the  Re- 
view, since  our  fire  here,  has  been  printed,  you  have  probably  seen 
and  thus  obtained  personal  information  which  has  superseded 
the  necessity  of  this  letter."  —  Now,  if  you  will  pen  a  note  to  Mr. 
O' Sullivan,  or  contrive  to  see  him,  in  spite  of  the  oppressive  heat 
of  the  season  which  you  describe,  you  may  easily  oblige  me  & 
effect  the  sale  of  the  article.  You  will  recollect  that  I  gave  you 
carte  blanche  in  the  matter.  There  are,  I  think,  some  80  pages  of 
foolscap.  It  seems  to  me  that  $1.00  a  page  would  be  a  moderate 
charge  enough.  But  on  this  head  you  have  perfect  liberty.  I  would 
consent,  in  these  piping  times  of  pressure,  to  take  $50.  —  always 
provided  that  this  be  in  cash  &  not  in  promises.  You  will  also 
oblige  me,  should  you  see  Mr.  O' Sullivan,  by  ascertaining  what 
amount  would  be  given  (cash)  for  my  regular  prose  contribu- 
tions to  the  Review.  Perhaps,  should  your  leisure  not  permit,  you 
might  secure  the  assistance  of  Wetmore  in  negotiating  the  matter. 
I  shall  send  you  Langtree's  letter,  along  with  a  copy  of  the  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina  by  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beile  next  week. 
The  latter  work  has  met  with  unbounded  approbation  among  the 
critics  in  the  South.  They  pronounce  it  incomparable  of  the  kind, 
and  the  sale  is  better  than  we  looked  for.  —  The  packet  which  you 
mailed  for  me  was  probably  lost  in  the  sunken  steamboat.  It  has 
not  reached  me.  —  As  soon  as  you  can  stir  about  to  seek  the  sal- 
mon do  so  &  send  it  by  the  first  vessel.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  it  takes  a  monstrous  time  for  ships  bound  South  to  reach 
us.  You  do  not  say  by  what  vessel  the  shoes  were  sent.  You  hope 


34  Dated  by  the  references  to  The  History  of  South  Carolina.  See  letter  of 
July  27,  1840. 

35  Samuel  Daly  Langtree  and  John  L.  O' Sullivan  published  the  Democratic 
Review  at  Washington  from  1837  through  1839;  Langtree,  at  Washington,  in 
1840;  J.  and  H.  G.  Langley,  at  New  York,  thereafter.  The  article  here  men- 
tioned by  Simms  is  probably  "Caloya;  or,  The  Loves  of  the  Driver,"  which  he 
had  instructed  Lawson  to  offer  to  Clark  of  the  Knickerbocker.  See  letters  to 
Lawson  of  Aug.  15,  Sept.  15,  Sept.  28,  and  Oct.  25,  1840. 
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that  I  may  be  able  to  get  through  the  work  on  hand.  I  fear  that 
I  shall  not.  I  find  the  heat  of  the  weather  greatly  to  interfere  with 
me  in  the  prosecution  of  my  tasks.  I  think  the  Harpers  only 
prudent  in  the  omission  of  the  plate.  It  would  have  been  very 
difficult  at  this  period,  to  determine  what  heads  should  be  chosen, 
nor  can  a  proper  selection  be  made  while  any  of  the  claimants  are 
living.  Posterity  will  make  sad  havoc  with  the  judgments  as  well 
as  with  the  possessions  of  its  predecessor  generations ;  and  some 
who  are  ranked  now  as  poets,  will,  in  the  emphatic,  though  coarse 
language  of  the  west,  be  called  "mere  pukes"  —  while  others  on 
whom  we  seldom  call,  will  rise  into  genuine  servants  of  the  Muse. 
I  suspect  the  conscious  worthy  will  all  be  content  to  wait  —  for 
the  rest,  let  them  be  d  —  d  with  sufficient  expedition. 

I  am  glad  that  Bryant  spoke  as  he  did  to  the  person  who  came 
to  defend  Morris.  The  simple  direct  language  of  a  man  like 
Bryant  —  always  supposing  the  champion  to  be  a  Gentleman  &  a 
man  of  sense  —  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Remember  me 
to  Wetmore  &  return  him  my  thanks  for  sundry  public  docu- 
ments. Say  to  Forrest  that  I  am  reading  with  reference  to  the 
tragedy  —  just  now  I  am  going  a  second  time  over  Bishop  Wat- 
son's Philip  the  2nd.36  I  wish  to  be  well  grounded  in  the  facts  — 
particularly  in  the-  general  condition  of  Spain,  in  relation  to  the 
Netherlands,  at  the  period  of  which  I  propose  to  avail  myself.  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  do  much  on  this  performance  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Mrs.  S.  is  not  well.  She  is  not  sick.  She  will  probably  remain 
feeble  until  the  winter,  when  she  will  brighten  up.  Make  her  re- 
spects to  Mrs.  L.  and  return  her  thanks  to  Caroline  for  the 
trouble  which  she  took  and  the  taste  which  she  exercised  in  pro- 
curing the  dresses.  She  is  very  much  pleased  with  them.  My  own 
regards  to  all. 

Yrs.  Ever  as  Ever 

Simms 

Ask  the  Harpers  to  show  you  those  notices  of  my  History  which 
I  sent  them. 


36  Robert  Watson  published  in  1777  his  History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II, 
King  of  Spain. 
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89 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  Augt.  15  [1840]37 
Dear  Lawson 

This  Letter,  with  certain  accompanying  Packets  will  most  prob- 
ably be  handed  to  you  in  person,  by  my  very  excellent  young 
friend,  Mr.  J.  P.  Beile,  of  whom  you  have  heard  me  speak  so 
frequently.  He  is  amiable  &  intelligent.  Should  he  give  you  a 
chance,  please  treat  him  kindly  on  my  account.  —  With  this  he 
will  hand  you  a  copy  of  my  History  of  South  Carolina.  The  work 
has  been  very  successful  so  far,  in  Charleston.  There  is  one  gen- 
eral voice  of  approbation  and  if  you  will  get  the  Harpers  to  show 
you  the  critical  notices  I  sent  them,  you  will  see  how  unqualified 
it  seems.  Should  you  not  have  sent  the  dress  which  I  left  with 
Caroline  to  have  dyed,  Mr.  Beile  can  bring  it  on  with  him.  His 
return  will  take  place  in  three  weeks  after  he  leaves  home.  The 
boxes  of  shoes  arrived  yesterday  in  safety.  Oblige  me  by  saying 
to  Mr.  Purse  that  Mr.  Roach 38  expresses  himself  very  pleased 
with  them,  and  it  is  probable  that  our  orders  will  be  renewed  &  in- 
creased next  year.  —  I  am  at  the  moment  doing  very  little  more 
than  correcting  certain  M.  S.  on  the  novel  which  I  am  to  furnish 
L,  &  B  39  by  November,  and  as  it  will  be  sometime  before  I  can 
get  this  under  way,  it  follows  that  I  shall  not  touch  the  tragedy 
till  late  in  the  season.  Still  I  am  reading  &  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject very  closely  &  with  increasing  confidence.  Otway's  play,  on 
the  same  subject,  is  execrably  poor.  Ask  Forrest  what  he  thinks 
of  it.40  I  wrote  a  Tale  entitled  ''The  Prima  Donna"  intending  it 
as  the  first  of  the  five  for  Snowden,  but  it  grew  so  greatly  under 
my  hands  that  I  could  not  afford  it  at  the  price  he  offers  and  ac- 
cordingly sent  it  to  Godey.41  Should  Godey  not  wish  it,  Mr.  Beile 


37  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  five  tales  sent  to  William  W.  Snowden, 
publisher  of  Ladies'  Companion,  discussed  in  the  letter  of  July  27. 

38  Nash  Roach,  Mrs.  Simms'  father,  frequently  made  purchases  for  the 
plantation  through  Lawson. 

39  Lea  and  Blanchard,  publishers  of  The  Kinsmen. 

40  As  early  as  1837  Simms  was  writing  plays  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
be  produced  by  his  friend,  Edwin  Forrest.  At  the  time  of  this  letter,  Simms 
was  working  on  Don  Carlos,  a  play  that  was  never  produced.  In  preparation 
for  this  work,  Simms  had  read  Otway's  play  on  the  same  subject.  The  fragmen- 
tary manuscript  of  Simms'  Don  Carlos  is  preserved  in  the  Charles  Carroll 
Simms  Collection  at  the  South  Caroliniana  Library,  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

41  The  Prima  Donna:  A  Passage  from  City  Life.  Philadelphia :  Louis  A. 
Godey,  1844. 
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will  bring  it  on  to  you.  I  will  probably  in  the  course  of  a  week  or 
two  proceed  to  manufacture  for  Snowden  the  five  'tails'  in  ques- 
tion, when  I  will  trouble  you  to  put  them  into  his  hands  &  recieve 
the  quid  pro  quo.  Let  me  soon  hear  from  you  on  all  the  subjects 
&  persons  interesting  to  us.  I  see  in  the  papers  Bryant's  selections 
are  already  in  great  part  stereotyped;  and  that  Halleck's  is  al- 
ready printed.42  This  is  tolerable  quick  work.  Have  you  had  any 
conference  with  Clark  of  the  Knickerbocker  touching  compensa- 
tions, &c.  I  wrote  to  you  last  week  concerning  the  M.  S.  I  left 
with  you  &  communicated  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Langtree's  letter 
which  I  now  enclose.43  If  you  have  not  already  seen  to  it,  this 
enclosure  will  be  sufficient  introduction  to  Mr.  O' Sullivan,  who 
is  said  to  be  a  smart  fellow  &  Gentleman.  See  to  it  at  your  earliest 
convenience;  and  do  not,  I  pray  you,  forget  those  creature  com- 
forts, the  salmon.  My  wife  is  looking  for  them  daily.  Mr.  Roach 
requests  me  to  ask  you  or  Mr.  Donaldson  if  you  know  anything 
about  an  invention  of  Col.  Hamilton  of  N.  Y.  for  slitting  or  saw- 
ing boards. — It  was  exhibited  at  some  one  of  your  Mechanic's  In- 
stitutes ;  and  according  to  the  description  of  it  given  in  the  news- 
papers, Mr.  R.  thinks  it  would  be  a  great  desideratum  on  our  plan- 
tation. The  price  of  it  was  something  like  $200,  and  its  operations 
were  represented  as  peculiarly  simple.  We  had  a  newspaper  para- 
graph to  send  you  touching  it ;  but  somehow  it  has  been  mislaid. 
Mr.  Donaldson,  who,  I  believe,  attends  these  exhibitions  and 
knows  all  about  them,  will  probably  know  what  is  meant  &  may 
succeed,  at  his  leisure  in  procuring  the  necessary  information.  — - 
Here  I  must  break  off,  until  my  brains  are  in  better  condition  for 
writing.  It  is  just  now  an  uphill  work  with  me  to  scribble  even  a 
letter.  Do  give  my  best  regards  to  Wetmore  &  Forrest.  Account 
to  Bryant  for  my  not  having1  seen  him  before  leaving  &  convey 
my  respects  to  himself, wife,  &  Fanny.  Extend  the  same  to  Mr. 
D.  &  Caroline,  &  for  your  wife  &  self  take  the  affectionate  as- 
surances of  myself  &  mine. 

Yr  friend  ever 

Simms 

j.  l. 


42  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Selections  from  the  American  Poets.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers;  also,  Philadelphia:  Carey  &  Hart,  1840.  Fitz-Greene 
Halleck,  Selections  from  the  British  Poets.  2  vols.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers ;  Philadelphia :  Carey  &  Hart,  1840. 

43  See  note  35,  Aug.  7,  1840. 
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90:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Sep.  5  [1840]4* 
My  dear  Lawson, 

Do  oblige  me  by  requesting  Mr.  Donaldson  to  buy  me  a  barrel 
of  Seed  Wheat  of  the  best  quality  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  into 
the  market.  You  will  please  provide  him  with  the  money  for  the 
purpose  and  be  my  creditor  until  an  opportunity  occurs  for  enab- 
ling me  to  repay  you.  When  bought,  pray  ship  it  at  once  to  "N. 
Roach,  care  of  Robinsons  &  Caldwell."  The  sooner  you  can  do  this 
for  me  the  better.  The  season  is  approaching  when  we  should 
put  it  into  the  ground;  and  I  will  rely  on  your  attention  to  this 
request  and  look  for  it  nowhere  else.  We  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  seed  of  our  own  neighborhood  and  state  degenerates 
rapidly  and  are,  accordingly,  unwilling  to  use  it.  As  yet  we  see 
nothing  of  the  salmon.  I  am  afraid,  mon  ami,  you  are  relapsing 
into  the  old  lethargy.  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you  for  the 
last  month.  By  Mr.  Beile  I  sent  you  a  packet  which  you  have  not 
acknowledged;  and  just  now,  my  dear  fellow,  I  feel  that  I  need 
some  of  the  consideration  of  my  friends.  I  have  been  suffering 
much,  and  apprehending  more  from  my  old  complaint  —  the  de- 
termination of  blood  to  the  head.  To  so  great  a  degree  has  it 
troubled  me  since  my  return  home  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
leave  my  desk  &  books  for  ten  days  at  a  time, — a  serious  privation 
as  you  may  conjecture — and  resort  to  my  Doctor  and  Drugstuffs. 
I  am  now  taking  nostrums,  and  this  letter  to  you,  and  one  to 
Wetmore  a  few  days  ago,  are  almost  the  only  uses  to  which  I 
have  put  the  grey  goose  quite  for  a  week  past.  Constitutionally 
I  have  everything  to  fear  from  this  disorder.  My  little  family  is 
doing  tolerably  well.  We  are  scarcely  as  well  as  we  could  wish, 
but  apart  from  myself  there  are  no  complaints.  Do  send  me  a 
budget  of  personal  &  literary  news  to  enliven  me.  Let  us  know 
what  the  lions,  the  apes,  &  the  asses  are  about.  I  have  sometimes 
much  curiosity  in  surveying  the  whole  menagerie.  I  perceive  by 
the  papers  that  Bryant  &  Halleck's  selections  are  nearly  ready.  — 
To  the  former  I  shall  write  very  shortly.  Tell  Forrest  that  my 
indisposition  will  baffle  me  for  some  time  in  prosecuting  my 
tragedy,  but  that  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  prominent  thing  in 
my  mind.  Repeat  to  Mrs.  Forrest  my  wish  that  in  coming  South, 

44  Dated  by  reference  to  J.  P.  Beile's  trip  to  New  York,  discussed  in  letter 
of  Aug.  15. 
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this  winter,  she  would  make  our  plantation  her  domicile  while 
she  is  pleased  to  stay  —  a  wish  that  my  wife  finds  pleasure  in  con- 
firming. To  Wetmore  I  wrote  a  brief  page  a  few  days  ago,  in- 
forming him  of  the  probable  shipment  of  a  picture  by  my  friend 
Trouche  45  for  exhibition  —  a  picture  which  I  esteem  particularly 
beautiful,  and  which  is  no  less  true  to  nature  than  felicitous  in 
art.  It  gives  you  a  fine  river  scene  in  our  low  country  —  a  scene 
on  Ashley  River.  You  must  contrive  to  make  your  Editors  do  it 
all  justice.  The  artist  is  a  Gentleman  —  an  amateur  —  no  hungry 
creature  of  the  Morris  &c  faction  —  one  who  would  disdain  to 
solicit  anything,  and  who  is  resolute  to  remain  unknown.  This 
makes  it  necessary  that  his  friends  should  see  him  justly  treated, 
and  to  Wetmore  &  yourself  I  surrender  him.  My  wife  sends  her 
love  to  yours  &  to  Caroline.  Pray  give  to  them  &  to  Mr.  Donan.46 
my  best  respects.  For  yourself 

Hold  me  ever  as  ever 
Yr  friend 


JL. 


My  dear  Lawson 


W.  G.  S. 

91 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Sep.  15  [1840]" 


I  am  afraid  it  is  a  hopeless  case  to  bring  you  to  anything  like 
regularity  or  fair  play  in  your  correspondence.  Your  promises 

end  in !  and  I,  am  almost  apprehensive  that  you  will  fall 

a  victim  to  fat  and  lethargy.  I  have  been  looking  for  the  salmon 
&  the  letters  until,  hope  being  so  long  deferred  my  eyes  grew 
weary,  my  stomach  hungry,  and  sickness  naturally  ensued.  Your 
letter  some  two  months  ago  excused  you  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cessive heat.  Your  present  letter  complains  of  the  extreme  cold. 
I  suppose  your  next  will  dilate  upon  the  pains  &  inconveniences 
of  a  state  of  atmospherical  'betweenity.'  Now,  my  dear  fellow, 
let  me  entreat  that  you  will  not  suffer  either  of  these  very  op- 
pressive conditions  of  the  temperature  to  prevent  you  from  get- 


45  See  note  22,  June  24,  1840. 

46  Mr.  Donaldson,  Mrs.  Lawson's  father. 

47  Dated  by  reference  to  Lawson's  "The  Approach  of  Age."  The  poem  is 
listed  in  the  index  as  "The  Approach  of  Death."  Knick.,  XVI  (Oct.  1840), 
316-317. 
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ting  me  the  seed  wheat,  the  season  for  planting  which  is  rapidly 
approaching,  and  we  are  disposed  to  rely  on  you  for  our  supply. 
Should  you  fail  me,  the  inconvenience  and  real  loss  attending  it 
will  be  seriously  felt  in  our  breadstuffs  and  consequently  in  our 
bodies.  Let  me  entreat  you  therefore,  as  you  love  me,  to  send  on 
the  seed  wheat,  and  the  salmon,  if  not  already  sent,  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible  for  Mr.  Donaldson  or  yourself  to  procure  them. 
Advance  the  money  &  wait  upon  me  to  pay  you.  Do  not  trouble 
yourself  any  further  about  the  article,  unless  Clarke  is  willing 
to  give  you  at  fair  prices  $100  worth  of  books  for  it.48  You  may 
take  in  payment,  the  publications  of  Colman,  Appleton,  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon  and  the  Cambridge  &  Boston 
press  generally.  You  may  also  receive  Mrs.  Lewer's  magazines 
and  Reviews  on  account.49  Longfellow's  Hyperion  &  Poems, 
I  should  like  to  have,  Willis'  plays  &  Tales,  Dawes'  Poems,50 
&c.  I  cannot  say  that  I  recollect  your  "Approach  of  Age"  but 
shall  be  glad  to  see  it  when  it  appears.  The  Knickerbocker  does 
not  reach  me  regularly.  The  September  number  came  to  hand, 
not  the  preceding,  and  I  know  that  the  fault  is  with  the  publisher 
for  I  was  at  Beile's  when  he  opened  the  bundle  &  my  copy  was 
not  among  them.  I  see  that  Clark  is  disposed  to  make  me  feel 
that  he  can  show  resentment.  He  speaks  of  "our  own  novelists, 
Cooper  &  Kennedy"  in  one  of  his  late  notices.51  This  shows  a  very 
small  nature.  I  am  sorry  that  Beile  did  not  see  you.  He  apologizes 
to  me  on  the  score  of  business.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  find  that 
you  like  the  opening  of  the  History.  I  trust  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  be  pleased  with  it.  Here,  it  is  considered  a  great  hit  by 
all  classes  of  readers.  I  am  also  glad  to  find  that  you  think  well 
of  the  opening  of  the  other  book.52  Let  me  know  your  full  opinion 
at  the  close.  You  are  so  monstrous  jealous  on  the  subject  of 
Forrest  that  you  blind  yourself  to  reason.  It  is  to  the  death  scene 
in  Spartacus  that  the  allusion  is  made.  Vitellius,  a  Roman  Em- 


48  For  the  article  submitted  to  Clark  of  the  Knickerbocker,  see  letters  to 
Lawson  of  Aug.  7,  Aug.  15,  Sept.  28,  and  Oct.  25,  1840. 

49  Mrs.  Lewer's  Magazines  and  Reviews  were  cheap  reprints  of  the  period. 

50  See  note  29,  June  18,  1839,  for  the  plays  of  Willis  and  the  poems  of  Dawes. 
Willis'  tales  were  published  in  England  as  Loiterings  of  Travel  and  in  America 
as  Romance  of  Travel:  Comprising  Tales  of  Five  Lands.  New  York :  S.  Colman, 
1840. 

51  This  notice  is  a  review  of  C.  F.  Hoffman's  Greyslaer  in  Knick.,  XVI 
(Sept.  1840),  267-268. 

52  Border  Beagles:  A  Tale  of  Mississippi.  2  vols.  Philadelphia:  Carey  and 
Hart,  1840.  Dedicated  to  M L ,  of  Alabama. 
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peror,  and  not  the  hero  of  a  Tragedy  —  was  the  embodiment  of 
an  obese  and  gross  feeder.  It  is  in  the  case  of  persons  of  this 
description  of  body,  that  the  death  rattle,  at  dying,  is  most  likely 
to  occur.  This  death  rattle  is  nothing  more  than  the  gurgle  of 
the  passing  breath,  and  does  not  often  exhibit  itself  in  the  case 
of  persons  dying  from  violence  —  shot  or  stab.  Now,  I  trust  that 
you  believe  I  think  scarcely  less  highly  of  Forrest's  genius  than 
you  do  yourself ;  but  I  like  to  be  a  discriminate  admirer.  I  thought 
and  still  think  that  he  errs  in  taste  when  he  avails  himself  of  a 
feature  so  revolting,  and  in  such  cases,  so  unnatural,  as  this  in 
connection  with  his  death  upon  the  stage.53  My  own  opinion,  if 
I  mistake  not,  was  concurred  in  on  that  occasion  referred  to  by 
yourself  as  well  as  Professor  Dickson,  who  is  one  of  our  first 
Physicians.54  Forrest,  I  regard,  as  a  great  natural  Genius,  whose 
only  errors  result  from  a  taste  not  yet  thoroughly  brought  to  a 
just  general  standard  —  not  under  proper  regulation.  You  will 
find  that  he  is  always  associated  in  the  book  in  question  with  the 
highest  theatrical  excellence  of  modern  times,  the  Keans,  the 
Kembles,  the  Macreadys;  and  the  very  discussion  of  some  of  his 
readings  was  meant  to  make  his  name  a  familiar  one  in  the  circle 
&  progress  of  our  literary  history.  My  purpose  in  this  you  will 
the  better  understand  when  you  remember  the  future  literary 
project  of  which  I  gave  you  a  brief  outline.  As  for  Caldwell,55 
you  forget  that  I  knew  him  years  ago  in  New  Orleans.  If  I  mis- 
take not  what  I  have  there  said  &  shewn  of  him  is  the  strict 
result  of  my  own  observation.  I  certainly  had  good  authority  for 
my  analysis.  I  have  just  finished  the  first  volume  of  my  new 
novel.  I  commence  the  second  tomorrow,  and  should,  if  I  kept  to 
my  engagement  get  it  all  ready  by  the  first  proximo ;  but  I  tremble 
to  think  of  it.56  I  am  also  taking  notes  for  my  life  of  Greene 


55  A  favorite  role  of  Forrest  was  that  of  "Spartacus"  in  Robert  Montgomery 
Bird's  The  Gladiator.  This  play  was  performed  in  London  on  Oct.  17,  1836, 
when  Mr.  Forrest  made  his  first  appearance  on  the  British  stage.  The  audience 
approved  Forrest,  but  was  not  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the  play.  In  Vol.  1, 
Chap.  7,  of  Border  Beagles,  Simms  has  Tom  Horsey  imitate  "the  guttural  growl 
of  Forrest,  when,  with  singular  bad  taste,  he  imitates  the  death  rattle  in  the 
throat  of  the  obese  Vitellius." 

54  See  introductory  sketch  of  Samuel  Henry  Dickson. 

55  James  H.  Caldwell,  an  early  manager  of  Forrest  in  the  South  and  South- 
west. Border  Beagles  contains  numerous  observations  on  Caldwell,  at  one  time 
manager  of  the  American  Theater,  New  Orleans,  particularly  on  his  inability 
as  a  tragedian.   See  also  letter  dated  April-May,  1831. 

56  The  Kinsmen. 
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&  Marion,57  and  it  will  not  be  until  I  get  into  the  country  this 
winter  that  I  shall  be  able  to  go  to  work  upon  the  Tragedy.  Then, 
it  is  my  hope  —  say  this  to  Forrest  —  that  he  will  visit  me  at  the 
proper  juncture,  and  give  me  his  assistance.  The  cabalistic  words 
touching  the  letter  &  the  dress  caused  my  wife  to  open  all  her 
eyes,  and  she  wags  her  tongue  just  at  this  moment  sufficiently 
to  say  that  she  looks  anxiously  for  both.  Make  hers  &  my  respects 
to  Mrs.  L.  and  Caroline,  and  Mr.  Donaldson.  For  yourself,  be- 
lieve me 

Ever  as  Ever 
Yr.  friend  &c. 

W.  G.  S. 


92 :  To  Jamhs  Lawson 

Charleston,  Sep.  28.   [1840]58 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have  received  your  letter  containing  the  melancholy  news  of 
poor  Ticknor's  death.  You  were  not  in  error  when  you  thought 
that  I  should  be  anxious  to  know  all  the  particulars  of  an  event 
so  melancholy  and  unexpected.  I  was  never  more  shocked  in  my 
life,  for  at  our  last  meeting  in  New  York  he  looked  far  better 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  and  the  picture  of  good  health  and 
sufficient  happiness.  To  deal  in  the  ordinary  reflections  on  such 
an  event  is  not  necessary  between  us,  but  it  forces  upon  the 
proudest  and  wisest  of  us,  when  we  are  thus  confounded,  to 
shrink  with  becoming  humility  from  the  assertion  of  either  pride 
or  wisdom,  for  how  little  can  we  sustain  and  much  less  foresee. 
Your  eulogy  upon  our  friend  was,  I  think,  fully  deserved.  My 
own  experience  leads  me  to  think  he  was  all  the  gentleman,  & 
had  all  the  merits  which  you  ascribe  to  him.  Peace  to  his  ashes.  — 
Life  and  Death  are  twins,  and  the  transition  is  therefore  easy 
from  the  grave  to  the  cradle.  I  trust,  as  I  infer  from  your  letter, 
that,  by  the  time  this  reaches  you,  your  house  has  received  a  new 
guest  without  loss  of  any  of  its  old  ones.  Your  wife  has  the  sin- 
cere prayers  of  mine  and  myself  that  she  has  passed  through 


57  The  Life  of  Nathanael  Greene.  New  York :  George  F.  Cooledge  &  Brother, 
copyrighted  1849.  The  Life  of  Francis  Marion.  New  York :  Henry  G.  Langley, 
1844. 

58  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Caleb  Ticknor's  death  on  Sept.  19,  1840. 
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the  peculiar  trial  of  woman,  happily  denominated  travail,  in 
safety  and  with  little  suffering.  May  Lucina  smile  upon  the 
mother  and  her  young.  Pray  write  me  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  event  is  over. — I  could  have  wished  that  you  had  dwelt  more 
particularly  upon  the  portions  of  the  new  work  which  strike  you 
as  developing  a  new  vein  in  the  author.  To  know  ourselves, 
you  know,  is  the  most  desirable  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  of 
lessons,  and  to  a  scribbler  of  all  work,  like  myself,  to  whom  it  is 
all  important  to  catch  the  popular  smile  &  to  provoke  its  desires, 
the  discovery  of  a  new  vein  is  of  all  others  the  most  important. 
I  trust  you  have  been  satisfied  that  the  references  to  Forrest, 
however  critical,  are  in  truth  complimentary.  An  author  who 
respects  himself  &  his  own  genius  must  also  show  that  he  regards 
justice;  for  that  is,  in  fact,  the  morale  of  his  claim;  Mere  in- 
discriminate applause  such  as  that  bestowed  by  the  paragraphist 
of  a  newspaper  would  not  become  me,  &  could  not  be  desired  by 
F.  or  any  friend  of  mine.  But  the  compliment  is,  certainly,  a 
high  one,  when  a  popular  writer,  who  is  at  the  same  time,  a 
Gentleman  wherever  he  is  known,  takes  some  pains  to  consider 
the  performance  of  an  artist  in  another  department,  and  classes 
him,  invariably,  with  the  first  Professors  of  his  craft.  In  a  previ- 
ous letter,  I  said  all  that  seemed  necessary  on  this  head,  and  shall 
trespass  no  more.59  You  did  not  tell  me  what  opinion  Benjamin 
has  of  the  B.  B.,  nor  do  you  say  how  it  is  generally  estimated 
in  N.  Y.60  What  says  Wetmore,  and  what  other  opinions  have  you 
heard.  I  cannot  concieve  what  portions  of  the  Tale  can  be  of- 
fensive.61 It  was  written  in  haste,  &  never  once  read  after  being 

59  See  letter  of  Sept.  15,  1840.  The  "new  work"  discussed  is  Border  Beagles, 
which  contains  references  to  Forrest. 

60  The  Ladies'  Companion,  XIII  (Oct.  1840),  306,  comments  on  Border 
Beagles  thus :  "This  is  decidedly  an  improvement  upon  his  former  production, 
containing  more  natural  characters  and  greater  fluency  of  style.  The  plot  is  well 
conceived,  perspicuous  and  stirring  in  its  arrangement  and  exciting  in  its 
denouement.  We  venture  to  recommend  it  to  the  reading  community." 

61  This  tale  is  undoubtedly  "Caloya ;  or,  The  Loves  of  the  Driver,"  which 
Simms  had  instructed  Lawson  to  offer  to  the  Knickerbocker  and  also  to  the 
Democratic  Review.  See  letter  to  Lawson  of  Aug.  7,  1840,  and  following  letters. 
Apparently  Lawson  had  communicated  that  it  was  considered  offensive  by  the 
editor  of  one  or  both  of  these  magazines.  The  October  issue  of  the  Knicker- 
bocker printed  that  the  tale  was  under  consideration,  which  aroused  Simms'  ire 
in  his  letter  to  Lawson  of  Oct.  25.  This  realistic  story  was  finally  published 
in  the  Magnolia,  III  (May,  June,  and  July,  1841),  222-229,  264-273,  317-324. 
Its  publication  occasioned  a  magazine  controversy  in  which  Philip  C.  Pendleton 
of  the  Magnolia  actively  defended  Simms.  For  Simms'  own  defense,  see  letter 
to  Pendleton  of  Aug.  12,  1841.  The  tale  appeared  later  in  The  Wigwam  and  the 
Cabin,  Second  Series,  pp.  127-195. 
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written.  My  blood  is  warm  &  impetuous,  you  know,  and  there 
may  be  a  phrase  or  so,  but  I  suspect  nothing  more,  that  will 
need  amending.  Pray,  read  it,  and  let  me  know  if  you  see  any- 
thing &  what.  Having  done  so,  send  it  to  me  through  Harpers. 
They  can  put  it  up  in  one  of  their  packages  to  Beile.  But  you 
must  urge  it  &  inquire  after  it,  for  they  are  very  remiss.  The 
dress  has  not  been  reed.  I  thank  you  for  your  considerate  prompt- 
ness in  procuring  the  seed  wheat  &  suppose  we  shall  soon  recieve 
it.  You  say  nothing  of  the  salmon.  Did  you  send  them  previously? 
They  have  not  reached  us.  If  you  have  not  sent  them,  pray  do  —  a 
couple  of  kitts  and  a  couple  of  barrel  of  apples.  Should  money 
be  an  item  of  moment  to  you,  you  can  draw  on  me  for  the  amount 
through  the  medium  of  Beile,  though  I  hope  to  send  in  a  month 
or  so,  the  tales  for  Snowden,  when  you  can  repay  yourself.  My 
novel,  for  Lea  &  Blanchard  is  advancing  slowly.62  I  have  been 
suffering  greatly,  I  fear,  from  the  overaction  of  the  brain,  and 
have  been  compelled  to  take  physic,  and  to  take  long  —  to  me  — 
very  tedious  intervals  of  leisure,  in  which  I  have  done  nothing. 
I  have  also  to  prepare  an  agricultural  oration  which  I  am  to  de- 
liver in  Barnwell  on  the  2nd  of  November  —  a  task,  which  will 
somewhat  interfere  with  other  tasks,  to  me  of  far  greater  impor- 
tance. My  poem  of  the  'The  Stars'  I  percieve  is  in  the  last  (Oct.) 
number  of  the  Ladies'  Book  and  portions  of  it  read  very  well.63 
I  have  sent  an  additional  number  of  "Lays"  to  the  Messenger,64 
and  another  to  Godey.65  The  Knickerbocker  comes  to  me  with 
great  irregularity.  The  Sept.  but  not  the  Augt.  &  several  beside 
are  due  me.  If  Clarke  e6  will  give  me  books  for  occasional  verse, 
contract  with  him,  and  let  him  send  me  in  advance,  Hyperion, 
The  Voices  of  the  Night,  Dawes'  Poems  &  Novels  —  Willis' 
Dramas,  the  Letters  from  Palmyra,  both  series,  Cooper's  Path- 
finder, his  Homeward  Bound,  Home  as  Found,  Thomas'  new 
novel  of  Howard  Pinckney  and  Pierpont's  Poems  &  Airs  of 
Palestine.67  If  you  apprise  me  of  his  acquiescence,  I  will  immedi- 

62  The  Kinsmen. 

63  "The  Stars"  appeared  in  Godey  s,  XIX  (Oct.  1840),  184-185. 

64  See  note  9,  April  25,  1840. 

65  This  group  of  Simms'  "Early  Lays"  began  in  Godey 's,  XXIV  (June  1842), 
333-335. 

66  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark. 

67  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Hyperion  (1839)  and  Voices  of  the  Night 
(1839)  ;  Rufus  Dawes,  Geraldine,  Athenia  of  Damascus,  and  Miscellaneous 
Poems  (1839)  and  Nix's  Mate  (2  vols.,  1839)  ;  N.  P.  Willis,  Bianca  Visconti 
(1839)    and   Tortesa,   the   Usurer    (1839)  ;   Letters  of  Lucius  M.   Piso,  from 
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ately  prepare  for  him  a  batch  of  lays,  and  send  him  a  second  the 
next  month. 

Your  friend  ever, 

W.  G.  S. 


My  dear  Lawson 


93 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Oct  25  [1840]' 


I  congratulate  you  and  Mrs.  Lawson  on  the  late  acquisition 
and  rejoice  with  you  that,  tho'  not  exactly  what  you  might  have 
wished  it,  it  is  still  obtained  at  no  cost,  and  without  any  sacrifice. 
My  wife  sends  her  sincere  rejoicings  to  Mrs.  L.  that  all  is  so 
favorably  over.  —  In  another  week  and  I  go  to  the  Plantation, 
and  possibly,  in  advance  of  our  little  family.  I  am  compelled  to 
be  in  the  country  by  the  2  Proxo.  to  deliver  an  oration  by  ap- 
pointment before  the  Agricultural  Society.  It  is  supposed  that 
I  run  some  risk  in  doing  so,  for  as  yet  we  have  had  no  frost.  But 
the  weather  is  becoming  cold,  the  thermometer  stands  now  at  60° 
in  our  sitting  room  where  we  have  a  warm  coalfire ;  —  and  should 
it  become  much  colder  before  the  first,  the  whole  of  us  may 
venture  up.  Our  country  has  been  dreadfully  sickly  this  season 
every  where  —  the  quantity  of  rain  which  has  fallen  is  incom- 
patible, and  our  crops  are  seriously  injured.  We  shall  not  make 
more  than  half  a  crop.  On  one  plantation  where  last  year  we 
made  a  fraction  under  150  bags,  we  shall  this  year  make  a  frac- 
tion over  50;  and  when  you  take  present  prices  of  Cotton  into 
the  account,  you  may  judge  what  a  drawback  the  present  season 
will  be  to  our  pecuniary  prosperity.  The  same  ill  fortune  attends 
me  in  literary  returns.  You  know  pretty  much  how  trifling  they 
are  at  the  present  day;  and  by  the  death  of  my  poor  friend  Beile, 
I  am  seriously  annoyed  in  my  petty  cash  transactions.69  When 


Palmyra,  to  His  Friend  Marcus  Cur  this,  at  Rome  (2  vols.,  1837)  ;  James 
Fenimore  Cooper,  The  Pathfinder  (2  vols.,  1840),  Homezvard  Bound  (2  vols., 
1838),  and  Home  as  Found  (2  vols.,  1838);  Frederick  William  Thomas, 
Howard  Pinckney  (2  vols.,  1840)  ;  Tohn  Pierpont,  Airs  of  Palestine,  and  Other 
Poems  (1840). 

68  Dated  by  reference  to  Simms'  agricultural  oration  at  Barnwell,  Nov.  2, 
1840. 

69  John  P.  Beile,  Charleston  bookseller,  296  King  Street.  The  County  Health 
Department  records  in  Charleston  show  that  Beile  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  of  congestive  fever,  between  September  27th  and  October  4,  1840.  Simms' 
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at  home  I  usually  left  my  cash  in  his  hands  for  convenience,  and 
made  him  my  cashier;  drawing  upon  him  whenever  I  wanted 
money.  I  had  thus  disposed  of  all  the  money  which  I  had  pre- 
pared to  meet  my  current  expenses  for  the  year,  and  at  his  death  — 
which  was  a  most  unexpected  event,  there  remained  in  his  hands 
a  considerable  balance  from  the  use  of  which  I  am  entirely  ex- 
cluded for  a  year.  You  have  no  idea  how  much  these  little  matters 
annoy  me.  I  think  if  I  had  a  guardian  to  attend  to  all  my  money 
transactions,  to  receive  and  pay  out,  and  never  suffer  me  to  know 
either  Creditor  or  Debtor  as  such,  I  should  be  a  tolerably  happy 
man.  —  I  have  seen  the  Oct.  Knick.,  though  mine  has  not  yet 
reached  me.  The  "App  of  Age''70  is  decidedly  one  of  the  best 
things  that  you  have  done.  You  have  evidently  written  it  from 
your  feelings  and  not  from  your  bookreadings.  I  am  sorry  to  see 
by  Clark's  notice  to  Correspondents  that  he  has  my  "Loves  of 
the  Driver"  under  consideration.  D  —  n  his  consideration! 71  I  am 
sure,  mon  ami,  you  never  would  have  consented  to  my  being  put 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Clark  for  Consideration.  If  he  does  not 
instantly  resolve  to  publish  take  me  out  of  his  clutches.  I  trust 
he  pays  you  in  books  or  something.  Do  not  write  for  him  unless 
he  does.  Why  do  you  not  send  your  Halleck  to  White.  Cut  out 
the  unjust  and  harsh  parts  &  print  it.  I  wish  you'd  see  to  my 
getting  the  Nov.  and  the  preceeding  numbers  by  mail  addressed 
to  me  at  Midway.  Your  notice  of  B.  B.  is  very  judicious.72  What 
is  said  in  N.  Y.  of  the  work?  What  says  Benjamin?  Has  Wet- 
more  read  it  &  what  does  he  say  ?  Tell  Wetmore  I  thank  him  for 
his  pamphlets  &  papers  but  would  be  more  grateful  for  a  scrawl. 
Ask  him  to  send  me  a  catalogue  of  the  pictures  for  the  Apollo 


physician,  Dr.  EH  Geddings,  signed  the  death  certificate.  The  Charleston 
Mercury  of  October  1  carried  the  funeral  notice  of  services  at  four  o'clock  that 
afternoon  at  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  Beile  was  the  publisher  of  Simms' 
song  "I  Defy  Thee  to  Forget." 

70  "The  Approach  of  Age."  See  note  47,  Sept.  15,  1840. 

71  The  passage  which  roused  Simms'  ire  began :  "The  following  new  com- 
munications await  the  consideration  which  we  have  not  as  yet  found  leisure  to 
award  them  .  .  .  'The  Loves  of  the  Driver,'  by  the  author  of  'Guy  Rivers/ 
'The  Yemassee,'  etc.  .  .  ."  Editor's  Table,  Knick.,  XVI  (Oct.  1840),  368. 

72  Knick.,  XVI  (Oct.  1840),  364,  carried  a  notice  of  Border  Beagles  which 
is  doubtless  the  Lawson  comment  referred  to:  "It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a 
correct  thinker,  a  close  observer,  and  a  practised  writer.  There  are  scenes  in 
it  of  unusual  power  and  beauty,  and  incidents  of  great  interest  that  win  a  close 
attention.  It  lacks,  however,  the  directness,  the  impetuosity  of  narrative,  that 
leads  without  interruption  to  the  denouement.  .  .  ." 
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Gallery  73  and  to  get  me  an  engraving  of  Marion's  Camp,74  if  not 
too  costly.  Perhaps  he  might  get  me  an  honorary  membership 
which  would  enable  me  to  serve  some  of  our  unfledged  Southern 
artists.  I  trust  he  likes  the  picture  of  my  friend  Trouche.  You 
must  tell  him  be  sure  and  see  justice  done  it.  Your  course  with 
regard  to  Bryant,  is  I  think,  perfectly  manly  &  judicious.  Your 
reasoning  in  all  respects  on  that  subject  is  correct.  As  a  foreigner 
by  birth  I  am  disposed  to  think  with  you  that  whatever  B.  might 
personally  think  of  your  claims,  he  would  not  be  permitted  by 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  give  you  a  place.  It  is  a  work  if  I 
understand  the  plan,  comprised  of  selections  from  American 
while  Halleck  prepares  another  compiled  from  foreign  authors. 
1  am  glad  you  like  my  History  —  there  is  no  Romance  about  it. 
I  wish  you  would  call  on  Harper  &  Brothers  and  enquire  on 
what  terms  they  would  like  to  place  it  in  their  Family  Library. 
It  may  be  made  very  profitable  to  both  parties.  Pray  give  my  best 
respects  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  your  wife  and  Caroline;  Mrs.  S.  and 
Augusta  also  send  their  best  regards.  What  do  you  call  your  last 
born.  I  suppose  you  have  already  chosen  the  tender  &  becoming 
epithet.  No  more,  but 

Ever  as  Ever 

Yr 

W.  G.  S. 
J.L. 


73  The  Apollo  Art  Association,  established  in  New  York  in  1838,  was  soon 
changed  to  the  American  Art  Union.  From  1839-1847  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers increased  from  814  to  9,666.  The  Art  Union  distributed  paintings, 
medals,  and  engravings.  Prosper  M.  Wetmore  was  active  in  this  association 
and  at  one  time  served  as  president. 

74  In  a  long  biographical  letter  about  his  father,  John  Blake  White,  painter  of 
this  picture,  Edward  B.  White  wrote  from  Charleston  to  Simms  on  May  17, 
1860 :  "The  'Camp  of  Marion'  which  shows  the  hero  of  the  swamps  inviting  an 
English  officer  to  a  dinner  of  sweet  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes,  at  his  camp 
in  the  forest  fastnesses.  This  picture  was  selected  by  the  Apollo  Association  of 
New  York  for  a  prize  engraving,  was  by  them  engraved  and  extensively 
distributed  throughout  the  country;  it  was  adopted  as  a  vignette  for  the  Five 
dollar  bills  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  [of]  South  Carolina ;  has  been  extensively 
used  as  a  print  to  illustrate  school  books;  and  is  the  banner  of  one  of  the 
Militia  companies  in  Charleston.  Mr.  White  experienced  peculiar  pleasure  in 
painting  this  picture,  as,  in  some  of  his  memoranda,  he  says,  that  he  re- 
members Gen.  Marion  with  others  of  the  distinguished  officers  who  had  been 
active  in  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  as  frequent  guests  at  his  Father's  house, 
and  has  been  told,  that  as  a  little  child,  Genl.  Marion  has  often  fondled  him 
on  his  knee."  (Original  in  the  Charles  Carroll  Simms  Collection,  South  Caro- 
liniana  Library.) 
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94:  To  James  Lawson 

Oct  27  [1840]78 
dear  Lawson 

Enclosed  you  will  receive  a  signature  of  an  old  no.  of  the 
South.  Lit.  Messr.  which  contains  your  notice  of  Bryant.76  It  is 
one  I  promised  you  while  at  the  North.  You  will  also  find  within, 
three  Sonnets  77  which  I  will  be  glad,  if  you  will  hand  in  pro.  per. 
to  Mr.  Snowden  for  his  Journal.  Say  to  him  that  I  will  endeavour 
to  forward  him  the  Tales  during  the  winter  —  that  I  would  have 
done  so  but  for  an  unavoidable  interregnum  in  my  labors  oc- 
casioned by  sickness.  Oblige  me  also  by  saying  to  him  that  a 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Lucia  Pinckney,78  —  a  lady  of  wealth  and 
family  —  subscribed  to  his  Journal  and  paid  a  Mr.  Schemerhorn, 
his  agent,  for  one  years  subn.  in  advance.  She  has  his  Recpt. 
to  that  effect.  She  has  recieved  but  the  three  first  numbers,  and 
I  have  myself  inquired  for  her  at  the  P.  office  at  a  moment  when 
the  'Journal'  had  been  just  recieved,  and  was  in  course  of  de- 
livery to  subscribers.  The  numbers  for  Augt.  Sept.  &  Oct.  are 
now  due  her,  and  she  requests  that  they  may  be  addressed  to 
her  at  the  "Midway,  P.  O."  —  I  wrote  you  a  long  letter  a  few 
days  ago.  I  leave  town  on  Saturday  next,  and  am  very  busy  in 
sounding  notes  of  preparation.  The  wheat  &  salmon  are  recieved 
&  you  have  my  thanks.  Give  my  best  respects  to  all. 

Ever  yrs 

W.  G.  S. 

95 :  To  Philip  C.  Pendleton  79 

Written  for  the  Magnolia 
Southern  Literature : 
Its  Condition,  Prospects  and  History;  in  a  series  of  Letters 
to  the  Editor,  by  the  Author  of  C(Guy  Rivers"  —  "The  Yemassee" 
—  "The  Damsel  of  Darien"  &c. 


75  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  tales  for  Snowden.  See  letter  of  July  27,  1840. 

76  Lawson's  "Moral  and  Mental  Portraits.  William  Cullen  Bryant,"  S.  L.  M., 
VI  (Jan.  1840),  106-114. 

77  The  sonnets  appeared  in  the  Ladies'  Companion,  XIV   (Jan.  1841),  138. 

78  Lucia  Georgiana  Bellinger  Pinckney,  always  referred  to  in  the  Simms 
family  as  "Aunt  Pinckney,"  was  the  daughter  of  the  Landgrave,  Edmund 
Bellinger,  and  the  aunt  of  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Carroll.  Mrs.  Pinckney,  because 
of  her  austerity,  was  held  in  awe  by  all  the  connections  of  her  family. 

79  In  January,  1840,  Philip  C.  Pendleton  and  George  F.  Pierce  founded  the 
Southern  Ladies'  Book  in  Macon,  Ga.  Publication  was  suspended  in  October, 
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To  P.  C.  Pendleton,  Esq. 
Dear  Sir : — 


BETTER  1 80 

Woodlands,   (S.C.)  Dec.  1,  1840.5 


When,  something  like  a  year  ago,  you  drew  my  attention,  by 
letter,  to  the  Literary  project  which  you  had  in  view,  and  so- 
licited my  aid  in  its  behalf,  it  was  with  a  degree  of  indifference, 
which  you  must  have  seen  in  my  reply,  and  which  almost 
amounted  to  coldness,  that  I  yielded  to  your  wishes,  in  a  promise 
of  compliance,  to  a  certain,  but  very  limited  extent.  It  was  not 
that  I  was  unfriendly  to  your  purpose.  That  was  noble,  and  I 
could  admire  its  aim,  however  much  I  might  question  its  policy. 
But  I  had  no  faith  in  the  project  then;  and,  you  will  pardon  me 
if  I  confess,  I  have  very  little  more  faith  in  it  now.  I  have  had 
so  much  experience,  either  as  an  editor  or  as  a  contributor,  in 
the  making  of  Southern  Magazines,  and  know  so  throughly  their 
history,  and  the  inevitable  event,  that  my  conviction  of  the  al- 
most certain  fate  which  awaits  them,  inspires  me  with  a  feeling, 
very  like  disgust,  when  I  am  told  of  any  new  experiment  of  this 
kind  in  contemplation.  I  know,  and  can  predict,  the  usual  story 
of  confident  hope  and  bold  assurance  with  which  they  commonly 
begin.  The  editor  feels  his  strength  and  his  friends  willingly 
promise  theirs.  His  neighbors  pledge  their  subscriptions,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  work  is  made  with  considerable  energy  and 
eclat.  But  the  progress  of  a  few  months  soon  undeceives  the 
confiding,  and  blunts  the  energy  of  the  most  sanguine.  The 
editor  discovers  that  he  has  overtasked  himself.  His  contribu- 
tors,— men,  generally,  in  our  country,  devoted  to  other  profes- 
sions,— can  only  write  for  him  at  moments  of  leisure,  which  good 
nature  and  an  amicable  desire  to  oblige,  prompts  them  to  employ 
in  this  manner.  He  is  necessarily  compelled  to  wait  upon  them 
for  their  articles,  which,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  he  is  compelled 


1840,  and  the  magazine  was  moved  to  Savannah,  where  it  was  started  again 
in  January,  1841,  under  the  title  of  the  Magnolia;  or,  Southern  Monthly, 
Pendleton  acting  as  sole  publisher  and  editor.  Early  in  1842  Simms  became 
co-editor,  and  with  the  July  issue  of  that  year  he  assumed  the  editorship,  the 
magazine  being  moved  to  Charleston  and  called  the  Magnolia;  or,  Southern 
Apalachian.  The  last  issue  was  that  for  June,  1843. 

80  In  this  series  of  printed  letters  one  may  note  the  validity  of  Simms'  con- 
stant complaint  in  regard  to  printers'  errors.  Note  in  this  letter  such  errors  as 
prilosophic,  falicity,  scrutenize,  skeeking,  mercinary. 

81  This  letter  was  published  in  the  Magnolia,  III   (Jan.  1841),  1-6. 
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to  publish.  The  constant  drain  upon  himself,  enfeebles  his  imagi- 
nation and  exhausts  his  intellect.  He  has  little  time  for  thought, 
and  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  fancy;  and  the 
station  which  he  has  self-assumed,  so  far  from  being  a  chair  of 
state,  from  which  he  may  dispense  judgment,  and  exercise  a 
dignified  authority  over  the  world  of  letters,  becomes  one  of 
pain,  disquiet  and  the  most  unintermited  mental  drudgery.  To 
these  are  added  other  evils.  The  collections  are  to  be  made  over 
an  extensive  tract  of  interior  country,  from  a  community  scat- 
tered "broad-cast"  over  thousands  of  miles,  and  are  realized  too 
slowly  for  the  current  expenses  of  his  journal.  The  printer,  who 
seldom  a  capitalist,  clamors  for  his  monthly  dues,  and  the  sub- 
scriber recedes  from  the  subscription  list,  the  moment  that  he 
is  called  upon  for  his.  Under  the  pressure  of  pecuniary  difficulties, 
the  publication  of  the  work  becomes  irregular — it  is  finally  sent 
forth  on  villianous  paper,  "but  half  made  up/'  and  then,  chiefly, 
of  such  material  as  is  tecknically  called  "Balaam"  among  the 
journalists; — by  which  is  meant  that  inoffensive  sort  of  common- 
place, which  is  usually  furnished  by  young  Misses  from  their 
school  exercises,  and  young  Masters  when  they  first  begin  to  feel 
the  startling  sensations  of  the  tender  passion.  The  subscribers, 
under  these  circumstances,  naturally  reject  the  work  which  fails 
to  reward  them  for  perusal;  and  the  general  dissatisfaction  of 
all  the  parties  concerned,  —  the  editor  being  among  the  first  — 
soon  leads  to  the  early  abandonment  of  an  attempt  in  which 
nothing  has  been  realized  but  discredit,  annoyance,  and  expense. 
This,  I  know  to  have  been  the  usual  history  heretofore;  and 
the  results  promise  to  be  inevitable,  and  the  same,  in  consequence 
of  certain  causes  which  control  the  subject,  and  which,  in  the 
future  pages  of  this  examination,  I  shall  endeavour  to  develope. 
You,  however,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  the  tenor  of  your  late 
communications  to  myself,  entertain  better  hopes  of  the  future 
of  your  bantling.  You  may  be  right  in  your  opinions,  and  your 
anticipations  may  be  justly  founded.  For  your  sake  —  to  say 
nothing  of  the  public,  —  I  sincerely  trust  that  they  are.  Yet,  — 
may  I  ask,  —  on  what  do  you  build  ?  What  are  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, which,  in  your  case,  are  to  operate  results,  so  very 
different  from  those  which  have  marked  the  fate  of  all  your  pre- 
decessors? Are  your  contributors  better  able  to  win  the  regards, 
and  beguile  from  the  reluctant  pockets  of  the  Southern  people, 
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that  support  which  the  Southern  Review  82  could  not  secure  ?  I 
speak  not  now  of  the  numerous  miscellaneous  works  of  less  pre- 
tension which  have  betrayed  equally  the  various  talent  and  the 
unhappy  apathy  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed — 
which  have  begun  in  hope,  and  closed  their  brief  time  of  life 
and  light,  in  a  feeble,  flickering  struggle,  through  months  of 
unsustained  continuance.  The  name  of  the  Southern  Review, 
calls  up  some  mournful  associations,  which  warningly  tell  us  of 
what  the  South  has  lost,  of  her  literary  men,  her  pride,  strength 
and  glory,  in  the  course  of  a  few  short  seasons.  The  gentle  and 
persuasive  ELLIOTT,83  whose  pure  seductive  style  was  itself  a 
delight  to  the  ear,  apart  from  the  sterling  truth,  clear  argument 
and  varied  knowledge  which  it  conveyed : — the  argumentative 
and  prilosophic  COOPER,84  whose  vast  resources  and  ready 
judgment,  prepared  him  to  be  a  teacher  in  so  many  of  the  most 
difficult  departments  of  human  speculation  and  inquiry: — the 
amiable  and  witty  NOTT,85  whose  clear  and  copious  humour, 
prompt  utterance,  and  singular  falicity  of  expression,  enabled  him 
to  adorn  with  grace,  and  commend,  with  a  charm  almost  entirely 
his  own,  those  topics  of  grave  research,  which  in  ordinary  hands, 
vex  the  taste  and  make  the  mind  to  weary  of  its  toils : — the 
earnest  and  impassioned  HAYNE;80 — the  keen  and  scrutenizing 
TURNBULL;87 — all  gone  down  to  the  grave,  and  severed  for- 


s2  The  Southern  Review,  a  quarterly,  was  published  in  Charleston  from  Feb- 
ruary,  1828,  through  February,  1832. 

83  Stephen  Elliott  (1771-1830)  was  president  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  from  1812  until  his  death.  In  1825  he  aided  in  establishing  the 
Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  soon  became  professor  of  natural 
history.  He  and  his  son,  Stephen  Elliott,  later  a  bishop,  were  active  as  editors 
of  the  Southern  Review.  The  Bishop  and  Simms  were  lifelong  friends,  gradua- 
ating  at  the  bar  in  the  same  year. 

84  Thomas  Cooper  (1759-1839),  English-born  scientist,  lawyer  and  educator, 
became  professor  of  chemistry  at  South  Carolina  College  in  1820.  As  president 
of  the  College,  he  added  to  its  prestige,  but  became  a  storm  center  on  account 
of  his  views  on  religion. 

85  Henry  Junius  Nott  (1797-1837),  was  graduated  from  South  Carolina  Col- 
lege in  the  same  class  with  Hugh  S.  Legare.  He  abandoned  law  for  literature, 
studying  in  France  and  England  from  1821  to  1824.  He  then  became  professor 
of  criticism  and  logic  in  the  South  Carolina  College.  He  and  his  wife  lost 
their  lives  in  the  wreck  of  the  Home,  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina  on 
October  9,  1837. 

86  Robert  Young  Hayne  (1791-1839),  famous  for  his  part  in  the  Webster- 
Hayne  debate,  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  lawyers  of  Charleston.  After  a 
brilliant  effort  in  the  United  States  Senate  to  check  the  power  of  the  central 
government,  he  served  as  governor  of  South  Carolina,  1832-1834.  Hayne's^  last 
years  were  spent  developing  railways  in  the  hope  that  he  might  link  the  Middle 
West  and  Charleston. 

87  Robert  James  Turnbull  (1775-1833)  was  a  distinguished  lawyer  in 
Charleston  from  1794  to  1810,  when  he  retired  to  a  plantation.  Thereafter,  he 
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ever  from  any  resumption  of  those  noble  labors, — of  the  earth, 
not  earthy — which  we  have  never  so  throughly  or  justly  esteemed, 
as  when  it  ceased  to  be  in  our  power  to  command  them.  They 
have  not  left  their  superiors  behind  them, — and  for  their  equals, 
— with  a  few  splendid  exceptions,  it  would  be  an  equal  wrong 
to  the  living  and  the  dead,  were  we  to  name  them  in  this  category. 
But  these  writers,  with  LEGARE,88  HARPER,89  DRAYTON,90 
DICKSON,91  WILLIAM  ELLIOTT,92  and  a  few  others— less 
shining,  perhaps,  but  well  deserving  names, —  formed  the  chief 
resource  of  the  Southern  Review  in  its  palmiest  days  of  honor. 
Half  of  this  glorious  constellation — the  burning  and  the  shining 
lights — as  we  have  seen,  are  withdrawn ;  and  it  would  not  be  an 
easy  task  to  persuade  the  rest  to  resume  their  ministry  at  the 
shrine  of  letters.  There  is  something  mournfully  repressive  of  the 
mental  energies  in  the  contemplation  of  a  favorite  altar  over- 
thrown; and  even  were  this  feeling  wanting,  it  is  difficult,  with 
the  approach  of  years,  to  re-awaken  the  imagination  to  new  ef- 
forts in  fields  which  it  has  long  abandoned.  The  habit  of  literary 
composition  is  an  essential  element  to  all  successful  periodical 
writing.  You  are  requested  to  keep  this  sentence  in  memory.  The 

took  no  active  part  in  political  life,  but  devoted  himself  to  agriculture  and 
writing.  His  best  known  work,  The  Crisis:  or,  Essays  on  the  Usurpations  of 
the  Federal  Government,  first  appeared  as  a  series  of  essays  in  the  Charleston 
Mercury.  These  papers  powerfully  influenced  the  cause  of  Nullification  in  South 
Carolina. 

88  Hugh  Swinton  Legare.  See  introductory  sketch. 

89  William  Harper  (1790-1847)  was  admitted  to  the  South  Carolina  bar  in 
1813.  He  moved  to  Missouri,  soon  rose  to  eminent  distinction  and  was  elected 
chancellor.  He  returned  to  South  Carolina  in  1823,  was  elected  state  reporter, 
published  a  volume  of  law  reports,  became  United  States  senator,  was  a 
member  of  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
House,  and  was  elected  chancellor.  His  decrees  were  remarkable  for  the  care, 
ability,  and  judgment  with  which  they  were  prepared. 

90  John  Drayton  (1766-1822)  was  born  at  Drayton  Hall  on  the  Ashley 
River,  near  Charleston.  He  was  a  son  of  Chief-Justice  William  Henry  Drayton. 
"After  having  studied  at  Princeton,  he  was  sent  to  England  to  complete  his 
education.  He  afterwards  studied  law,  became  distinguished  at  the  bar,  was 
appointed  a  district  judge  of  the  United  States.  ...  He  was  Governor  of  South 
Carolina  from  1800  to  1802,  and  from  1808  to  1810.  Governor  Drayton  edited 
and  published  his  father's  State  papers  and  memoirs  of  the  early  part  of  the 
Revolution.  His  own  Memoirs  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina  also  were 
based  largely  on  these  manuscripts.  .  .  ."  George  Armstrong  Wauchope,  The 
Writers  of  South  Carolina.  Columbia,  S.  C. :  The  State  Company,  1910.  p.  149. 
Hereafter,  Wauchope. 

91  See  introductory  sketch  of  Samuel  Henry  Dickson. 

92  William  Elliott  (1788-1863)  of  Beaufort,  S.  C,  was  a  nephew  of  Stephen 
Elliott,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Southern  Review.  William  Elliott 
became  widely  known  as  a  scholar  and  writer.  In  1850  he  published  Fiesco,  A 
Tragedy,  and  in  1846  Carolina  Sports  by  Land  and  Water.  The  latter  passed 
through  one  English  and  four  American  editions. 
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fact  which  it  conveys  is  of  no  small  import  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject. 

The  names  that  I  have  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph  may 
safely  challenge  comparison  with  any,  not  merely  in  the  South, 
but  throughout  the  nation.  I  utter  this  with  no  design  of  boast, 
but  simply  with  the  view  to  correct  argument.  I  know  that  our 
kindred  States  of  the  South  and  Southwest  are  abundantly  sup- 
plied with  talent  of  the  most  promising  description;  but  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  none  of  this  will  ever  achieve  more 
thoroughly  and  nobly,  than  those  who  have  gone  before.  The 
hope  of  success  for  your  periodical  must  be  built  upon  something 
more  than  an  array  of  formidable  names.  Is  it  upon  the  increasing 
intellectual  appetite  among  our  people?  I  wish  I  could  believe  it. 
If  this  could  be  shown,  my  confidence  would  be  as  strong  as  your 
own,  for  it  is  this  very  appetite  upon  which  all  depends — which 
is  first  necessary  to  any  calculation  of  success.  But,  I  cannot  help 
but  doubt ; — and  when  I  sit  down  to  write  for  a  Southern  periodi- 
cal— which  I  do  only  as  a  professional  duty — I  doj  so  under  the 
enfeebling  conviction  that  my  labors  and  those  of  the  editor  are 
taken  in  vain ; — that  the  work  will  be  little  read,  seldom  paid  for, 
and  will  finally,  and  after  no  very  long  period  of  spasmodic 
struggle,  sink  into  that  gloomy  receptacle  of  the  "lost  and  abused 
things  of  earth,"  which,  I  suspect,  by  this  time  possesses  its  very 
sufficient  share  of  Southern  periodical  literature.  In  the  introduc- 
tory paper  of  your  first  number,  (for  January  last)  which  now 
lies  before  me,  you  have  a  reference  to  this  invariable  fate  of 
your  predecessors.  You  admit  that,  with  one  exception,  "Signal 
failure  has  been  the  doom  of  every  literary  enterprise  of  a  similar 
character  which  has  originated  in  the  South."  I  am  only  surprised 
that  you  should  have  contented  yourself  with  a  simple  reference 
to  this  humiliating  fact.  To  repeat  a  truism  which  is  so  shame- 
fully obvious  without  skeeking  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  the 
evil,  and  to  provide  a  remedy  in  future,  seems  to  me  a  very 
doubtful  policy; — the  timidity  of  which,  will  scarcely  serve — as 
it  should  be  served, — the  cause  you  have  undertaken,  and  will 
certainly  avail  but  little  in  the  prosecution  of  your  own  purposes. 
Chronic  disorders  are  not  to  be  treated  after  this  fashion.  The 
disease  should  be  laid  bare  to  examination,  and  then — and  not 
until  then — may  we  have  some  hope  of  a  perfect  or  a  partial  cure. 
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It  is  assumed  that  we  stand  in  need  of  some  sort  of  literature. 
It  is  contended  that  a  foreign  literature  is  not  only  not  enough 
for  any  people,  but  that,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  suffered  to  super- 
sede their  own,  it  must  prove  hurtful,  if  not  fatal,  to  their  public 
and  social  interests.  The  arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  are 
equally  numerous  and  strong.  One  of  these, — and  that  upon  which 
the  advocates  for  this  belief  particularly  rely,  is,  that  a  native 
literature  is  essential  to  national  patriotism — to  the  independence 
of  the  national  mind,  and  to  the  securing  of  the  popular  liberty. 
It  is  contended,  and  on  sufficient  grounds,  that  a  people  who  re- 
ceive their  literature  exclusively  from  a  foreign  land,  are  in  fact, 
if  not  in  form,  essentially  governed  from  abroad; — that  their 
laws  are  furnished,  if  not  prescribed,  by  a  foreign  and  frequently 
a  hostile  people ; — and  that,  as  it  is  through  our  own  minds,  only, 
that  we  can  be  free,  so,  when  these  are  surrendered  to  the  tutelage 
of  others,  we  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  nation  in  bondage. 
The  proposition  is  by  no  means  too  strongly  put.  Unhappily,  it 
applies  with  singular  force  to  the  actual  relation  which  we  bear — ■ 
our  whole  country  must  here  be  understood — to  Great  Britain. 
There  is  no  disguising  the  pernicious  influence  which  she  main- 
tains at  this  day  over  our  mental  and  moral  character.  There  is 
no  concealing,  as  there  is  no  defending  the  obvious  servility  with 
which  a  large  portion  of  our  population,  in  great  cities,  contem- 
plate her  haughty  aristocracy.  The  disgusting  meanness  which 
hangs  upon  the  heels  of  her  travellers;  which  bestows  them  with 
caresses,  and  requites  their  natural  scorn  with  blackguardism;  is 
shocking  to  the  national  pride,  and  debasing  to  the  national  char- 
acter. Unhappily,  they  find  too  ready  a  sanction  for  their  ad- 
hesiveness in  the  willingness  with  which,  as  a  whole,  we  receive 
the  opinions,  adopt  the  laws  and  borrow  the  institutions  of  that 
country,  some  of  which  are  singularly  hostile  to  the  leading 
principles  upon  which  the  idea  of  our  own  government  is  based. 
We  still  entertain  most  of  those  feelings  of  implicit  deference  for 
her  men  and  measures — her  opinions,  and  some  of  her  worst 
prejudices,  which  distinguished  our  provincial  dependency  upon 
her.  This  must  always  prove  a  monstrous — but  I  trust,  in  our 
case,  not  an  impassable — barrier,  to  the  moral  progress  of  any 
nation  which  has  not  gone  through  an  infancy  of  its  own.  Its 
feelings,  tone  and  character — however  different  may  be  its  ne- 
cessities, objects,  climate  and  condition,  will  still  be  determined 
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and  impressed  by  all  the  characteristics  which  marked  it  as  a 
colony.  The  mere  severance  of  that  public  interest  which  bound 
it  to  the  maternal  nation,  by  no  means  constitutes  mental  or  even 
political  independence;  and  the  enfranchised  people  may,  in  most 
respects,  be  as  thoroughly,  if  not  as  explicitly  the  subject-people 
still,  as  at  that  humiliating  period  when  their  proudest  distinction 
was  to  prove  their  loyalty  under  stripes,  and  to  add  the  free  tri- 
bute of  their  gifts  to  the  unsparing  annual  exactions  of  a  power 
of  which  they  felt  little  but  the  weight.  This  slavish  dependence, 
though  not  openly  expressed,  and  the  assertion  of  which  will  be 
stoutly  denied  by  the  many  and  misserable  flatterers,  of  which 
our  nation  has  its  sufficient  share,  was  yet  freely  avowed  on  one 
occasion  by  no  less  a  journal  than  the  Southern  Review, — where 
a  flippant  writer,  in  a  tone  of  self-sufficiency  which  could  not 
perhaps  have  felt  the  severity  of  any  form  of  rebuke,  declared 
that  we  stood  in  no  need  of  any  literature  of  our  own — adding 
that  British  literature  was  quite  sufficient  for  all  our  purposes. 
This  opinion,  if  true,  was  conclusive  against  the  very  work  in 
which  he  was  permitted  to  utter  a  sentiment  equally  shallow  and 
antinational.  It  was  well  answered  by  a  contemporary  article  in  the 
Christian  Examiner,  attributed  to  Dr.  Channing  in  which  the 
same  subject  was  discussed  in  a  strain  of  profound  thought  and 
eloquent  composition.  From  this  article  I  take  a  single  passage 
which  will  tend  to  set  the  matter  before  the  reader  in  a  fair  and 
striking  point  of  view. 

"The  facility,"  says  the  writer,  "with  which  we  receive  the 
literature  of  foreign  countries,  instead  of  being  a  reason  for  neg- 
lecting our  own,  is  a  strong  motive  for  its  cultivation.  We  mean 
not  to  be  paradoxical,  but  we  believe  it  would  be  better  to  admit 
no  books  from  abroad,  than  to  make  them  substitutes  for  our 
own  intellectual  activity.  The  more  we  receive  from  other  coun- 
tries, the  greater  the  need  of  an  original  literature.  A  people  into 
whose  minds  the  thoughts  of  foreigners  are  poured  perpetually 
needs  an  energy  within  itself  to  resist  and  to  modify  this  mighty 
influence;  and  without  it,  will  inevitably  sink  under  the  worst 
bondage — will  become  intellectually  enslaved.  We  have  certainly 
no  desire  to  complete  our  restrictive  system,  by  adding  to  it  a 
literary  non-intercourse  law.  We  rejoice  in  the  increasing  intel- 
lectual connexion  between  this  country  and  the  old  world.  But, 
sooner  would  we  rupture  it,  than  see  our  country  sitting  passively 
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at  the  feet  of  foreign  teachers.  Better  have  no  literature  than  to 
form  ourselves  unresistingly  on  a  foreign  one.  The  true  sovereigns 
of  a  country  are  those  who  determine  its  mind — its  modes  of 
thinking — its  taste,  its  principles ;  and  we  cannot  consent  to  lodge 
this  sovereignty  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  A  country,  like  an 
individual,  has  dignity  and  power  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  self- 
formed.  There  is  a  great  stir  to  secure  to  ourselves  the  manu- 
facturing of  our  own  clothing.  We  say,  let  others  spin  and  weave 
for  us,  but  let  them  not  think  for  us.  A  people  whose  government 
and  laws  are  nothing  but  the  embodying  of  public  opinion,  should 
jealously  guard  this  opinion  against  foreign  dictation.  We  need 
a  literature  to  counteract,  and  to  use  wisely,  the  literature  which 
we  import.  We  need  an  inward  power  proportionate  to  that  which 
is  exerted  on  us,  as  the  means  of  self  subsistence.  It  is  particularly 
true  of  a  people  whose  institutions  demand  for  their  support  a 
free  and  bold  spirit,  that  they  should  be  able  to  subject  to  a 
manly  independent  criticism,  whatever  comes  from  abroad.  These 
views  seems  to  us  to  deserve  serious  attention.  We  are  more  and 
more,  a  reading  people.  Books  are  already  among  the  most  power- 
ful influences  here.  The  question  is,  shall  Europe  through  these, 
fashion  us  after  its  pleasure?  Shall  America  be  only  an  echo  of 
what  is  thought  and  written  under  the  aristocracies  beyond  the 
ocean  ?" 

The  Colonial  habits  of  deferring  to  the  mother  country  is 
maintained  and  strengthened  by  our  possession  of  the  same  lan- 
guage. Could  we  have  found  a  new  dialect — a  speech  of  our  own, 
suitable  to  our  condition,  and  expressive  of  our  liberties,  on  the 
same  battle  field  where  they  were  won,  we  should  have  found  a 
treasure  in  which  these  might  have  been  proportionably  and  per- 
manently set.  The  securities  for  mental  independence  on  the  part 
of  France,  Germany  and  other  great  nations  of  Europe,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  obstacles  which  their  several  languages  present, 
as  it  were,  on  the  very  threshhold,  to  the  invasion  and  usurpa- 
tion of  strangers.  We  have  no  such  securities.  The  enemy  ap- 
proaches us  through  the  insiduous  disguise  of  our  mother  tongue, 
and  we  are  naturally  slow  to  suspect  hostility  in  such  an  approach. 
How  clearly  may  we  illustrate  the  importance  of  this  fact  by 
a  reference  to  the  social  and  political  relation,  in  which  we  stand, 
comparatively,  with  France  and  England.  The  former  we  know 
almost  wholly  by  acts  of  kindness.  By  her  aid,  we  struggled  into 
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national  individuality.  England,  on  the  contrary,  almost  from  the 
beginning  has  put  forth  all  her  energies  to  enslave  or  to  destroy 
us; — and  to  this  day,  her  writers  and  leading  men — with  few 
exceptions — the  officers  and  agents  under  her  government,  and 
those  who  give  tone  and  utterance  to  her  feelings  and  opinions, 
speak  of  us  habitually  in  terms  of  unmitigated  scorn  and  con- 
tempt. Yet,  the  affinities  suggested  by  the  employment  of  a  lan- 
guage in  common,  makes  us  tolerate  all  the  insults  of  the  one, 
as  if  we  still  yearned  for  the  ancient  wallow  of  our  dependency: — 
while,  towards  the  other,  prompted  by  the  natural  antipathies 
which  a  foreign  language  seems  to  provoke,  we  are  ready  to 
quarrel  on  the  smallest  provocation.  The  facility  with  which  we 
procure  and  read  English  books,  places  us  in  a  singular  connec- 
tion with  Great  Britian,  in  which  we  find  no  other  independent 
nation  in  Christendom ; — and  the  disparaging  tendency  of  this  fact, 
derives  increase  for  the  constant  influx,  from  the  same  quarter, 
of  all  sorts  of  people.  Some  of  these  bring  with  them  money,  and 
through  its  agency  exert  an  instantaneous  influence  upon  our 
country,  its  character  and  politics ; — the  rest,  and  greater  number, 
bring  with  them  the  reckless  desperation  which  is  too  commonly 
the  characteristic  of  that  poverty  which  is  compelled  to  emigrate. 
Many  of  our  newspapers,  and  some  of  our  periodicals  are  con- 
ducted almost  wholly  by  foreigners  of  this  description : — men 
who  have  been  but  few  years,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  months 
in  our  country — who  are  grossly  ignorant  of  our  history,  in- 
different to  our  policy,  and  have  the  least  possible  sympathy 
with  our  feelings  and  institutions.  Literary  journals — so  called 
by  an  excess  of  courtesy, — which  boast  habitually  of  their  ex- 
tensive circulation  and  which  certainly  circulate  several  thousand 
copies, — have  had  editors — (I  know  personally  of  one  or  more 
facts  of  this  kind) — who  were  the  most  wretched  and  atrocious 
destitutes  that  were  ever  spawned  by  Great  Britian  upon  our 
shores ; — who  filled  the  pages  of  the  works  in  question,  not  only 
with  falsehood  but  with  filth; — who  raked  up,  periodically,  for 
the  Ladies  of  America,  the  most  scandalous  practices  which  oc- 
curred in  British  fashionable  society;  and  who  betrayed  an  equal 
ignorance  and  disregard  of  all  that  was  moral  or  rational  within 
our  own  borders.  The  most  prurient  details  of  the  fashionable 
prostitution  of  London  and  Paris,  were  unscrupulously  gleaned 
and  gathered   for  the  especial  delight  of  the  American  reader, 
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without  even  the  expression  of  a  just  solicitude  for  its  truth. 
Nay,  more,  slanders  of  the  most  shocking  character,  destructive 
to  foreign  female  reputation,  filled  with  filthy  details,  were,  in 
this  way,  put  in  circulation,  sometimes  on  the  authority  of  anony- 
mous individual  emigrants;  and  the  accused  party  was  invited, 
with  the  most  insulting  mockery,  to  a  denial  of  the  defamation, 
should  it  be  without  truth.  With  these  wretches,  it  was  quite 
enough  to  justify  the  publication  of  this  villianous  stuff  that  it 
was  the  on  dit  of  the  day  and  circle;  and  when  the  voluntary 
material  of  this  description  failed,  hireling  paragraphists  were 
despatched  to  other  countries,  charged  with  the  especial  duty 
of  dunghill  exploration.  I  do  not  speak  thus  unadvisedly.  I  have, 
for  years,  been  accumulating  the  proofs  and  illustrations,  which, 
when  embodied  to  the  public  eye,  will  prove  one  of  the  most 
damning  monuments  of  shame  to  a  portion  of  the  miscalled 
American  press,  the  erection  of  which  can  only  be  justified  by 
the  necessity  which  it  will  show,  of  relieving  the  better  residue 
from  the  infamy  of  such  connexion.  Not  to  speak  of  the  moral 
offensiveness  of  this  practice — the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
employment  of  persons,  wholly  irresponsible  in  society,  to  em- 
body and  represent  the  tone  and  opinion  of  that  society — what 
can  be  expected  in  behalf  of  the  literature  of  any  nation  when 
such  are  the  critics  who  are  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  it?  What  hope 
can  there  be  of  justice  to  the  subject  matter,  the  author  or  the 
reader?  What  may  we  expect  of  profound  thought,  close  and 
copious  analysis,  or  correct  induction?  What  prospect  will  there 
be  that  such  persons  will  seek  to  display  the  national  resources  ?  — 
develope  the  national  mind  ?  —  direct  it  to  its  true  and  available 
material;  explore  its  chronicles;  elevate  its  character,  and  stimu- 
late and  awaken  its  intellectual  energies?  None?  He  who  enter- 
tains the  belief  that  any  good  can  come  from  such  a  source, 
either  to  himself,  his  posterity  or  his  country,  is  worse  than  an 
idiot !  Unhappily,  the  ordinary  run  of  subscribers  are  not  often 
accustomed  to  inquire  into  the  claims  upon  which  an  editor  founds 
his  application  for  their  patronage.  If  this  were  customary,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  eight  and  ten  thousand  subscribers,  two-thirds 
of  whom  are  women,  by  whom  such  journals  as  I  have  described, 
are  usually  taken?  If  deceived  at  first,  or  thoughtless,  what  shall 
we  say  of  them,  who  continue  their  subscriptions,  after  the  editor 
has  displayed  his  brutalities,  his  cloven  hoof,  the  never-to-be  con- 
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cealed  badges  of  his  character.  To  suppose  that  they  are  decent 
and  sensible  people  would  be  impossible;  equally  so,  to  imagine 
that  they  had  the  most  solitary  interest  in  their  own,  or  the  good 
fame  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong.  The  inference  is  fair 
that  the  moral  sense  has  become  reconciled  to  the  license,  and  is 
no  longer  offended ;  and  nothing  —  after  that  —  can  be  more 
rapid  than  the  progress  of  such  a  mind  to  the  extreme  rankness,  to 
which  some  of  these  journals  finally  arrive.  The  distance  from 
which  the  filth  is  drawn,  the  fact  that  the  deformity  is  a  foreign 
one,  tends  considerably  to  lessen  its  offensiveness.  The  tale  of 
salacious  infamy  which  would  shock  society  to  the  centre  if  told 
of  some  of  its  own  plain  citizens,  has  a  very  different  effect  when 
it  is  recorded  of  a  titled  foreigner,  or  one  of  those  Dames 
d'honneur  of  a  foreign  court,  upon  whom  the  official  term  seems 
to  be  conferred  in  a  sense  of  the  most  bitter  mockery. 

But,  let  me  not  be  drawn  aside  from  my  object.  An  examina- 
tion into  the  history  of  our  periodical  literature  may  be  made  at 
other  stages  in  our  progress.  The  constant  influx  into  our  country 
of  foreign  books  and  men,  which,  under  any  circumstances,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  a  disparaging  effect  upon  our  national  char- 
acter, and  must  inevitably  contribute  towards  baffling  us  in  its 
formation;  is  materially  assisted  in  producing  this  effect,  by  the 
instability  of  our  own  people  and  their  wandering  habits.  They 
are  constantly  in  motion.  The  unwise  measures  of  our  statesmen, 
by  which  the  public  lands  have  been  thrown  into  the  market  at 
almost  nominal  prices,  and  long  before  they  were  necessary  to 
the  growing  wants  of  our  people,  were  calculated  to  fix  this  in- 
jurious habit  upon  them.  It  led  to  the  profligate  and  wasteful 
abuse  of  the  lands  already  in  cultivation,  and,  in  the  end,  to  their 
subsequent  abandonment.  The  vast  temptations  to  cupidity,  and 
mercinary  enterprise,  held  out  by  the  immense,  and  but  partially 
opened,  tracts  of  plain  and  prairie  in  the  west,  produced  a  sleep- 
less discontent  with  their  existing  condition,  which  is  natural 
enough  to  a  people,  poor  at  first,  successful  only  by  the  singular 
bounty  of  Providence,  and  deficient  in  that  moral  prudence  which 
would  have  kept  them  so.  This  is  more  particularly  the  char- 
acteristic of  the  Southern  people,  —  who  are  themselves  so 
thoroughly  aware  of  their  own  tending  in  this  respect,  that  they 
prepare,  negatively,  for  removal  from  their  homesteads,  long  be- 
fore they  have  actually  resolved  upon  the  measure.  They  expend 
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only  so  much  labor  and  money  upon  their  plantations  as  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  making  of  a  crop.  They  build  houses  which 
scarcely  shelter  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  —  cul- 
tivate no  luxuries;  avoid  all  improvements;  and  neither  seek  to 
beautify,  nor  make  of  permanent  value,  those  habitations,  which 
they  think  it  likely  they  will  soon  be  persuaded  to  abandon.  In 
this  way,  they  deny  themselves  those  thousand  little  additaments 
of  comfort  and  indulgence,  the  possession  of  which,  might  pro- 
duce in  their  bosoms  a  natural  feeling  of  regret  and  reluctance 
at  their  loss;  a  reluctance  which,  if  it  could  only  be  felt  in  suf- 
ficient force,  would  very  soon  provoke  those  efforts  of  energy 
and  industry  which  would  most  assuredly  enable  them  to  remain 
and  prosper.  The  literature  of  a  nation  is,  in  plain  terms,  the 
picture  of  its  national  character  —  the  distinct  embodiment  of 
its  moral  aims ;  its  political  achievements ;  the  taste  which  it  loves 
to  indulge,  and  the  amusements  which  it  enjoys.  It  is  noble  or 
base,  according  to  the  moral  standards  which  graduate  these 
exercises.  The  national  character,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  the 
representation  of  its  permanent  and  inflexible  social  and  political 
condition.  The  literature  of  a  nation  which  is  without  these  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  will  be  purely  imitative;  and  the  mind  of 
a  nation,  the  habits  of  which  are  unsettled,  will,  in  degree,  be  as 
liable  to  the  constant  influence  of  foreign  causes,  as  that  of  our 
North  American  Indians.  The  constant  disruption  of  the  bonds 
of  society,  which  is  produced  by  the  wandering  habits  of  its 
members,  results  invariably  in  moral  loss  to  the  whole.  Principles 
become  impaired  in  value,  and  standards  of  judgment  fluctuate, 
with  increasing  insecurity,  at  each  additional  remove.  —  There 
is  an  utter  surrender  of  all  the  moral  drapery  —  the  grace,  the 
taste,  and  the  elegances  of  social  life.  The  Arts  cannot  bear 
travelling  and  shrink,  in  terror,  from  the  uncleared,  untrodden 
forests.  Poetry  must  have,  "audience  fit  though  few,"  and  Paint- 
ing has  only  effected  her  achievements,  at  periods,  and  in  places, 
where  the  domestic  Gods  have  had  their  "pure  rites  undisturbed" 
through  unbroken  ages.  All  these  must  the  habitual  wanderer 
forfeit;  all  these  moral  sweets,  and  sacred  influences;  when,  un- 
solicited by  taste,  undriven  by  necessity,  he  leaves  the  hearth 
stones  of  his  fathers,  for  a  lodge  in  the  vast  wilderness.  But  it 
is  not  these  merely  that  he  surrenders.  He  cuts  off  the  inheritance 
and  the  hope  of  the  future,  in  the  most  vital  of  all  respects.  His 
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children  are  doomed  to  a  condition  of  barbarian  ignorance;  — 
and,  deprived  of  the  customary  attrition  of  equal  and  rival 
minds,  —  removed  from  the  sleepless  vigilance  of  those  watchful 
laws  of  courtesy  which  society  always  imposes  upon  its  mem- 
bers—  the  heads  of  families,  thus  wandering,  yield  themselves 
up  to  low  indulgencies  and  follow  false  Gods  into  the  wilderness : 
—  too  fortunate,  if  the  new  Deities  be  not  quite  as  bestial  as 
they  are  false! 

W.  G.  S, 


1841 


My  dear  Lawson. 


96:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands.  Jany.  8.   [1841]1 


I  had  begun  to  fancy,  until  your  last  letter  was  yesterday  re- 
cieved,  that  it  was  all  over  with  you  —  that  you  had  gone  the 
way  of  all  flesh  2 —  and  I  was  meditating,  whether  there  was  any 
need  —  sincerely  regretting  as  I  did  your  loss  to  testify  my  sorrow 
more  openly  to  the  public  by  incurring  the  expense  of  a  new  suit 
of  black.  Your  excuse  does  not  decieve  me  on  the  subject  of  your 
silence.  To  men  who  know  what  writing  is,  and  who  practice  it, 
it  is  all  very  idle  to  speak  of  the  pressure  of  business  —  the  worry 
of  moving  —  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  the  mental  reluctance 
which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  business,  and  I  seriously  suspect 
that  you  are  getting  fatter  than  ever.  Look  to  it,  mon  ami,  apply 
to  Graham,3  —  live  on  bread  &  water,  and  say  your  prayers  on  a 
stone  floor,  having  first  removed  pantaloons  &  drawers.  You  are 
getting  too  fat.  — ■  I  am  glad  that  you  have  got  through  the  pains  & 
penalties  of  removal  &  that  your  new  abode  pleases  you  so  well. 
That  front  room  in  the  second  story  will  probably  inspire  me  with 
a  sonnet  when  next  I  see  you.4  Let  us  both  pray  for  that  event.  — 
What  you  tell  me  of  Forrest  gives  me  great  pleasure.  —  I  know  no 
one  next  to  yourself  &  Wetmore  whom  I  would  more  thoroughly 
rejoice  to  see  in  our  Woodland  home  in  Carolina  than  himself  & 
wife.  I  regard  the  prospect  of  his  coming  as  a  pleasure  to  be 
dwelt  on.  By  the  way,  talking  of  Forrest,  reminds  me  to  deliver 
myself  to  you  of  one  of  our  domestic  grievances.  You  have  prob- 
ably heard  from  me  that  our  Estate  is  encumbered  with  a  Bond 


1  Dated  by  statement  of  cotton  crop  for  1840. 

2  John  Webster's  and  Thomas  Dekker's  Westward  Hoe,  Act  II,  Sc.  2. 

3  Sylvester  Graham,  advocate  of  whole  wheat  bread. 

4  The   Lawson  family  had  moved  from  49   Charlton   Place  to  76  Eleventh 
Street. 
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which  was  originally  given  for  $10,000.  Of  this  all  is  paid  but  a 
sum  between  2  &  3000.  This,  too,  would  have  been  paid  but  for 
the  singular  failure  of  the  last  years  crop  throughout  the  South. 
Of  this  failure  you  may  form  some  idea  when  I  tell  you  the  re- 
sults on  our  own  plantations  of  the  two  years  just  ended.  The 
crop  of  1839  on  our  Estate  was  200  bales  Cotton  —  that  of  1840 
was  72 !  The  consequence  of  this  deficiency  is  that  we  shall  barely 
be  enabled  to  meet  our  current  expenses,  and  shall  pay  nothing  of 
old  scores.  The  creditor  on  our  Bond  who  is  himself  in  desperate 
condition  and  presses  us  for  the  balance  due,  though  in  the  last  14 
months  we  have  paid  him  $4200.  Now  —  to  the  point.  Here  in 
Carolina  we  can  get  no  money  on  any  terms.  The  resources  of 
our  people  have  been  absorbed  &  their  means  exhausted  by  a  cursed 
Rail  Road  scheme  to  Ohio  which  has  involved  the  state  in  a  large 
unprofitable  debt,  and  the  people  proportionately.5  It  occurred 
to  me  on  reading  your  letter  that  you  had  mentioned  to  me  that  our 
Friend  Forrest  was  in  the  habit  of  employing  you  to  invest  his 
surplus  sixpences  in  stocks  &  bonds  and  I  fancied  that  a  good  bond 
in  the  South,  secured  by  mortgage  of  unincumbered  real  estate  of 
ten  times  the  value  would  be,  perhaps,  a  more  eligible  mode  of 
making  such  investment  than  in  the  purchase  of  property  or  stocks 
which  fluctuate.  Of  the  security  which  we  should  offer  you  may 
form  some  idea,  by  the  enumeration  of  our  available  tangible 
property.  We  have  a  town  lot  120  by  212  feet,  on  which  we  have 
a  two  story  brick  house  rather  old  &  out  of  repair,  having  six 
rooms  &c,  the  whole,  at  lowest  estimate  being  worth  six  thousand 
dollars.  Next  we  have  a  plantation  in  Orangeburg  District6  of 
something  over  4000  acres,  estimated  to  be  worth  $20,000;  an- 
other in  Barnwell  District,  where  we  reside,  having  on  it  a  brick 
House  with  eight  rooms,  &  a  tract  of  about  2000  acres,  valued  at 
$15,000  more.  To  this  add  about  90  negroes  valued  at  $300  each, 
and  you  may  judge  of  our  resources.  All  these  estimates  are  put  at 
the  lowest  market  rates  when  such  property  is  selling ;  and  the  ne- 
groes are  put  particularly  low.  The  small  sum  of  $3,000  which  is 


5  Charleston,  in  an  effort  to  hold  her  declining  trade,  made  an  heroic  effort 
to  develop  a  railroad  from  Charleston  to  Savannah,  a  project  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. Robert  Y.  Hayne,  a  generation  ahead  of  his  time  in  ideas  of  transportation, 
selected  a  route  for  a  railroad  connecting  Charleston  and  the  West.  He  pro- 
posed that  the  line  should  go  through  the  French  Broad  Valley  by  Asheville, 
in  opposition  to  a  route  proposed  by  Calhoun  by  Augusta  and  Athens.  This 
project  came  to  an  end  with  Hayne's  death  in  1839. 

6  Oak  Grove,  twin  plantation  to  Woodlands. 
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the  most  that  we  want  &  we  could  probably  do  with  2000  —  could 
be  raised  by  selling  property;  but  we  should  do  so  now  at  an 
enormous  sacrifice,  for,  to  sell  for  cash,  as  we  should  have  to  do, 
would  be  to  sell  at  one  fifth  the  value  of  the  commodity  in  or- 
dinary times.  A  word  to  the  wise  &c!  Of  course,  I  would  not 
have  you  say  or  hint  to  F.  any  thing  on  this  subject  unless  you 
knew  that  he  was  desirous  of  finding  a  safe  investment  —  the 
more  particularly  at  this  time  when  I  am  in  hopes  to  have  him  for 
a  guest.  But,  if  you  can  devise  any  way  to  relieve  us  from  a 
temporary  annoyance  which  may  force  us  to  a  serious  loss,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  remember  what  is  due  to  an  old  &  I  feel  strong 
in  saying,  a  very  true  friend.  —  You  do  not  tell  me  what  Clark 
said  about  the  story.  Snowden  is  certainly  an  impudent  fellow,  but 
you  knew  him  before.  I  have  not  seen  either  the  selections  of 
Bryant  or  those  of  Morris.7  I  wish  you  would  call  upon  Wesley 
Harper  &  tell  him  to  send  me  a  copy  and  reproach  him  for  not 
having  sent  me  any  one  of  the  works  which  he  promised  &  which  I 
instructed  him  to  place  to  my  account.  What  pieces  of  mine  did 
Bryant  select.8  That  you  could  not  be  selected  from  was  your  own 
opinion,  as  well  as  mine,  if  I  recollect  rightly.  I  would  not  return 
Snowden's  volumes,  but  would  send  him  some  little  article.  When 
he  says  tale,  he  only  uses  a  phrase  which  a  lady  editor  employs 
before  all  others.  He  knows  that  the  tale  (Qu.  tail?)  is  always  the 
part  which  a  lady  prefers  to  every  other.  You  have,  I  see  by  the 
'Contents',  a  piece  called  "All  the  Woman"  9  in  one  of  the  Knicker- 
bockers which  I  have  never  reed.  I  wish  you  to  request  of  Clark 
the  numbers  of  his  work  for  July  &  August  1840.  For  January 
&  February  1840  and  for  December  1839  —  none  of  which  I  have 
ever  recieved.  For  these  I  will  send  him  a  copy  of  verses  in  a 
few  days  through  your  hands.  If  you  can  get  me  a  copy  of  Morris' 
publication  without  paying  too  much  for  it,  send  me  one.  I  have 
finished  my  novel  of  "The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black  Riders  of 
Congaree".10  It  is  now  in  press  —  the  first  vol.  printed,  and  will  be 


7  William  Cullen  Bryant,  Selections  from  the  American  Poets.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1840. 

George    Pope    Morris,    American   Melodies.    Philadelphia:    H.    F.    Anners, 
[1840]. 

8  The  following  poems  by  Simms  appeared  in  Bryant's  Selections:  "A  Scene 
From  Atalantis,"  p.  104,  and  "The  Edge  of  the  Swamp,"  pp.  109-110. 

9  "All  the  Woman"  appeared  in  Knick.,  XVI    (Nov.   1840),  390,  under  the 
title  "Song."  In  the  index,  the  poem  is  listed  as  "All  the  Woman." 

10  Hammond,  in  a  letter  to  Simms  on  March  9,  1841,  comments  on  The  Kins- 
men: "I  have  just  finished  reading  your  'Kinsmen.'  It  is  delightful.  It  seems  to 
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published  in  February.  I  have  written  &  sent  to  Miss  Leslie  for 
"The  Gift"  a  story  called  "Murder  Will  Out."11  I  have  also  a 
story  in  the  hands  of  Godey  called  "The  Cantatrice"  or  "The  Muse 
of  the  Ballet".12  He  chooses  between  the  two  names.  I  have  been 
scribbling  another  story,  intending  it  originally  for  Snowden  & 
for  publication  in  numbers,  called  "Castle  Dismal,  or  a  Bachelor's 
Christmas  in  Carolina,"13  but  do  not  know  that  I  shall  send  it 
him.  I  have  also  begun  a  series  of  papers  on  "American  Literature" 
for  a  Georgia  Magizine,14  one  number  of  which  will  appear  in 
February  —  very  scorching  &  searching,  perhaps.  Beyond  these,  I 
have  done  nothing.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  my  "Early  Lays" 
in  the  Dec.  Messenger.15  My  agricultural  oration  seems  to  have 
pleased  the  audience.  I  have  been  applied  to  for  a  copy  for  publi- 
cation but  know  not  that  I  shall  consent.16  If  I  do  you  shall  have 
a  copy.  As  for  Wetmore  I  know  not  what  to  say  or  make  of  him. 
Like  yourself  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  I  am  in  existence, 
or  he  is  himself  not.  Do,  when  you  next  see  him,  ask  respectfully, 


have  been  struck  off  hastily  &  therefore  wants  finish  occasionally,  but  the  in- 
terest is  well  maintained  throughout,  &  there  are  many  powerful  &  many  pi- 
quant passages.  I  only  wish  Jack  Bannister  had  not  killed  Mary  Clarkson,  tho' 
I  do  not  see  how  it  could  have  run  otherwise  without  some  important  changes 
as  there  was  nobody  else  to  do  it  just  then.  Perhaps  she  could  have  died  of 
excitement  without  a  blow.  But  I  am  not  a  critic.  I  wish  you  would  write  some- 
thing— such  as  you  could — with  care  &  finish  submitting  to  the  drudgery  of  the 
'labor  limae'  if  only  from  time  to  time  &  keeping  it  by  you  to  cap  the  column  of 
your  fame  with.  I  dare  say  you  are  doing  it."  Original  in  Hammond  Correspond- 
ence, Library  of  Congress. 

11  "Grayling;  or,  'Murder  Will  Out' "  appeared  in  The  Gift  for  1842,  pp.  262- 
304.  It  was  later  included  in  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  First  Series,  pp.  1-36. 

Poe,  in  the  Broadway  Journal  for  Oct.  4,  1845,  said :  "We  have  no  hesitation 
in  calling  it  the  best  ghost  story  we  ever  read.  It  is  full  of  the  richest  and  most 
vigorous  imagination,  is  forcibly  conceived,  and  detailed  throughout  with  a  de- 
gree of  artistic  skill  which  has  had  no  parallel  among  American  story-tellers 
since  the  epoch  of  Brockden  Brown." 

Simms  states  in  the  story  that  the  minute  details  of  "Grayling"  were  furnished 
by  his  grandmother  and  the  philosophical  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  story  grew 
out  of  a  conversation  with  his  father. 

12  "The  Cantatrice  or  the  Muse  of  the  Ballet"  was  not  published  in  Godey's. 
It  finally  appeared  as  the  Prima  Donna.  See  note  41,  Aug.  15,  1840. 

13  Six  chapters  of  "Castle  Dismal"  appeared  in  the  Magnolia,  IV  (Jan.,  Feb., 
March,  April,  and  June  1842).  In  the  editorial  bureau  of  the  Magnolia  for  May 
we  find  the  reason  for  the  omission  in  the  May  number :  "An  unexpected  and 
grievous  domestic  calamity  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Simms — the  loss  of  his  youngest 
daughter — deprives  us  to  a  certain  extent  of  his  assistance  in  the  present  num- 
ber, and  will  no  doubt  abridge  considerably  the  amount  of  his  labors  for  the 
ensuing.  .  .  ."  It  was  published  in  book  form  as  Castle  Dismal:  or  the  Bache- 
lor's Christmas.  New  York :  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co.,  1844.  Dedicated  to  Richard 
Henry  Wilde. 

14  Simms'  papers,  "Southern  Literature,"  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
Magnolia,  III   (Jan.  and  Feb.  1841). 

15  See  note  9.  April  25,  1840. 

16  See  note  33,  July  27,  1840. 
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in  my  name  whether  he  is  dead  or  alive.  If  the  former,  I  shall 
deem  myself  bound  to  write  an  Epicedium.  'Catherine  Forrest* 
is  a  very  pretty  name,  and  no  doubt  the  owner  is  a  very  pretty 
child,17  like  the  rest.  God  bless  her  &  all  of  yours,  mon  ami,  and 
write  me  soon. 

Yr— 

W.  G.  S. 

Get  the  numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  and  if  you  get  any  of  the 
'American  Melodies'  for  me  [let  them]  be  sent  to  the  Harpers  or 
Clark  can  himself  have  them  forwarded,  to  the  care  of  J.  J. 
McCarter,  Booksellers,  Charleston,  S.  C.  Advise  me  of  what  you 
do,  &  what  you  do,  do  quickly.  I  look  to  have  a  very  early 
answer.  My  wife  sends  her  best  regards  to  yours  &  to  Miss  D. 
Do  not  forget  to  present  mine  also.  Did  you  see  the  Harpers  on 
the  subject  of  my  history. 

97:  To  William  Cullen  Bryant 

Woodlands,  near  Midway  P.  O. 
South  Carolina,  Jan  10.  [1841]18 
My  dear  Sir, 

Though  I  could  have  preferred  that  you  should  have  sent 
Fanny19  as  your  avant  Courier,  yet,  as  that  could  not  be,  I  rejoice 
in  the  partial  promise  which  you  give  me  that  you  will  yourself 
come  and  see  me  in  the  spring.  I  trust  that  you  may  then  be 
persuaded  to  bring  her,  and  if  practicable,  all  your  family  —  the 
"dam  and  all  her  little  ones."  You  will*  I  am  sure,  feel  the  benefit 
of  such  a  trip  for  years  to  come,  and  your  Muse,  though  she  may 
need  no  such  stimulus,  will  busy  herself  along  the  roadside  in  a 
manner  equally  pleasant  to  yourself  and  profitable  to  the  public. 
I  assure  you  that  we  have  some  refreshing  novelties  at  that 
season  which  will  bring  you  singular  renovation  and  delight  after 
a  long  winter  of  contracting  cold.  Our  country  lies  too  level  for 
much  that  is  imposing  in  scenery,  but  the  delicate  varieties  of  forest 
green,  the  richness  of  our  woods,  their  deep  &  early  bloom,  and 
the  fragrance  with  which  they  make  the  very  atmosphere  blossom, 


17  Lawson's  young  daughter,  named  for  Catherine  Sinclair,  wife  of  Edwin 
Forrest. 

18  Dated  by  the  visit  of  Miss  Kellogg  at  Woodlands.  See  letter  of  April  29. 

19  Daughter  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 
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will,  I  fancy  awaken  you  to  a  more  encouraging  memory  of  youth- 
ful hopes  &  dreams  than  could  result  easily  from  any  contem- 
plation, however  pleasant,  of  the  familiar  objects.  There  are  no 
inequalities  of  rocks  &  valley,  in  the  country  which  we  occupy,  to 
strike  the  eye  &  startle  the  imagination,  such  as  your  native  land 
everywhere  presents,  —  but  a  mystery  seems  to  clothe  the  dense  & 
tangled  masses  of  forest,  that  lie  sleeping  around  you.  You  will 
look,  naturally,  to  see  the  brown  deer  emerging  from  the  thicket : 
and  sometimes  fancy,  in  the  flitting  of  some  sudden  shadow,  that 
the  old  Indian  is  taking  his  round  among  the  graves  which  hide 
the  bones  of  his  family.  But  —  all  this,  to  you  is  very  much  like 
gammon.  Come  and  you  will  make  it  for  yourself,  and  to  suit 
yourself.  I  think  you  can  safely  steal  off  for  a  month  and  cheat 
the  public  &  the  paper — to  compensate  a  wider  public — and  a  more 
grateful  one,  in  the  sequel.  You  must  remember  that  our  spring 
is  much  earlier  than  with  you.  You  might  find  her  awaiting  you, 
here,  so  early  as  February.  Toward  the  middle  of  March  you 
certainly  will.  April  is  a  very  pleasant  month  with  us,  —  a  shade 
warmer,  perhaps,  than  your  May.  We  generally  remain  on  our 
plantation  until  the  25th  of  this  latter  month.  We  have  at  present 
with  us  Miss  Kellogg  of  Gt.  Barrington  20  &  Miss  Sherwood  21  of 
your  city.  I  think  it  not  likely  that  Mr.  G.22  will  be  tempted  to 
come  out  to  Carolina  just  about  the  time  when  you  might  fancy  it 
the  most  pleasant  for  your  trip.  Believe  me,  nothing  would  give 
me  more  real  satisfaction  than  to  grasp  your  hand  in  our  back- 
woods, and  guide  you  through  some  of  their  intricacies.  My  wife 
joins  me  in  presenting  our  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Bryant  and  Miss 
Fanny.  Mr.  Roach  (my  father  in  law)  begs  me  to  repeat  to  you 
the  pleasure  he  would  have  in  seeing  you  with  us.  He  fancies  that 
our  Southern  woods  yield  the  most  glorious  glimpses  in  spring- 
time and  autumn  of  all  the  world  beside,  and  he  next,  &  naturally, 
concludes,  that,  when  you  ever  see  them,  —  you  will  find  some 
very  efficient  mode  of  making  the  public  familiar  with  their 
beauties  also.  To  this,  let  me  add  that  we  have  very  little  other 
sight  seeing.  Our  country  is  without  palaces  or  public  works  of 
much  importance.  An  agricultural  country  leaves  few  monuments 
but  moral  ones.  Our  people  are  scattered.  Our  villages  small  & 
infrequent,  and  a  private  interview  with  nature,  in  her  season  of 


20  See  note  11  of  letter  dated  March  28,  1838,  signed  Chevillette  Simms. 

21  Miss  Sherwood  of  New  York  was  a  relative  of  the  Kelloggs. 

22  See  introductory  sketch  of  Parke  Godwin. 
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greatest  caprice,  is  all  that  I  can  promise  you  beyond  the  sincere 
welcome  of  friends.  But  both  of  these  you  are  sure  of  in  coming 
to  Woodlands. 

Yrs  Ever  with  great  regards 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 


98:  To  Phiup  C.  Pendleton 

Written  for  the  Magnolia 
Southern  Literature : 
Its  Condition,  Prospects  and  History;  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
the  Editor,  by  the  Author  of  "Guy  Rivers/' — "The  Yemassee" — 
"The  Damsel  of  Darien/J  &c. 

Letter  II.23 

Woodlands,  (S.  C.)  Feb.  1.  1841. 
To  P.  C.  Pendleton,  Esq. 

Assuming  that  a  national  literature  is  essential  to  national 
independence,  —  essential,  in  so  many  moral,  social  and  political 
respects,  —  to  the  domestic  happiness  of  a  people,  and  to  that 
honorable  place  in  the  regards  of  strangers  which  should  always 
be  an  object  of  desire  to  a  generous  ambition,  the  question  natur- 
ally occurs,  "why  is  it  that  we  have  not  this  literature?"  This 
question  it  must  be  understood,  is  not  confined  to  the  South. 
It  is  one  equally  applicable  to  the  whole  nation.  America  has, 
properly  speaking,  no  literature  of  her  own.  The  literature  of  a 
nation  is  of  two  kinds.  It  is  that  which  distinguishes  and  illustrates, 
especially,  the  fortunes,  tempers  and  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  people  with  whom  it  originates ;  or,  it  is  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  native  writers,  from  the  common  stock  of  human  knowl- 
edge, in  a  fair  competition  with  the  reflective  minds  of  other 
nations.  It  would  be  difficult  to  place  our  hands  upon  any  per- 
formance of  the  native  writer  which  would  be  found  of  such 
original  stamp,  so  independent  in  its  contour,  its  fashion,  type 
and  colour,  ns  not,  instantly,  to  suggest,  some  British  model  which 
had  won  the  admiration  of  the  American,  and  at  whose  feet  he 
had  been  sitting,  while  his  labor  grew  beneath  his  hands.  We 
know  of  none  of  those  unmodeled  productions  of  native  genius, 

23  Published  in  the  Magnolia,  III    (Feb.   1841),  69-74. 
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those  grateful  yet  dazzling  outlawries  of  the  imagination,  —  which 
defy  the  criticism  of  the  schools,  and  rise  at  once  to  the  height 
of  monuments  for  the  wonder  and  direction  of  succeeding  time. 
That  reckless  disregard  of  danger — that  proud,  and — until  success- 
ful— that  audacious  departure  from  the  written  laws  of  literature — 
is  yet  beyond  the  boast  of  the  American!  Among  our  thousand 
poets  and  our  hundred  romancers,  there  is  not  one  upon  whose  per- 
formances you  may  not  place  your  hand  with  ease,  and  say,  — 
'this  is  after  Milton;'  'this,  after  Scott;'  —  'here  the  writer  has 
been  following  Wordsworth,'  and  Coleridge  is  here  the  source  of 
his  inspiration ;  —  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  catalogue.  You  will 
look  in  vain  for  any  thing  half  so  daring  as  "The  Ancient 
Mariner"  of  Coleridge,  though  Mrs.  Dana's  "Buccaneer"24  is 
a  very  flatulent  imitation  of  that  wild  romance.  There  are  no 
"Fausts" ;  no  "Tempests;"  no  "Comuses;"  among  our  poets. — 
nothing,  which  may  justify  the  application,  to  any  one  among 
them,  of  the  glorious  epithet  of  "Builder!"  —  in  more  customary 
language,  "Creator."  All  is  imitative  —  coldly  correct,  and  boldly 
imatative !  Yet  this  servility  is  scarcely  the  fault  of  the  poets 
themselves ;  —  it  may  be  in  part :  —  the  question  is  a  nice  one 
to  adjust ;  —  but  who  will  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  not  in  the 
people :  —  in  the  base  habit  in  which  we  have  begun,  which  makes 
us  turn  our  eyes  as  with  an  inevitable  instinct  to  a  foreign  land, 
to  know  at  what  moment  to  applaud,  and  where!  This  servility 
is  chiefly  maintained  by  our  journalists.  Their  criticism,  the  most 
sorry,  slavish  and  inconclusive  of  all  kinds  of  criticism  —  is  gen- 
erally comparative.  They  liken  the  poem  to  the  English  Poem  that 
numbers  the  same  feet,  has  the  same  form  of  verse,  the  same 
divisions,  and  runs  out  to  nearly  the  same  extent  of  letter  press, 
and  if  the  American  seems  to  have  stuck  pretty  closely  to  his 
text,  why,  the  thing  may  pass  muster.  But  wo  to  him,  if  he  happens 
to  be  very  fine  where  the  Englishman  happens  to  be  very  dull;  or 
very  dull  where  the  Englishman  happens  to  be  very  fine,  —  the 
difference  is  not  very  material  —  the  judgment  is  equally  against 
him.  There  is  no  such  things  as  analysis.  That  requires  thought, 


24  The  following  errors  in  this  letter,  among  others,  were  cited  by  Simms  as 
evidence  of  the  slovenly  printing'  of  the  period  (see  letter  of  March  10, 
1841 )  :  Mrs.  Dana  should  be  Mr.  Dana ;  boldly  imatative  should  be  baldly  imita- 
tive; there  should  be  a  period  after  Saturday;  stained  sentimentalities  should 
be  strained  sentimentalities;  and  we  hope  should  be  and  if  we  hope;  American 
in  Congress  should  be  American  Congress;  there  should  be  a  period  after  ancient 
Hebrew ;  law  unto  him  should  be  law  unto  himself. 
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and  thought  is  really  of  very  little  importance  to  such  critics  as 
unsay  on  Monday  what  they  have  said  on  Saturday,  of  this 
disposition  to  follow  English  writers  in  a  manner  the  most  servile, 
the  proofs  are  every  where  present  in  all  our  Magazines.  There 
we  have  daily,  weekly,  monthly  the  most  trashy  specimens  after 
Mrs.  Hemans,  Lord  Byron,  Miss  Landon,  Wm.  Hazlytt  and 
others,  poured  forth,  ad  nauseam,  full  of  stained  sentimentalities, 
"three  times  skimmed,  sky  blue,"  in  a  profusion  which  I  should 
think  utterly  beyond  the  productive  powers  of  any  other  nation, 
which  had  any  thing  to  do.  Much  of  this  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
greater  amount  of  leisure  which  the  American  people  possess  over 
all  others,  unless  it  be  the  roving  Tartars ;  and  something,  to  the 
singular  indulgence  of  parents,  who  bring  out  children  and  confer 
upon  them  the  most  injudicious  privileges  of  independence,  at  a 
period  when  the  fancy  is  lively,  the  sensibilities  quick  and  im- 
petuous, and  while  the  judgment,  untutored  by  experience  and 
time,  is  yet  immature  and  inactive. 

Something  of  this  is  also  chargeable  upon  the  numerous  Soi- 
disant  literary  Journals,  the  Editors  of  whom,  governed  by  a 
lamentable  cupidity,  seek  for  cheap  literature  always,  and  do 
not  scruple  to  persuade  young  masters  and  misses  to  an  exposure 
of  their  minds  and  names  which  they  are  not  taught  to  consider 
to  the  conclusion,  that  'le  jeu  nen  vaut  la  ehandelle.' 

If  we  have  not  a  literature,  national  in  consequence  of  its  origin- 
ality and  the  use  of  original  materials,  have  we  a  literature 
accruing  to  us  from  the  productions  of  native  writers,  and  re- 
markable for  no  peculiarities  which  could  distinguish  it  from  that 
of  any  other  people?  The  hasty  thought  might  determine  this 
question  in  the  affirmative.  But  let  us  not  be  precipitate.  The 
subject,  however  simple  it  may  seem,  is  one  that  requires  some 
reflection.  Tt  would  be  some  thing  of  an  impertinence  to  claim 
Washington  Irving,  for  example,  as  an  American  author.  The 
British,  it  may  be  remarked,  have  long  since  included  him  among 
their  own  writers.  He  has  the  honor  to  be  placed  among  their 
Classics,  and  there  is  little  in  his  writings  to  disprove  the  as- 
sumption. I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  claim  of  the  British  is 
well  founded.  We  have  little  right  to  this  gentleman.  The  place 
of  his  birth  is  purely  accidental,  and  constitutes  but  a  small  merit 
on  the  part  of  the  nation.  That,  only,  is  the  native  soil  of  Genius  in 
which  it  takes  root  and  flourishes.  The  plant  may  spring  by  the 
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way-side,  but  if  it  remains  untended  —  if  no  hand  is  stretched 
to  tear  away  the  noxious  weeds  which  would  impair  its  fruit- 
fulness    and    impede    its    growth, —  where   is    the    boast    of   the 
proprietor,  when  that  plant,  transferred  by  the  kindly  hands  of  the 
stranger,   buds,   blossoms   and  luxuriates   in  a  soil  more  genial 
than  its  own.  Until  Washington  Irving,  Cooper,  Brockden  Brown, 
and  others,  took  rank  in  Europe,  and  acquired  an  European  fame, 
who,  in  America,  ever  thought  it  worth  while  to  feel  or  to  betray 
the  slightest  interest  in  their  existence.  We  did  not  care  a  straw  for 
them,   or   for   the   books   they  wrote,   until,    in  their   increasing 
successes,  we  could  find  some  aliment  for  the  national  vanity.  Have 
we  any  right  to  claim  these  gentlemen?  Can  we  justly  prefer  any 
title  to  their  performances,  and  on  what  pretence?  If  they  grew 
on  our  soil,  they  were  unwatered  by  our  care,  and  must  have 
perished  in  the  depths  and  darkness  of  our  forests,  had  not  the 
observant  destinies  transplanted  them  to  a  region,  in  which  they 
might  receive  the  sunshine  and  the  smile  which  they  equally  needed 
and  deserved.  The  care  and  cultivation  of  the  people  establish  their 
just  right  to  the  productions  of  the  soil.  No  other  claim  is  well 
founded.  The  answer  of  Col.  Barre  to  the  famous  Charles  Town- 
send,  in  the  British  Parliament  in  that  great  conflict  which  resulted 
in  the  loss  of  the  Colonies  to  Great  Britain,  will  happily  illustrate 
this  position.  The  latter  asserted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
the  Americans  on  the  score  of  that  government-protection  which 
the  parent  Empire  had  accorded  to  her  Colonies,  "are  they  not 
our  children?"  he  demanded;  "Planted  by  our  care,  nourished 
by  our  indulgence  and  protected  by  our  arms?"  He  placed  the 
question  on  its  true  issue.  The  impertinence  was  well  resented  by 
Barre,   who  answered,   among   other   things, —  "They  grew  by 
your  neglect !"   We  have  not   the  most  solitary  right  to  those 
achievements  of  our  Sons  which  have  taken  place  amidst  our 
indifference,  and  frequently  in  our  own  despite.  They  have  grown 
by  our  neglect  —  they  have  taken  root  abroad,  and  before  we 
can  venture  to  assert  a  claim  to  their  paternity,  we  must  first  show 
that  our  repentance  is  sincere,  and  our  performances  sufficient, 
in  establishing  their  independence  of  foreign  succour,  to  create 
in  ourselves  the  only  title  to  the  glorious  chattels  which  they  leave. 
This  we  cannot  do,  so  long  as  the  author  and  the  artist  are  still 
compelled  to  turn  their  eyes  upon  Europe,  as  upon  the  native  land 
from  which  alone  they  may  expect  those  maternal  smiles,  and  that 
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fostering  indulgence,   which  they  have  never  been  vouch-safed 
at  home. 

It  is  not  denied  that  we  have  taste,  talent  and  genius  in  the 

South.  There  are  Statesmen  and  Historians,  Philosophers,  Poets 

and  Painters  among  us,  and  many  beside,  —  silent  minstrels  — 

"Poets  who  have  never  penned 

Their  inspiration  —  and  perchance  the  best." 

Some  of  these  stand  high,  and  deservedly  so,  not  merely  within 
our  own  borders,  but  among  the  Sister  States  beyond.  Perhaps, 
but  for  this  latter  fact,  they  would  not  stand,  so  high  within  our 
own  borders.  We  do  not  lack  for  these,  that  is  certain.  What  is 
it,  then  that  we  do  lack  ?  Where  we  have  the  author  and  the  artist, 
the  authority  and  the  art  would  seem  to  be  unavoidable.  It  would 
seem  to  be  impossible,  possessing  the  builder  and  the  material, 
that  the  fabric  should  not  rise  beneath  his  hands.  But,  so  it  is! 
Here  they  are  not  —  there  is  no  temple  here  for  the  Muse  —  there 
is  no  altar  set  apart  for  sacrifice  in  her  honor.  Why  ?  There  are  no 
worshippers!  We  lack  the  taste  for  their  performances.  We  lack 
the  love  for  their  labors.  We  have  in  our  hearts  no  veneration  for 
the  divine  forms  and  offices  of  art.  The  popular  mind  is  not  what  it 
should  be.  It  has  taken  a  wrong  direction,  and  either  sleeps  where 
it  should  worship,  or  sinks  and  struggles  in  a  wallow  from  which 
its  own  prayers,  addressed  to  the  wrong  deities,  will  never  be 
strong  enough  to  save  it.  The  popular  mind  needs  to  be  awakened, 
elevated,  chastened,  nay,  goaded  and  scourged,  to  its  equal  duties 
to  patriotism  and  self  —  but  who  is  bold  enough  for  this?  Our 
critics,  like  our  Preachers,  say  unctious  and  honied  things  to  their 
audiences.  They  take  precious  good  care  never  to  offend  those  from 
whom  they  get  their  bread.  The  consequence  is  that  neither  are 
very  apt  to  speak  the  whole  truth.  The  exhortations  of  both  are 
just  of  that  character  which  will  be  most  likely  to  persuade  their 
auditors,  at  the  close — to  pay  up  their  subscriptions.  Under 
this  unhappy  and  selfish  policy,  and  mistake  was  current  and 
natural  enough,  that  the  popular  mind  was  as  it  should  be,  —  and 
the  small  author  who  put  forth  his  volume,  and  the  trembling 
artist  who  hung  his  picture  in  the  public  walks,  invariably  blun- 
dered out  a  falsehood,  which  was  sometimes  unintentional,  when 
they  prefaced  their  publication,  by  a  rank  and  unwholesome  com- 
pliment to  the  tastes  of  those  who  were  solicited  to  sit  in  judgment 
upon  them.  How  should  they  preside  in  judgment  over  that  which 
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they  had  not  prepared  themselves  to  comprehend?  How  should 
they  love  that,  the  virtues  of  which  they  had  never  yet  learned  to 
feel.  The  Editor  who  paid  his  monthly  tribute  to  his  public,  —  the 
author  who  sent  forth  his  annual  volume  —  the  artist  who  raised 
on  high  the  first  achievements  of  his  chisel  or  his  pencil  —  had 
they  spoken  out  the  truth,  would  have  addressed  those,  who  in 
this  country,  were  required  to  do  justice  to  their  labors,  in  lan- 
guage something  the  following :  — 

"Brother,  it  is  our  belief  that  you  have  no  less  to  learn  than 
ourselves;  and  neither  of  us  can  succeed  without  due  humility. 
Your  taste,  like  our  knowledge,  is  yet  in  its  infancy  —  your 
judgment  is  yet  untutored,  and  we  hope  to  do  honor  to  our- 
selves, and  to  that  country  which  we  should  feel  our  own,  then 
must  we  toil  patiently  together,  for  our  mutual  improvement,  in 
order  to  an  equal  fame !" 

Unhappily,  such  have  not  been  frequently  the  forms  of  address 
to  the  public  on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  its  favour  was  solicited. 
They  have,  unhappily,  but  too  commonly  mistaken  the  relation- 
ship which  existed  between  them.  They  have  too  commonly  ap- 
proached their  audience  as  if  imploring  bread ;  and  the  dishonorable 
aspect  which  they  were  necessarily  led  to  the  general  disparage- 
ment of  the  art  which  they  professed.  Beggary  and  genius  have 
become  proverbial  synonyms  among  the  vulgar  of  almost  every 
nation,  and  nothing  is  so  distressing  to  the  green  grocer  or  the 
butter-merchant,  as  the  dreadful  apprehension  that  his  favorite 
Son  Jacky,  may  yet  turn  out  to  be  a  genius. 

If  we  reflect  properly,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible,  that  the 
failure  of  the  South  to  possess  a  literature  of  its  own,  arises  not 
from  any  want  either  of  her  own  men  or  her  own  material,  but 
from  the  absolute  and  humiliating  insensibility  of  the  great  body 
of  her  people  to  the  value  of  such  possession.  Of  the  sources  of 
this  insensibility,  we  shall  endeavor  to  inform  ourselves  in  the 
progress  of  our  examination.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  had  there 
been  a  proper,  or  even  a  partial,  taste  for  letters  and  the  arts 
among  us,  the  various  Reviews  and  Magazines  which  have  been 
established  in  the  South,  especially  for  our  own  use,  and  with  a 
marked  reference  to  our  peculiar  characteristics  and  institutions  — 
the  various  authors  and  artists,  who  have  found  it  a  birth  place, 
and  nothing  more,  highly  lauded  as  they  have  been  among  the  sister 
states,  highly  worthy  as  we  ourselves  have  been  pleased  to  esteem 
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them,  would  never  have  been  permitted  to  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence  for  a  few  years,  to  perish  at  last  by  the  way-side,  with- 
out an  effort  having  made  to  rescue  them  from  a  fate  which  all 
parties  agree  to  deplore,  but  none  to  prevent.  Fine  minds  would 
never  be  suffered  to  labor  on  without  praise  or  profit,  in  any 
community,  among  which  a  generous  sensibility  to  the  influences 
of  intellectual  culture,  and  a  genuine  love  for  mental  grace  and 
refinement,  were  commonly,  or  even  partially  diffused.  Let  us 
not  deceive  ourselves  any  longer.  Let  us  not  disguise  the  fault 
which  we  can  never  hope  to  amend,  while  we  are  unwilling  to 
listen  to  its  exposure.  It  is  a  lamentable  truth  that,  up  to  this 
period,  the  Southern  country  is  sadly  deficient  in  most  of  those 
qualities  which  constitute  and  occasion  desires  of  this  description. 
We  have  not  one  native  professional  author  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  Sabine,  who,  if  he  relied  on  the  South  purely  for  his  resources, 
would  not,  in  half  the  number  of  months  in  the  year,  go  without 
his  porridge.  The  whole  patronage  (Qu.  ?)  of  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  as  it  is  usually  accorded,  would 
not  do  more  than  pay  the  simple  expense  of  printing  his  two 
volumes,  or  five  hundred  pages,  per  annum.  It  would  leave  nothing 
for  himself.  Our  tastes  are  neither  ripe  nor  active.  Look  at  our 
architecture,  private  and  public  —  the  miserable  waste  of  materials 
and  money,  and  the  monstrous  abortions  of  taste  which  follow. 
But,  in  truth,  we  do  not  understand,  and  do  not  accordingly 
esteem,  the  arts.  Poetry  and  painting  are  pursuits  which  disparage 
the  possessor  in  the  regards  of  business  men.  They  are  supposed 
by  the  vulgar  every  where  to  be  incompatible  with  the  useful;  and 
those  nice  sensibilities,  which,  if  indulged  and  directed  might 
lead  to  their  ultimate  appreciation,  have  been  very  nearly  stifled 
in  their  birth  by  the  prevalence  of  this  unhappy  error.  The  use- 
fulness of  art,  is  the  grand  lesson  which  must  be  taught  to  the 
young.  We  must  put  down  as  teachers,  that  class  of  men,  mis- 
named utilitarians,  who  test  the  value  of  all  pursuits  only  by  the 
money  profits.  The  class,  unhappily  is  but  too  extensive,  and  hence 
it  is,  that  merely  trading  communities  have  little  or  no  moral 
influence.  Were  they  not  regarded  by  the  lower  orders  as  strong 
only  in  their  wealth,  we  should  have  no  mobbism.  But  when  money 
is  made  to  constitute  the  only,  or  the  leading  distinction,  between 
man  and  man,  the  barriers  of  safety  and  society  are  soon  over- 
passed, and  laws  are  shown  to  be  simple  words  upon  fragile 
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parchment,  which  hands  may  rend  and  fire  consume.  Genius  of  the 
moral  world  can  alone  sway  the  tempest  when  the  blood  of  men 
rises  into  riot,  and  maddens  in  the  first  consciousness  of  unre- 
strained indulgence;  we  must  teach  the  worship  of  that  Genius; 
and  Religion  performs  but  half  of  her  offices,  and  Philosophy  none, 
unless  they  inculcate  in  the  imaginations  of  the  young,  the  worship 
of  the  Ideal  as  a  corrective  against  the  dangers  of  the  Real.  A 
general  discussion  among  mankind  of  the  tastes  for  music,  painting 
and  poetry,  would  be  among  the  greatest  of  all  sources  of  con- 
servation in  a  popular  outbreak,  for  the  protection  of  property. 
When,  in  les  trois  jours,  at  Paris,  amidst  the  tremendous  human 
whirlwind  of  that  revolution,  the  muskets  of  the  people  were 
turned  upon  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  behind  which  a  number  of 
their  victims  had  taken  shelter,  a  voice  from  among  the  crowd 
arrested  the  discharge.  "Do  not  fire  upon  the  Academy,"  it 
cried;  "the  arts  are  not  the  enemies  of  Liberty!"  What  a  splendid 
moral  achievement  was  this !  And  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  were 
dropped,  the  victims  sheltered  in  the  Bower  of  the  Muses  were 
permitted  to  escape,  and  the  graceful  salute  superseded  the  mur- 
derous iron  vomit.  We  are  reminded  of  the  prayer,  in  the  exquisite 
sonnet  of  Milton: — 

"Lift  not  thy  spear  against  the  Muses'  bower : 
The  great  Emathian  conqueror  bid  spare 

The  house  of  Pindarus,  when  temple  and  tower 
Went  to  the  ground :  and  the  repeated  air 

Of  sad  Electra's  poet  had  the  power 

To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare !"  25 
The  diffusion  of  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  must  necessarily  tend 
to  humanize  and  to  elevate  mankind;  and  in  this  we  have  the 
best  guaranties  for  the  popular  conduct  —  the  only  sure  pledges 
for  security  in  a  time  of  great  popular  commotion.  We  would 
have  this  truth  insisted  upon  by  our  leading  professions  —  by 
the  clergy  in  particular  —  some  of  whom,  we  are  sad  to  say,  we 
have  heard,  more  than  once,  indulge  in  passing  sneers  and  in- 
cidental disparagement  of  their  divine  influences.  The  love  of 
poetry  is  seldom  to  be  found  associated  in  any  mind  with  low 
desires,  or  base  and  brutal  conduct.  If  it  is,  it  is  an  anomaly; 
and  perhaps,  in  every  such  case,  the  individual  would  be  a  much 
worse  monster  if  he  possessed  it  not.  Its  utility  in  the  social  world, 


25  "When  the  Assault  Was  Intended  to  the  City,"  11.  9-14. 
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if  not  always  apparent  on  the  surface,  is,  nevertheless,  of  far 
greater  extent  and  importance  than  is  often  understood,  even  by 
its  own  advocates ;  and  it  may  be  made  yet  more  so !  Is  it  nothing 
to  polish  the  mind,  to  refine  the  manners,  to  sharpen  the  tastes, 
and  to  prompt  the  soul  to  aspirations  superior  to  those,  which, 
Heaven  help  us !  are  taught  fast  enough  by  our  slavish  instincts 
and  social  necessities  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  prepare  us  for  the  influence 
of  virtue,  of  a  pure  morality,  and  for  the  loftiest  conceptions  of 
religion?  These  are  the  true  offices  of  poetry.  Properly  con- 
ceived and  taught,  these  must  be  its  fruits.  The  true  definition 
of  poetry  is  something,  however,  upon  which  persons  may  dis- 
agree. The  true  poet  is  a  good,  as  well  as  a  great  man.  His 
humanity,  like  his  genius,  is  catholic.  The  sources  of  his  poetic 
inspiration,  well  up  from  the  deepest  fountains  of  philosophy.  He 
is  not  your  versifier,  simply.  He  is  a  thinker,  a  seeker,  a  dis- 
coverer, a  creator!  Let  his  art  be  properly  defined,  and  its  incul- 
cation in  the  popular  temper  must  be  productive  of  all  the  benefits 
we  have  ascribed  to  it,  and  must  exercise  this  wholesome  and 
extensive  jurisdiction.  Let  the  utilitarians  look  to  it.  In  the 
indulgence  of  the  auri  sacra  fumes — in  their  reckless  and  un- 
discriminating  pursuit  of  wealth,  as  the  catholicon  —  they  pass 
by  with  scorn,  or  with  little  heed,  those  very  influences  of  the 
moral  nature,  without  a  due  recognition  of  which  the  popular 
mind  must  always  be  brutal  in  its  propensities,  and  unrestrain- 
able  in  its  outbreaks  of  insane  excitement.  They  have  other  objects 
and  other  laws,  recognize  other  influences,  and  mistake  the  keen 
irony  of  the  Poet  for  sober  counsel :  — 

"O !  cives,  cives,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum ; 
Virtus  post  nummos." 
In  the  sweeping  censure  which  we  have  uttered,  in  reference  to 
the  career,  conduct,  resources  and  tastes  of  the  popular  mind,  it 
is  not  intended  to  deny  the  existence,  here  and  there,  of  individuals 
to  whom  the  arts  are  friendly  and  familiar  and  among  whom 
a  generous  passion  prevails  for  literary  lore  and  its  exercise.  But 
these,  erari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto,'  are  very  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  the  vessel  which  must  otherwise  engulph  them  all.  The 
existence  of  those  men  is  testified  by  their  frequent  struggles  in 
the  cause  which  they  espoused,  for  the  divinities  whom  they  loved. 
Their  labors  have  made  themselves  known,  if  not  felt,  in  unre- 
mitted and  still  continued  though  feeble  exertions,  to  extend  their 
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sacred  circle  —  to  diffuse  its  hallowing  influences,  and  persuade 
the  friends  whom  they  would  serve  and  elevate,  to  the  altars  where 
they  themselves  are  only  too  glad  to  bow.  Look  at  the  labors  which 
they  have  undertaken!  See  the  noble  beginnings  which  they  have 
made.  There  is  scarcely  a  Southern  city  from  the  Chesepeake  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain  which  does  not  still  exhibit  the  melancholy  re- 
mains of  temples  which  they  have  set  up.  In  my  own  mother 
State  —  I  may  be  permitted  this  reference  for  the  purpose  of 
example  —  in  South  Carolina,  we  tread  every  where  among  these 
ruins.  We  have  had  Societies  of  Art,  Literature  and  Philosophy, 
Lyceums,  Academies;  Reviews  and  Magazines,  almost  number- 
less ;  and  they  were  not,  seemingly,  uncalled  for  by  our  necessities. 
Yet,  where  are  they?  In  that  State  which  has  been  the  birth-place 
of  so  much  genius  in  the  arts  of  design,  what  more  natural  than 
to  expect  an  Academy  of  Art  in  successful  operation?  Yet,  what 
would  have  been  the  pursuit  of  Washington  Allston,  had  his 
resources  been  derived  from  no  other  region?  His  income  would 
scarcely  have  supplied  him  with  paint  brushes,  unless,  descending 
to  the  lowest  department  of  his  profession,  he  had  appealed  to  the 
vanity  of  the  individual,  by  transmitting  his  complacent  visage 
to  posterity. 

There  is  one  remarkable  feature  in  our  performances,  as  Amer- 
icans, which  must  also  be  considered  in  our  discussion  of  this 
subject.  It  is  the  fact  that  our  plans  contemplate  the  present  simply. 
There  is  a  lack  of  permanence,  stability  and  finish  in  all  that  we 
undertake  and  all  that  we  perform.  A  nation  in  a  hurry,  is  scarcely 
a  dignified  spectacle  at  any  time,  and  is  sometimes  a  ridiculous  one ; 
yet  that  is  the  most  frequent  and  most  striking  aspect  which  our 
people  present  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger. 

Does  the  Steamboat  or  the  Car  bring  the  mail  in  three  days  from 
New  York?  The  question  that  next  occurs  to  our  people  is, — 
can  it  not  be  brought  in  two  and  a  half;  and  on  the  strength  of 
this  steam  possibility,  the  Post  Office  Department  is  weighed 
down  with  applications  to  achieve  this  vast,  momentous,  monied, 
moral  and  motive  improvement !  The  tyranny  of  trade  is  obvious 
in  this,  as  it  is  obvious  in  most  of  those  evil  influences,  which 
distract  the  popular  mind,  and  keep  it  from  that  habit  of  contem- 
plation, without  which  there  is  no  literature.  This  injurious  in- 
fluence requires  the  artist  not  to  achieve  nobly  but  rapidly:  which 
demands  of  the  author,  a  nine  months,  instead  of  a  nine  years 
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gestation,  and  will  pay  not  for  the  merit  of  the  performance,  but 
for  the  number  of  hours  which  it  consumes.  Now,  as  the  Literature 
of  every  nation  constitutes  its  most  enduring  and  most  honorable 
monuments,  it  follows  that  permanence  and  premeditation  must 
enter  largely  into  the  spirit  with  which  the  laborer  sits  down  to 
his  task.  The  works  of  genius  are  labors  always ;  not  sports.  The 
sports  of  Literature  may  be  graceful,  and  by  possibility,  great; 
but  such  can  only  be  the  case  where  the  mind  has  long  been 
drilled  by  habitual  industry,  and  where  the  soul  delights  in  such 
subjects  of  contemplation  as  belong  to  its  one  legitimate  pursuit. 
A  very  vain  people  like  the  Americans,  are  unwilling  to  have  it 
supposed  that  their  performances  are  the  result  of  pains-taking! 
It  is  their  pride  to  have  it  believed  that  it  is  all  the  work  of  unas- 
sisted genius  —  as  if  true  genius  was  not  one  of  the  most  toilsome 
and  indefatigable  of  all  human  laborers.  They  seek  to  startle  and 
astonish  you  by  the  suddenness  and  celerity  of  their  deeds ;  and  the 
fellow  characteristic  of  such  a  people,  is  a  want  of  purpose,  a 
disposition  to  caprice,  which  must  always  conflict  with  every 
effort  at  great  and  undying  performances.  The  superficiary  of 
our  systems  of  education  —  nay,  the  thousand  and  one  helps,  in 
the  shape  of  elementary  books,  which  are  furnished  to  the  young  in 
our  Schools  and  Academies,  are  only  so  many  influences  fatal  to 
that  habit  of  industrious  and  persevering  research,  without  which 
the  mind  is  converted  into  a  mere  machine  of  memory,  and  denied 
and  kept  from  its  most  necessary  business,  of  learning  to  think 
out  its  own  laws,  and  study  on,  step  by  step,  to  its  own  legitimate 
conclusions.  Of  all  our  humbugs,  and  God  knows,  their  name 
is  legion,  I  regard  the  school  systems  of  the  present  day  as  the 
most  monstrous  and  the  most  injurious  that  ever  can  or  will  be 
devised  by  man.  Our  children  dabble  in  a  thousand  studies, — 
studies  forsooth !  and  come  forth,  cursed  with  a  thousand  tongues, 
all  busy  in  proclaiming  their  equal  shallowness  and  presumption. 
This  leads  inevitably  to  the  universal  habit  of  disputation  which 
afflicts  all  classes  and  leaves  no  subject  sacred  from  their  babble. 
Discussion  rages  through  the  land. 

Urchins  assail  you  in  Stage  and  Steamboat,  at  the  peaceful 
fireside  and  on  your  way  to  the  altar!  What  wonder  that  the 
American  in  Congress  should  present  you  with  the  same  distress- 
ing spectacle,  where  men,  positively  uniting  the  farthest  extremes 
of  ignorance  and  presumption,  actually  rave  for  hours  to  establish 
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admitted  truths,  and  prove  common-places,  which  none  but  fellow 
idiots  would  ever  fancy  would  become  a  subject  of  dispute,  with 
the  gravity  of  gluttons  over  meat. 

The  painful  conviction  which  is  forced  upon  us  by  surveying 
these  characteristics  of  our  people,  is  that  they  want  fixed  prin- 
ciples and  leading  and  high  purposes.  There  is  no  stern  morality 
at  the  bottom  of  their  labors,  urging  on  their  industry  and  making 
them  sleepless  in  the  prosecution  of  high  designs.  In  these  respects 
we  resemble  the  French  rather  than  the  English,  we  have  departed 
from  the  noble  model  in  almost  the  only  respect  in  which  it  is 
noble,  and  followed  that  from  which  we  derive  in  other  respects 
but  few  lessons,  and  for  which  we  have  but  little  sympathy.  The 
immense  self-esteem  of  the  English,  from  which  they  derive  all 
their  insolence  and  arrogance,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  source  of 
their  tremendous  and  self-sustaining  strength.  That  old  genius 
of  Puritanism,  which  dogmatized  on  all  occasions,  and  would 
have  rebelled  in  Heaven,  itself,  was  still  a  genius  of  inflexible 
principles,  laws  as  fixed  as  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
severe  investigation,  and  prejudices,  which,  though  bitter  as  the 
grave,  yet  sprang  out  of  a  truthful  consideration  of  their  own 
and  the  characteristics  of  all  other  people.  We  may  ascribe  to 
the  stern,  direct  character  of  this  genius,  transmitted  from  a 
rank  soil  in  old,  to  a  sterile  soil  in  NEW  ENGLAND,  the 
wondrous  moral  and  social  strength,  which,  in  a  comparison  of 
most  of  the  Sister  States,  is  possessed  by  those  beyond  the  Hudson. 
Their  very  bigotry  and  intolerance,  were  still  the  fruits  of  a  pride 
of  character  and  a  just  consciousness  of  strength,  diseased  in 
consequence  of  too  much  homogeneousness,  but,  nevertheless,  full 
of  great  and  permanent  national  results  in  most  of  their  under- 
takings. Where  this  intense  self-esteem  was  found,  it  was  superior 
to  those  small  caprices  which  delight  in  the  butterfly  life  of 
change.  Its  powers  were  easily  concentrative, —  made  to  bear 
with  their  united  force  on  any  given  object,  and,  thus  directed, 
were  always  irresistible.  The  people  were  more  slow,  but  more 
stable,  in  their  movements  than  the  other  races  of  mankind.  Less 
bright,  less  sparkling,  more  coarse  and  more  disdainful  of  cour- 
tesies, but,  proportionably,  far  more  resolute,  more  manly,  and 
governed  by  principles  of  more  unerring  integrity.  With  little 
imagination,  they  had  far  more  solidity;  and  where  they  seemed 
to  lack  enthusiasm,  they  supplied  the  want,  with  a  sharp  and  subtle, 
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and  searching  perseverance.  The  habit  of  acting  en  masse  from 
the  beginning,  prepared  them  for  nationality  much  sooner  than 
the  Southern  Colonies,  which  were  settled  chiefly  by  individuals, 
or  by  small  bodies,  in  greater  detail,  and  influenced  by  laws  which 
were  unhappily  all  furnished  from  abroad.  The  New-England 
Pilgrim  was  a  law  unto  himself !  He  fancied  himself  as  completely 
the  agent  and  representative  of  the  Deity,  in  working  out  a  mixed 
moral  and  social  result,  as  ever  did  the  ancient  Hebrew,  all  his 
movements  were  made,  all  his  acts  performed,  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  the  eye  of  God  was  noting  his  progress  and  smiling 
with  approbation  upon  his  course.  His  bigotry  and  intolerance 
were  precisely  such  as  the  ancient  Hebrews  displayed,  under 
like  circumstances,  and  when  filled  with  the  same  conviction. 
The  error  was  easy,  and  still  continues  to  be  so — by  which  he 
who  felt  himself  so  especially  chosen  as  a  law  unto  him,  should 
fancy  an  especial  right  in  himself  to  be  a  law  unto  his  neighbours 
also.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  New  Englanders  continually 
meddle  with  our  domestic  interests  —  now  with  our  Indians,  now 
with  our  Slaves  —  satisfied,  as  they  are,  of  that  degree  of  mental 
superiority  and  moral  grace,  which  should  entitle  them  fairly  to 
control  the  other  nations.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  and  the  Puritans 
of  New  England,  were  as  completely  the  creatures  of  the  destinies, 
as  were  the  Greeks  —  with  this  saving  difference  in  the  case  of  the 
latter,  that  their  Deities  inspired  them  with  confidence  not  dread. 
They  were  soon  assured  that  they  were  of  the  true  leaven  out  of 
which  most  perfect  saints  were  to  be  made,  and  their  claims  were 
urged  accordingly.  The  superior,  dominating  tone  of  the  present 
race  of  English,  owes  no  small  part  of  its  origin  to  the  period 
immediately  succeeding  the  overthrow  of  the  first  Charles.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  setting  aside  the  strong  trait  of  an  hypocrisy  worse 
than  Jesuitical  which  he  possessed  —  and  which  is  a  feature  wholly 
foreign  to  English  character,  was,  unquestionably,  a  striking 
personification  of  all  the  good  and  evil,  all  the  strength  and 
weakness,  which  the  moral  of  the  nation  at  that  time  possessed. 
It  may  have  had  a  face  of  brass,  and  legs  of  clay;  but  it  had  a  soul 
of  iron,  and  its  arms  were  made  of  steel.  Mighty,  alike,  for  vice 
and  virtue,  were  its  attributes  under  all  their  deficiences ;  though, 
it  is  not  perhaps  even  to  this  day,  that  the  defects  which  impaired 
its  perfection,  will  make  themselves  apparent  for  its  overthrow. 
It  will  fall  like  a  strong  man  clad  in  armour,  and  concealed  by 
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the  thickness  and  splendor  of  his  panoply,  no  one  will  be  able 
to  say  in  what  particular  region  the  mortal  disease  is  to  be  found, 
which  brought  its  massive  genius  to  the  dust! 

W.  G.  S. 


My  dear  Lawson 


99:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Feb.  13.  [1841]29 


I  was  just  about  to  sit  down  &  inform  you  that  circumstances 
had  enabled  us  to  do  without  the  loan  of  money  of  which  I  had 
previously  written  you,  when  your  letter  on  that  subject  came  to 
hand.  You  somewhat  misunderstood  me,  I  think,  or  I  expressed 
myself  imperfectly,  if  you  thought  I  meant  to  apply  to  F.  for  a 
loan  under  any  circumstances.  I  was  simply  suggesting  to  you 
what  I  fancied  might  prove  a  good  investment  for  him,  if,  in 
these  times  of  Stock  &  Bank  doubtfulness,  he  had  any  surplus 
money  to  dispose  of.  You  little  know  me  if  you  could  think  me 
capable  of  applying  to  F.27  for  any  money  service.  I  have  no 
reason  in  the  world,  to  believe  that  I  have  any  claim  whatsoever 
upon  him.  I  am  not  the  man  to  mistake  or  to  confound  so 
strangely  the  degrees  of  intimacy  between  man  &  man  which 
should  justify  such  an  application.  I  esteem  F.  very  highly  for 
his  genius,  his  amiable  manliness  of  character,  and  great  moral 
worth  under  the  disparaging  tendencies  of  such  a  profession  as 
his,  but  God  forbid  that  either  he  or  you,  my  friend,  should  sup- 
pose that  on  the  strength  of  such  a  friendly  estimate,  I  should 
regard  myself  as  having  a  solitary  claim  on  the  resources  of  his 
purse.  The  tone  of  your  letter  almost  leads  me  to  fear,  that  you 
had  been  thinking  of  Leggett  while  writing  it.  Know  me  better. 
I  send  you  by  the  same  mail  with  this,  a  proofsheet  of  my  first 
Letter  on  Southern  Literature.  Read  it  carefully  and  write  me 
what  you  think.  The  Editor  is  to  pay  me  —  so  he  promises  —  and 
very  liberally  too,  he  says,  but  I  have  my  doubts.  At  all  events, 
if  you  are  willing  to  be  seduced  by  promises  I  think  I  can  get 
him  to  promise  you  good  pay  for  your  series  of  American  dis- 
tingues.  With  the  modifications  which  I  suggested  to  you,  I  would 
certainly  counsel  you  to  publish  that  upon  Halleck.  I  would  pub- 


26  Dated  by  reference  to  Simms'  papers  on  "Southern  Literature."  See  note 
14,  Jan.  8,  1841. 

27  Edwin  Forrest.  See  letter  of  Jan.  8,  1841. 
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lish  it  somewhere,  in  the  Knick.  or  S.  L.  Messr.23  The  contribu- 
tions which  you  have  &  are  making  to  the  former  Journal,  I  have 
little  hope  to  see.  The  work  has  not  been  sent  me  for  months.  I 
suspect  that  Clark,  like  Morris,  forgets  all  my  free  contributions 
of  previous  years,  because  I  do  not  continue  to  give.  They  are 
both  of  the  breed  of  the  horse-leeches  daughter,  continually  crying 
"Give!"29  My  new  novel  called  "The  Kinsmen,  or  the  Black 
Riders  of  Congaree"  will,  so  Lea  &  Blanchard  write  me,  be  pub- 
lished in  a  few  days.  I  suppose  it  will  make  no  sensation  at  this 
juncture  when  the  U.  S.  B.  is  making  so  much.  The  typographical 
errors  of  the  work  are  numerous  —  I  did  not  read  the  proofs.  I 
am  now  doing  nothing,  except  little  things  for  the  magazines,  in 
the  hope  of  present  pay.  I  wrote  the  first  act  of  Don  Carlos,  a 
Tragedy  for  Forrest;  but  the  necessity  of  writing  with  reference 
to  the  immediate  returns  has  compelled  me  to  throw  it  by;  and 
it  will  be  some  time,  I  am  afraid  before  I  shall  be  able  to  resume 
it.  I  have  several  plans  in  embryo  but  lack  the  spirit  to  touch 
them,  even  if  I  had  the  time. 

From  Wetmore  I  have  not  heard  a  word  for  four  months  or 
more.  I  trust  that  he  has  no  troubles  of  family  or  business.  I  see 
that  Hoffman30  goes  on  swimmingly  with  his  old  &  new  books; 
and  what  of  Herbert,  who  is  now,  I  understand,  a  resident  of 
your  city.  Bryant's  Specimens,  I  perceive  by  the  papers,  do  not 
seem  to  have  given  satisfaction.  Those  of  Halleck  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  betray  a  very  intimate  knowledge  on  his  part  with  the 
sources  of  selection,  or  his  judgment  is  sadly  deficient.  I  trust 
that  you  will  write  to  me  all  about  the  lions  and  the  asses.  An 
ass  is  quite  as  necessary  in  the  menagerie  as  an  elephant.  Did  you 
recieve  Charleston  papers  from  me,  repeatedly,  containing  notices 
of  Forrest.31  So  far  as  public  opinion  is  concerned  his  success  in 

28  See  note  14,  May  14,  1840. 

29  Proverbs,  XXX,  15. 

30  See  introductory  sketch  of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman. 

31  Notices  of  Forrest  appeared  in  the  Mercury  for  Jan.  11,  13,  15,  and  18; 
and  in  the  Courier  for  Jan.  18,  21,  and  25.  The  Mercury  (Jan.  11,  1841)  com- 
mented upon  Forrest  in  Virginius:  "He  is  great  indeed.  His  slightest  look,  his 
subtlest  motion,  his  quietest  tone,  is  as  instinct  with  the  life  of  the  character 
and  often  as  thrilling  upon  the  heart  as  those  overwhelming  bursts  of  passion 
in  which  he  has  no  rival.  We  have  never  seen  an  audience  wrought  up  to  greater 
enthusiasm  .  .  .  the  theatre  did  not  fall — thank  heaven — but  it  was  terribly 
agitated  .  .  .  ." 

The  Courier  (Jan.  21,  1841)  says:  "Our  remarks  have  been  so  much  in  the 
complimentary  vein,  that  they  almost  seem  fulsome.  ...  To  say  that  Mr.  For- 
rest is  a  great  and  unequalled  performer  is  not  saying  more  than  the  presses  in 
every  other  city  of  the  Union  have  already  accorded  to  him.  .  .  ." 
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that  city  seems  to  have  been  very  complete.  I  would  have  gone 
to  town  to  see  him  but  for  the  presence  of  guests  and  the  pressure 
of  business.  Do  give  my  wife's  compliments  to  Mrs.  L,.  &  Caro- 
line. Present  mine  also  &  believe  me, 

Yrs  as  Ever 

W.  G.  S. 
J.I* 

100:  To  George  Roberts32 

Woodlands,  Feby.  17.  1841 
dear  Sir 

With  this  you  will  recieve  a  poem  entitled  "The  Last  Song  of 
the  Biloxi."  I  have  been  at  some  pains  with  it  and  natter  myself 
that  it  will  neither  discredit  you  nor  me.  The  tradition  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  strikes  me  as  a  singularly  beautiful  one  —  one, 
indeed,  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind,  which  I  have  ever  heard. 
If  I  do  not  very  greatly  overrate  my  own  labors,  and  underrate 
your  standards  of  payment,  I  should  think  it  moderately  recom- 
pensed at  the  maxium  amount  set  down  in  your  suggested  terms 
to  me.  But  I  leave  the  question  of  value  to  yourself.  My  price  for 
such  an  article,  were  I  to  name  it,  would  be,  even  in  these  times 
of  pressure,  at  least  fifty  dollars;  but  I  attach  no  price  to  this, 
leaving  it  to  your  present  decision  to  determine  the  prospect  and 
character  of  our  future  relations. 

With  due  respect,  I  am,  Sir, 
Yr.  obt  Servt.  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Geo.  Roberts,  Esq. 
Ed.   'Notion.' 


32  This  letter  was  sent  to  James  Lawson,  along  with  the  manuscript  of  the 
poem.  Subsequent  letters  show  that  Lawson  was  to  use  his  discretion  in  dispos- 
ing of  the  work.  Evidently  this  letter  was  never  forwarded  to  Roberts,  editor 
of  the  Boston  Notion  and  of  Roberts'  Semi-Monthly  Magazine.  Since  this 
volume  went  into  galley  proof  two  letters  to  Roberts  of  March  21  and  May 
16,  1841,  have  come  to  our  attention  and  will  appear  with  other  late  acquisitions 
in  an  appendix  to  the  completed  work. 
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101 :  To  James  Lawson 

Midway  Feb.  20  [1841  ]33 
My  dear  Lawson. 

Accompanying  this,  you  will  recieve  a  poem  which  I  have 
lately  written,  and  of  which  I  think  very  highly.  I  regard  it  as 
one  of  my  most  perfect  performances.  I  have  had  an  offer  for 
it,  from  Geo.  Roberts  Esq.  of  Boston,  Ed.  of  the  Boston  Notion, 
and  Roberts'  Magazine.  It  must  be  his,  at  Thirty  Dollars,  unless 
L.  G.  Clark  will  give  you  at  least  the  same  sum  for  it  for  the 
Knickerbocker.  I  wish  you  to  try  him  as  soon  after  you  recieve 
it,  as  possible.  Hitherto,  he  has  shown  very  little  regard  for  my 
labors,  and  very  little  disposition  to  do  me  justice.  Yet  I  was  one 
of  his  earliest  contributors,  when  he  had  few  —  when  his  means 
of  payment  was  small,  and  if  he  were  either  just  or  grateful,  he 
would  avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  to  serve  me.  You  can 
tell  him  that  I  have  been  offered  $30.  for  it  by  another  Journal, 
but  would  prefer  that  it  should  appear  in)  his.  You  need  not  say 
to  him  what  that  other  journal  is.  Should  he  not  desire  it,  I  will 
trouble  you  to  cover  it  carefully,  and  forward  it  to  "Geo.  Roberts, 
Esq.  Ed.  Boston  Notion,  Boston,"  without  any  delay.  I  percieve 
by  the  advertisement  that  my  new  novel  is  out.34  It  is  full  of 
typographical  errors  which  you  will  readily  detect.  I  did  not  get 
the  proofs.  I  wish  you  to  write  me  your  opinion  of  this  work, 
and  the  accompanying  Poem.  If  you  can  snatch  the  leisure  with- 
out delaying  the  negotiation,  to  read  it  over  to  Wetmore,  I  should 
like  his  opinion  also.  The  tradition  upon  which  it  is  founded  I 
regard  as  very  beautiful.  I  wrote  to  you  a  few  days  ago,  and  have 
nothing  to  say  now,  But  that  I  am  still  as  Ever,  Yr  friend  &c  — 
Regards  to  all  — 

W.  G.  S. 

j.  i, 

I  sent  you  a  proofsheet  of  my  first  article  on  Southern  Litera- 
ture.35 I  wish  you  to  attend  to  this  article  with  all  dispatch  and 
the  moment  Clark  decides,  which  you  must  require  him  to  do 
instanter, — should  he  refuse  it — send  it  on  to  "Roberts"  together 


33  Dated  by  the  reference  to  "The  Last  Song  of  the  Biloxi,"  which  appeared 
in  George  Roberts'  weekly,  the  Boston  Notion,  and  in  Roberts'  Semi-Monthly 
Magazine,  I   (April  1,  1841),  212-215. 

34  The  Kinsmen.  See  note  4,  Jan.  3,  1839. 

35  See  note  14,  Jan.  8,  1841. 
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with  a  letter  which  you  will  also  find  enclosed,  but  which  you  are 
not  to  send,  should  Clark  take  the  article.  I  must  beg  you  also  to 
write  to  me  immediately  what  disposition  you  have  made  of  it, 
that  I  may  take  any  further  business  measures  accordingly.  Be 
sure  to  say  at  length  what  you  think  of  the  Poem,  and  the  article 
on  Southern  Literature.  Do,  my  dear  fellow,  suffer  no  delay  in 
this,  for  I  am  under  a  pledge  to  Roberts  and  must  send  him 
something  else  should  I  not  send  this. 

Yrs  again 

W.  G.  S. 


Dear  Lawson 


102:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Feb.  24  [1841] 


I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago  a  long  poem  with  instructions  to 
offer  it  to  Clark  at  $30.  Should  he  not  wish  it,  do  not  send  it 
to  Roberts,  as  I  instructed  in  my  last  letter,  but  keep  it  on  hand 
until  you  hear  from  me  again.  I  wish  you  would  note  what  is 
said  by  the  N.  Y.  press  touching  my  new  novel,37  and  do  let  me 
hear  from  you  soon  on  all  possible  topics  of  interest.  I  sent  you 
an  imperfect  proof  impression  of  my  first  letter  on  the  subject  of 
'South.  Literature.'  The  second  you  shall  have  as  soon  as  I  get 
a  proof  of  it.  Let  me  know  your  deliberate  opinion  of  it.  My 
novel  is  full  of  typographical  errors  some  of  which  are  shocking 
in  the  extreme.  One  ludicrous  blunder  where  "heart"  is  printed 
for  "breast"  makes  me  give  a  man  a  mortal,  when  I  only  meant 
that  he  should  recieve  a  severe,  wound.  I  have  not  recieved  the 
Morris  Melodies,  and  but  two  Knickerbockers, — the  Jan.  and  Feb. 


36  Dated  by  the  contents  of  the  letter  of  Feb.  20. 

37  In  reviewing  The  Kinsmen,  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XIX  (March  20,  1841), 
95,  says :  "The  palates  seem  to  crave  .  .  .  sudden  surprises,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
circumstantial  murders,  harrowing  trials,  and  the  like;  in  short,  we  must  'sup 
full  of  horrours'.  To  those  who  may  be  afflicted  with  this  morbid  taste,  Mr. 
Simms'  novel  will  prove  acceptable." 

The  Ladies'  Companion,  XIV  (March  1841),  250,  disagrees  with  the  critic  of 
the  Mirror:  "Mr.  Simms  already  stands  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  reading 
public,  that  any  commendation  of  ours  is  almost  nugatory,  yet  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  expressing  our  conviction  that  the  Kinsmen  is,  in  many  respects, 
superior  to  his  preceding  productions.  So  full  is  it  of  thrilling  incidents,  and 
powerful  character,  it  is  difficult  to  select  any  one  particular  part  for  especial 
praise.  .  .  ." 
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Your  poem  "The  Good  Man's  Portrait"38  is  by  no  means  so  ef- 
fective as  "The  Approach  of  Age"  and  has  in  it  several  lines 
which  are  downright  prose.  Bryant's  poem  is  very  sweet,  melodi- 
ous, &  thoughtful;  but  by  no  means  equal  to  The  Prairies  or 
Thanatopsis,  or  a  Hymn  or  a  thousand  others,  of  his  previous 
writing.39  As  for  the  three  disconsolate  verses  by  Halleck,  they 
are  very  loose,  disjointed  &  bald.40  There  is  a  spirited  Norse 
ballad  by  Longfellow  which  is  a  devilish  sight  more  like  poetry 
than  his  "Blacksmith"  stuff.41  I  have  some  thought  of  making  a 
poem  about  my  butcher  as  a  companion  piece  for  that  in  a  previous 
Knickerbocker.  In  novel  writing  I  am  doing  nothing  and  don't 
know  when  I  shall  begin,  though  I  have  one  or  two  subjects 
which  I  think  good.  My  health  has  been  doubtful  for  some  time 
past.  I  have  been  a  victim  to  headaches  every  other  day  for  three 
months,  spite  of  diet,  exercise  &  occasional  physic.  I  am  now 
really  afflicted  with  cold,  cough  &  frequent  headaches.  Besides, 
I  am  out  of  spirits.  Literature  yields  precious  little.  It  is  like 
acting  &  music  &  all  the  fine  arts.  I  have  sent  a  fanciful  extract 
from  my  oration  to  Mr.  Snowden,  on  "The  Ages  of  Gold  &  Iron" 
&  a  poem  called  the  "Poets  Ideal"  for  his  magazine.42  Terms  not 
known.  I  simply  propose  to  see  what  he  will  give.  Godey  has  just 
sent  me  an  impression  of  a  story  called  "The  Passage  of  a 
Night"43  which  I  sold  him  when  I  was  in  New  York,  and  which 
he  is  about  to  publish.  It  reads  well,  to  my  thinking.  I  have  also 
sold  him  a  story  called  "The  Prima  Donna."  44  This  name  will  be 
changed,  &  it  may  be  called  "The  Muse  of  the  Ballet."  He  has 
of  mine  also  a  batch  of  Early  Lays.  For  all  of  which  he  has  paid. 
But  these  fellows  publish  too  slowly  where  they  have  to  pay.  They 
simply  sprinkle  their  magazines  with  good  authors.  The  "rest  is 
all  but  leather  &  prunella."  45 1  have  written  recently  a  prose  Indian 


38  "The  Good  Man's  Portrait,"  Knick.,  XVII   (Feb.  1841),  118-119. 

39  "An  Evening  Reverie  from  an  Unfinished  Poem,"  Knick.,  XVII  (Jan. 
1841),  68-69. 

40  "Translation  from  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo,"  Knick.,  XVII  (Jan.  1841), 
59. 

41  "Saga  of  the  Skeleton  in  Armor,"  Knick.,  XVII  (Jan.  1841),  52-54. 

42  "The  Ages  of  Gold  and  Iron,  from  an  Agricultural  Oration  by  W.  Gilmore 
Simms,"  Ladies'  Companion,  XV  (May  1841),  12-14.  "Poet's  Ideal"  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  same  issue,  but  came  out  as  "The  Bard's  Ideal"  in  Ladies'  Companion, 
XVI  (Jan.  1842),  153. 

43  "The  Passage  of  a  Night;  or,  the  Benefactress,"  Godey 's,  XXII  (March 
1841),  115-127. 

44  See  note  41,  Aug.  15,  1840. 

45  Pope,  Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  IV,  1.  204. 
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sketch  called  "Slim  Sampson"  —  for  the  "Magnolia."  46  I  com- 
menced a  story  in  the  winter  called  "The  Blind  Heart"  and  wrote 
about  150  pages  but  there  stopped  suddenly.47  To  Carey  &  Hart 
for  an  annual  I  have  furnished  a  tale  called  "Murder  will  Out"48 
&  a  poem  entitled  "Dorchester",49  both  of  which  I  think  read 
well.  Do  you  ever  see  anything  of  the  Harpers.  I  should  like  to 
sound  their  temper  towards  me.  I  am  dubious  that  it  is  not  good  — 
not  liberal.  They  regard  me,  I  think,  with  jealousy  on  account  of 
my  dealings  with  their  Phila.  rivals.  Can  you  get  any  clue  to 
their  feelings.  Has  Forrest  got  back  to  N.  Y.  Is  Wetmore  still 
living.  I  have  seen  no  notice  of  his  death  in  the  newspapers.  Do 
enquire  on  my  acct.  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  in  N.  Y.  this  summer  ? 
Because,  I  may  come.  Sincere  regards  to  Mrs.  L. 

Yrs  Ever  as  Ever 

W.  G.  S. 


103 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  March  3.  [1841] 


dear  Lawson 


Should  Clarke  not  desire  the  poem,  as  I  suppose  will  be  the 
case,  you  will  oblige  me  by  instantly  covering  it  to  "D.  H.  Wil- 
liams, Esq.  No.  6  Water  Street,  Boston;"  and  destroy  the  letter 
to  Geo.  Roberts,  which  accompanied  the  packet  to  you.  Williams 
is,  I  suppose,  a  publisher  to  some  extent.  He  is  preparing  a  new 
annual  for  the  present  year,  to  be  conducted  by  an  association  of 
literary  Gentlemen  of  Cambridge  &  Boston.51  He  promises  liberal 

40  "Slim  Sampson"  appeared  as  "Oakatibbe ;  or,  The  Choctaw  Sampson." 
"Slim  Sampson"  did  not  appear  in  the  Magnolia  but  was  published  in  the  Family 
Companion  and  Ladies'  Mirror,  I  (Nov.  1841),  76-82,  and  I  (Dec.  1841),  163- 
169,  The  tale  was  also  published  in  5.  L.  G.,  I  (Sept.  1828),  142-149;  The  Book 
of  My  Lady,^  pp.  277-290;  S.  and  W.t  I  (April  and  May  1845),  244-255,  318- 
329 ;  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  First  Series,  pp.  176-208. 

47  This  work  appeared  as  Confession;  or,  The  Blind  Heart.  2  vols.  Philadel- 
phia:  Lea  and  Blanchard,  1841.  Dedicated  to  James  W.  Simmons. 

48  See  note  11,  Jan.  8,  1841. 

49  "Dorchester"  was  later  included  in  Simms'  Areytos  or  Songs  and  Ballads 
of  the  South,  pp.  319-20. 

50  Dated  by  reference  to  "The  Last  Song  of  the  Biloxi."  See  letters  of  Feb. 
17,  20,  and  24,  1841.  The  poem  was  reprinted  in  the  Magnolia,  I  (May  1841), 
237-239. 

51  Samuel  G.  Goodrich  severed  his  connection  with  The  Token  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  1841  volume.  The  Token  for  1842  was  edited  by  George  S. 
Hillard  and  published  by  David  H.  Williams. 
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pay,  and  according  to  the  most  humble  estimate  "The  last  song 
of  the  Biloxi"  should  be  worth  at  least  fifty  Dollars  hard  money. 
When  you  have  sent  the  poem  write  me  instantly  to  that  effect, 
in  order  that  I  may  follow  it  up  as  soon  as  possible,  with  a  letter. 
I  necessarily  expect  that  in  writing  to  me  you  will  be  able  &  will- 
ing to  give  me  your  opinion  of  the  performance.  I  shall  be  very 
much  disappointed  should  it  not  please  you  very  much.  I  wrote 
you  a  few  days  ago,  and  would  not  again  trespass  on  your  at- 
tention —  at  least  not  so  soon,  for  you  will  on  the  receipt  of  this, 
owe  me  three  or  four  letters  —  but  that  it  is  necessary  I  should 
give  the  above  instructions  with  all  diligence.  I  have  very  little 
to  communicate  that  would  interest  even  a  friend,  and  I  fancy 
you  have  found  my  communications  this  winter  sufficiently  dull. 
If  they  have  been  correct  indices  of  my  feelings  they  must  have 
been.  The  truth  is,  my  friend,  my  health  has  been  seriously  af- 
fected for  the  last  five  months.  I  have  been  the  victim  to  constant 
headache,  and  I  am  seriously  deliberating  whether  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  change  my  abode  to  one  more  northerly.  If  the 
means  were  at  my  command,  I  should  determine  instantly.  The 
warm  climate  of  the  South,  contributes,  I  am  convinced  to  that 
frequent  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain  of  which  I  am  per- 
suaded, I  shall  one  day  be  the  victim.  A  colder  climate  would 
somewhat  retard  this,  and  in  the  interval  lessen  greatly  the  pre- 
disposition which  I  possess  in  this  particular.  But  how  is  this  to 
be  done.  In  the  South  I  spend  comparatively  little,  but  to  reside 
eight  months  in  the  year,  with  a  growing  family,  near  one  of 
your  great  cities  would  be  a  heavy  charge ;  &  unless  I  lived  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  one  of  these  cities,  I  should  be  without  a 
market  for  my  literary  wares.  And  even  there,  what  a  market! 
and  for  what  wares!  The  mind  is  frittered  away  wretchedly  by 
that  compulsion  which  requires  you  to  write  to  order  &  to  meas- 
ure —  which  selects  for  you  the  subject  and  almost  enjoins  upon 
you  the  manner  of  treating  it.  This  would  sicken  me  very  soon. 
Even  now,  the  little  I  have  done  for  magazines,  of  necessity, 
within  the  last  two  years,  has  been  sufficiently  annoying  as  a 
labor,  and  sufficiently  disgusting  as  a  source  of  revenue.  But  I 
will  not  afflict  you  with  these  matters.  I  suppose  you  have  read 
the  Kinsmen  &  heard  its  merits  discussed.52  Do  write  me  how  it 
takes  &  sells  in  N.  Y.  In  some  of  the  papers  that  have  reached  me 


52  See  note  37,  Feb.  24,  1841. 
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it  is  treated  very  kindly.  As  yet  I  have  addressed  myself  to  no 
long  work,  though  I  have  been  turning  over  in  my  mind,  the 
material  of  one,  the  scene  of  which  will  lie  partly  in  my  native 
city. 

I  cannot  account  for  Wetmore's  silence.  What  can  be  the  mat- 
ter with  him.  Has  his  political  disappointment  led  him  to  cut  his 
personal  associates.  I  trust  sincerely  that  his  family  keeps  well. 
Make  my  wife's  remembrances  to  Mrs.  Lawson  &  Caroline.  Tell 
the  former  from  me  that  I  suspects  she  spoils  the  last  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  the  others,  which  is  so  much  for  their  good, 
and  according  to  this  principle  it  is  my  respectful  wishes  that 
each  successive  year  for  the  next  ten  may  enable  her,  by  furnish- 
ing her  with  a  new  claim  to  indulgence,  to  yield  up  the  preceding 
ones,  to  proper  regulation.  Give  her  my  best  and  most  friendly 
regards,  &  believe  me,  sick  as  well,  Yrs  ever 

W.  G.  S. 

104:  To  Phiup  C.  Psndi^eton 

Written  for  the  Magnolia  53 
Errata  —  Proof  Readers  —  Printing  and  Printing  Establish- 
ments. 

Woodlands,  (S.  C.)  March  10,  1841. 
To  P.  C.  Pendleton,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir : 

My  second  letter  to  you,  like  my  first,  is  disfigured  by  such  a 
number  of  errors,  as  to  make  the  task  of  correction  something 
more  than  difficult;  and  were  it  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  se- 
curing myself,  I  should  not  trouble  you  with  any  effort  at  their 
revision  now.  Beyond  this,  indeed,  there  would  be  little  or  no 
reason,  at  any  time  for  an  author  to  arrange  a  formidable  table 
of  errata.  The  readers  are  few  who  refer  to  them,  but  read  on, 
at  haphazard,  prefering  the  chance  of  a  wrong  construction  of 
the  sense  and,  grammar,  to  the  toil  of  looking  to  an  fro,  for  the 
explanation  of  matters,  which,  ordinarily,  appear  to  them  to  be 
excessively  small.  The  author,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  public 
fame  is  dear,  has  a  very  different  opinion;  and,  until  he  arrives 
at  veteran  experience,  is  apt  to  grow  very  angry  at  every  typo- 


53  This  letter  was  published  in  the  Magnolia,  III  (April  1841),  189-190. 
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graphical  deformity  which  blurs  his  diction.  There  are  some 
blunders  of  the  press,  however,  which  are  well  calculated  to 
mortify  the  pride  of  the  best  drilled  sergeant  of  us  all.  Such  are 
those  which  occur  in  passages  where  the  sense,  or  force  of  the 
idea,  depends  entirely  upon  a  single  word,  and  even  upon  a  single 
letter.  This  deformity  will  always  be  of  greater  or  less  hurt,  as 
the  composition  is  more  or  less  compact.  In  proportion  as  the 
style  is  good — simple  and  comprehensive — so  will  the  error  of 
a  single  word  be  apt  to  display  itself  with  most  evil  effect.  A 
loose  style  will  permit  of  a  thousand  inadvertancies  without  suf- 
fering much  detriment.  In  another  respect,  where  the  style  is 
particularly  subtle,  and  the  mode  of  expression  one  which  in- 
volves sudden  and  unexpected  transitions  of  thought,  or  epigram- 
matic turns  of  language,  an  error  is  most  commonly  fatal.  The 
ether ial  and  the  beautiful  in  composition,  depend,  quite  as  much 
on  the  nicest  correctness  in  utterance,  as  the  beautiful  in  a  fine 
picture,  or  an  exquisite  chiselling  depends  upon  the  nicety  of 
touch  from  the  hands  of  the  artist. 

In  the  articles  which  I  have  submitted  to  your  readers,  I  feel 
some  of  the  errors  to  involve  greater  evils  than  even  those  which 
I  have  described.  They  affect  the  force  of  certain  principles — 
sometimes  comprised  in  a  single  and  small  sentence — which  I 
conceive  to<  be  essential  to  any  just  consideration  of  the  subject. 
Before  adverting  particularly  to  the  several  errors  of  the  press, 
permit  me  to  make  a  few  suggestions,  with  reference  to  printers 
and  proof  reading,  which  may  be  of  value  to  some  of  your 
readers.  I  am  the  more  readily  induced  to  do  this,  as  I  perceive 
that,  in  your  editorial  capacity,  you  are  even  now  engaged  in  the 
task  of  gently  scolding  some  of  your  contributors  for  their  un- 
natural and  unreasonable  chirography.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  not,  every 
man  who  is  capable  of  good  penmanship.  Every  man,  not  hur- 
ried, may,  it  is  true,  write  plainly;  but  men,  who  have  reached 
a  certain  period  of  life,  have  attained  a  fixed  habit  of  writing 
which  they  cannot  alter  if  they  would.  Certain  modes  of  forming 
certain  letters,  have  grown  upon  them ;  and  as  there  is  no  tyranny 
beyond  that  of  custom,  it  is  as  perfectly  idle  to  rebuke  them,  as 
it  is  hopeless  for  them  to  alter.  But,  Sir,  it  is  not  certainly  true, 
that  bad  writing  makes  bad  printing.  My  own  experience,  and 
that  of  many  others  with  whom  I  have  conferred  upon  this  sub- 
ject, goes  to  convince  me  that  the  worst  manuscript  is  generally 
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more  correctly  printed  than  the  best.  This  may  seem  strange  and 
paradoxical,  but  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  and  very  natu- 
rally accounted  for.  The  more  difficult  and  illegible  the  manu- 
script— speaking  within  proper  limits — the  more  pains  are  taken 
with  it  by  proof  reader  and  printer.  In  this  lies  the  grand  secret, 
and  to  prove  that,  so  far  as  your  journal  is  concerned,  this  cer- 
tainly is  the  case,  I  will  only  refer  you  to  the  more  numerous 
errors  of  your  publication,  which  are  mostly  such  as  are  called 
"literals/*  with  which  an  author  has  nothing  in  the  world  to  do, 
and  which  show,  conclusively,  either  the  inexperience  or  the  care- 
lessness of  proof  reader  or  printer.  I  pick  up  the  following,  for 
example,  almost  at  random,  from  a  single  article  in  your  Jan- 
uary number :  'unintermited'  for  'unintermitted ;'  'tecknically' 
for  'technically;'  'prilosophic'  for  'philosophic;'  'falicity'  for 
'felicity;'  'scrutenizing'  for  'scrutinizing;'  'desease'  for  'disease;' 
'insiduous'  for  'insidious;'  'villianous'  for  'villainous;'  'mercinary' 
for  'mercenary;'  'indigencies'  for  'indulgences;'  and  so  on,  ad 
infinitum.  Now,  these  are  printer's  errors,  and  his  only.  The  au- 
thor has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  It  is  the  business  of  a  good 
printer,  and  he  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation,  not  to  suffer  such 
errors  to  go  out  of  his  hands.  They  are  not  paraded  here  by  way 
of  reproach,  but  simply  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  condition 
of  your  own  glasshouse,  and  to  acquit  my  literary  brethren,  as 
well  as  myself,  of  some  of  those  heavy  charges  laid  to  their  ac- 
count, in  one  of  your  late  Editorial  Lectures.  I  know  the  difficul- 
ties, and  the  hurry,  under  which  your  work  has  been  prepared 
and  issued;  and,  with  enforced  haste  for  his  plea,  your  printer 
has  quite  as  much  right  as  yourself  to  the  benefits  of  this  excuse. 
Still,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  our  printing  in  the  South,  is  not 
generally  so  well  considered,  and  carefully  managed  as  in  the 
North.  Most  of  the  Northern  publishing  houses,  have  a  proof 
reader — a  printer  by  trade — employed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  and  revising  the  press.  I  have  found  these  persons, 
generally,  to  be  men  of  singular  intelligence  and  the  keenest  ob- 
servation in  their  business.  They  correct  all  literal  errors  before 
they  furnish  the  author  with  his  proof.  Nor  do  they  limit  them- 
selves to  this  performance.  If,  in  the  text,  they  discern  any  thing 
which  seems  an  error  of  the  sense — any  thing  obscure,  contra- 
dictory—  any  thing  in  which  the  author's  taste  or  judgment  ap- 
pears blurred  or  injured  in  any,  the  smallest  degree,  they  place  a 
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modest  marginal  query  (?)  upon  the  page,  and  thus,  without 
offending  his  delicacy  or  self  esteem,  draws  his  attention  to  the 
doubtful  matter,  in  a  sort  of  oblique  criticism,  which  might  be 
much  more  frequently  effective  of  its  object  than,  that  which  is 
more  currently  in  vogue,  all  this  is  done,  let  me  add,  in  the  most 
unobtrusive  and  inoffensive  manner.  The  intelligent  young  man, 
to  whom  I  now  more  particularly  refer,  never  presumed  in  the 
slightest  degree,  upon  services — for  such  they  were — which  the 
author  could  not  but  feel,  and,  if  properly  feeling,  must  grate- 
fully acknowledge.  The  same  person  was  of  course,  an  excellent 
grammarian.  His  orthography  was  perfect,  after  the  best  schools 
of  English  authority.  He  exercised  a  great  and  very  beneficial, 
effect  upon  the  printers  whose  labors  he  revised.  If  they  were  par- 
ticularly careless  or  slovenly — if  their  proofs,  when  taken,  were 
particularly  foul  (i.  e.  crowded  with  errors)  they  were  repre- 
hended, and  if  no  improvement  followed,  they  were  designated 
to  the  employer  for  dismissal.  The  benefits  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment are  manifest.  Carefulness  becomes  the  associate  of  industry. 
Neatness  unites  herself  with  toil ;  and  I  have  frequently  been  de- 
lighted, while  going  over  the  revised  proof  sheets  which  were 
furnished  me  without  discovering  a  solitary  error.  The  M.  S.  of 
an  author  necessarily  becomes  an  object  of  study,  and  nice 
scrutiny,  in  any  office  where  such  a  regulation  prevails ;  and  the 
value  of  such  regulation,  and  such  an  officer,  as  the  one  I  have 
described,  is  immeasurable  to  all  parties,  the  publisher,  the  author, 
the  public,  and  the  printer  himself. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  proprietors  of  printing  offices 
do  not  more  frequently  insist  on  the  employment  of  such  a  person. 
A  foreman,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  supply  the 
deficiency.  If  such  a  want  were  recognized,  the  effect  upon  printers 
generally  would  be  very  great.  They  would  study  their  business 
with  more  profound  attention,  make  themselves  more  useful,  more 
valuable,  and  necessarily  receive  higher  wages.  Such  an  officer  is 
particularly  needed  in  the  printing  offices  of  the  South. 

I  now  proceed  to  correct  a  few  of  the  errors,  other  than  those 
of  orthography,  which  I  find  in  the  article  on  "Southern  Litera- 
ture," contained  in  your  February  number.54 

At  page  69,  first  column,  for  Mrs.  Dana's  "Buccaneer,"  read 
Mr.  Dana's  "Buccaneer."  Mr.  Dana  is  one  of  our  first  poets,  and 


54  See  letter  of  Feb.  1,  1841. 
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we  should  insist  upon  the  right  gender.  Same  page,  second  column, 
for  "boldly  imatative,"  read  "baldly  imitative."  On  the  same  page 
and  column,  line  28,  let  the  word  "Saturday,"  conclude  with  a 
full  stop.  The  words  "Of  this  disposition,"  begin  a  new  sentence. 

For  "stained  sentimentalities,"  on  the  same  page  and  column, 
read  "strained  sentimentalities." 

At  page,  71,  first  column,  line  17  from  the  bottom,  for,  "and 
we  hope"  read  "and  if  we  hope."  Same  page  and  column,  line  7, 
from  bottom,  for  "the  dishonorable  aspect  which  they  were," 
read  "the  dishonorable  aspect  which  they  wore." 

At  page  73,  second  column,  line  4,  from  bottom,  for  "Ameri- 
can in  Congress"  read  "American  Congress."  At  page  74,  second 
column,  line  8i  from  top,  let  the  words  "Ancient  Hebrew,"  close 
the  sentence;  the  words  "all  his  movements"  begin  another. — 
Same  page  and  column,  line  17,  for  "law  unto  him,"  read  "law 
unto  himself." 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  inaccuracies  of  this 
letter.  The  rest,  the  reader  will  be  very  apt  to  distinguish  and 
correct  for  himself.  While  pointing  out  these  small  defects,  suffer 
me  to  acknowledge  the  very  neat  and  attractive  manner  in  which 
the  work  has  been  prepared  for  the  public.  I  trust  they  will  ap- 
preciate your  efforts  in  the  only  proper  way, 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  as  ever, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  G.  S. 


105 :  To  George  Roberts 

Woodlands,  March  27.  1841. 


dear  Sir 


I  enclose  you  a  poem  which  I  trust  will  reach  you  safely  and 
meet  the  approbation  of  your  readers.  Let  me  beg  you  to  give 
your  proof-reader  instruction  to  be  more  careful  than  he  has 
hitherto  shown  himself.  My  verses  have  been  hitherto  very  shock- 
ingly printed,  and  while  they  afflict  me,  must  deprive  your  journal 
of  any  benefit  which  they  might  bring.  This  you  will  quickly  see, 
if  you  have  yet  reed,  the  proof  which  I  sent  you,  of  the  'Last 
Song  of  the  Biloxi'.  I  cover  you  another  specimen  in  the  hope 
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that  in  your  magazine  you  may  be  enabled  to  do  us  both  justice. 
In  a  few  days  I  will  probably  send  you  something  more  in  verse, 
and  I  hope,  shortly  after  something  in  prose.  Oblige  me  by  send- 
ing me  duplicate  impressions  of  all  you  have  printed  and  may 
print  of  mine.  Were  you  able  to  procure  me  the  different  Boston 
authors  for  whom  I  wrote.  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

Respectfully 
Yr.  obt.  serv. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms. 
Geo.  Roberts,  Esq. 


106 :  To  George  Roberts 
(Confidential) 

Woodlands,  Apl.  8.  [1841]59 
My  dear  Sir 

You  have  so  handsomely  excused  yourself  for  the  crimes  typo- 
graphical &  poetical  of  the  Notion,  against  the  people  of  Biloxi, 
that  I  could  not  harbor  malice  even  were  I  imbued  with  all  the 
peevish  venom  of  the  tribe  to  which  I  belong.  You  have  my  for- 
giveness accordingly.  I  could  wish  that  the  corrections  could 
have  been  furnished  seasonably  for  the  issue  in  your  magazine, 
but  your  errata  will  probably  suffice,  and  must,  I  suppose,  for 
the  other  is  no  longer  practicable.  I  sent  you  some  lines  on  the 
"Italian  Patriots",56  and,  having  sent  them,  I  am  doubtful  whether 
they  are  worthy  of  either  of  us.  They  were  written,  stans  pede  in 
uno,  some  ten  years  ago ;  and  I  fancy  would  reflect  somewhat  upon 
my  greater  maturity  now.  Look  into  it,  and  if  you  do  not  think 
them  creditable,  (publishing  them  as  verses  of  my  youth)  — give 


55  Dated  by  the  reference  to  "The  Last  Song  of  the  Biloxi."  See  note  33, 
Feb.  20,  1841. 

56  "Lines  in  Memory  of  the  Italian  Patriots  .  .  ."  (dated  1831)  appeared  in 
Roberts'  Semi-Monthly  Magazine,  I  (May  1,  1841),  314-315.  In  addition ^  to 
this  poem  and  the  already  noted  "The  Last  Song  of  the  Biloxi,"  the  following 
poems  by  Simms  were  published  in  Roberts'  Semi-Monthly  Magazine:  "Stanzas 
to  a  Lady  Who  Asked  Why  My  Verses  Were  Always  Sad,"  I  (Feb.  15, 
1841),  93;  "Despondency  and  Yearning"  (dated  Summerville,  S.  C,  July  3, 
1833),  I  (June  15,  1841),  439;  "The  Disembodied  Spirit,"  I  (June  15,  1841), 
440;  "Florida,"  I  (July  1,  1841),  466-471;  a  second  section  of  "Florida,"  II 
(Aug.  1,  1841),  561-564;  and  a  third  section  of  "Florida,"  II  (Sept.  15,  1841), 
657-662.  All  had  earlier  appeared  in  Roberts'  Boston  Notion. 
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them  an  anonymous  passport  and  suppress  my  name.  I  think  I 
have  attached  to  them  the  date  of  their  composition  already.  I  have 
also  sent  you  some  small  pieces  which  I  have  not  seen  —  one 
excepted  —  in  any  of  your  papers  which  have  reached  me.  It 
may  be  you  have  published  them  in  some  number  which  has  not 
yet  come  to  hand.  I  will  be  obliged  if  you  will  send  me  an  impres- 
sion of  everything  which  I  have  sent  you  and  if  you  can  spare 
them,  duplicate  impressions.  I  could  wish,  if  this  were  possible, 
that,  if  I  continue  my  verse  contributions  much  longer,  you  would 
gather  them  up  at  the  conclusion  of  the  month  and  put  them  into 
your  magazine,  in  a  cluster,  under  some  title  which  should  have 
the  effect  of  classing  them.  If  this  were  done,  then  I  might  correct 
your  weekly  issues,  whenever  the  error  should  seem  of  a  nature 
to  render  correction  very  desirable,  and  send  them  back  to  you  in 
season  for  the  proposed  republication.  All  this,  however,  in  the 
language  of  Congressional  Committees,  is  'respectfully  submitted.' 
It  is  for  you  to  determine  whether  the  matter  is  worth  any 
such  trouble.  —  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  an  answer  yet  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposition  you  have  made  me  touching  the 
novel  in  weekly  chapters.  I  wait  for  some  information  from  my 
publishers.  I  am  first  anxious  to  know  what  they  think  will  be 
the  effect  of  publishing  in  detail  upon  the  circulation  of  the  work 
as  a  whole.  I  trust  to  hear  from  them  before  long,  and  will  give 
you  my  answer  as  soon  as  I  do.  But  let  me  submit  a  query,  which 
I  trust  will  be  entertained  confidentially.  What  say  you  to  a  novel 
by  an  anonymous  author,  —  published  in  chapters  as  you  propose? 
The  mystery  may  help  the  matter ;  and  the  effect  —  if  the  parts 
are  successful,  will  be  infinitely  the  greater,  in  public  estimation. 
There  would  be  some  disadvantage  in  the  way  of  an  author  who 
has  already  somthing  to  lose,  in  this  form  of  publication.  The  plan 
is  new  to  him  &  he  writes  against  his  reputation  whatever  that 
may  be.  It  would  also  be  the  policy  of  your  rival  papers  to  dis- 
parage that  which  they  could  not  share,  and  studiously  to  under- 
rate the  author  who  thus  assists  in  the  elevation  and  success  of  a 
contemporary  at  their  expense.  You  know,  and  I  know,  how 
utterly  wanting  in  character  are  some  of  these  journals  to  which  I 
refer.  Now,  while  a  Gentleman  and  an  author  may  feel  himself  su- 
perior, morally  &  mentally,  to  the  despicable  knaves  who  possess 
this  illegitimate  and  singularly  irresponsible  power,  it  is  yet  not  the 
less  annoying  to  be  constantly  singled  out  for  their  attacks.  Mr. 
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Cooper  is  a  painful  specimen  of  this  sort  of  miserable  &  mortifying 
injustice,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  manfully  stept  into 
the  ring  in  his  behalf.57  Your  Journal  descants  against  duelling, 
but  if  your  public  opinion  would  only  tolerate  this  practice,  it 
would  soon  put  a  stop  to  the  blackguardism  of  the  press  —  the 
insolence  of  petty  knaves,  and  the  slanderous  personality  of  their 
writings.  Let  me  suggest  that  it  is  scarcely  a  manly  public  opin- 
ion that  tolerates  —  nay,  actually  approves  and  encourages  — 
the  brutality  of  blackguardism,  but  frowns  at  the  punishment 
which  follows  it,  because  that  is  also  brutal.  If  public  opinion  at 
the  North  frowns  down  the  duelist,  it  ought  to  be  able  to  frown 
down  the  slanderer  &  the  ruffian.  The  distinction  is  a  curious 
one  —  why  it  does  not  —  and  I  leave  you  to  pursue  it  at  your 
leisure.  —  To  'return  to  our  mutton.'  I  should  be  better  pleased, 
I  fancy,  to  try  the  experiment  of  an  anonymous  novel  in  chapters, 
if  I  tried  any.  I  should  probably  feel  more  courage  while  beneath 
my  mask,  and  really  believe  that  I  should  do  much  more  spirited 
and  consequently  much  more  successful  things,  than  if  I  strove, 
in  my  proper  person,  having  always  a  natural  solicitude  for  reputa- 
tion already  acquired.  Turn  this  over  in  your  thoughts  and  advise 
me,  still  in  confidence,  of  the  conclusion  you  arrive  at. — Reflecting 
on  the  names  &  performances  of  the  various  writers  whose  works 
I  required  in  lieu  of  my  own  petty  wages,  I  felt  somewhat  morti- 
fied at  the  self-esteem  which  my  requisition  seemed  to  indicate; 
and,  in  farther  recompense,  I  send  you  a  couple  of  pieces  more, 
that  the  extravagance  of  my  estimates  may  undergo  some  partial 
lessening.  I  shall  continue  to  send  you  verses  and  possibly  prose 
at  intervals,  for  a  month  or  so,  until  I  remove  from  my  country 
to  my  city  residence;  then,  if  I  resolve  upon  closing  with  your 
offer,  you  may  expect  to  recieve  weekly  communications.  Let  me 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  draft  for  ($30)  Thirty  Dollars, 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  city  for  payment.  I  presume  that  your 
Charleston  agent  will  readily  undertake  to  forward  the  Chapters 
to  you  as  I  severally  prepare  them.  Whether  I  undertake  the 
novel  or  not,  there  is  still  much  more,  in  a  more  agreeable  way 
to  me,  that  I  could  do  for  your  work,  which  would  probably  serve 

57  The  Knick.,  XVII  (Jan.  1841),  72-77.  in  discussing  Cooper,  remarks: 
"The  name  of  Cooper  now  seldom  appears  in  our  journals,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  censure  or  ridicule.  His  productions,  good  or  bad,  are  laid  hold  of  as 
themes  upon  which  the  malignity  of  the  press  delights  to  dwell,  and  to  pour 
forth  its  vials  of  wrath." 
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its  reputation  and  answer  your  wishes.  My  penchant  is  for  another 
field  very  different  from  that  in  which  I  am  more  generally  known 
to  the  public ;  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  the  earliest  leisure  to  send 
you  a  specimen  of  Dramatic  Composition,  which  will  give  some  ad- 
ditional variety  to  your  Journal.  If  the  compensation  for  such  la- 
bors were  at  all  encouraging,  I  should  perhaps,  contribute  one  or 
two  Dramas  annually,  which  you  might  transfer  to  the  book  from 
your  pages,  and  put  forth,  under  my  copyright,  and  giving  me  an 
equal  share  in  the  profits  of  an  Edition.  The  word  'Copyright'  re- 
minds me  of  a  risk  of  piracy  which  might  be  incurred  by  publishing 
in  detail  in  the  Notion.  How  would  you  secure  the  copyright  to  me  ? 
Is  it  usual  to  enter  for  copyright  a  periodical  sheet,  a  monthly  or  a 
weekly  paper?  Let  me  know  what  you  will  do  on  the  subject.  I 
should  wish  to  propose  another  inquiry  upon  which  you  will  be 
pleased  to  procure  me  the  necessary  information.  I  perceive  that 
your  publishers  in  Boston  put  forth  a  great  deal  of  poetry  and 
in  editions  far  superior  to  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  anxious  to  put  forth  a  new  edition  of  'Atalantis', 
which  has  been  for  some  years  out  of  print — together  with  a  selec- 
tion from  my  miscellaneous  poems,  —  making  a  volume  of  250  to 
300  pages.  I  wish  you  would  intimate  my  desire  to  your  most  in- 
telligent &  tasteful  publisher,  and  see  on  what  terms  this  can  be 
done.  'Atalantis'  has  been  entirely  rewritten  and  improved  in  many 
respects;  and  though  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I  am  less 
known  &  less  esteemed  in  Boston  (for  I  am  an  ultra  Southron, 
though,  I  trust,  no  malignant)  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States,  yet,  I  flatter  myself,  I  could  make  up  a  volume  which  would 
not  altogether  fail  of  finding  favor  even  in  your  city.  At  least,  an 
enterprising  and  courageous  publisher  might  not  be  unwilling 
to  try  the  experiment.  "Atalantis"  was  reviewed  in  very  com- 
plimentary language,  on  its  first  appearance  in  1832,  by  the  New 
England  Magazine,  then  conducted,  I  believe,  by  a  very  clever 
young  man,  since  dead,  young  Buckingham.58  His  opinions  were 
confirmed  by  the  very  general  language  of  the  American  press, 
and  the  Edition  (which  was  however  a  small  one  of  500  copies 
only)  is  now  entirely  out  of  print.  —  You  will  find  a  couple  of 
small  poems  within  which  you  will  do  me  the  favor  of  crediting 


58  See  note  11,  Jan.  22,  1833.  Simms  had  evidently  changed  his  opinion  of 
Buckingham  since  1830,  when  he  had  charged  Buckingham  with  being  a  medio- 
cre critic,  "a  mere  drone."  The  City  Gazette,  Dec.  7,  1830. 
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against  the  volumes  of  better  verse  with  which  I  expect  you  to 
provide  me.  With  much  respect 

Yr.  mo.  obt.  servt. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Geo.  Roberts,  Esq. 

107:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Apl.  17.  1841 
My  dear  Lawson. 

I  have  been  looking,  at  least  a  month,  for  a  scrawl  from  your 
excellency.  Whether  you  fancy  that  I  owe  you  a  letter  or  not,  I 
can  not  guess,  but  at  all  events,  if  mine  have  not  miscarried,  I 
am  sure  you  owe  me  two.  Be  that  as  it  may,  as  I  have  something 
to  say,  I  sit  down  to  say  it.  We  go  to  town  for  the  summer  next 
Saturday.  This  is  early,  —  much  earlier  than  our  usual  removal  — 
but  our  object  is  to  have  an  operation  performed  on  the  baby's 
foot,59  which  should  be  done  while  the  weather  is  tolerably  cool, 
and,  in  addition,  Mrs.  S.  has  an  especial  reason  of  her  own,  for 
being  in  town  within  a  certain  period.60  So  much  for  my  family 
necessities.  You  wrote  me  in  your  last  that  Mrs.  Forrest  had 
spoken  as  if  she  thought  that  Professor  Dickson  had  slighted  Mr. 
F.  when  in  Charleston.  I  can  set  this  right.  Hear  the  truth,  and 
be  so  good  for  Dickson's  sake  as  well  as  mine,  to  declare  it  to 
F.  &  Lady  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  I  recieved  a  letter  from 
Dickson  the  day  after  Forrest's  departure.  He  was  then  just  able 
to  sit  up  &  write.  On  the  day  that  he  recieved  a  letter  from  me 
to  F.  he  called  upon  him  with  it  —  did  not  find  him  in,  but  left 
for  him  his  card  &  the  letter.  Forrest  then  called  on  him,  &  he 
too  was  absent  from  home.  The  next  day  Dickson  set  off  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  on  F.  &  making  other  calls  —  he  drove  a  new 
horse  in  his  buggy,  which  ran  away  with  it,  - —  threw  him  out  upon 
the  stones,  and  tore  the  buggy  to  pieces.  Dickson  was  picked  up 
lifeless.  He  was  stunned,  but  supposed  to  be  dead;  was  taken 
home,  and  fortunately  recovered;  but  very  much  bruised  &  hurt. 
So  much  so,  that  during  Forrest's  whole  Engagement  and  that 
of  Fanny  Ellsler,  who  succeeded  him,  he  was  not  able  once  to 

59  Mary  Derrille,  who  was  now  19  months  old,  had  been  born  with  a  club  foot. 
The  operation  involved  the  separation  of  the  Achilles  tendon. 

60  Birth  of  Agnes,  third  daughter,  May  28,  1841. 
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attend  the  theatre,  though  a  seat  had  been  secured  for  him  from 
the  first.  This,  I  trust,  will  account  to  F.  &  Mrs.  F.  for  the  seeming 
inattention  of  my  friend,  —  who,  by  the  way,  expresses  himself, 
and  has  always  expressed  himself  in  a  most  friendly  manner 
of  F.  ever  since  he  met  him  at  your  house  some  years  ago.  He 
walked  home  with  Forrest  that  night,  and  has  frequently  dwelt 
upon  the  pleasure  which  he  found  in  the  conversation  which  they 
then  had.  He  respects  F.  much  more,  I  think,  as  a  man  of 
character  —  strong  moral  force,  original  frank  sense,  and  a  self 
made  man,  who  is  to  be  something  more  than  he  at  present  is,  — 
than  as  a  mere  actor,  though  in  the  highest  department.  His 
whole  letter  just  after  Forrest  left,  is  filled  with  regrets  at  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  by  his  accident  —  all  the  partic- 
ulars of  which  I  derive  from  his  own  communication,  given  with 
the  views  of  accounting  for  his  seeming  lachesse.  Do  you  state 
these  particulars  to  Forrest,  as  D.  certainly  meant  that  I  should. 
His  wife,  who  is  in  bad  health,  was,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
incapable  of  doing  those  honors  to  Mrs.  F.  which  she  assured  me, 
before  I  left  town  that  she  would  most  happily  undertake. 

My  Kinsmen,  I  believe,  has  sold  pretty  well.  In  the  South  it 
has  met  with  much  favorable  remark.  How  with  you.  I  see  Clarke 
says  in  the  Knickerbocker  that  he  percieves  that  I  am  the  author 
of  R.  H.61  Where  does  he  percieve  this.  He  certainly  can  have 
no  authority  for  the  declaration  more  than  the  guesswork  of 
some  of  his  neighbours.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  condition  of  his 
brother.  Willis  G.  is  a  good  hearted  creature  —  very  childish,  and 
full  of  the  same  petty  peevish  vanity  which  afflicts  Lewis,  but 
he  means  well,  and  is  kindly  disposed.  He  is  decidedly  the  clev- 
erest of  the  two.  Did  you  read  my  article  on  South.  Literature? 
The  second  letter  is  published  which  as  soon  as  I  get  I  will  send 
you.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Major  Wetmore  is  in  office,  as  well  for 
his  own — as  his  Brother's  sake.  Though  an  intemperate  politician, 
I  believe  he  is  a  frank  honorable  man.  Make  my  best  regards 
to  them  both.  What  of  Forrest  &  Bryant.  Have  you  any  news. 
What  is  doing  in  the  World  of  Letters.  Do  write  me  a  long  scrawl 
about  the  entities  &  non  entities  —  the  butterflys  &  grubs.  I  like 


f!1  "We  perceive,  as  we  have  more  than  once  suspected  that  the  author  of 
'The  Kinsmen'  is  identical  with  the  author  of  'The  Border  Beagles',  which  has 
been  noticed  somewhat  at  large  in  the  Knickerbocker."  Knick.,  XVII  (March 
1841),  270.  At  this  time  Simms  had  not  acknowledged  publicly  his  authorship 
of  either  Richard  Hurdis  or  Border  Beagles.  The  title  page  of  Border  Beagles 
announced  it  as  the  work  of  "the  author  of  'Richard  Hurdis.' " 
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to  hear  of  both  parties.  My  poem  'The  Biloxi'  was  shockingly 
published  —  full  of  errors.  The  Editor  proposes  me  to  contribute 
for  him  a  novel  in  Chapters  at  so  much  each.  What  think  you 
of  the  plan.  If  you  can  give  me  any  information  on  the  subject, 
do  so.  I  wish  you  would  ask  Wetmore  to  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
proceedings,  constitution  &c  of  the  Apollo.62  From  what  I  can 
hear,  I  like  the  plan.  Dickson  writes  me  of  an  attempt  to  revive 
the  Academy  of  Arts  in  Charleston,  in  which  he  demands  my  help. 
Adieu,  —  I  write  nervously.  I  have  been  busy  taking  down  books, 
packing  up,  making  shelves  &c.  —  Besides,  I  am  not  well.  I  have 
suffered  very  much  from  Headache  this  winter.  My  wife  sends 
her  best  regards  to  Mrs.  L.  &  Caroline.  Do  enquire  of  Mr.  D.  what 
I  owe  him  for  the  wheat  &  let  me  know  in  your  next,  what  I  owe 
you  &c. 

Yr.  friend  ever  as  ever 

W.  G.  S. 
(Address  your  next  to  me  at  Charleston.) 

108:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  April  29.  [1841]63 
My  dear  Lawson 

Tomorrow,  Thursday  the  30th.  my  daughter,  Augusta,  will 
leave  Charleston  for  New  York,  wind  and  weather  permitting. 
She  goes  in  company  with  Miss  Kellogg  and  Miss  Sherwood,  in 
the  Brig  Sullivan,  Capt.  Brown.  With  the  former  she  will  remain 
at  Great  Barrington,  and  pursue  her  studies  perhaps  for  a  year. 
I  need  not  say  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  any  kindness  to  the 
child  will  be  felt  by  the  father,  and  requited  when  occasion  serves. 
Still  less  need  I  solicit  from  you  those  little  regards  which  a  child 
and  female,  however  young,  may  need  in  a  foreign  land.  The 
child  is  very  dear  to  me,  and  as  you  love  your  own  you  will  some- 
times, I  believe,  think  of  mine.  She  will  remain  perhaps  but  for 
a  few  days  in  New  York,  and  where  she  will  abide,  while  there, 
is,  at  this  moment,  unknown  to  me,  as  well  as  to  the  Ladies  with 
whom  she  goes.  They  will  naturally  seek  out  Mrs  Sherwood's 
residence,  and  where  that  is,  you  will  find  them.  Augusta  carries 


62  See  note  73,  Oct.  25,  1840. 

63  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Professor  Dickson's  failure  to  see  Forrest  in 
Charleston.   See  letter  of  April  17,  1841. 
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a  letter  from  my  wife  to  Miss  Caroline  Donaldson,  and  will 
probably  have  a  note  to  yourself  from  me.  This  goes  by  mail. 

I  wrote  to  you  just  before  leaving  Woodlands,  and  in  con- 
sequence have  precious  little  to  say  now.  I  trust  you  will  have  re- 
ceived that  letter,  as  it  contains  an  explanatory  statement  of  the 
circumstances  which  deprived  Professor  Dickson  of  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  Forrest,  and  showing  those  attentions  which  were  his 
due.  Pray  let  Mrs.  F.  &  F  be  possessed  of  the  explanation. 

I  am  not  well  and  scarcely  at  ease  in  mind.  I  have  had  some 
little  money  losses  &  difficulties  which,  though  small,  curtail  my 
freedom,  and  subject  me  to  annoyances.  My  wife  will  soon  be 
confined  —  perhaps,  a  month  hence  —  and  in  a  few  days  I  expect 
the  surgeons  to  operate  on  the  foot  of  our  little  baby  —  dividing 
the  Tendo  Achilles  for  club  foot. 

Have  you  any  news  —  literary  or  otherwise.  I  see  that  the 
Harpers  are  about  to  publish  a  new  Poem  by  Seba  Smith.64  — 
Some  extracts  in  the  paper  are  very  commonplace.  I  see  that 
Morris  (Mirror)  has  abused  the  Kinsmen.65  Have  you  read  it. 
I  have  not  heard  from  you,  I  don't  know  the  day  when.  Let  me 
hear.  Give  my  regards  to  Wetmore.  I  am  surprised  I  do  not  hear 
from  him.  My  wife  sends  hers  to  Madame  &  Miss  D.  Present  my 
respects  to  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  believe  me, 

Ever  yr  friend 

Simms 
J.  Lawson  Esq. 

109:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  S.  Caro.  May  29.  [1841]66 
My  dear  Lawson 

Your  two  kind  letters  on  the  subject  of  my  daughter,  and  her 
arrival  in  New  York,  came  to  me  in  due  course  of  mail,  but  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  indisposition  of  myself  and  family  have  con- 
curred to  prevent  me  from  making  a  proper  acknowledgement 
hitherto.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  my  dear  friend,  how  much  I  was 


64  Powhatan;  A  Metrical  Romance,  in  Seven  Cantos.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1841. 

«  See  note  37,  Feb.  24,  1841. 

66  Dated  by  the  arrival  of  Augusta  in  New  York.  See  letter  of  April  29, 
1841.  Also  dated  by  the  birth  of  Agnes  on  May  28. 
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touched  by  the  prompt  and  hearty  response  which  you  made  to 
my  solicitings.  A  kindness  to  Augusta  binds  me  more  deeply 
than  I  can  well  describe.  For  several  years  that  child  was  almost 
the  only  tie,  apart  from  moral  ones,  which  bound  me  to  life  and 
society.  She  was  almost  the  only  relative  —  certainly  the  only 
close  one  —  which  death  had  left  me ;  and  I  should  not  have  per- 
mitted her  to  leave  me  for  the  north,  but  that  I  fancied  I  per- 
cieved  in  her  rapid  growth,  and  increasing  slenderness,  some 
incipient  dangers,  which  I  thought  sucha  change  of  climate  might 
baffle.  In  the  condition  of  my  wife's  health,  she  could  not  travel, 
nor  could  I  leave  her.  She  brought  me  another  daughter  yesterday. 
Both  mother  and  daughter,  in  the  usual  phrase,  are  doing  as  well 
as  can  be  expected.  Our  second  daughter,  Mary  Derrille,  is  at 
present  in  a  sort  of  limbo  which  she  finds  very  distressing.  She 
has  been  operated  upon  for  clubfoot,  by  a  division  o£  the  tendo 
achilles,  and  is  now  burdened  with  a  heavy  fixture,  intended  to 
subdue  the  opposite  and  unnatural  muscular  action.  She  will  be 
burdened  in  this  manner,  though  not  perhaps  to  the  same  degree, 
for  some  months  longer;  and  this  to  a  child  of  her  impetuous 
temper,  for  she  has  my  blood  —  is  a  serious  and  oppressive  matter. 
In  these  family  occurrences,  you  may  readily  suppose  that  my 
mind  and  person  are  &  have  been,  excessively  occupied.  My 
anxieties  have  been  such  for  some  time  past,  as  to  prevent  me 
from  doing  anything  at  my  desk;  though  under  an  engagement 
to  Lea  &  Blanchard  for  another  novel,  which  should  be  ready  now, 
but  for  which  I  have  done  absolutely  nothing.67  I  percieve  that 
your  quondam  friend  G.  P.  Morris  attacked  'The  Kinsmen'  in 
a  very  lusty  assault.  I  suppose  this  is  owing  to  the  scornful  tone 
of  the  author  of  Border  Beagles.  The  reptile !  —  Augusta  writes 
me  that  Forrest  is  about  to  bring  out  an  original  tragedy.  —  By 
whom  ?68  I  trust  that  he  has  seen  and  is  satisfied  with  the  explana- 
tion of  Dickson.  I  can  tell  him  that  fewer  persons  have  a  higher 
esteem  for  him  than  D.  Do  say  to  Wetmore  that  I  thank  him  for 
the  Pamphlets.  —  That  he  must  not  fancy  I  take  it  ill  that  he 
does  not  write  to  me.  I  can  very  well  understand  his  toils  and 
troubles,  political,  personal  &  mercantile,  and  if  I  know  myself, 
I  should  never  subject  my  friend  to  a  standard  of  exaction  which 


67  Confession;  or,  the  Blind  Heart.  See  note  47,  Feb.  24,  1841. 

68  Forrest's  new  play  was  Aylmere,  better  known  as  Jack  Cade,  by  Judge 
Conrad  of  Philadelphia.  The  leading  role  continued  to  be  a  favorite  with  Forrest 
as  long  as  he  lived. 
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excluded  every  allowance  in  his  behalf,  that  might  be  suggested, 
by  common  sense  or  common  feeling.  I  am  sufficiently  a  Christian 
to  seek  out  reasons  for  the  seeming  defections  of  friends,  by  the 
aid  of  which  I  seldom  lose  them,  or  know  not  the  loss  for  a  long 
time  after.  Give  him  my  best  regards  &  sympathies.  The  deprival 
of  his  office,  by  that  miserable  piece  of  moral  whip-syllabub,  Gov. 
Seward,  was  a  pitiful,  despicable  act,  which  merits  nothing  from 
a  Gentleman  but  his  scorn.  Has  Bryant  yet  gone  to  the  West?  I 
was  really  disappointed  that  he  could  not  pay  me  a  visit  this 
Spring  at  the  plantation,  bringing  Fanny  along  with  him.  I  re- 
cieved  from  Mrs.  Allen  the  volume  of  "Melodies"  —  which  is  a 
very  small  concern.  Your  song  is  a  very  fair  one,  but  by  no  means 
to  compare  with  many  other  of  your  attempts.  We  have  had  much 
satisfaction  in  seeing  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Allen.  My  wife  is  quite  pleased 
with  the  latter,  and  I  too  regard  her  as  a  very  sweet  little  woman. 
I  called  upon  her  &  her  husband  as  soon  after  I  came  to  town 
as  practicable.  My  wife  did  not  go  out  &  I  excused  her  for  not 
calling,  requesting  that  they  would  come  to  see  us;  which  they 
very  kindly  did.  Though  not  prepared  to  see  company,  and,  in  a 
situation  which  made  her  apprehensive  of  every  movement,  she 
gathered  a  few  immediate  friends  one  evening  and  extended  to 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  a  special  invitation.69  In  the  winter,  believing  that 
Mrs.  A.  had  come  on,  I  requested  a  friend,  a  Planter,  to  call  on 
Mr.  Allen,  and  invite  him  in  our  name  to  bring  his  wife  up  to 
the  Plantation,  and  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  with  us,  and 
as  much  more  time  as  they  could  spare.  But  Mr.  A.  was  just 
then  going  on  to  the  north  for  his  wife.  We  shall  of  course  do 
what  we  can  to  make  our  little  set  agreeable  to-  Mrs.  A.,  but  we 
spend  so  short  a  portion  of  our  time  in  the  city  that  we  do  not 
set  out  to  see  much  company.  It  is  in  the  country,  and  at  the 
plantation  that  Southern  Hospitality  is  chiefly  exercised.  Do  let 
me  hear  from  you,  and  of  all  things  and  friends  that  can  interest. 
What  is  stirring  in  the  Literary  world.  I  wish  you  would  see  the 
Harpers  &  ask  them  (Wesley)  if  they  have  recieved  a  Letter 
from  me,  to  which,  as  yet,  they  have  sent  no  answer.  Give  my 
best  respects  to  your  wife  &  Caroline.  Mrs.  S.  sends  her  affection- 
ate regards.  For  yourself  hold  me  ever  the  friend  as  ever  — 

W.  G.  S. 


69  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Allen  of  New  York. 
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110:  To  George  Roberts 

Charleston,  S.  Caro.  June  2.  [1841]70 
My  dear  Sir 

It  is  my  purpose  to  send  you  prose  matter,  something  in  the 
shape  of  petit  novellette  or  romance,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  Just  now  I  am  an  invalid,  with  a  little  family  also  suffer- 
ing from  sickness.  I  have,  also,  to  trouble  me,  certain  literary 
engagements  with  which  I  must  first  comply;  and  clear  decks 
must  be  made  of  all  previous  toils  before  I  can  possibly  undertake 
new  ones.  I  have  in  hand  portions  of  a  wild  romance  concieved 
some  years  ago,  and  thrown  aside,  for  the  time,  because  of  a 
want  of  certain  authorities  which  I  suspect  I  can  now  procure. 
As  soon  as  I  can  give  my  undivided  attention  to  their  perform- 
ance, you  shall  be  put  in  possession  of  its  successive  chapters.  Of 
the  popular  taste  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  poetry^,  I  very 
much  fear  your  opinion  is  strictly  just.  Still,  I  fancied,  and  yet 
fancy,  that  there  will  be  found  in  every  community  a  small  select 
circle,  capable  of  loving  the  divine  art,  and  of  regarding,  compara- 
tively, its  professors.  I  do  not  expect  to  make  money  by  a  volume 
of  verse,  —  not  just  now  at  least.  If  I  could  securei  a  neat  form 
of  publication,  my  expectations  would  be  confined  to  a  few  copies 
intended  for  private  distribution,  and  to  a  retention  of  the  copy- 
right, which,  I  trust,  would  one  day  prove  of  more  value.  The 
Poem  sent  you,  I  think,  has  life  and  vivacity,  even  if  other  quali- 
ties be  wanting.  Of  Willis'  Lady  Jane,71  I  think  as  humbly  as 
yourself.  It  is  certainly  a  singular  failure.  Of  my  own  attempt  I 
will  say  nothing.  It  has  been  by  me  for  several  years,  and  it  may 
be  that  parental  love,  alone,  secures  it,  in  my  mind,  from  a  like 
condemnation  with  that  with  which  we  hail  Mr.  Willis!  Still,  I 
am  persuaded  the  utterance  is  more  free,  less  choking,  starved 
&  ineffective,  —  though,  perhaps,  not  a  jot  more  divine,  than  is 
that  of  Lady  Jane.  I  shall  be  prepared  to  send  you  a  second  canto 
of  twenty  five  stanzas,  as  soon  as  you  publish  the  first.  Is  it 
intended,  to  publish  in  your  monthly  the  different  small  pieces  I 


70  Dated  by  the  discussion  of  "Florida,"  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Notion 
of  June  19,  June  26,  July  24,  July  31,  and  Aug.  21,  1841.  The  poem  was  re- 
published in  Roberts'  Semi-Monthly  Magazine,  I  (July  1,  1841),  466-471;  II 
(Aug.  1,  1841),  561-564;  II  (Sept.  15,  1841),  657-662. 

71  Willis'  Lady  Jane  was  published  in  a  volume  in  1844,  but  it  had  appeared 
previously,  in  installments,  in  the  Dollar,  the  monthly  edition  of  Brother  Jona- 
than. Beers,  Nathaniel  Parker  Willis,  p.  260. 
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have  already  sent  you  &  which  have  been  published?  If  so,  I 
shall  proceed  to  their  correction.  Have  you  not  some  little  things 
of  mine  still  unpublished  ?  My  impression  is  that  I  have  sent  you 
others  which  I  have  not  seen  in  print.  In  regard  to  the  Poems 
which  I  propose  to  publish,  you  are  authorized  to  say  that  the 
collection  from  which  I  should  select  is  a  very  copious  one.  Much 
of  my  metrical  matter  remains  in  hand,  unpublished,  in  the  same 
condition  with  the  canto  sent  you.  Much  of  this  I  regard  as 
infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  which  I  have  yet  put  forth. 
"Atalantis"  has  been  rewritten  entirely  and  I  am  free  to  think 
is  infinitely  improved  in  every  essential.  I  propose  —  should  my 
indisposition  permit  the  effort,  to  copy  off  for  you  a  small  piece 
or  two,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.72  The  sentence  just  erased 
proposed  to  send  you  a  specimen  or  two  of  these  verses  which 
have  been  lying  by  me,  never  published.  But  I  am  reminded  of 
your  warning  and  will  not  trespass  upon  your  columns  more  than 
I  have  already  done.  I  thank  you  for  your  attention  in  getting 
the  books  and  shall  anxiously  await  their  arrival.  Your  agent, 
Mr.  Head,73  whom  I  saw  a  week  ago  informed  me  then  that  he 
was  just  about  to  depart  for  the  north. 

Very  respectfully,  I  am, 
Yr  Ob.  servt.  &  friend 

Geo.  Roberts,  Esq.  W.  G.  Simms. 

Ed.  "Notion"  &c. 

Ill:  To  George  Roberts 


Woodlands,   near   Midway  P.   O. 
S.  Caro.  June  10.  [1841]74 


Dear  Sir 


I  have  your  letter  of  the  29th  ult.  Your  proposition  for  a  poem 
to  rate  from  $5  to  $30  leaves  a  wide  interval,  but  I  presume  you 
will  make  the  estimate  upon  just  principles.  I  will  send  you  one 


72  A  line  was  drawn  through  the  sentence  by  Simms,  but  the  words  are 
legible. 

73  Amos  Head,  bookseller  of  Charleston. 

74  Dated  by  the  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  Simms'  supplying  a  novel  in 
installments  for  Roberts  Semi-Monthly  Magazine.  See  letter  of  April  8,  1841. 
The  envelope  with  this  letter  (though  not  attached  to  it)  is  postmarked  Mid- 
way, S.  C,  July  12.  If  it  belongs  with  this  letter,  Simms  erroneously  wrote 
June  for  July,  though  it  is  possible  that  a  dealer  attached  an  envelope  for 
another  letter  from  Simms  to  Roberts  to  this  one. 
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by  way  of  experiment  and  should  your  estimate  not  differ  very 
materially  from  my  own,  on  the  score  of  its  value,  I  shall  not  be 
displeased  to  provide  you  with  a  like  performance  at  decent  in- 
tervals. On  the  subject  of  the  novel  or  short  tales  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  determine  until  I  can  hear  from  you  again.  It  does  not  strike 
me,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  publication  of  such  a  work  in  detail, 
would  promote  rather  than  disparage  the  interests  of  the  perform- 
ance in  book  form.  But  this  hereafter.  What,  may  I  ask,  would 
be  the  requisite  length  for  your  journal,  of  each  chapter;  and 
what  would  be  the  maximum  of  compensation.  I  am  free  to  admit 
to  you  that  nothing  but  the  necessities  of  our  literature,  in  these 
painful  —  not  piping  —  times,  of  pressure,  could  reconcile  me  to 
this  form  of  publication.  Your  magazine  has  not  reached  me. 
Pray  send  it  me  from  the  beginning  of  the  volume.  I  have  your 
weekly.  Tell  me,  in  plain  terms,  what  you  would  be  willing  to 
give  me,  for  each  chapter,  supposing  them  to  be  of  the  ordinary 
length,  say  12  or  15  pages  12  mo.  I  am  not  much  in  the  way  of 
business  or  business  men,  and  cannot  easily  make  these  calcula- 
tions and  determine  these  values  for  myself.  Your  communica- 
tions I  shall  regard  as  purely  confidential.  Another  question,  — 
and  one  scarcely  less  important  to  an  author  in  these  mercenary 
days,  and  money  necessities,  —  how  would  you  propose  to  make 
payments  —  how  transmit,  and  in  what  currency  ?  —  I  shall  in 
the  course  of  the  work  prepare  &  send  you  a  poem  of  probably 
one  hundred  lines. 

Respectfully 
Yr  obt  Servt. 

Geo.  Roberts,  Esq.  W.  Gilmore  Simms 

Ed.  Boston  Notion. 


112:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Augt.  2.   [1841] 


Dear  Lawson 


I  will  not  tax  you  with  postage  for  a  single  sentence.  I  have 
simply  to  remark  that  in  all  my  sorrows  &  sufferings,  I  have 


75  Dated  by  the  death  of  Agnes  in  July,  1841. 
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not  a  single  word  from  yourself  or  Wetmore,  yet  there  are  at 
least  three  letters  due  me  from  each  of  you. 

Your  friend  &c 
Simms 

113:  To  Carey  and  Hart 

[August  2,   1841] 
Mess'rs  Carey  &  Hart. 

Gentlemen 

I  beg  leave  to  make  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Saml.  Hart,  Sen. 
of  Charleston,  the  Gentleman  who  bought  out  the  Establishment 
of  our  late  friend  J.  P.  Beile.  You  will  find  him  a  worthy  Gentle- 
man, and  I  trust,  a  liberal  purchaser  of  your  very  valuable  wares. 
I  hope  you  may  do  a  good  business  together,  and  thus  promote 
the  interests  of  that  subservient  class,  whom,  as  authors,  you 
sometime  think  worthy  of  passing  consideration.  I  think  that  Mr. 
Hart  is  likely  to  find  his  way  to  the  same  public  favor  in  our 
community  which  was  possessed  by  his  excellent  predecessor, 
Beile.  He  is  an  amiable  gentleman,  and  loses  no  chance  for  mak- 
ing his  establishment  what  it  should  be.  I  shall  be  very  happy,  if 
in  bringing  you  acquainted,  I  promote  the  equal  profit  and  pleas- 
ure of  the  parties. 

Faithfully  —  Yr  Serv  &  friend 

W  G.  Simms 
Charleston,  Augt.  2.  1841 

114:  To  Philip  C.  Pendleton76 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor 
By  the  Author  of  'The  Loves  of  the  Driver/ 

To  P.  C.  Pendleton,  Esq.  [August  12,  1841] 

Dear  Sir :  I  perceive  that  you  have  been  censured  for  the  publica- 
tion in  your  pages  of  an  article  of  mine,  and  no  doubt  you  are 


76  The  publication  of  "[Caloya;  or]  The  Loves  of  the  Driver"  occasioned  a 
spirited  attack  by  a  correspondent  signing  himself  "A  Puritan."  Magnolia, 
III  (June  1841),  285-286.  In  the  same  issue  Pendleton,  the  editor,  defended  the 
story.  The  author  of  "Tales  of  the  Packolette"  entered  the  controversy  in  July, 
1841,  334.  This  letter  by  Simms  was  published  in  Magnolia,  III  (Aug.  1841), 
376-380. 
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quite  as  much  astonished  as  myself,  that  such  should  be  the  case. 
Were  the  affair  mine  only  —  were  you  not  indirectly  involved  in 
this  censure  —  I  should  suffer  it  to  pass  without  notice.  The  dis- 
position to  find  fault  is  so  universal,  and  it  is  so  very  easy  for 
any  individual  to  expend  his  secret  rancour  at  the  expense  of  an 
author,  under  the  mask  of  public  virtue;  that  few  persons  of  any 
experience  ever  think  it  adviseable,  as  it  certainly  is  scarcely 
necessary,  to  rebut  the  assaults  of  the  anonymous.  As  I  should 
be  very  loth,  however,  that  your  journal  should  suffer  in  the 
estimation  of  your  readers  by  any  of  my  effusions,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  account  for  my  stubbornness  in  persisting  to  see  noth- 
ing in  "The  Loves  of  the  Driver,'"  that  can,  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, prove  hurtful  to  the  delicacy  of  the  purest  mind.  For  the 
impure  minds  I  say  nothing.  To  them  all  things  are  impure.  All 
things  receive  their  type  and  color  from  the  innate  qualities  and 
conceptions  of  the  individual. 

Let  me  premise  by  saying  that  it  must  be  sufficiently  clear  to 
every  thinking  person,  that  neither  you  nor  I  could  have  any 
deliberate  purpose  to  put  forth  an  immoral  publication.  Even  if 
we  had  no  higher  motives,  the  ordinary  policy  of  selfishness, 
would  prevent  us  —  assuming  that  we  had  the  most  ordinary 
endowments  of  sense  —  from  the  commission  of  such  a  policy. 
We  have  both  something  to  lose  —  something  more  to  gain.  It 
is  not  our  cue  to  offend  our  readers.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
if  we  have  done  wrong,  we  have  done  so  unwittingly.  We  have 
had  no  malice  in  the  business.  It  is  because  of  a  lack  of  wisdom 
and  sagacity,  of  which  our  neighbours  have  so  much,  that  we 
have  offended.  What  we  have  done  has  been  done  ignorantly,  not 
wilfully;  and  the  language  of  censure  must  therefore  be  somewhat 
modified  with  that  of  pity.  This  is  equally  the  law  of  Christianity 
and  wisdom.  Moreover,  it  is  a  duty  with  the  Judge,  while  he 
condemns,  to  designate,  especially,  the  subject  matter  of  his  cen- 
sure —  to  show  the  sore  spots  —  describe  the  offence  in  un- 
equivocal terms,  and  not  in  vague  generalities.  Have  these  par- 
ticulars been  observed  in  our  case? 

Very  far  from  it.  The  paper  in  question  is  decried  as  immoral, 
but  the  exception  is  not  sustained  by  particulars ;  and  I  find  some 
difficulty  in  knowing  exactly  where  to  answer.  I  certainly  did  not 
*«4  out  to  write  an  immoral  story.  I  can  assure  your  readers  of 
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this  fact.  I  have  read  the  paper  twice,  and  confess  myself  still 
at  a  loss.  It  is  a  tale  of  low  life  —  very  low  life  —  that  is  true. 
Elegant  people,  —  very  elegant  people,  I  mean  —  revolt,  I  very 
well  know,  at  mere  human  interests  when  they  do  not  relate  to 
the  fortunes  and  movements  of  other  elegant  people.  There  is 
nothing  surely  very  attractive  in  Negroes  and  Indians ;  but  some- 
thing is  conceded  to  intellectual  curiosity ;  and  the  desire  is  human, 
and  a  very  natural  one,  to  know  how  our  fellow  beings  fare  in 
other  aspects  than  our  own,  and  under  other  forms  of  humanity, 
however  inferior.  No  race  is  so  very  low,  as  to  deprive  them  of 
the  power  of  exciting  this  interest  in  the  breasts  of  men; — un- 
less in  the  case  of  very  elegant  people  —  people  to  whom  the  moral 
Poet  refers,  when  he  warns  the  Preacher,  never  to  "mention  hell 
to  ears  polite."  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  can  be  no  sub- 
stantial moral  objection  to  the  mere  agents  in  the  narrative.  Their 
modes  of  life,  passions,  pursuits,  capacities  and  interests,  are  as 
legitimately  the  objects  of  the  analyst,  as  those  of  the  best  bred 
people  at  the  fashionable  end  of  London;  and  possibly,  consider- 
ing their  superior  wants,  are  more  obviously  the  objects  of  a 
higher  moral  and  Christian  interest. 

Well  then,  for  the  moral  of  the  material.  Now,  upon  inquiry, 
you  will  find  that  this  is  very  much  the  same  with  that  of  Shaks- 
peare's  Othello ;  one  of  the  most  noble  of  all  dramatic  moralities. 
The  same  passions  are  in  exercise  precisely  —  the  same  pursuit 
of  lust ;  —  passions  the  most  demoniac ;  lusts  the  least  qualified 
and  scrupulous.  It  so  happens  that  a  work  of  Lady  Blessington, 
recently  published,  and  which  I  suppose  has  been  very  well 
thumbed  by  every  fair  reader  of  the  Magnolia,  ("The  Gover- 
ness,") contains  similar  material;  —  deprived  of  its  grossness 
however,  as  the  events  are  related  of  very  fine  and  fashionable 
people  —  people  in  high  life;  who,  as  they  are  in  high  life  and 
fashionable  people,  are  to  be  justified,  we  suppose,  in  the  exercise 
and  indulgence  of  passions,  which,  however  natural  to  red  skins 
and  black  equally,  are  still  not  to  be  permitted  them.  Certainly, 
there  is  some  presumption  in  imitating  the  vices  of  their  betters. 
We  are  apt  to  get  angry,  and  to  resent  as  an  impertinence,  the 
mimicry  below  stairs  of  the  faults  and  follies  which  are  so  elegant 
and  so  popular  above.  This  is  natural  too ;  but,  may  there  not  be 
some  moral  benefit  from  this  sort  of  exposition  of  such  vices? 
Stripped  of  their  silks  and  fine  manners,  how  gross  shows  the 
moral  depravity  which  never  troubled  us  before !  I  am  afraid  your 
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critics  found  no  faults  with  my  Lady  Blessington's  "Governess," 
who  dealt,  however,  in  the  same  materials  with  my  "Driver." 

In  this  country  we  are  very  much  the  victims  of  what  is  plainly, 
but  expressively  called,  "mock  modesty."  A  modern  writer,  who 
does  not  always  speak  either  so  very  truly  or  forcibly,  says  that 
"very  nice  people  are  those  who  are  apt  to  have  very  nasty  ideas." 
The  truth  is  so.  There  is  an  ugly  consciousness  in  the  mind  which 
makes  the  lips  fear  to  speak.  We  are  reluctant,  in  very  nice  society, 
to  call  things  by  their  proper  names.  We  dare  not  speak  of  legs, 
or  thighs,  in  the  presence  of  many  very  nice  ladies ;  and  the  young 
damsel  who  would  be  shocked  beyond  recovery,  if  you  craved 
permission  to  embrace  her,  had  no  sort  of  objection  if  you  will 
only  substitute  the  word  "waltz,"  for  that  of  embrace.  The  act 
is  very  much  the  same,  and  like  the  "rose"  of  Shakespeare,  equally 
sweet  under  any  name.  I  really  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  thing 
immoral  in  our  material.  Do  you  see  it,  Mr.  Pendleton?  Look 
closely,  and  take  care  only  to  speak  after  due  deliberation. 

But,  says  the  critic,  and  very  wisely,  the  material  may  be  very 
innocent  and  very  becoming,  but  the  treatment  of  it  is  the  thing. 
He  is  right.  The  best  porridge  in  the  world  may  be  spoiled  by 
the  cooking.  Let  us  see  to  this  point,  Mr.  Pendleton.  You  are  to 
ask,  if,  in  the  management  of  the  "Driver,"  the  author  has  de- 
picted evil  passions  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them  attractive 
to  the  reader?  You  are  to  see  if  any  one  scene  is  such  as  to  whet 
appetite,  and  stimulate,  by  its  luscious  exhibitions,  the  always 
watchful  and  eager  passions  of  the  young.  You  are  to  ask  if  the 
names  of  things  and  their  qualities  are  falsely  represented;  if  the 
truth  is  disguised,  or  blurred,  or  obliterated;  if,  in  the  comment, 
a  false  gloss  is  put  upon  vice  so  as  to  make  it  seem  virtue,  —  if 
the  author  seeks  to  excuse,  or  to  screen  the  criminal ;  —  if  the 
criminal  is  made  successful  —  made  to  triumph,  —  and  is  shown 
to  the  reader  as  superior  to  the  stings  of  law,  or  conscience,  or 
such  other  retribution  as  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by 
his  offences?  Is  virtue  made  the  subject  of  scorn,  or  sneer,  —  is 
she  humbled  beneath  her  pursuing  enemy,  or  does  she  rise  su- 
perior to  circumstances,  and  finally  triumph  at  and  over  injustice 
and  persecution? 

In  these  questions  are  embodied  the  whole  of  these  tests  by 
which  the  morals  of  a  story  are  to  be  determined.  Now,  what  is 
the  fact  in  relation  to  our  Driver?  Do  you  perceive  any  thing  in 
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the  carriage  and  fortunes  of  Mingo  calculated  to  put  him  in  any 
but  an  odious  and  revolting  light?  Are  his  lusts  likely  to  become 
winning  examples  to  the  incipient  roue  of  Savannah?  Are  they 
so  elegant,  so  enticing,  so  attractive?  Mr.  Bulwer  would  have 
made  them  all  these.  Take  'Ernest  Maltravers'  for  example;  a 
work  which  takes  precious  good  heed  of  the  very  nice  feelings 
of  very  nice  people,  and  with  them,  possibly,  its  morality  will  pass 
without  challenge.  As  for  our  Indian  friend  Knuckles  —  surely, 
blind  jealousy  never  took  a  form  more  likely  to  bring  into  con- 
tempt with  the  reader  —  and  the  Indian  woman,  Caloya  —  pardon 
me  the  egotism,  Mr.  Editor,  but  I  am  forced  to  declare  my  be- 
lief, that  as  a  pattern  of  natural  and  human  morality,  her  car- 
riage and  conduct  might  well  be  studied  with  respect  and  sym- 
pathy, by  the  purest  daughter  in  the  land.  She  is  as  true  to  duty  — 
the  highest  idea  of  virtue  that  we  have  —  as  if  she  had  been 
taught  in  the  temple ;  and  she  fulfills  all  its  requisitions  in  spite  of 
scorn,  and  wrong,  and  ill-treatment,  with  a  spirit  as  unyielding, 
and  patient  as  if  Earth  had  never  known  sorrow,  and  the  peace 
of  Eden,  with  all  its  privileges,  was  yet  within  her  allotment. 
She  bears  her  burden  without  faltering  and  complaint,  endures 
the  buffets  and  abuse  of  the  very  person  to  whom  she  had  a  right 
to  look  for  love,  honor,  and  protection ;  scorns  the  artifices  of  the 
seducer ;  spurns  his  temptations ;  and  in  the  most  trying  event  of 
her  life,  manages  her  conduct  in  such  a  manner,  as,  finally,  while 
maintaining  her  virtue,  to  prevent  strife  and  murder.  I  am  in- 
capable, I  confess,  of  conceiving  a  higher  idea  of  mere  morality, 
apart  from  manners,  and  intellect,  than  I  have  embodied  in  this 
Indian  woman. 

The  story,  pursuing  the  natural  course  of  its  details,  results  in 
the  constant  defeat  of  the  wrong-doer ;  the  escape  of  the  innocent 
from  his  snares;  his  final  punishment;  and  the  complete  freedom 
from  thraldom  of  the  prisoner  and  the  persecuted!  The  means 
employed  are  believed  to  be  natural  and  ordinary;  the  penalties 
are  adapted  to  the  offence.  It  is  believed  that  moral  justice  has 
been  obeyed  in  all  its  requisitions;  that  no  offences  have  been 
winked  at,  and  none  forgiven  that  demanded  punishment.  I  de- 
ceive myself  very  much  if,  upon  a  critical  and  manly  examination, 
you  do  not  concur  with  me  in  this  summary. 

There  is  something  very  lackadaisical  in  much  of  the  tone  of 
modern  criticism.  Its  cant,  on  the  subject  of  morality,  is  as  sense- 
less  as   it   is   hypocritical.    It  lacks   all   discrimination.    It   never 
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analyses  motives ;  still  less  does  it  look  to  effects.  The  brief 
question  to  be  asked,  in  determining  upon  the  morality  of 
a  work  of  art,  and  one  which  puts  it  within  the  power  of  the 
humblest  intellect  in  the  community  to  answer  for  himself,  is 
simply  —  what  is  the  moral  effect  upon  the  individual  ?  Does  he 
feel  himself  to  be  a  better  or  a  worse  man,  after  the  perusal  of 
a  tale  of  crime?  Do  its  details  attract  or  repel  him?  Does  he  long 
to  employ  the  same  passions  in  the  same  manner,  or  does  he 
revolt  with  loathing  at  their  unwholesome  exhibition?  However 
strange  it  may  seem  to  some  of  your  readers,  I  have  really  suc- 
ceeded and  without  much  difficulty,  in  persuading  myself,  that 
the  'Driver,'  is  quite  a  moral  story.  I  doubt  if  any  body,  male  or 
female  —  not  absolutely  too  far  gone  in  morbid  sentiment  —  will 
not  rise  from  the  perusal  of  it,  hating  the  offenders,  and  ad- 
miring, if  not  loving,  the  poor  Indian  woman,  Caloya ! 

But  the  truth  is,  too  many  of  our  critics  draw  their  rules  of 
judgment,  not  from  their  thoughts,  but  from  their  tastes.  This 
is  a  very  important  distinction.  Such  people  are  diseased  with 
fastidiousness.  They  are  always  affiictingly  nice.  They  seldom  use 
appropriate  language.  They  look  through  the  dictionary  for  the 
bad  words,  only  to  blame  Dr.  Johnson  for  putting  them  there. 
The  very  idea  of  strong  passions,  in  exercise,  revolts  them;  over- 
looking the  truth,  that  where  there  are  no  passions  in  exercise, 
there  can  be  no  trial  of  the  virtues  —  no  proof  of  their  presence  — 
no  triumph  over  their  continual  foes.  Active  virtues  can  only 
live  in  the  heart  which  is  filled  with  active  passions.  It  is  because 
of  this  fact,  that  nearly  all  of  the  great  writers  that  ever  survive 
their  day,  employ  this  very  material.  Your  Homers,  your  Shaks- 
peares,  your  Chaucers,  your  Beaumonts,  your  Fletchers,  your 
Shirleys,  your  Massingers,  your  Scotts,  your  Byrons  —  the  whole 
tribe  of  great  names,  employ  the  deadly  sins  of  man,  as  so  many 
foils  to  his  living  virtues  and  whether  he  falls  or  triumphs,  the 
end  of  the  moralist  is  attained,  if  he  takes  care  to  speak  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth !  In  this,  in  fact, 
lies  the  whole  secret  of  his  art.  A  writer  is  moral  only  in  pro- 
portion to  his  truthfulness.  He  is  and  cannot  but  be,  immoral, 
whose  truth  is  partial  and  one-sided;  who  shows  the  sweets  of 
vice,  without  their  bitterness;  who  depicts  the  successes,  while 
he  hides  or  softens  the  defeats,  the  shame  and  the  suffering  of 
the  criminal. 
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Enough.  —  My  purpose  was  not  my  defence,  but  your  justifi- 
cation. Conscious  of  no  wrong  intention,  and  believing,  so  far 
as  my  poor  judgment  enables  me  to  see,  that  there  has  been  no 
wrong  performance,  I  should  have  been  satisfied,  for  my  part,  to 
leave  the  matter  to  time  and  to  the  consideration  of  reflecting 
men.  I  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to  engage  in 
controversy  with  my  critics.  I  have  usually  yielded  to  them  the 
satisfaction  of  cracking  the  nuts  at  liberty.  Your  readers  will 
acquit  us  both,  whatever  they  may  think  of  our  judgment,  of 
any  deliberate  design  to  disturb  their  moral  sense  or  assay  their 
feelings.  Of  this,  I  give  them  my  full  assurance,  and  sincerely 
trust  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with  you.  If  they  harbour  any 
remaining  hostility,  I  beg  that  it  will  be  confined  to  the  true  of- 
fender. If  you  have  erred  at  all,  it  can  only  have  been  in  so 
frequently  and  urgently  soliciting  my  contributions  to  a  work,  to 
do  justice  to  which,  I  have  so  little  leisure  and  perhaps  ability. 
Still  I  had  tried  my  best  to  please,  and  am  sincerely  sorry  that 
my  ability  has  not  kept  pace  with  my  desires. 

It  is  something  singular  that  another  South  Carolinian  has 
offended  in  similar  respects  with  myself.  My  worthy  brother, 
from  the  sweet  springs  of  Pickens,  has  also,  it  would  seem,  though 
for  what  reason  I  cannot  well  perceive,  fallen  under  the  ban  of 
the  moralist.  There  must  be  something  in  our  atmosphere  that 
is  unfavorable  to  the  development  of  a  sufficiently  delicate  taste. 
It  is  very  evident  that  the  Savannah  river  is  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion, which  must  be  regarded  now  as  establishing  a  moral  as 
well  as  a  political  difference  between  our  sections.  I  must  confess 
myself  much  more  sorry  to  suspect  this,  than  even  to  incur  the 
dangers  of  unfriendly  criticism.  I  am  afraid  that  our  literature 
is  somewhat  retarded  by  an  unhappy  sectionality  among  our 
people.  We  are  quite  too  individual,  —  too  much  the  creatures  of 
bounds  and  land-marks,  —  to  effect  many  of  those  great  national 
achievements  which  require  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  the 
minds  of  a  country.  Unless  we  can  rid  ourselves  of  these  narrow 
prejudices  of  place,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Pendleton,  that  your  Mag- 
nolia, like  our  laurels,  will  be  of  short  life  and  small  stature.  Do 
me  the  justice  to  think  that  I  have  not  spared  my  endeavor,  — 
rate  the  ability  as  you  will  —  that  it  should  be  otherwise. 

Faithfully  yours, 
W.  G.  S. 
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Charleston,  Aug.  12,  1841. 

Note.  —  Since  penning  the  above  letter,  I  recollect  a  passage 
bearing  upon  this  very  subject  in  "The  Roman  Actor,"  one  of 
the  most  noble  tragedies  of  Massinger;  and,  turning  to  the  vol- 
ume, I  have  concluded  to  make  a  few  extracts  from  the  scene,  by 
way  of  illustrating  some  portion  of  the  argument  which  I  have 
already  urged.  "Paris"  the  famous  tragedian,  with  his  associates 
are  cited  to  the  Curia,  to  answer  to  certain  charges  preferred 
against  them  for  violating  the  proprieties  of  the  stage  by  improper 
representations.  I  discard  all  the  preliminary  matter.  Paris  answers 
for  the  rest : 

"If,  to  express  a  man  sold  to  his  lusts 
Wasting  the  treasure  of  his  time  and  fortunes 
In  wanton  dalliance,  and  to  what  sad  end 
A  wretch  that's  so  given  over  does  arrive  at; 
Deterring  careless  youth,  by  his  example, 
From  such  licentious  curses;  laying  open 
The  snare  of  bawds  and  the  consuming  arts 
Of  prodigal  strumpets,  can  deserve  reproof; 
Why  are  not  all  your  golden  principles 
Writ  down  by  grave  philosophers  to  instruct  us 
To  choose  fair  virtue  for  our  guide,  not  pleasure, 
Condemn  d  unto  the  fire? 

"But  'tis  urged 

That  we  corrupt  youth ! 

When  do  we  bring  a  vice  upon  the  stage 
That  does  go  off  unpunished?  Do  we  teach, 
By  the  success  of  wicked  undertakings, 
Others  to  tread  in  their  forbidden  steps? 
We  show  no  arts  of  Lydian  panderism, 
Corinthian  poisons,  Persian  flatteries, 
But  mulcted  so  in  the  conclusion,  that 
Even  those  spectators  that  were  so  inclined 

Go  home  changed  men! 

"When  we  present 
An  heir  that  does  conspire  against  the  life 
Of  his  dear  parent,  numbering  every  hour 
He  lives,  as  tedious  to  him;  if  there  be 
Among  the  auditors,  one,  whose  conscience  tells  him 
He  is  of  the  same  mould,  —  We  cannot  help  it! 
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Or,  bringing  on  the  stage  a  loose  adultress, 

That  does  maintain  the  riotous  expenses 

Of  him  that  feeds  her  greedy  lust,  yet  suffers 

The  lawful  pledges  of  a  former  bed 

To  starve  while  for  hunger ;  —  if  a  matron 

However  great  in  fortune,  birth,  or  titles, 

Guilty  of  such  a  foul  unnatural  sin, 

Cry  out,  'Tis  writ  for  me,'  —  We  cannot  help  it! 

Or,  when  a  covetous  man's  expressed,  whose  wealth 

Arithmetic  cannot  number,   and  whose  lordships 

A  falcon  in  one  day  cannot  fly  over; 

Yet  he,  so  sordid  in  his  mind,  so  griping, 

As  not  to  afford  himself  the  necessaries 

To  maintain  life;  if  a  patrician, 

(Though  honoured  with  a  consulship)  find  himself 

Touch'd  to  the  quick  in  this  —  We  cannot  help  it! 

Or  when  we  show  a  judge  that  is  corrupt, 

And  will  give  up  his  sentence  as  he  favors 

The  person,  not  the  cause;  saving  the  guilty, 

If  of  his  faction,  and  as  oft  condemning 

The  innocent,  out  of  particular  spleen; 

//  any  in  this  reverend  assembly, 

Nay,  even  yourself,  my  Lord,  that  are  the  image 

Of  absent  Caesar,  feel  something  in  your  bosom 

That  puts  you  in  remembrance  of  things  past, 

Or  things  intended,  'TIS  NOT  IN  US  TO  HELP  IT. 

I  have  said,  my  Lord,'  "  &c.  , 

The  Poet,  it  will  be  seen,  not  only  suggests  the  true  principles 
which  determine  the  morality  of  a  performance,  but  indicates  the 
true  materials  for  the  moral  censor ;  yet  it  will  be  observed,  that 
he  employs  a  language  which  would  not  be  employed  in  ordinary 
parlance  and  narrative.  It  would  do  our  people,  as  well  as  our 
critics,  a  great  good,  if  they  would  study  the  old  writers,  the  great 
men  of  British  Literature.  They  would  then  cease  to  confound 
substances  and  shadows,  names  and  things.  They  would  then  dis- 
cover an  important  distinction,  which  is  not  often  made,  between 
morality  intrinsically  considered,  and  conventional  tastes.  The  one 
by  no  means  implies  the  other.  There  is  marrow  and  passion,  and 
feeling;  human  nature,  and  consequently  truthfulness  in  these 
writers,  which  makes  them,  always  prefer  the  direct  way,  and  the 
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properest  terms  to  express  a  subject.  They  belong  to  the  same  class 
of  gigantic  moralists,  by  whom  the  Holy  Bible  was  translated  — 
a  volume,  that,  in  every  page,  offends  against  the  petty  tastes  of 
petty  people,  and  yet  a  volume,  the  darkest  and  the  most  unseem- 
ing  pages  of  which  are  full  of  startling  truths,  and  moralities  the 
most  tremendous  and  exacting.  There  is  no  work,  more  abounding 
in  tales  of  crime,  expressed  in  the  clearest  colors ;  more  vivid, 
more  to  the  life;  and  yet  whoever  learned  a  guilty  lesson  from 
that  inspired  volume?  The  great  crime  of  David  is  the  lustful 
pursuit  of  another's  wife  —  the  murder  of  that  other  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  cruel  purpose —  and  what  makes  the  narrative  there, 
a  moral  narrative,  accompanied  with  a  moral  lesson  to  mankind? 
It  is  because  we  are  made  to  see  that  in  the  very  success  of  his 
crime,  he  is  compelled  to  endure  the  punishments  of  the  criminal. 
We  are  made  to  see,  and  almost  to  share,  in  his  shame;  to  hear 
his  groans,  to  behold  his  agonies;  to  witness,  in  scalding  tears, 
his  deep  and  heartfelt  penitence!  It  is  from  guilt  that  the  moral 
lessons  are  adduced  which  strengthen  innocence;  and  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  when  we  seek  to  disguise  these  agonies,  and 
to  cloak  strong  passions  and  base  deeds  under  very  nice  and 
namby-pamby  characteristics,  we  invite  to  crime.  The  tenderness 
with  which  we  speak  of  such  offences  —  the  smooth,  lackadaisical 
forms  of  descriptions  which  we  employ  when  the  object  spoke  of 
is  a  deed  of  blood,  or  of  lust,  or  of  shame  and  abject  prostitution 
—  diminishes  the  awful  proportions  of  the  offence  —  takes  from 
its  disgustful  appearances,  and  makes  it  less  difficult  for  the  moral 
sense  to  be  reconciled  to  its  indulgence.  To  be  truthful,  a  true 
writer  —  an  earnest  man,  full  of  his  subject  and  having  no 
sinister,  and  only  the  direct  object,  must  lay  it  as  bare  as  possible. 
He  must  roll  up  his  sleeves  to  it,  and  not  heed  the  blushes  of  the 
sophisticated  damsel,  who  is  shocked  at  the  bare,  brawny  arms. 
Convention  is  always  the  foe  to  truth;  and  the  literature  of  a 
country,  and  the  literary  men  thereof,  if  they  wish  to  live,  and 
do  good  to  their  fellows,  must  stick  to  nature  and  scorn  the  small 
requisitions  of  little  cliques  and  classes.  They  have  higher  res- 
ponsibilities than  those  of  fashion.  Fashionable  Society  requires 
them  to  lie;  to  say  they  are  not  at  home  when  they  are;  to  em- 
brace and  smile  with  those  whom  they  hate,  and  despise,  and 
vilify;  permits  them  to  seek  embraces  in  a  ball  room  which  they 
would  exclaim  against  in  a  private  parlor  on  a  morning  visit ;  and 
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while  blushing  at  the  bare  arms  of  a  man,  to  lay  bare  all  the 
bosom  of  a  woman.  Now,  my  statement  of  these  facts  is  much 
more  shocking  to  conventions  than  the  facts  themselves.  Thou- 
sands of  ladies  go  to  look  at  Dubufe's  picture  of  the  naked  bodies 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  who  would  denounce  you  as  guilty  of  a  gross- 
ness  in  offering  to  discuss  the  symmetry  of  leg,  or  thigh,  or 
bosom!  The  same  pictures,  if  called  Mars  or  Venus,  would  be 
seized  by  the  moral  police,  and  consigned  to  the  hands  of  the 
executioner. 

It  is  the  literature  of  a  country  which  preserves  the  language 
and  represents  the  morality  of  a  period.  It  is  not  your  delicate 
people.  They  criticise;  nothing  more.  They  find  fault  with  the 
Pillar  of  Trajan  or  Cleopatra's  needle,  because  there  happens  to 
be  a  flaw,  the  size  of  a  fly,  here  and  there,  upon  the  marble.  With 
these  people  we  have  but  little  to  do.  Let  them  grumble  if  it  does 
them  good.  Our  responsibilities,  fortunately,  are  not  to  them; 
and  if  we  respect  ourselves,  and  hope  to  be  of  service  to  our 
people  and  time,  or  survive  them,  we  must  pursue  the  even  tenor 
of  our  way  —  first  having  assured  ourselves  that  we  hold  the 
mirror  truly  up  to  nature.  The  authors  of  a  country  are  its  true 
authorities.  The  name  denotes  as  much.  They  preserve  all  that  is 
preserved.  Our  legislation  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison.  Even 
in  our  country,  where  letters  have  not  reached  their  true  point  of 
elevation,  it  is  yet  the  men  of  letters  who  govern.  Very  few  of 
your  people  who  go  to  Congress,  or  to  the  State  Legislature, 
originate  those  views  of  public  affairs  which  they  yet  bring  for- 
ward. They  get  them  from  the  previous  legislation  of  the  press; 
and  the  great  defect  of  that  agent,  in  this  nation,  is  the  lack  of 
proper  principles,  and  the  great  predominance  of  cant.  To  define 
virtue  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter  with  many  of  our  public 
writers,  if  they  undertook,  in  doing  so,  to  reconcile  the  language 
of  society  and  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Apropos  to  our  original 
subject.  Any  reader  who  is  curious  will  find  a  very  strong  case 
of  parallelism  in  the  materials  of  the  'Loves  of  the  Driver'  — 
that  very  immoral  story  —  and  Shakspeare's  'Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'  —  Falstaff  pursues  the  same  course  with  Mingo,  and  the 
same  results  happen  precisely.  The  virtue  of  the  woman  goes  thro' 
the  furnace  unsmerched.  Falstaff  gets  pinched  and  tumbled  into 
the  Thames  —  'slighted  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  they 
would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind  puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter,'  — 
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and  Mingo  gets  the  horse-whip  and  a  broken  head,  not  to  speak  of 
degradation  from  his  high  place  of  authority.  The  language 
quoted  in  inverted  commas  is  Shakspeare's.  Let  your  people  of 
very  nice  moral  nerves  make  the  most  of  it.  Had  it  been  ours, 
Mr.  Pendleton,  we  should  have  been  in  the  stocks  ere  this.  We 
should,  at  least,  have  had  to  soften  one  of  the  words  used  into 
'female  dog,'  'feminine  dog,'  or  something  equally  inoffensive  and 
equally  stupid ;  but  while  it  would  be  perfectly  moral  to  say  'bitch/ 
where  the  sense  called  for  it,  it  would  be  a  proof  of  an  immodest 
thought,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker,  who  should  say  'female  dog!' 
But  one  swallow  makes  no  summer,  and  I  trust  for  your  sake 
and  their  own,  that  there  is  but  one  of  your  subscribers  whose 
stomach  has  been  turned  by  my  immoralities.  If  your  subscription 
list  were  as  safe  as  my  conscience,  we  may,  both  of  us,  'smile  at 
the  drawn  dagger,  and  defy  its  point'.  I  rely  upon  your  Berriens, 
and  Carutherses,  and  Charletons;  your  Wildes,  and  Elliots,  and 
Longstreets;  your  Stevenses,  and  Tefts;77  to  do  justice  to  us, 
while  giving  to,  and  preserving,  the  true  moral  tone  in  your  com- 
munity. The  South  has  been  too  slow,  sadly  slow,  in  asserting 
its  literary  claims  in  the  great  circle  of  the  creation.  I  trust  that 
such  men  as  these,  will  not  suffer  its  slow  coming,  and  necessarily 
its  imperfect  effort  to  be  trodden  down  in  the  beginning,  by 
dillettantism,  by  petty  tastes  and  frivolous  notions  of  social  mora- 
ity.  Suppose  it  does  offend;  suppose  it  commits  some  excesses  in 
that  generous  ardor  which  belongs  to  its  very  nature  ?  What  then  ? 
If  England  had  denounced  and  destroyed  every  writer  for  her 
stage  or  firesides,  who  had  offended  against  morals  in  some  re- 
spects, scarce  one  of  them  would  have  escaped  the  halter.  Her 
Shakspeare  would  have  been  the  first  to  burn;  and  what  a  glori- 
ous array  of  great  spirits  would  have  suffered  in  the  same  unholy 
blaze.  There  is  no  end  to  the  catalogue,  and  the  fag  end  alone 
would  have  been  left  us.  Even  Pope  and  Goldsmith  could  not 
have  escaped;  and,  as  for  the  golden  and  glowing  fires  of  her  gods 
of  song,  we  should  have  been  compelled  to  have  a  faith  in  Ad- 
dison, and  Shenstone,  and  Bloomfield,  et  id  omne  genus.  I  spare 
your  ears  the  mortification  of  such  a  list.  Enough  to  speak  of  the 

77  The  misspelling  of  the  names  Charlton,  Elliott,  and  Tefft  are  illustrations 
of  the  bad  printing  of  which  Simms  constantly  complains.  See  his  letter  on 
"Errata — Proof  Readers — Printing  and  Printing  Establishments,"  March  10, 
1841. 
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spirit  which  we  would  have  lost,  without  lingering  over  the  caput 
mortmim,  which  would  have  remained.  —  VALE ! 

W.  G.  S. 

115:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Augt.   16   [1841]78 
dear  Lawson 

I  have  not  heard  from  you  in  four  months.  In  that  time  I  have 
been  again  made  a  father.  I  wrote  you  of  the  event  soon  after  it 
had  happened.  The  infant  was  spared  to  us  but  two  months  only. 
It  was  a  girl,  delicately  but  finely  formed  and  with  features  equally 
sweet  and  expressive.  It  was  too  delicate  for  life.  For  a  week  its 
mother  and  myself  were  almost  nightly  watchful  over  its  sickly 
slumbers,  nursing  and  medicining  in  it.  But  our  tendance  was 
fruitless.  My  wife  sustains  herself  much  better  than  I  thought 
she  would  have  done.  She  is  acquiring  the  strength  of  a  mother 
in  bearing  the  sorrows  of  one.  In  less  than  four  years  she  has 
buried  two  out  of  three  children.  The  little  girl  who  is  with  us 
promises  well.  Her  deformed  limb  is  very  much  improved,  and 
in  a  shoe  of  particular  structure  she  hobbles  along  with  con- 
siderable care  and  certainty.  Augusta  will  be  required  to  come 
South  in  the  winter.  —  Our  physician  says  that  we  should  leave 
her  on  no  account  at  the  North  during  that  trying  season;  and 
if  I  do  not  come  on  myself,  which  is  doubtful,  I  shall  have  to  get 
you  to  find  some  family  coming  on  at  the  proper  time  who  will 
take  charge  of  her.  You  can  ascertain  for  me  ad  interim  when  Mrs. 
Allen  returns  to  Charleston  and  probably  persuade  her  to  bring 
her  on.79  I  was  very  much  pleased  and  so  was  my  wife  with 
what  we  saw  of  Mrs.  A.  who  seems  a  very  sweet  little  woman; 
but  my  wife's  condition  on  coming  to  town,  she  being  far  ad- 
vanced in  pregnancy,  prevented  her  from  paying  the  usual  courtesy, 
though  Mrs.  A.  was  polite  enough  to  waive  ceremony  &  come  to 
see  her.  Of  course  I  called  several  times.  On  the  subject  of 
Augusta  I  shall  write  again,  but  in  the  meantime  you  can  make 
the  inquiry.  —  You  will  see  from  the  within  prospectus,80  that 


78  Dated  by  the  death  of  Agnes  on  July  28,  1841. 

79  See  letter  of  May  29,  1841,  for  discussion  of  Mrs.  Allen's  return  to 
Charleston. 

80  Prospectus  for  The  Charleston  Book,  which  follows  this  letter.  The 
Charleston  Book  did  not  appear,  however,  until  1845,  when  it  was  published  by 
Samuel  Hart. 
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they  are  about  to  do  something  for  the  honor  of  my  old  city. 
The  publisher  sends  me  a  few  prospectuses  with  the  request  that 
I  will  circulate  them.  If  you  can  send  us  on  a  few  names  I  will 
thank  you.  He  will  make  a  very  fair  book  of  it.  I  have  just  re- 
cieved  a  Letter  from  Wetmore  who  tells  me  that  you  are  equally 
thriving  &  successful  in  the  commercial  &  Literary  worlds.  He 
says  you  are  writing  like  all  natives.  What  are  you  writing  & 
why  do  I  hear  nothing  from  you  or  of  you.  He  says  you  are 
writing  sermons.  Is  it  so.  I  fancy  I  saw  a  scrap  in  one  of  the 
last  Knickerbockers, — a  contract — in  a  sort  of  poetic  prose  which 
I  was  disposed  to  ascribe  to  you?  Am  I  right?  What  else  have 
you  been  doing.  —  Have  you  seen  my  contributions  to  the  Com- 
panion under  the  head  of  "The  Gold  &  Iron  Ages,"  "The  Good 
Farmer,"  and  "Skeleton  Essays."  81  Did  you  read  my  'Kinsmen.' 
I  have  had  nothing  from  you  either  in  rebuke  or  approval.  Let 
me  hear  soon.  I  have  just  finished  a  prose  narrative  which  was 
commenced  many  years  ago.  It  is  called  "Confession"  or  the 
"Blind  Heart."  It  is  in  two  vols.,  written  in  the  first  person, 
on  a  new  plan,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  publishers.  I 
suppose  it  will  appear  next  month.  I  am  now  engaged  on  an 
anonymous  work  with  which  I  make  small  headway.  It  will  form 
one  of  the  "Hurdis"  series.82  On  this  subject  'mum.'  I  see  poor 
Willis  Clarke  is  dead.  He  was  a  good  hearted  fellow,  rather 
trifling  but  well  meaning.  He  had  a  pretty  talent  for  verse,  but 
he  had  a  single  note  only  and  that  was  flat.  He  had  a  happy 
knack  for  saying  small  queer  things  which  made  people  fancy 
there  was  more  in  him.  But  that  was  all.  He  was  a  kind  man, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  lived  as  worthily  as  the  best.  My  best  respects, 
with  those  of  my  wife,  to  Mrs.  L.  and  Caroline.  My  wife  has 
just  lost  her  uncle,83  &  is  momentarily  expecting  to  lose  the  aunt  by 
whom  she  was  raised. 

Yrs  ever 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L. 


81  "The  Ages  of  Gold  and  Iron,"  Ladies'  Companion,  XV  (May  1841),  12- 
14;  "The  Good  Farmer,"  Ladies'  Companion,  XV  (Aug.  1841),  154-157; 
"Skeleton  Essays,"  Ladies'  Companion,  XV  (June  1841),  88-91;  (July  1841), 
109-112;  (Oct.  1841),  296-301. 

82  Beaachampe,  or  the  Kentucky  Tragedy.  2  vols.  Philadelphia :  Lea  and 
Blanchard,  1842.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  James  Hall,  of  Cincinnati. 

83  Andrew  Robison  Govan,  her  mother's  only  brother,  who  died  June  27, 
1841.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  1822-1827. 
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PROSPECTUS 

Samuel  Hart,  Sen.  proposes  to  publish  in  Charleston,  by 

Subscription, 

"THE  CHARLESTON  BOOK." 

The  public  are  possibly  aware,  that,  in  nearly  all  the  chief 
Cities  of  the  Union,  there  have  been  publications  recently  put 
forth,  intended  to  represent  the  intellectual  achievements,  sep- 
arately, of  each  community.  These  are  volumes  consisting  of 
selections  compiled  from  the  writings  of  natives  and  residents 
of  the  several  Cities  from  which  they  receive  their  names.  We  have 
the  Boston  Book,  the  New- York  Book,  the  Philadelphia  Book, 
and  the  Baltimore  Book.  The  Boston  Book  has  been  published 
annually  for  the  last  three  years.  It  is  thought  that  we  can  make  a 
"Charleston  Book,"  from  the  writings  of  our  Citizens,  which 
shall  be  quite  as  creditable  as  the  very  best  of  these  issues  from  our 
neighbors.  Our  list  of  able  writers  is  very  extensive.  Some  of 
these  may  be  enumerated  here.  We  have  Stephen  Elliott,  David 
Ramsay,  R.  J.  Turnbull,  William  Lowndes,  John  Rutledge, 
William  Johnson,  William  Crafts,  H.  T.  Farmer,  Isaac  Harby, 
George  Heartwell  Spierin,  W.  H.  Timrod,  Thomas  S.  Grimke, 
Hugh  S.  Legare,  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  S.  Gilman,  Mrs.  C.  Gilman, 
W.  G.  Simms,  S.  H.  Dickson,  John  Dickson,  E.  C.  Holland, 
J.  B.  White,  William  Ladd,  T.  R.  Shepherd,  Charles  Fraser, 
Dr.  Bachman,  E.  Geddings,  I.  E.  Holmes,  W.  P.  Finley,  Miss 
M.  E.  Eee,  Miss  P.  Moise,  Dr.  Brantly,  M.  King,  John  A.  Stuart, 
John  L.  Wilson,  Joseph  Johnson,  A.  Muller,  William  Drayton, 
Henry  L.  Pinckney,  Washington  Allston,  W.  H.  Simmons,  J.  W. 
Simmons,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Dinnies,  Mrs.  M.  S.  B.  Dana,  John  B. 
Irving,  Daniel  Cobia,  William  Hall,  Bishop  Dehon,  Bishop  Eng- 
land, Bishop  Bowen,  Dr.  Capers,  T.  Smythe,  J.  Moultrie,  J.  N. 
Cardozo,  R.  Yeadon,  jun.  C.  R.  Carroll,  B.  R.  Carroll,  F.  A. 
Porcher,  W.  D.  Porter,  A.  G.  Magrath,  G.  S.  Bryan,  S.  A. 
Hurlbut,  J.  H.  Dukes,  J.  A.  Ashby,  M.  D.  Richardson,  Mrs.  E. 
Murden,  A.  G.  Mackey,  Edward  Jones,  &c.  These  form  but  a 
part  of  our  list  of  Authors. 

They  are  mentioned  simply  to  shew  the  nature  of  our  resources. 
The  publication  will  include  a  more  copious  catalogue,  and  no 
pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  search  amongst  our  Chronicles 
as  complete  as  possible.  Our  selections  will  begin  with  the  earliest 
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of  our  writers.  For  this  purpose,  the  publisher  will  employ  a 
competent  Editor,  and  he  confidently  believes  that  he  will  be 
able  to  present  the  citizens  of  Charleston  with  a  Book  of  their 
own,  which  shall  be  equally  honorable  to  themselves  and 
pleasing  to  their  readers.  The  volume  will  be  got  up  in  handsome 
style.  The  object  will  be  to  make  it  a  graceful  ornament  to  the 
Centre  Table.  It  will  comprise  about  350  pages,  12  mo.  will  be 
neatly  bound  in  Muslin,  and  put  to  Subscribers  at  the  small  cost 
of  Two  Dollars.  It  will  be  put  to  press  as  soon  as  an  adequate 
number  of  Subscribers  is  obtained,  but  not  before.  The  Edition 
will  be  small  and  accommodated  only  to  the  Subscription  List. 
One  thousand  Subscribers  are  estimated  to  be  necessary  to  meet 
the  cost  of  publication:  and  the  exertions  of  his  friends  and  the 
public  are  solicited  by  the  Publisher  in  promotion  of  a  project, 
which  it  is  believed,  will  minister  so  greatly  to  the  pride  of  our 
maternal  City. 

The  price  is  purposely  put  low,  in  order  that  the  Work  may 
be  accessible  to  every  citizen. 

Charleston,  S.  C.  July  15,  1841 

NAMES  OF  SUBSCRIBERS.        No.  of  Copies.        PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE. 

[Following  is  a  blank  space  for  listing  subscribers.] 

116:  To  James  Henry  Hammond 

Charleston,  S.  Caro.   16  Augt.    [1841]84 
My  dear  Hammond 

There  are  so  many  matters  in  your  last  letter  that  I  am  com- 
pelled to  take  a  business  sheet  for  the  answer.  You  are  not  such 
an  Englishman  in  your  aristocracy  as  to  recoil  from  the  language 
of  a  friend  because  it  happens  to  be  written  on  foolscap  instead 
of  letter  sheet,  blue  instead  of  white  paper,  with  plain  edges  in 
place  of  gold. — 

I  thank  you  for  the  sympathies  you  have  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  my  late  bereavement.  These  events  have  so  often 
happened  to  me  in  my  brief  career  that  my  heart  has  grown  some- 
what indurated.  It  is  tough.  I  have  crowded  in  a  short  life  the 
severe  experience  of  loss  usually  allotted  to,  &  spread  over  the 
terms  of  seventy  years.  I  am  the  better  for  it,  I  believe.  My  pas- 

84  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  death  of  Agnes  on  July  28,   1841. 
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sions,  which,  with  a  voyage  of  continued  prosperity,  would  have 
been  tyrannical,  are  somewhat  subdued.  I  have  a  more  humble 
estimate  of  my  own  strength,  a  greater  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  deity,  and,  as  a  corallary  from  these  a  better  feeling  for  my  poor 
brethren  of  humanity  —  the  million  like  myself  —  all  of  whom  are 
liable  daily  to  the  same  sort  of  chastening.  Accept  my  sincere 
wishes  for  the  safety  of  your  little  flock,  who  —  though  you  are, 
I  suspect,  an  incorrigible  politician  —  are,  I  am  willing  to  believe, 
quite  as  dear  to  you  as  are  my  two  remaining  ones  to  me.  —  Hear- 
ing from  Geddings  85  the  other  day,  that  you  had  been  fortunate 
in  rescuing  your  money  bags  out  of  the  grasp  of  Georgia  justice  — 
in  other  words,  that  the  Courts  of  that  State  had  rendered  a 
verdict  in  your  favor  for  the  very  large  sum  which  you  had  at 
stake  —  I  took  the  liberty  of  putting  you  down  for  two  copies  of 
the  Charleston  Book.86  Should  you  have  got  the  money,  which  you 
will  believe  me  when  I  say  I  very  much  wished  to  be  the  case, 
you  will  not  begrudge  the  very  large  appropriation;  should  it  be 
otherwise,  however,  let  me  know,  and  I  will  razee  your  responsi- 
bilities in  this  behalf.  Taking  for  granted  that  Dr.  Geddings' 
story  is  a  true  one,  suffer  me  to  congratulate  you  on  your  success- 
ful extrication  from  an  affair  on  which  you  expressed  yourself 
doubtfully  when  we  last  met.  I  should  think  it  makes  you  feel  very 
agreeable.  Are  you  a  brave  gallant  —  do  you  love  to  spend  money 
as  I  do  ?  —  If  so,  what  an  itch  you  must  have,  with  pockets  full,  to 
go  a  roving.  'Shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  &  ale'  Say  you!  I, 
among  your  many  friends,  boldly  respond,  and  bid  you  believe 
that  'Ginger  shall  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too.'  Men  who  have  money, 
have  a  right  to  the  spices,  else  what  the  d  —  l's  the  use  of  having 
money. 

Your  reference  to  poor  Nott's  87  book  has  compelled  me  to  muse 
a  little.  As  for  receiving  compensation  from  his  friends  or  family, 
for  any  little  service  I  might  render  in  bringing  out  his  book, 
that  I  must  say  at  once  is  out  of  the  question.  Nott  and  myself 
were  very  friendly  as  often  as  we  met.  He  expressed  himself 
always  in  very  friendly  and  somewhat  fond  language  to  me. 
Without  exaggerating  the  value  of  these  assurances  I  was  yet 
willing  to  take  them  on  trust.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
faults,  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  then  he  certainly  was  a  man  to 


85  See  introductory  sketch  of  Dr.  Eli  Geddings. 

86  The  Charleston  Book  did  not  appear  until  1845. 

87  Henry  Junius  Nott.  See  note  85,  Dec.   1,  1840. 
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do  the  State  honor  as  well  as  service.  His  mind  was  frittered 
away  by  fine  society,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  true  enthusiasm; 
had  he  had  more  faith  —  were  his  feelings  more  deep,  his  heart 
more  steady,  he  would  have  done  brave  things.  Something  should 
be  done  for  him,  and  what  I  can  conscientiously  do,  I  will.  You 
alarm  me,  however,  when  you  intimate  the  story  remains  un- 
finished. What  is  wanting?  How  much,  and  in  what  respects.  I 
need  only  say  to  you  how  great  must  be  the  difficulty  without 
knowing  anything  of  another's  plans  &  purpose,  to  take  up  the 
labor  where  he  breaks  off  in  the  middle.  Of  course,  I  say  nothing 
of  the  differences  between  the  talents,  taste  and  style  of  the  parties. 
Every  man  of  any  ability  has  a  style  of  his  own.  It  might  be  an 
odd  piece  of  work  were  I  to  finish  it.  I  renew  my  proffer  of 
service  however  as  I  made  it  to  you.  Whatever  I  can  do  conscien- 
tiously, in  justice  to  Nott  and  myself  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  do. 
But  before  I  can  judge  or  determine  I  must  see  the  papers.  If 
on  perusal  I  fancy  I  can  catch  his  train  of  thought  &  fancy  and 
work  out  a  seemly  finish  to  his  design,  I  shall  be  happy  to  try. 
There  is  one  thing.  Do  not  let  the  friends  of  the  family  suppose 
that  it  is  easy  to  get  such  a  work  published  or  that  such  writings 
are  now  profitable.  Nott  never  received  a  dollar  for  his  novellettes. 
There  are  very  few  American  writers  who  ever  get  anything. 
Ingraham  88  could  scarcely  at  this  time  get  a  novel  published  at 
all — certainly  he  could  hope  to  get  nothing  for  it.  The  publishers 
are  very  costive — the  sales  are  terribly  diminished  within  the  last 
few  years.  You  will  perceive  that  Irving  now  writes  almost  wholly 
for  magazines  and  Cooper  &  myself  are  almost  the  only  persons 
whose  novels  are  printed  —  certainly,  we  are  almost  the  only 
persons  who  hope  to  get  anything  for  them.  From  England  we 
get  nothing.  In  this  country  an  Edition  now  instead  of  4  or  5,000 
copies,  is  scarce  2,000.  My  Damsel  of  Darien  was  3,000.  My 
Kinsmen  not  more  than  2,000;  and  it  is  seldom  now  that  the 
demand  for  novels  carries  them  to  a  2d.  Edition.  The  novels  of 
Marryatt89  and  Ainsworth  90  seldom  exceed  1500.  Most  of  the 
English  reprints  are  less  than  1200.  Nothing,  in  short,  but  the 
great  popularity  of  an  author  will  secure  the  publication  of  a 
novel  now.  Perhaps,  my  influence  as  a  friend  and  an  Editor  would 
induce   Lea   &    Blanchard,    the    largest    publishers    we   have,   to 


88  Joseph  Holt  Ingraham  (1809-1860),  American  novelist. 

89  Frederick  Marryat  (1792-1848),  popular  novelist. 

80  W.  Harrison  Ainsworth  (1805-1882),  popular  British  novelist. 
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take  up  Nott's  book,  and  this  could  be  done  in  no  other  way  than 
by  giving  them  one  half  of  the  profits,  they  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility of  costs.  Now,  these  profits  will  be  very  small,  as  you  will 
readily  conjecture  when  I  tell  you  that  we  could  not  hope  that 
they  would  venture  an  edition  of  more  than  1500  copies.  The 
cost  of  such  a  work,  2  vols,  would  be  $1000.  Its  success  is  very 
problematical,  and  success,  now-a-days  implies  nothing  better  than 
a  sale  of  the  1st  Edition.  It  must  be  a  very  extraordinary  work 
that  would  run  to  a  second.  Now,  for  my  suggestion,  which  will 
recognize  my  professional  exactions  &  relieve  Nott's  family  from 
any  obligations.  If  these  particulars  which  I  have  stated  be  correct, 
— and  you  have  my  word  of  honor  for  it — it  follows  that  something 
of  the  success  of  the  first  Edition  would  depend  upon  the  popu- 
larity of  my  name.  Speaking  cautiously,  I  would  say  to  you  that, 
putting  Columbia  out  of  the  question,  the  chief  sale  would  be 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  am  its  Editor.  I  am  loth  to  speak  so 
egotistically,  but  I  speak  conscientiously,  and  I  believe  with  perfect 
truth.  Now,  if  I  undertake  the  finishing  which  I  would  not  do 
unless  I  saw  some  prospect  of  immediately  publishing,  it  would 
be  perhaps  the  most  equitable  arrangement,  after  yielding  to  the 
publishers  their  moietie  of  the  profits,  to  divide  the  remainder 
equally  between  the  author's  family  &  the  Editor.  This,  however, 
is  assuming  that  I  have  any  work  to  do;  for  if  the  story  were 
complete,  I  should  be  pleased  to  give  it  any  benefit  which  my 
name  as  Editor  would  confer,  and  content  myself  with  no  other 
reward  than  the  pleasure  of  having  served  those  whom  I  esteem, 
and  paid  my  little  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  person  whom  I  had 
every  disposition  to  regard  with  kindness  &  respect.  If  the  work 
is  sent  me  in  Barnwell,  &  you  might  take  charge  of  it,  I  will 
examine  it  in  the  fall,  and  state  frankly  to  De  Saussure  91  all  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  am  brought  by  the  perusal.  As  for  com- 
pensation from  the  family  understand  me  as  saying  positively  that 
I  could  not  think  of  receiving  it ! 

Carroll92  did  not  consult  me  on  the  subject  of  his  candidacy 
for  Congress.  He  simply  declared  himself  to  have  consented  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  certain  friends  in  and  about  Buford's 
Bridge.93  Under  these  circumstances  I  could  say  nothing,  except 


91  William  F.  DeSaussure,  Columbia,  S.  C,  attorney. 

92  Charles  Rivers  Carroll.  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Carrolls. 

93  The  Buford's  Bridge  Community  is  located  in  the  eastern  part  of  what 
was  old  Barnwell  District.  It  took  its  name  from  a  Mr.  Buford,  the  builder  of 
a  bridge  over  the  Big  Saltkehatchie    (Saltketcher)    at  this  point. 
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to  wish  him  success,  which  I  did  heartily;  for,  though  I  should 
have  expressed  my  doubts  of  the  prospect,  had  he  consulted  me, 
I  have  every  desire,  from  an  old  intimacy,  to  promote  all  his 
honorable  wishes.  My  notion  would  have  been,  and  is,  that  he 
has  been  premature,  as  well  in  reference  to  the  impending  alter- 
ation in  our  representative  ratios,  as  in  respect  to  his  own  position 
in  the  Congressional  districts.  There,  I  apprehend,  he  is  too 
little  known  to  be  successful,  should  any  strong  man  oppose  him. 
Out  of  Barnwell,  I  fancy  he  is  not  personally  much  known  to 
the  people.  But,  on  this  subject,  I  can  properly  have  no  opinion  — 
certainly  none  of  any  value ; — for  I  go  but  seldom  from  home  and 
know  but  little  except  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  may  be 
well  to  say,  however,  that  Carroll  was  of  opinion  that  Butler  94 
had  declared  his  purpose  to  withdraw  from  the  canvas  at  the  close 
of  the  present  session.  Such  was  the  information  which  he  had 
received  and  which  he  conveyed  to  me  at  the  moment  when  he 
announced  himself  as  already  in  the  field.  I  am  also  of  the  impres- 
sion that  the  inevitable  pending  change  in  our  Congressional  dis- 
tricts had  escaped  his  memory  at  the  time  when  he  consented  to 
run.  At  all  events  he  resolves  to  withdraw  from  Legislature 
and  I  suspect  the  annunciation  of  Reynolds,95  is  in  fact,  the  an- 
nunciation of  his  successor.  He  is,  I  believe,  latterly  intimate  with 
Reynolds,  and  may  have  suggested  to  him  to  take  the  field,  —  a 
suggestion  which  he  made  last  winter  to  myself,  and  which  I  met 
with  an  explicit  declaration  of  unwillingness.  I  should  like  to 
hear  your  views  on  the  subject  of  our  future  distribution  of 
Congressional  districts.  The  arrangement  at  home  will  be  one 
calculated  to  bring  about  much  soreness  &  heartburning.  It  would 
not  be  unlikely,  if  our  representation  was  reduced  to  5  —  that 
Beaufort,  Colleton,  Barnwell,  Orangeburg  &  Lexington  would 
form  a  district  —  what  a  muss  then  to  satisfy  the  great  men 
particularly  of  the  two  first  named  Districts,  for  Barnwell,  Orange- 
burg, &  Lexington  would  be  always  sufficient,  united  to  control 


94  Sampson  H.  Butler  (1803-1848)  began  his  law  practice  in  Edgefield,  but 
moved  to  Barnwell  where  he  was  a  practicing  lawyer.  He  represented  Barn- 
well in  the  State  House  of  Representatives  from  1834  to  1836  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1840.  The  Mercury  for  Nov.  30,  1841,  in  a  legislative 
report  signed  "S"  stated :  "It  is  rumored  that  the  Hon.  Sampson  H.  Butler  will 
shortly  resign  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 
...  In  this  event  .  .  .  Mr.  Trotti  will  be  a  candidate  for  Congress  and  will  be 
opposed  by  Mr.  C.  R.  Carroll  of  Barnwell  District." 

95  Dr.  W.  S.  Reynolds,  of  Barnwell  District.  His  home  was  Fairmount, 
near  Blackville.  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Reynolds  brothers. 
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the  others.  Then,  I  suppose  we  might  put  Charleston,  Georgetown, 
Williamsburgh,  Marion  &  Enoree  together,  —  Richland,  Sumter, 
Darlington,  Kershaw,  Marlborough  &  Chesterfield  another  — 
Edgefield,  Newberry,  Abbeville,  Laurens,  Anderson  &  Pickens 
a  fourth,  —  the  5th  would  be  formed  out  of  Greenville,  Spartan- 
burg, Union,  York,  Chester,  Fairfield  &  Lancaster.  Suppose  this, 
or  any  other  combination,  and  what  a  bobbing  &  commotion  takes 
place.  What  a  serious  effect  it  will  have  upon  certain  of  our 
popular  leaders  in  single  districts.  How  completely  it  will  tend  to 
demolish  the  importance  of  one  set,  and  elevate  that  of  another. 
Where  would  Richland  &  Beaufort  and  Pendleton  &  Edgefield 
be  the  while?  Have  the  bright  stars  in  these  regions  surveyed  the 
prospect,  and  do  they  pale  at  the  coming  events.  There  is  a  sort 
of  natural  division  which  may  be  made  of  the  State  into  5  districts 
more  in  accordance  perhaps  with  geographical  &  numerical  requi- 
sitions though  I  am  not  certain  on  this  last  particular.  Run  your 
Eye  over  the  map  &  see  how  naturally  the  thing  is  done  Let 
the  lower  line  of  Abbeville,  of  Laurens  be  pursued,  —  continue 
so  as  to  take  in  the  districts  of  Union,  Chester  &  York,  and 
this  gives  us  the  Granite  District,  including  9  Districts  viz: 
those  of  Abbeville,  Union,  Chester,  York,  Spartanburg,  Greenville, 
Pickens  &  Anderson.  Let  the  Santee  then  be  a  dividing  line  be- 
ginning at  Nelson's  Ferry  below,  and  ascending  to  the  Wateree, 
pursuing  that  river  to  the  point  where  the  districts  of  Kershaw 
&  Fairfield  meet  with  the  Richland  line,  —  pursuing  the  Richland 
line  until  it  meets  the  Broad,  ascending  the  Broad  until  it  meets 
Union,  then  following  the  line  of  Newberry,  and  crossing  to  the 
Savannah  River  so  as  to  take  in  Edgefield.  Let  the  footline  of 
this  District  be  the  lower  edges  of  Orangeburg  &  Barnwell.  This 
will  give  you  the  Southern  Middle  Congressional  District,  com- 
prising six  Districts  viz :  Richland,  Lexington,  Newberry,  Edge- 
field, Barnwell,  Orangeburg.  The  Northern  middle  district  will 
then  contain  6  districts  viz :  Sumter,  Darlington,  Kershaw, 
Chesterfield,  Fairfield  &  Lancaster.  The  northern  Atlantic  District 
will  contain  Georgetown,  Horry,  Williamsburg,  Marlborough 
&  Marion. — The  Southern  Atlantic  District  will  comprise  3 — viz : 
Charleston,  Colleton,  Beaufort.  You  will  perceive  by  a  review  of 
the  map  that  this  is  about  as  near  an  equal  geographical  division 
as  can  be  made  consistent  with  the  old  landmarks  so  as  to  form 
5  Con.  districts.  The  approximation,  numerically,  you  will  find  to 
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be  also  as  near  as  we  can  come  consistently  with  any  equality  of 
territory.  Let  us  compare  the  division  in  this  particular. 


Northern  Middle  District 

Granite  or  Mountain  District 

Sumter 

30,000 

Abbeville 

30,000 

Darlington 

15,000 

Laurens 

20,000 

Kershaw 

15,000 

Union 

17,000 

Chesterfield 

10,000 

Chester 

17,000 

Fairfield 

21,000 

York 

17,000 

Lancaster 

10,000 
101  000 

101 

J.  \J  L  }\J\J\J 

Brought  up 

101,000 

Spartanburg 

21,000 

Greenville 

16,000 

Pickens 

14,000 

Anderson 

17,000 

1  60  f)f)C\ 

TWa1 

Now,  compare  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  State,  the  granite 
&  the  Atlantic  Districts  and  you  will  see  how  nearly  this  arrange- 
ment equalizes  the  political  importance  both  in  numerical  &  geo- 
graphical [respects.]  Compare,  then,  in  the  same  respects  the 
Southern  [Middle]  &  the  Northern  Middle  districts  and  the 
equality  is  [apparent].  My  figures  are  taken  from  an  old  census, 
&  as  you  see  [without]  the  fractions.  Think  over  the  matter  & 
write  me  what  you  [conclude]. 


Southern  Atlantic  District 
Charleston  88,000 
Beaufort  40,000 
Colleton  30,000 
1 58,000 


Northern  Atlantic  Dist. 
Georgetown  21,000 
Marion  13,000 
Marlborough  10,000 
Williamsb  11,000 
Horry  6,000 
61,000 


Southern  Middle  District 
Richland  15,000 
Lexington  10,000 
Newberry  18,000 
Edgefield  31,000 
Barnwell  21,000 
Orangeburgh  20,000 
115,000 

I  have  scarcely  left  myself  room  to  say  how  much  I  value  that 
favorable  opinion  which  makes  you  desirous  that  I  should  go  into 
the  Legislature.  I  need  not  say,  mon  ami,  that  the  approving 
voice  of  my  fellow  citizens  is  always  grateful  to  me,  and  I  should 
be  proud  (were  it  prudent  for  me  to  think  of  political  life)  to 
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receive  their  suffrages.  But  circumstances  do  not  permit  this.  I 
am  not  my  own  master.  I  am  in  debt.  I  have  no  leisure,  &, 
harrassed  as  I  sometimes  am,  lack  the  necessary  spirit  for 
politics.  Were  there  any  public  exigencies,  and  did  the  community 
in  which  I  live,  insist  on  the  sacrifice,  I  should  deem  it  a  duty, 
to  go  into  the  forum  &  the  Council  House,  as  much  so  as  it 
would  be  my  duty,  though  no  military  man,  to  take  the  field 
against  an  approaching  foe.  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  man,  living 
under  a  representative  Government,  has  a  right  to  withhold  him- 
self from  the  duties  of  state,  whenever  there  is  a  call  made  upon 
him,  at  least  for  a  reasonable  portion  of  his  time.  But  the  call 
should  be  from  without  not  from  within.  He  should  obey  the 
voice  of  duty  not  of  vanity  or  his  own  ambitious  heart,  —  unless 
there  is  something  to  be  done,  &  he  feels  that  he  alone  can  do  it. 
Let  our  friend  Reynolds  buckle  on  his  armor  and  go  forth 
conquering  &  to  conquer.  We,  my  friend,  who  know  how  much 
these  things  are  vanity,  can  smile  at  these  toils  which  men  impose 
upon  themselves  (possibly  to  be  laughed  at)  and  wait  our  time 
to  be  really  useful  —  for  that,  after  all,  &  before  all,  is  the  genuine 
object  of  real  ambition.  —  Oh!  touching  the  oration  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  got  through  yours,96  which  I  take  it  must  be  good ; 
for,  as  you  are  sick  of  it,  and  disparage  it,  I  assume  it  has  cost 
you  some  painstaking.  When  you  come  to  Barnwell  C.  H.  bring 
mine  with  you.  You  may  have  seen  two  extracts  from  it  which  I 
have  elaborated  &  entitled  "The  Ages  of  Gold  &  Iron"  and  "The 
Good  Farmer."  They  were  printed  in  "The  Ladies  Companion", 
and  yield  me  about  $50.  I  doubt  if  there  is  anything  else  in  the 
performance  which  is  worth  taking  out,  but  if  there  is,  &  it  can 
be  turned  to  account  I  shall  be  sure  to  make  them  available.  There 
are  many  topics  upon  which  I  might  chatter  to  you,  but  you 
see  the  penalty  you  incur  from  having  provoked  so  much  already. 
I  will  be  merciful  &  spare  you.  —  What  think  you  of  Preston97 
now,  and  speaking  of  Preston  what  of  the  affair  between  Young 
Brooks  and  Wigfall.98  —  if  settled  or  like  to  be. 

Yours  ever  faithfully 

Gen.  J.  H.  Hammond  W.  G.  Simms 


96  The  Mercury  for  Nov.  29,  1841,  announced  that  Hammond  had  delivered 
an  oration  before  the  Agricultural  Society. 

97  See  introductory  sketch  of  William  C.  Preston. 

98  Louis  Trezevant  Wigfall,  soon  after  his  admission  to  the  Edgefield  bar  in 
1839,  engaged  in  bitter  political  feuds,  culminating  in  a  duel  with  Preston  S. 
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117:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Sep.  10  [1841]" 
My  dear  Lawson 

That  you  are  one  of  the  worthiest  of  friends  is  a  sufficient 
offset  to  the  melancholy  truth  that  you  are  one  of  the  most 
forgetful  of  correspondents.  It  is  because  I  value  you  so  much  as 
a  friend  that  I  am  half  inclined  to  be  angry  with  you  as  a  cor- 
respondent; but  the  love  I  feel  for  you  in  the  former,  softens  the 
rage  with  which  you  inspire  me  in  the  latter  character.  He  who 
is  substantially  valuable  may  be  permitted  sometimes  to  forego 
his  assurances  to  this  effect.  Still,  I  do  think,  that  you  are  suffering 
the  flesh  to  obtain  the  ascendency.  I  suspect  you  are  getting  fat, 
and  sleep  too  soon  in  the  evening  &  too  late  in  the  mornings. 
Gardes  vous  —  for  such  practice  is  physically  evil.  I  say  nothing 
here  of  its  hurtfulness  to  friendship.  —  I  truly  rejoice  to  hear  that 
your  little  family  does  well  &  continues  healthy.  I  who  have  lost 
two  children  in  less  than  four  years,  may  well  assure  you  how 
much  reason  you  have  to  be  thankful.  Finer  children  no  one  ever 
had  than  yourself  —  do  not  spoil  them  if  you  would  be  happy 
yourself  &  make  them  so.  They  are  equally  lovely  &  intelligent. 
Show  your  gratitude  to  God  for  these  blessings  by  carefully 
training  them  in  obedience,  in  simplicity  &  industry — but  obedience 
first. — Augusta  will  be  in  New  York  most  probably  about  the  8th. 
of  October.  I  have  given  instructions  that  she  be  placed  under 
your  charge.  To  herself  I  have  written  to  the  effect  that  she  is  to 
remain  with  you  while  she  is  in  N.  Y.  unless  for  a  day  or  two 
to  be  spent  with  Wetmore's  family  and  Mrs.  Sherwood.  On  or 
about  the  15th.  Oct.  I  should  like  her  to  sail  for  home.  Of  course 
a  few  days  will  make  no  difference  and  something  depends  upon 
those  to  whom  you  entrust  her.  It  is  barely  possible  that  I  may 
come  on  for  her.  I  am  to  finish  "Beauchampe"  before  I  can  depart 
and  this  may  keep  me  until  the  1st.  or  10th.  October.100  I  am 
very  much  behind  hand.  It  was  to  have  been  prepared  by  August. 


Brooks.  Wigfall  left  South  Carolina  in  1848,  subsequently  representing  Texas 
in  both  the  United  States  Senate  and  the  Confederate  Congress.  Preston  S. 
Brooks  subsequently  attained  notoriety  for  his  attack  on  Senator  Charles 
Sumner.  Ulysses  R.  Brooks,  South  Carolina  Bench  and  Bar.  Columbia,  S.  C. : 
The  State  Co.,  1908.  Vol.  I,  pp.  106-107. 

99  Dated  by  Augusta's  return  to  New  York  in  October.  See  letter  of  Sept. 
24,  1841. 

100  See  letter  of  Aug.  16,  1841. 
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The  publishers  have  announced  it  long  ago;  but  I  have  had  so 
much  sickness  &  night  watching  that  for  two  months  I  could  do 
little  or  nothing.  For  a  month,  I  never  went  to  bed  one  night, 
for  more  than  an  hour.  And  all  to  end  in  death !  —  I  should  wish, 
if  possible,  that  Augusta  would  come  with  Mrs.  Allen.  I  will  either 
remit  you  money  for  her  necessary  expenses,  or  get  you  to  draw 
on  me  at  sight.  Take  care  that  the  expences  should  be  moderate, 
mon  ami,  for  I  am  contracting  as  much  as  I  can  the  present  year 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  have  freedom  the  next.  As  I  fear  the 
Wilmington  route  would  not  be  free  from  country  fever  in  Oc- 
tober, I  should  prefer  a  good  ship  direct.  But  of  course  you  will 
be  regulated  by  the  desires  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  entrust 
her.  But  I  will  write  you  again  on  this  head.  To  Wetmore  I  will 
write  in  a  few  days.  I  owe  him  a  letter.  I  think  with  you  that 
he  has  been  wasting  for  years  the  abilities  of  a  valuable  mind  on  a 
set  of  the  most  selfish  politicians  in  the  world.  I  trust  that  he 
will  grow  wise  on  this  head  before  it  be  utterly  too  late.  I  note 
what  you  say  of  your  scribblings  with  some  dissent;  but  the 
subject  is  not  one  to  be  discussed  in  a  letter.  Why  do  you  not 
publish  your  Halleck  &  the  rest.101  Modify  the  harsher  parts  of 
your  notice  of  Halleck,  and  it  will  do  well.  In  a  short  time,  I  sup- 
pose, you  will  see  a  new  work  of  mine,  told  in  the  first  person, 
called  'Confession  or  the  Blind  Heart.'  It  is  an  experiment  &  a 
dangerous  one.  A  portion  of  it  was  written  some  10  years  ago, 
and  I  think  read  to  you.  You  may  recognize.  'Beauchampe'  will 
be  a  very  copious  work  —  I  can  at  present  give  you  no  idea  of  it. 
I  have  near  500  pages  foolscap  written  of  it,  and  will  have  to 
write  250  more.  I  average  from  15  to  20  pages  per  diem  —  write 
like  steam,  recklessly,  perhaps  thoughtlessly  —  can  give  you  no 
idea  of  the  work.  Scarcely  have  any  myself.  Give  me  godspeed, 
soon  to  get  through  with  it.  It  is  now  while  I  write  2  P.  M.  and 
I  have  written  17  pages  since  breakfast.  I  should  like  you  to  look 
at  the  things  I  have  been  sending  to  the  Companion  102  —  you 
might  see  them  in  the  Library.  Does  Forrest  come  south  this 
winter?  Pray  give  him,  Bryant,  Wetmore  my  respects.  I  will  be 
glad  to  recieve  either  or  all  of  them  in  Barnwell.  We  move  to  the 
country  about  the  1st.  November.  Our  city  is  now  cool,  and  has 
been  very  healthy  all  summer.  My  wife  who  is  still  feeble  &  sad, 


101  See  note  14,  May  14,  1840. 

102  See  note  81,  August  16,  1841. 
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sends  her  respects  to  you,  and  love  to  Mrs.  L.  &  Caroline.  Our 
second  surviving  child  is  now  2  years  old,  &  very  promising.  We 
are  grateful  to  God  for  having  spared  us  so  much.  That  you  may 
keep  yours  ever,  my  dear  Lawson,  is  the  prayer  of 

Yrs  faithfully 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L. 

118:  To  Jam^s  Lawson 

Charleston,  Sep  23.   [1841]103 
My  dear  Lawson 

Enclosed  I  send  you  a  small  packet  of  Letters  which  you  will 
oblige  me  by  handing  Mr.  Sherwood.  He  will  forward  them. 
Augusta  is  expected  in  N.  Y.  about  the  8th  or  10th  Oct.  I  have,  — 
at  the  urgent  entreaties  of  Mr.  Sherwood's  family,  consented  that 
she  shall  divide  her  time  between  them  &  you,  equally.  The  first 
part  of  her  time  in  N.  Y.  with  them.  The  last  with  you.  This 
arrangement  will  better  accord  with  the  task  you  so  kindly  as- 
sumed, of  procuring  her  a  protecting  friend  in  coming  South. 
You  will  please  draw  on  me,  instant er,  for  any  money  which  you 
may  happen  to  expend  for  this  object.  Mr.  C.  R.  Brewster,10* 
the  gentleman  who  will  hand  you  this  packet,  is  married  to  a 
relation  of  my  wife.  He  will  probably  bring  on  to  the  South  with 
him  a  sister  about  the  very  time  that  Augusta  will  be  ready.  I  do 
not  wish  her  to  stay  longer  than  the  17th.,  but  of  course  her 
movements  will  be  governed  entirely  by  those  of  the  person  in 
whose  escort  she  comes.  This  matter  I  leave  to  your  discretion. 
I  should  be  equally  willing  that  she  should  come  with  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Allen  or  Mr.  Brewster  &  his  sister;  but  I  should  prefer  that  if 
any  other  good  opportunity  offers  that  she  should  come  with  that, 
rather  than  stay  longer  than  the  17th.  Oct.  In  haste,  Yr. 

Friend,  faithful  ever 

W.  G.  S. 
J-L. 


103  Dated  by  Augusta's  arrival  in  New  York.  See  letter  of  Sept.  24,  1841. 

104  Charles  Royal  Brewster,  a  native  of  Maine,  came  to  Charleston  in  1831 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1833.  Mrs.  Brewster  was  Anna  Rebecca  Prentiss, 
half  first  cousin  to  Mrs.  Simms'  grandfather.  The  Brewsters  and  the  Simmses 
sat  in  adjoining  pews  at  St.  Paul's. 
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119:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Sep.  24  [1841]105 
New  York 

Dear  Sir 

This  letter  will  be  handed  you  by  my  friend  &  connection,  Mr. 
C.  R.  Brewster  of  Charleston.  He  is  on  a  brief  visit  to  your  city 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  with  him  his  sister.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  date  of  his  return  will  be  such  as  will  enable 
you  to  prepare  my  daughter  to  return  with  him.  In  which  event, 
I  have  his  assurance  that  the  charge  of  her  will  not  be  disagreeable 
to  him.  On  this  head,  however,  the  discretion  is  with  you,  as  I 
have  no  wish  to  interfere  with  any  of  your  previous  arrangements. 
Mr.  Brewster  is  a  lawyer  of  the  Charleston  Bar.  I  take  for  granted 
that  you  will  find  it  pleasant  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Any 
attention  which  he  may  recieve  at  your  hands  will  be  cordially 
reciprocated  by  mine,  and  gratefully  remembered  by  me. 

Ever  faithfully 
Yr  friend  &  servt 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

120:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Oct.  13  [1841]106 
My  dear  Lawson, 

I  leave  to  you  all  discretionary  power  in  the  case  of  Augusta, 
taking  for  granted  that  you  will  do  for  her  safety  &  good  that 
which  I  hold  myself  prepared,  when  required,  &  if  able,  to  do 
for  your  dear  little  flock !  Only,  I  do  not  wish  her  to  linger  in 
N.  Y.  if  possible  more  than  a  week  after  her  arrival.  Whatever 
money  you  may  be  required  to  expend  for  her,  draw  on  me  for 
as  soon  as  you  will. 

I  thought  I  had  satisfied  all  the  inquiries  of  Mr.  Griswold  in 
a  double  letter  which  I  wrote  him  in  compliance  with  his  requi- 


106  Dated  by  reference  to  Mr.  Brewster  in  letter  of  Sept.  23. 
106  Dated  by  discussion  of  Augusta's  arrival  in   New  York.   See  letter  of 
Sept.  24. 
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sitions,  and  to  which  he  has  yielded  no  manner  of  response.107 
I  fancy  I  answered  everyone  of  his  questions,  and,  at  the  close, 
referred  him  to  you  as  one  who  had  been  engaged  in  making 
researches  into  the  matter  before  him.  Of  my  exact  age  there  is 
some  doubt.  All  my  parents  &  early  relatives  are  dead  &  our  family 
Bible  is  lost,  —  supposed  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  My  own  impres- 
sion, from  memory,  is  that  I  am  now  35 — having  been  born 
the  17th  April,  —  I  think —  1806.  I  have  had  some  difficulty  in 
fixing  this  date  and  it  differs  somewhat  by  a  year  or  two,  from 
my  impressions  entertained  two  years  ago.  I  have  given  you  the 
most  protracted  estimate  of  my  "date  of  years,"  which  is  within 
possible  limits.  I  can  be  no  more  than  that  —  possibly  less.  My 
present  impression,  arising  from  coincidental  dates,  is  that  I  am 
35,  and  that  I  was  born  in  1806. 

Touching  any  confession  of  the  authorship  of  R.  H.  my  notion 
is  that  to  make  it  now  would  be  premature;  but  your  course  is 
easy.  You  can  describe  them  as  imputed  works,  about  which 
there  is  no  legal  certainty,  there  is  sufficient  that  is  moral  to 
leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  of  a  biographer,  and  that  you  do  not 
hesitate  to  refer  them  to  me.  I  give  you  here  the  list  of  my  publi- 
cations in  the  order  in  which  they  appeared.  "Lyrical  &  Other 
Poems  1  vol  —  Early  Lays  1  vol  —  The  Vision  of  Cortes  1  vol  — 
the  Tri-Color.  Vol  1  —  Atalantis  1  Vol.  —  All  these  are  poetry, 
published  when  I  was  18 — 20 — to  24.  Then  followed  Martin 
Faber  &c  2  vols.  The  Book  of  my  Lady — 1  Vol — Guy  Rivers  2 
vol.  The  Yemassee  2  vol.  the  Partisan  2  vol.  Mellichampe  2  vol. 
Pelayo  2  vol.  Carl  Werner  &c  2  vol.  Southern  Passages  &  Pictures 

1  vol.  The  Damsel  of  Darien  2  vol.  History  of  South  Carolina  1 
vol.  the  Kinsmen  2  vols.  Confession,  or  the  Blind  Heart  2  vols, 
(now  in  press) .  To  those  you  may  add  the  imputed  works  "R.  H." 

2  vols.  B.  B.  2  vols,  and  Beauchampe,  2  vols,  (now  in  hand  & 
probably  will  be  published  in  Nov.)  I  have  on  hand  the  M.  S. 
of  another  work  entitled  "The  last  Days  of  the  Goth",  in  2  vol. 
being  a  sequel  to  Pelayo,  —  the  work  which  was  lost  so  long 
&  has  now  only  recently  been  restored  to  me.  You,  perhaps,  better 
than  anyone  else,  can  say  what  unpublished  resources  I  have  in 
prose  &  verse,  romance,  narrative  &  tragedy  —  enough  probably 

107  See  introductory  sketch  of  Rufus  W.  Griswold.  The  letter  to  Griswold 
here  mentioned,  dated  June  20,  1841,  came  to  our  attention  after  this  volume 
had  gone  into  galley  proof.  It  will  appear  with  other  late  acquisitions  in  an 
appendix  to  the  completed  work. 
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to  fill  20  vols  more  &  the  best  part  possibly  of  what  I  have  written. 
Besides,  you  know  what  my  contributions  have  been  to  Annual, 
Magazine  Review  &  Newspaper.  I  have  not  mentioned  my  Review 
of  Miss  Martineau  &  Slavery,  nor  of  Mrs.  Trollope  —  with  my 
contributions  to  the  Knickerbocker,  Am.  Mon.  Mag.  South.  Lit. 
Mess  &c.  you  are  familiar.  In  nearly  all  the  Southern  magazines 
I  have  been  a  conspicuous  writer.  Of  my  habits  of  thought, 
analysis,  study,  reflection  &  utterance,  you  are  as  good  a  judge 
as  any  I  know.  If  you  will  give  yourself  time,  you  can  do  the 
notice  well.  I  fear  nothing  but  your  rashness  &  impatience.  I 
recommend  to  you  to  let  Wetmore  peruse  what  you  say  of  both 
of  us,  and  harken  to  his  suggestions.  He  is  a  more  prudent  man 
than  you.  I  wish,  if  you  see  Mr.  Griswold  shortly,  you  would 
endeavor  to  ascertain  if  he,  or  Mr.  Roberts  answered  my  letters 
written  to  the  two,  the  one  as  Ed.  the  other  as  proprietor  of  the 
Boston  Notion.  They  have  not  treated  me  well.  I  have  seen  your 
Laconics  in  the  Messenger  &  read  them  with  pleasure.108  They 
are  piquant  &  lively.  I  half  suspected  they  were  yours,  &  still 
farther  half  suspect  that  you  took  the  notion  from  my  skeleton 
essays  in  the  Companion.  The  Knickerbocker  for  Octr.  has  not 
reached  us  yet.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  you  do  not  underrate 
Cowper.  In  drawing  upon  me,  let  your  reference  be  to  "S.  Hart, 
Sen.  Bookseller"  —  as  I  am  not  a  business  man,  this  will  facilitate 
operations.  Augusta  probably  has  her  pocket  money  —  you  will 
enquire  of  her  &  provide  her.  If  she  comes  on  board  ship  send  me 
a  couple  of  barrels  apples  at  the  same  time.  My  best  respects  to 
all,  with  Mrs.  S's  to  your  wife  &  Caroline.  I  will  write  you  again 
shortly. 

Yrs 

W.  G.  S. 

I  will  send  you  the  Southern  Magazines,  and  if  you  will  send 
anything  for  either  of  them,  they  will  be  gratefully  accepted. — Mr. 
Brewster  is  a  Yankee  —  a  very  worthy  man  I  believe,  —  though 
dull  —  who  married  a  cousin  of  my  wife.  —  I  have  been  very  busy 
on  Beauchampe  —  writing  myself  half  blind  &  not  done  yet.  It  will 
be  the  most  voluminous  of  my  books  —  exceeding  in  M.  S.  700 
pages  already. 

W.  G.  S. 


108  Probably  "Prose  and  Verse.   From  an  Amateur's   Portfolio,"  S.  L.  M. 
VII  (Oct.  1841),  733-735. 
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121 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Oct.  15.  [1841]109 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have  ordered  to  be  sent  to  you,  two  of  our  Southern  Periodi- 
cals, from  the  beginning.  The  first  of  these  is  the  "Magnolia", 
commenced  in  Savannah  in  January  last  —  the  second  is  the 
"Companion"  put  forth  in  Macon  this  month  for  the  first  time. 
You  will  find  yourself  credited  with  one  year's  subn  on  both  of 
these.  The  'Magnolia,'  to  save  postage  which  would  be  great  on 
some  9  or  10  Nos.,  will  be  sent  by  some  packet  ship  to  New  York. 
I  trust  that  these  will  amuse  &  interest  you.  They  contain  some 
good  things  though  scarcely  a  fair  sample  of  what  might  be  done 
in  the  South  with  good  Editorial  management.  I  have  said  to 
the  Ed'rs,  in  a  letter,  that  you  are  a  stout  master  of  offence  & 
can  do  good  service  equally  in  prose  &  verse,  and  that  it  would 
be  no  unwise  condescension  to  bow  to  you  civilly  and  say,  "Re- 
member Boots,  yer  honor!"  Doubtless  you  will  hear  of  them.  I  do 
not  know  whether  I  ever  told  you  that  I  studied  the  law,  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice  and  did  so  for  something  like  a  year ;  mingling 
together  the  usually  small  labors  of  a  young  atty.  with  the  more 
pleasant  employment  of  contributing  to  Literary  Magazines,  and 
the  albums  of  young  Misses.  Then  followed  my  embarking  in 
politics,  and  editing  a  daily  newspaper,  of  the  delights  of  which 
occupation  you  can  form  no  incorrect  idea.  You  know  something 
of  my  industry  in  this  capacity  —  of  my  ability  I  can  say  nothing 
myself.  I  look  back  with  some  surprise  &  mortification  to  the 
period,  and  remember  it  only  for  my  extreme  unfitness  by  study 
and  experience  for  such  a  station.  I  also  remember  it  for  the 
frequent  rashness  with  which  I  expressed  myself  in  reference 
equally  to  men  &  measures.  Prior  to  this  however,  I  had  more 
than  once  been  engaged  in  editing  Literary  Journals.  My  Editorial 
career  (in  letters)  commenced  when  I  was  yet  quite  short  of 
eighteen.  I  am  not  sure,  now,  that  the  forum  was  not  my  proper 
sphere.  My  ardor,  and  great  fluency  of  expression,  not  to  speak 
of  a  certain  promptitude  of  thought  which  I  flatter  myself  I  pos- 
sess, with  much  readiness  of  resource,  and  a  strong  metaphysical 
as  well  as  imaginative  tendency — seem,  to  my  mind,  to  have  des- 

109  Dated  by  the  beginning  of  the  Magnolia  in  Savannah,  in  Jan.,  1841,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  the  Family  Companion,  on  Oct.  15,  1841. 
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tined  me  to  some  such  employment, — and  perhaps,  I  may  appear 
in  that  field  yet!  Several  of  my  best  friends  have  been  urging 
political  life  upon  me.  Enough  on  this  topic.  My  purpose  in  writ- 
ing is  simply  to  make  you  fully  at  home  on  the  subject. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  Augusta  is,  by  this  time,  in  New  York. 
My  wish  is  that  she  should  divide  her  time  equally  between 
yourself  &  Mr.  Sherwood's  family,  who  desire  it.  But  I  do  not 
wish  her  to  remain  more  than  a  week  or  ten  days  in  N.  Y.  For 
we  propose  to  leave  for  the  plantation  by  the  first  Nov.  and  her 
non-arrival,  before  that  time,  will  be  an  inconvenience  and  may 
disturb  our  arrangements.  I  am  almost  done  my  'Beauchampe'.  I 
see  the  end.  I  do  not  care  to  be  Enounced  as  the  author  of  this 
series,  —  not  openly  &  positively  (you  may  impute  &  suspect  as 
you  please)  — until  I  have  finished  a  fourth  of  the  set,  which  I 
propose  to  inscribe  to  you  —  if  you  will  permit  such  a  thing,  and 
if  you  do  not  fear  that  it  may  affect  you  among  your  men  of 
trade.  You  can  think  the  matter  over  &  speak  to  me  in  confidence. 
I  shall  probably  commence  such  a  work  this  winter.  Do  sound 
Forrest  as  to  his  desire  for  a  tragedy  from  me.  I  seriously  think 
to  devote  myself  to  such  a  performance,  so  as  to  have  it  ready 
by  May  —  provided  there  be  any  prospect  of  its  compensating  me 
for  my  labor.  Is  he  really  willing  to  recieve  such  a  thing,  —  and 
will  he  strive  to  play  it  if  possible  —  and,  if  he  does  what  is  likely 
to  be  the  author's  compensation?  Do  not  offend  or  annoy  him 
on  the  point,  but  learn  what  you  can,  without  committing  me  or 
troubling  him.  My  wife  sends  love  to  Mrs.  L.  &  Miss  D.  My 
best  regards  to  them  also,  —  and  kisses  for  Augusta  from  her 
Mother,  sister  &  myself,  if  she  be  with  you. 

Yrs 
W.  G.  S. 

122:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Oct.  16.  [1841]110 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  despatched  a  Letter  to  you  yesterday,  containing,  as  I  fancied, 
everything  on  the  subject  of  myself  which  I  could  recal  for  your 

110  Simms  erroneously  dated  this  letter  Nov.  16:  it  is  postmarked  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  Oct.  17.  The  year  is  established  by  his  reference  to  his  letter  of 
Oct.  15. 
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use.  Your  letter  recieved  today,  suggests  one  or  two  inquiries 
farther,  which,  as  you  attach  some  importance  to  them,  I  will 
attempt  to  answer.  My  impression  is  that  I  was  about  eight  years 
old  when  I  rhymed  an  address  for  my  class  to  the  schoolmaster, 
on  the  old  text  — 

"Pray  master,  pray  master,  be  courteous  &  kind, 

To  all  the  good  fellows  &c." 
The  object  was  to  solicit  a  longer  term  of  holiday  at  Christmas 
than  he  contemplated;  and  the  old  address  needed  to  be  adapted 
to  our  particular  case.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  with  my  wonted 
independence  I  made  an  entirely  new  one.  Of  this  stuff,  I  have 
scarcely  any  recollection.  At  the  close  of  the  war  of  1815  I  was 
somewhere  between  8  &  9  and  busied  myself  in  versifying  the 
events  of  the  war.  The  battles  of  New  Orleans — the  affairs  between 
the  Hornet  &  Peacock — Constitution  &  Guerriere  were  all  put  into 
verse,  and  actually  stitched  into  a  little  book  which  I  devoted 
to  this  purpose.  So  early  were  my  attempts  at  book  making. 
Portions  of  this  doggerel  were  destroyed  within  the  last  ten  years. 
I  think  my  first  verses  were  put  into  the  newspaper  when  I  was 
fifteen.  I  remember  some  that  were  published  with  the  figures 
(16)  as  a  signature.  From  this  period  I  became  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  the  newspapers  of  all  sorts  of  doggerel.  Prose,  I  did 
not  attempt,  until  sometime  later  —  except  such  prose  as  be- 
longed to  letter  writing.  When  I  was  18  I  commenced  editing, 
and  continued  to  do  so  until  I  was  23 — either  in  literary  or  political 
journals.  At  14  I  wrote  a  Tragedy  called  "The  Female  Assassin" 
— you  may  readily  conjecture  the  sort  of  stuff  which  followed  such 
a  title.  At  13  I  wrote  a  poem  on  some  Italian  stories,  in  4  or  6 
cantos,  called  "The  Ring"  —  portions  of  which  my  uncle  has,  I 
believe,  to  this  day.  I  have  in  my  possession  now  a  Tragedy  partly 
written  when  I  was  17-18  —  founded  on  the  apostacy  of  Count 
Julian.  From  the  materials  of  this  tragedy,  my  romance  of  Pelayo 
was  evolved,  and  the  sequel  —  yet  unpublished,  called  "The  Fall  of 
the  Goth".  At  18  I  wrote  a  poem,  or  part  of  a  Poem  on  an  Indian 
subject,  of  which  I  have  4  cantos  now.  About  the  same  period, 
I  wrote  10  or  a  dozen  chapters  of  a  novel  called  "Oyster  Point" 
founded  on  the  early  History  of  Charleston,  which  was  built  upon 
'Oyster   Point.' 11X   This   I   have,   with  another   prose   fragment 


111  The  Cassique  of  Kiawah,  which  appeared  in  1859,  was  a  story  of  Oyster 
Point,  doubtless  based  on  this  early  unfinished  novel. 
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written  about  the  same  time  called  "Family  Fortunes."  112  Both 

of  these  I  shall  probably  revise  &  work  out  in  some  future  day. 

Besides  these  are  the  debris  of  several  other  works  &  projections — 

written  almost  at  the  same  early  day  —  two  cantos  of  one  of  these 

were  recently  revised  &  published  in  the  Boston  Notion.113  Mr. 

Griswold  can  tell  you  something  of  these.  In  1832  my  Atalantis 

was  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers  —  1833  Martin  Faber  by 

the  same  publishers.  Same  year,  "The  Book  of  my  Lady"  was 

publ.  by  Key  &  Biddle.  1834  Guy  Rivers  by  H.  &  B.  1835  The 

Yemassee  &  Partisan.  1836  (I  think)  Mellichampe.  Then  followed 

"Pelayo,"  also  by  H.  &  B.  —  To  these  succeeded  'Carl  Werner 

&  South.  Pass.'  by  Adlard.  Then,   'The  Damsel  of  Darien'  by 

Lea  &  Blanchard  —  then  the  Histy.  of  South  Caro.  by  Babcock, 

Charleston — then  the  Kinsmen  &  Confession  by  Lea  &  Blanchard. 

The  imputed  works,  R.  H.  &  B.  B.  were  Pub.  by  Carey  &  Hart, 

between  Pelayo,  the  Histy.  of  S.  Ca.  —  and  here  you  have  the 

Chronicle. 

I  am  glad  you  sent  Augusta  on  by  Brewster.   B.   is  a  very 

worthy  man,  and  usually  makes  himself  acceptable  to  the  ladies. 

I  am  afraid  Mr.  Griswold  will  put  in  more  than  Morris,  who  have 

no  claim.114  Write  me  what  is  said  about  Confession  —  about  the 

fate  of  which  I  am  very  doubtful.  It  is  an  experiment.  I  take 

for  granted  that  you  will  be  just  in  what  you  say  of  both  Wetmore 

&  myself.   Still  it  will  be  prudent  to  take  his  opinion  on  the 

paper.    Griswold  is   right  in  insisting  upon  a  dry  narrative  of 

facts,  leaving  out  superlatives.  But  we  have  some  poets  in  the 

South  of  whom  nothing  in  known  at  the  North.115  Give  my  best 

regards  to  all,  and  excuse  this  scrawl  which  is  written  with  bad 

pens  &  with  a  jaded  hand.  \r    £  -     j 

1  J  Yr  friend  ever 

W.  G.  S. 


112  This  fragment  is  in  the  Charles  Carroll  Simms  Collection  in  the  South 
Caroliniana  Library,  University  of  South  Carolina. 

113  "Florida."  See  note  70,  June  2,  1841. 

114  A  reference  to  Morris'  collection,  American  Melodies. 

115  In  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (Aug.  1842),  117-122,  Simms  censures  Griswold's 
work  on  this  same  point:  ".  .  .  he  has  neither  done  justice  to  the  South,  nor 
performed  his  duty  to  the  American  public.  This  duty  was  very  obvious  and 
not  one  of  difficulty.  Setting  out  to  present  to  the  world  a  collection  of  Ameri- 
can Poetry,  he  should  have  sought  for  specimens  in  every  quarter  of  the 
Union.  ...  He  has  evidently  done  so  in  all  the  New-England  States.  He  has 
shown,  in  this  respect,  a  partiality  of  which  the  South  has  too  frequently  had 
reason  to  complain,  but  which  we  should  not  have  expected  of  one,  who  claims 
to  be  critically  catholic  in  his  sympathies,  and  who  berates  some  of  his  authors 
for  their  too  great  sectionality." 
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123 :  To  the:  Georgia  Historical,  Society 


Gentlemen : 


Woodlands,  near  'Midway  P.  O.' 
Barnwell  District  S.  Caro.  Nov  25  [1841]116 


I  too  highly  estimate  the  graceful  compliment  of  the  Society  you 
represent  not  to  make  every  effort  to  comply  with  its  request,  if 
possible.  I  know  not,  at  this  moment,  whether  I  can  do  so  or  not. 
My  engagements  for  the  winter  are  equally  numerous  and  press- 
ing; and  my  ability  to  meet  you  in  Savannah,  at  the  designated 
time,  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  degree  of  success  which  will 
attend  my  labors  in  other  respects.  You  will  hold  me  so  far  bound 
to  your  wishes  as  this  qualification  will  permit.  If  I  can  attend, 
I  will ;  and  my  final  answer  will  be  transmitted  you  —  probably, 
by  the  first  of  January  —  and  soon  enough  to  provide  sufficiently 
against  my  failure.  May  I  beg  to  know  whether  a  lecture  on  the 
'Uses  of  American  History'  would  be  without  the  scope  of  your 
plan  ?  Say  —  a  lecture  on  the  material,  which  that  History  affords, 
for  the  purposes  of  Romance,  Poetry,  the  Drama,  or,  some 
subject  kindred  with  these?117  I  do  not  bind  myself  to  a  con- 
sideration of  this  topic,  but  would  like  to  be  prepared  to  make 
use  of  the  utmost  extent  of  my  privilege.  Another  query:  will 
your  exhibition  take  place  during  the  day,  or  at  night,  and  what 
time,  is  it  estimated,  that  each  lecturer  should  consume?  These, 
it  is  true,  are  not  vitally  important;  yet  they  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  all  those  who  address  a  popular  assembly a  night 

audience  —  the  business  of  the  day  being  finished  and  its  cares 
dismissed  from  the  mind  —  will  tolerate  a  two  hours  discourse, 
where  one  half  an  hour  would  be  an  afflicting  dispensation,  if 
delivered  during  the  day.  If  you  could  favor  me  with  a  brief 
statement  of  your  plan,  the  time  appropriated,  the  number  of 
lectures  and  so  forth,  you  would  materially  serve  one  who  feels 


116  Dated  by  Simms'  lecture  in  Savannah  in  March,  1842. 

117  "The  Epochs  and  Events  of  American  History,  as  Suited  to  the  Purposes 
of  Art  in  Fiction"  appeared  in  Simms'  magazine,  S.  and  W.,  I  (Feb.  1845), 
109-127,  with  the  notation  that  "this  paper  forms  a  portion  of  two  Lectures, 
which  were  delivered  before  the  Historical  Society  of  the  State  of  Georgia." 
Other  portions  of  these  lectures  appeared  under  the  same  title  in  S.  and  IV., 

I  (March  1845),  182-191;  I   (April  1845),  257-261;  I    (June  1845),  385-392; 

II  (July  1845),  10-16;  II  (Aug.  1845),  87-94;  II  (Sept.  1845),  145-154.  A 
portion  of  the  material  had  been  published  earlier  in  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.  s. 
(July  1842),  29-31.  The  material  was  further  revised  and  published  in  Views 
and  Reviews,  First  Series,  pp.  20-101. 
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every  disposition  to  acknowledge  and  requite  this  and  every  other 
service.  With  great  respect,  Gentlemen,  I  am  your  obedient 
servant, 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Messrs.  Wm.  B.  Stevens.118 

I.  K.  Tefft 119  —Committee,  Geo.  Hist.  Society 

Thomas  Cohen 

124:  To  Jam^s  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Dec.  5.  [1841]120 
My  dear  Lawson 

Such  has  been  my  hurry  and  disquiet,  from  removal  to  the 
country  and  the  commotion  occasioned  by  the  transfer  of  bag  and 
baggage,  that  it  has  entirely  escaped  my  memory,  whether  I  have 
answered  your  last  or  not.  At  all  events,  as  I  had  nothing  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  say,  your  loss  from  my  unintentional  neglect, 
is  comparatively,  very  small.  Of  Augusta's  safe  arrival,  you  were 
of  course  apprized;  and  for  your  share  in  taking  care  of,  and 
transmitting  her  safe,  you  have  my  sincere  thanks,  and  you  will 
do  us  the  kindness  to  say  to  Mrs.  Lawson,  that  we  trust  ere 
long  that,  Christina  being  old  enough,  she  will  permit  us  to  requite 
your  &  her  kindness,  by  suffering  the  little  damsel  to  spend  a 
winter  &  spring  with  us.  For  my  own  part,  I  owe  to  you  &  Mrs. 
L.  so  many  kindnesses  that  I  shall  feel  myself  bound  to  insist  on 
taking  some  one  or  more  of  you,  for  a  season,  to  our  Carolina 
home  &  that  hospitality  which  will  then  be  but  a  becoming  image 
of  yours.  —  A  truce,  however,  to  professions.  You,  I  am  sure,  my 
dear  Lawson,  know  me  well  enough  by  this  time  to  know,  that 
nothing  wouid  give  me  more  sincere  satisfaction  than  the  pleasure 
of  proving  to  you  &  yours,  how  greatly  I  have  felt,  and  how  grate- 
fully I  have  treasured  up  the  kindnesses  which  I  owe  to  your 
friendship  —  without  intermission  —  from  the  first  season  of  our 
acquaintance. 

Your  last  letter  apprized  me  of  the  precarious  condition  of  Mr. 
Donaldson.  Of  this  fact  I  was  also  advised  by  Mr.  Allen  before 
I  left  town.  1  sincerely  hope  that  he  is  better,  and  out  of  danger. 


118  See  introductory  sketch  of  William  B.  Stevens. 

119  See  introductory  sketch  of  I.  K.  Tefft. 

120  Dated  by  Augusta's  Northern  visit  discussed  in  letter  of  Oct.  16,  1841. 
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But,  whether  so  or  not,  my  dear  Lawson,  the  feeble  health  of 
the  old  Gentleman,  and  his  superior  age,  reminds  me  of  one  of  the 
duties  of  friendship,  which,  perhaps,  I  have  only  too  long  fore- 
borne.  You  will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that,  in  what  I  say, 
I  am  governed  by  no  motives,  no  emotions  but  such  as  are  kind, 
and  considerate  of  your  interest  and  the  happiness  of  your  little 
family.  I  am  not  unaware  that  for  some  time  past,  there  has  been 
an  unhappy  stagnation  of  sympathy  between  yourself  &  Mr.  D. 
and  Caroline.  More  than  once,  my  dear  L.  you  have  permitted  me 
to  interpose  &  heal  or  at  least  try  to  heal  these  breaches.  Let  me 
interpose  again  and  hear  briefly  what  I  shall  say.  I  do  not  ask 
to  know  what  occasions  your  differences,  —  I  can  readily  under- 
stand them,  for  I  think  I  know  the  several  natures  of  the  parties ; 
but  this  I  do  say,  that  considering  your  position,  the  attempt  to 
heal  must  always  come  from  you.  You  can  better  afford  to  be 
magnanimous,  than  the  feeble  old  man,  or  the  impatient  young 
girl.  You  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  your  judgment  is  now  in  its 
maturity.  You  are  in  prosperous  business,  fortunate  in  your  affairs, 
happy  as  a  father,  and  in  social  respects,  honorably  &  gratefully 
placed  in  the  regards  of  select  and  I  may  add,  superior  friends. 
You  must  overlook  equally  &  forgive  the  querulous  dotings  of  age, 
and  the  quarrelous  impatience  of  girlhood.  In  a  few  years,  you 
will  have  to  be  the  father  to  Caroline.  She  is  your  wife's  only 
sister,  the  aunt  of  your  children.  She  will  have  no  where  to 
turn  but  to  you,  for  I  suppose  her  brother  can  do  nothing  for  her. 
This  will  make  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  keep  her  in  your  family, 
even  if  the  natural  desires  of  your  wife  did  not  demand  it.  But, 
suppose  that  you  are  cut  off.  Then,  more  than  ever  will  she  be 
one  of  your  wife's  family,  and  having  an  influence  upon  her, 
what  will  be  her  inevitable  influence  over  your  children.  Is  it 
not  important  to  you  in  this  point  of  view  that  there  should  be 
peace  between  you  —  that  you  should  harmoniously  cooperate  to 
the  same  grateful  end,  the  rearing  to  goodness,  meekness  &  happi- 
ness of  your  infant  children  —  that  now,  they  should  see  nothing 
but  the  best  examples  of  family  love  and  affection,  and  not  be 
taught  as  they  must  under  existing  circumstances,  to  take  jealous 
and  suspicious  parts,  either  with  one  or  other  of  the  household. 
Think  of  this,  my  dear  fellow,  and  make  some  advances  to  rec- 
onciliation. Remember  that  these  little  bickerings  are  unworthy 
[of]  grown  people.  It  is  a  sort  of  child's-play.  Be  you  magnani- 
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mous  &  you  teach  the  rest.  —  What  news  ?  Did  you  read  Con- 
fession ?  121  What  did  your  New  York  papers  say  of  it.  What  said 
Bryant.  How  is  his  family.  Make  my  respects  to  him,  with 
Augusta's  to  the  Ladies  —  She  &  my  wife  send  their  best  regards 
to  Mrs.  L.  &  Caroline.  Let  me  hear  from  you  soon.  What  of 
Griswold?  What  of  Forrest,  Wetmore  &  the  rest.  How  is  Litera- 
ture with  you. 

Yrs. 

W.  G.  S. 


125 :  To  James  Henry  Hammond 

Woodlands  Dec.  19  [1841]122 
J.  H.  Hammond  Esq. 

My  dear  Hammond. 

Do  not  accuse  me  of  caprice  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am  half 
inclined  to  comply  with  your,  and  the  suggestions  of  other  friends, 
and  to  take  the  field  as  a  Candidate  for  Legislative  honour.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  I  should  change  my  previous  deter- 
mination. Hitherto,  the  tasks  of  literary  labor  have  given  me 
sufficient  occupation.  Now,  they  do  not.  Their  results  are  of  such 
moderate  importance  that  they  do  not  require  and  will  hardly 
justify  the  entire  application  of  my  mind  in  this  direction.  In 
the  next  place,  my  mind  itself  is  of  that  energetic,  impatient  sort 
that  it  must  have  something  to  expend  itself  on  more  exacting 
and  more  compensating  than  is  now  the  case.  Again,  —  I  am  a 
little  angry.  Let  me  show  you.  The  measure  touching  my  book 
which  Carroll  brought  forward,  was  not  my  measure.123  In  truth, 
I  rather  permitted  than  wished  it  or  even  approved  of  it.  I  never 
expected  that  anything  would  accrue  from  it,  and  I  trust  that  you 
know  me  sufficiently  to  believe  that  the  money  results  were  about 


121  For  Simms'  Confession,  see  note  67,  May  29,  1841. 

122  Dated  by  contents  of  note  123  of  this  letter. 

123  The  measure  to  which  Simms  refers  was  not  introduced  by  Charles 
Carroll  but  by  William  Aiken  of  Charleston.  Aiken  submitted  the  resolution 
requiring  the  Committee  on  Education  to  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
State's  subscribing  two  thousand  dollars  for  Simms'  History  of  South  Carolina, 
for  distribution  among  the  free  schools.  Acts  and  Resolutions,  Nov.  23,  1841. 

The  Mercury,  Dec.  3,  reported  that  the  proposed  appropriation  excited  much 
discussion,  that  Trotti,  Middleton,  Phinley,  Black,  Myers,  Carroll,  Henry,  Frost, 
and  Bellinger  voted  for  it,  with  Dudley,  Palmer,  Rhett  and  Perry  against,  and 
that  the  resolution  was  rejected  61-40. 
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the  very  last  subject  of  consideration  with  me.  Honorable  mention 
was  the  chief  matter,  &  it  is  on  this  score  chiefly  that  I  am  dis- 
satisfied. The  money  would  not  have  been  amiss,  and  Carroll, 
knowing  some  of  the  peculiar  pecuniary  difficulties  which  have 
harrassed  me  for  some  years,  and  in  fact  defeated  the  ability  which 
I  possessed  for  doing  better  things,  conceived  the  notion  of 
promoting  my  reputation  and  profits  at  the  same  moment.  I 
feared  that  he  was  attempting  too  much  &  told  him  so ;  but  with 
that  sanguine  warmth  which  in  some  cases,  will  not  suffer  him 
to  see  or  believe  in  difficulties,  he  persisted.  Finding  this  the  case 
I  submitted  to  his  views  —  my  own  simply  contemplated  a  reso- 
lution of  the  House  ordering  the  adoption  of  my  book  in  the 
Free  Schools  as  a  first  class  Reader,  —  and  fearing  that  he  would 
be  largely  defeated,  my  only  hope  was  really  to  diminish  the 
majority.  With  this  object,  as  you  will  remember,  I  wrote  to  you. 
I  also  wrote  to  Trotti,124  On  my  last  visit  to  Carroll,  it  was  also 
arranged  that  I  should  write  to  some  others,  among  them  A. 
Rhett.125  But  when  I  reviewed  the  matter,  quietly,  I  resolved 
against  this  last  proceeding,  and  wrote  to  no  other  than  those 
already  mentioned.  I  was  unwilling  to  incur  an  obligation  to  a  man 
whom  I  have  no  doubt,  could  &  would  have  been  influenced  by 
my  personal  application,  but  whom  I  regarded  as  one  against 
whom  it  might  be  my  equal  feeling  &  policy  to  break  ground  in 
days  to  come.  Perhaps  those  days  have  come.  We  shall  see!  I 
had  also  spoken  with  some  freedom  last  summer  against  the 
arrogance  of  this  family,  and  I  felt  a  repugnance  to  taking  the 
position  of  one  seeking  a  favor  at  his  hands,  for  this  reason  if 
no  other.  You  will  understand  the  feeling  which  governed  me 
without  other  words.  Well!  The  measure  of  Carroll  miscarried 
&  justified  all  my  misgivings.  I  should  not  have  a  word  to  say  if 
the  matter  had  ended  here.  I  can  very  readily  understand  that 
many  members — a  majority — should  be  opposed  to  such  an  appro- 
priation as  inconsistent  with  constitutional  right  and  with  the 


124  Samuel  Wilds  Trotti  (1810-1856)  was  born  at  Briarwood  Plantation  near 
Woodlands.  He  received  the  honorary  title  of  colonel  as  aide  to  Governor 
Means,  whose  daughter,  Maria,  he  married.  He  served  in  the  Florida  War 
and  was  listed  as  a  "musician."  He  was  an  able  lawyer  and  represented  his 
district  in  the  state  legislature  and  as  a  member  of  the  27th  Congress,  filling 
the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation  in  1842  of  Sampson  H.  Butler  of  Barn- 
well. 

125  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Rhetts. 
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condition  of  the  Treasury.  But  mark  the  sequel.  Singellton,126 
the  colleague  of  Rhett,  follows  the  resolution  in  favor  of  my  book 
by  the  presentment  of  another  in  favor  of  a  small  juvenile  geog- 
raphy,—  a  very  paltry,  ungrammatical  &  altogether  worthless 
affair  by  a  man  named  Lockwood  127  —  furnishing  a  rider  to  the 
first  recommendation  which  I  have  no  doubt  operated  largely 
against  it ;  and  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  parties ;  for  Rhett,  if  he 
knows  anything  at  all  about  it,  knows  the  utter  worthlessness  of 
Lockwood's  book,  which,  at  the  best  is  a  sorry  abridgement  of 
the  District  Statistics  of  R.  Mills.128  But,  how  ends  the  affair? 
The  appropriation  for  my  book  is  denied,  and  that  in  favor  of 
Lockwood  succeeds.  By  what  votes?  That  is  the  question  I  should 
like  to  see  solved.  Memminger,129  for  whom  I  have  unreservedly 
expressed  my  scorn,  in  the  hearing  of  his  most  particular  friend, 
last  summer,  votes  against  my  book.  A  few  years  ago  he  supported 
an  appropriation  to  the  Historical  Collections  of  B.  R.  Carroll.130 
Mr.  Rhett  opposes  my  book?  Does  he  favor  Lockwoods?  One 
thing  is  certain.  The  principle  being  the  same  in  regard  to  both 
books,  the  one  succeeds  while  the  other  fails,  and  the  obvious 
inference  must  be  it  fails  in  consequence  of  the  disesteem  in 
which  the  failing  work  is  held.  This,  if  the  two  books  were  not 
pretty  well  known  by  this  time,  would  be  a  mortifying  circum- 
stance to  me,  and  under  the  present  circumstances  I  cannot  but 
regard  the  event  as  an  insulting  one.  How  could  my  friends  in 
the  House  suffer  it  to  pass.  Assuming  that  they  were  pledged  to 
the  principle  by  which  an  appropriation  to  a  literary  purpose  might 

i2G  r  yy>  Singellton,  representative  of  St.  Luke's  Parish,  now  Beaufort. 
"Monday,  November  29 — Mr.  Singellton  submitted  a  Resolution,  which  was 
considered  and  agreed  to  requiring  the  Committee  on  Education  to  report  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  State's  subscribing  to  a  second  edition  of  Lockwood's  Geog- 
raphy." The  measure  was  reported  out  of  committee  by  Thomas  Fuller,  Jr., 
representative  from  St.  Helena's  Parish,  on  December  3,  but  the  record  does 
not  show  any  appropriation  made  for  the  geography.  Acts  and  Resolutions,  1841. 

127  Thomas  P.  Lockwood,  A  Geography  of  South-Carolina.  Charleston :  J.  S. 
Burges,  1832. 

128  Robert  Mills,  Statistics  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston :  Hurlburt  and 
Lloyd,  1826. 

129  Christopher  Gustavus  Memminger  (1803-1888)  was  born  in  Germany,  but 
came  to  Charleston  while  he  was  still  a  child.  At  his  mother's  death,  he  was 
placed  in  the  Charleston  Orphan  House.  In  1812,  he  was  adopted  by  Thomas 
Bennett  and  given  an  excellent  education.  For  twenty  years  he  served  in  the 
lower  House  of  the  South  Carolina  Assembly.  His  most  notable  contribution 
to  South  Carolina  was  the  development  of  the  public  school  system  of  Charleston. 
He  was  subsequently  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  Confederate  States. 

130  The  State  of  South  Carolina  appropriated  $2000  for  these  collections. 
B.  R.  Carroll  was  the  brother  of  Charles  R.  Carroll,  who  had  instigated  the 
resolution  in  Simms'  favor. 
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be  made,  and  were  thus  bound  to  vote  for  Lockwood's  Book  as 
they  had  voted  for  mine,  still  they  could  have  contrived  a  mode 
for  challenging  such  votes  as,  negative  in  my  case,  became  af- 
firmative in  the  case  of  the  other.  An  arrangement  for  reconsider- 
ation could  have  been  had,  by  which,  if  tripping,  Mr.  Memminger 
&  Mr.  Rhett  could  have  been  made  to  feel  &  to  account  for 
their  lapses.  I  ascribe  the  opposition  of  these  men  to  personal 
hostility  which  neither  of  them  would  perhaps  be  very  apt  to 
show  in  any  other  way.  I  feel,  if  the  appropriation  has  been  made 
to  Lockwood's  book  —  which  I  am  led  to  think  by  a  newspaper 
report  is  the  fact  —  that  the  State  has  been  used  by  my  personal 
enemies  to  subject  me  to  indignity.  Am  I  to  grin  &  bear  it,  mon 
ami?  —  that  is  another  question  to  be  answered  as  we  proceed. 
Carroll  writes  me  that  I  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  discussion. 
Your  letter  tells  me  pretty  much  the  same  thing.  But  facts  are 
stubborn  things,  and  if  it  be  a  fact  that  of  two  Books  presented 
for  patronage  the  Legislature  has  taken  one  &  rejected  the  other, 
then  is  this  not  only  a  stubborn  but  a  most  annoying  fact.  Now 
then  for  other  matters.  My  egotism  is  longwinded.  Goaded  a 
little  by  what  I  have  above  stated,  I  feel  not  less  than  yourself, 
the  humiliating  position  to  which  one  still  is  forced  by  the  usurpa- 
tion of  inferior  men.  The  usurpation  of  a  truly  great  man  may  be 
forgiven,  but  out  upon  your  apes  &  monkies.  We  have  had 
enough  of  this,  and  I  think  with  you,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  a  day 
of  reaction  —  shall  it  be  one  of  retribution  too  ?  —  is  at  hand.  The 
general  intellect  of  the  State  is  rising  —  there  are  numerous  young 
men  of  equal  spirit  &  intelligence  who  begin  to  feel  irked  by  the 
small  despotism  of  the  day.  The  great  difficulty  in  their  way  is 
that  of  organized  action.  This  they  are  to  learn.  How?  I  know 
no  other  first  lesson  than  that  which  will  teach  them  to  know 
that  there  are  numerous  others  like  themselves,  in  every  district, 
able  to  wield  its  force,  and  willing,  when  occasion  serves,  to 
unite  in  a  common  necessity.  Like  all  other  subject  animals, 
the  grand  difficulty  is  to  learn  their  own  strength.  One  cause 
of  their  feebleness,  and  of  the  success  of  the  usurpation,  is  the 
too  general  impression  of  the  universality  of  the  despotism.  We 
suspect  our  own  next  door  neighbors  of  being  privy  to  it  &  doubt 
&  fear  accordingly.  If  ground  is  to  be  broken,  it  must  be  broken 
upon  some  local  and  not  national  topic.  You  are  properly  prudent 
in  depriving  your  enemies  of  the  advantage  which  they  would 
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have  could  they  make  it  appear  that  your  opposition  was  an 
opposition  to  the  Great  National  Democratic  party.  Could  you 
contrive  to  forestal  them  in  the  summons  to  a  Great  Demo- 
cratic Convention  of  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  nominating 
the  Presidential  candidates  —  as  if  in  anticipation  of  Benton  — 
and,  whether  succeeding  or  not,  throw  upon  them  some  suspi- 
cion of  luke  warmness!  Some  such  measure  perhaps,  might  be 
of  service,  —  but  I  will  not  presume  to  counsel  you.  At  all 
events,  and  whatever  is  done,  you  should  not,  just  at  this  time, 
commit  yourself  to  any  measure.  I  regard  your  nomination  as 
pretty  certain  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  friends  of  Dubose  & 
Seabrook  131  will  be  equally  mulish,  and  that  neither  of  these 
Gentlemen  can  possibly  enlist  any  very  general  warmth  or  en- 
thusiasm in  any  other  parts  of  the  State  than  their  own.  The 
effort  to  force  them  upon  the  people  is  beginning  to  recoil  upon 
the  workers  in  that  business.  There  is  no  response.  The  Mercury 
&  Carolinian  do  all  the  nodding  to  one  another,  and  the  forward- 
ness which  they  have  shown  for  several  years  in  their  seeking 
to  forestal  the  public  feeling  must  eventuate  in  their  own  hurt. 
My  decided  conviction  is  that  they  must  settle  upon  you.  On 
reading  the  article  of  the  Mercury  in  relation  to  Dubose  and 
Seabrook,  I  had  begun  an  answer  in  which  I  proposed  to  review 
their  respective  claims,  and  in  support  of  yours;  but  I  gave  it  up 
on  reflecting  that  I  knew  nothing  of  your  policy  &  that  of  your 
friends  and  might  hurt  some  other  processes  by  which  your 
friends  might  more  efficiently  act.  It  would  be  very  important  if 
you  could  get  a  Charleston  or  Columbia  paper,  conducted  by  real 
talent  and  by  a  man  unquestionably  Democratic,  notoriously' 
Calhounish,  who  would  take  the  initial,  audaciously,  in  regard 
to  all  measures  and  most  men,  and  who  would  thus  not  only 
anticipate  the  Mercury  but  dictate  to  it.  This  is  something  to  be 
thought  on.  But  take  my  word  for  it,  mon  ami,  conservatism,  in 
name  at  least,  will  not  do  for  a  pressing,  impetuous  people  like 
our  own.  It  must  be  ultraism,  in  profession  at  least,  if  not  alto- 
gether in  practice.  But  these  things  are  not  to  be  discussed  by 
letter. — Revenons  a  nos  Moutons.  These  matters — my  own  petty 
annoyances,  and  a  conviction  that  something  should  &  may  be 
done,  by  a  strong  pull,  to  unseat  these  political  jockeys  —  has 


i3i  Whitemarsh  B.  Seabrook  served  as  lieutenant  governor  from  1834  until 
1836;  he  was  followed  by  William  DuBose,  1836-1838.  Seabrook  was  not  elected 
governor  until  1848. 
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partly  reconciled  me  to  the  idea  of  taking  the  field.  I  shall  decide 
only  after  consultation  with  yourself  &  other  friends.  If  you  will 
think  over  &  confer  upon  the  subject,  and  give  me  reason  to  think 
that  there  is  any  probability  of  success,  I  shall  very  probably 
consent.  You  are  aware  of  the  difficulties  under  which  I  labor. 
I  do  not  disguise  them  from  myself.  I  am  very  little  known  in 
the  district  —  I  am  unwilling  to  beat  about  the  bushes  for  votes. 
I  am  unwilling  to  forget  the  position  in  which  I  stand,  in  other 
respects,  in  our  whole  country.  My  whole  dependence  would  be 
upon  such  friends  as  are  sufficiently  interested  in  my  success  to 
take  some  pains  to  effect  it,  and  to  yourself,  as  the  most  able 
of  these,  I  turn.  What  you  say  will  certainly  do  more  to  determine 
my  decision  than  anything  else.  Certainly,  if  you  doubt  my  suc- 
cess, I  shall  retire  to  my  jungle.  Write  me  soon,  for  if  I  am  to 
take  the  field,  it  behoves  me  to  communicate  promptly  to  such 
other  of  our  influential  men  as  are  known  to  me.  W.  P.  Finley,  of 
Aiken,132  is  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine  and  a  very  amicable  man, 
whom  I  suspect  would  be  pleased  to  serve  me.  But  of  his  politics 
just  now  I  know  nothing.  Do  you  write  me  frankly.  Do  not,  I 
pray  you,  attempt  to  disguise  from  me  any  apprehension  you  may 
feel.  I  do  not  seek  encouragement  for  any  passim.  A  sense  of 
duty  prompts  me  [in]  great  measure,  and  it  will  be  no  mortifica- 
tion to  me  to  be  told  that  I  cannot  succeed. 

Yrs.  Ever 

Simms 


126:  To  Wiujam  Bacon  Stevens 

Woodlands  Deer.  30.   [1841] 


Dear  Sir 


A  Merry  Christmas  &  Happy  New  Year  to  you,  in  The  Lan- 
guage of  the  Bellman.  Accept  my  wishes  as  the  more  hearty 
expression  of  the  man,  not  the  cryer.  I  wish  you  were  with  me 
to  take  your  New  Year's  Dinner,  for  we  boast  of  our  Ham  & 


132  William  Peronneau  Finley,  prominent  lawyer,  was  the  president  of 
Charleston  College,  1845-1857. 

133  Dated  by  Simms'  reference  to  accepting  the  appointment  to  deliver  a 
lecture  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society.  See  letters  to  the  Georgia 
Historical  Society  of  Nov.  25,  1841 ;  to  Hammond  of  Jan.  29,  1842 ;  and  to 
Tefft  of  March  12,  1842. 
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Turkey  on  the  Edisto.  There  should  be  "cakes  and  ale"  too,  —  for 
we  are  no  ascetics  —  and  "ginger  should  be  hot  in  the  mouth"  to 
boot.  Believe  me,  I  sincerely  regret  that  we  cannot  hob-a-nob  to 
one  another  tomorrow. 

I  have  just  written  to  your  Committee  of  the  Histr.  Society, 
sending  my  grateful  acceptance  of  their  appointment.  It  shall  be 
unavoidable  necessity  alone  that  will  prevent  me  keeping  my 
engagement  at  the  proper  season.  I  owe  you  some  amends  for 
not  keeping  faith  last  year,  and  shall  do  my  best  not  to  disappoint 
myself  again,  in  the  proposed  gratification  of  a  visit  to  your  city. 
Some  of  your  men  I  heartily  admire  —  you  have  a  great  deal 
of  talent  to  interest  and  reward  a  visitor,  and  the  old  city  itself, 
to  grope  among  American  antiquities  like  you  and  me,  has  an 
air  of  venerable  eld  in  its  moral  aspect  that  is  beyond  description 
delightful.  Besides,  I  have  a  lurking  fancy  to  include  the  Siege 
of  Savannah  in  one  of  my  Story  Books,  and  will  need  therefore 
to  explore  the  ground  more  thoroughly  than  I  have  ever  done 
before.  I  was  in  Savannah  in  1831  when  I  was  a  mere  youth  and 
not  much  of  an  observer.  134  I  trust  to  look  more  closely  under 
your  direction  and  guidance.  We  shall  then  take  a  long  talk  about 
our  hoary  antiquities. 

You  mistake  if  you  suppose  I  made  any  sacrifices  in  surrender- 
ing the  manufacture  to  you  of  the  Histy  of  Georgia.135  I  had 
done  but  a  week's  work  on  it,  and  would  not  have  undertaken 
it  at  all,  but  that  I  fancied  nobody  else  would.  You  know  how 
generally  sluggish  our  people  have  been  in  such  matters.  Are  we 
to  think  them  improving?  —  I  see  with  pleasure  that  you  propose 
making  a  visit  to  Charleston.  I  cannot  promise  myself  the  gratifi- 
cation of  meeting  you  there  for  several  reasons.  I  shall  have  to 
do  an  immense  deal  of  work  in  order  to  keep  my  engagement  with 
your  Society;  and  to  help  the  difficulty,  my  country  friends  have 
forced  me  into  nomination  for  the  Legislature,  after  I  had 
struggled  against  their  kind  importunancy  for  years.  This  new 
position  imposes  upon  me  the  necessity  of  appropriating  all  my 
leisure  days  to  visiting  muster  grounds,  sale  days,  Encampments 
&  all  sorts  of  public  gatherings.  I  propose  to  do  far  less  of  this 


134  See  letter  to  the  City  Gazette  of  March,  1831. 

135  Vol.  I  of  Stevens'  A  History  of  Georgia,  published  by  D.  Appleton  and 
Co.,  New  York,  in  1847,  was  reviewed  by  Simms  in  S.  Q.  R.,  XIII  (April, 
1848),  470-501.  Vol.  II  was  published  by  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in 
1859. 
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than  other  candidates,  but  some  of  it  must  be  done,  according  to 
my  Bottleholders,  and  accordingly,  I  must  go  to  it  with  what  ap- 
petite I  may.  But,  though  the  mountain  cannot  go  to  Mahomet, 
he  surely  may  come  to  the  mountain.  Come  &  spend  a  week  with 
me.  Give  me  notice  a  day  or  so  before  hand  that  I  may  meet  you 
at  Midway.  Perhaps  you  may  find  some  thing  in  my  library  to 
help  you.  Did  you  ever  see  the  seal  of  the  Lords'  Proprietors  of 
Carolina.  I  have  an  impression  engraved  on  an  old  map,  the  only 
one  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  the  map  of  John  Lawson  of  1709.  The 
seal  is  circular,  some  thing  less  than  the  palm  of  your  hand  — 
represents  two  Indians  one  a  male  the  other  a  female;  the  first 
grasps  a  dart,  with  a  sheaf  of  arrows  at  his  shoulder.  The  woman 
sustains  a  child  at  her  breast.  These  hold  a  spread  scroll,  shieldlike, 
upon  which  are  two  cornucopias  crossed  —  above  is  a  closed  hel- 
met, richly  ornamented,  which  in  turn  supports  a  buck.  The  motto 
below  is  "Domitus  Cultoribus  Orbis."  The  seal  is  encircled  by 
the  words  "Magnum  Sigillum  Caroline  Dominorum."  When  in 
Charleston,  enquire  at  the  Book  Store  of  Oates  in  King  Street,  for 
a  small  vol.  of  pamphlets  which  contains  one  about  Georgia.  You 
may  have  seen  it  and  may  have  it,  but  it  is  possible  that  you 
have  not.  At  all  events  it  will  do  no  harm  to  look  for  and  at  it. 
I  am  at  the  bottom  of  my  sheet  without  having  said  my  say.  This 
must  keep  for  another  season.  With  real  regard,  I  am  Yours 
faithfully 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 


1842 


127:  To  James  Henry  Hammond 

Woodlands,  Jan.  29.  1842 
My  dear  Hammond. 

Pendleton,  of  the  Magnolia,  to  whom  I  sent  your  copy  of  "The 
Examiner"  1  writes  me  that  he  has  sent  it  to  your  address  at 
Columbia.  I  trust  that,  by  this  time,  it  is  in  your  possession. 
Had  I  known  or  suspected  that  you  desired  it,  I  should  not  have 
suffered  it  out  of  my  hands,  except  on  its  way  back.  —  Enclosed 
I  send  you  a  sheet  which  I  have  just  received  from  Lea  & 
Blanchard,  one  of  the  largest  publishing  houses  in  this  country, 
on  the  subject  of  Nott's  novel.2  I  have  deemed  it  proper,  as  the 
answer  is  unfavorable,  that  you  should  be  prepared  to  read  what 
is  said  to  the  friends  of  the  family.  Do  not  suffer  the  paper  to  go 
out  of  your  hands,  and  do  not  read  (to  any  other)  more  than  the 
first  page,  which  is  all  that  concerns  Nott's  novel.  The  rest  is 
for  your  own  perusal  if  you  wish  it.  It  involves  a  little  secret 
which  I  may  entrust  to  your  keeping.  It  refers  to  a  new  novel 


1  The  Examiner  (London)  for  Nov.  20,  1841,  contained  a  long  review  of 
Simms'  ''Murder  Will  Out."  Pendleton  in  an  editorial  comment  in  the  Magnolia, 
IV  (Feb.  1842),  said:  "The  Examiner  holds  the  very  highest  rank  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  literary  journal,  and  it  was  with  unaffected  pleasure  that  ...  we 
noticed  ...  the  flattering  notice  given  of  the  story,  'Murder  Will  Out,'  .  .  . 
written  by  our  gifted  friend  and  fellow-citizen,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  .  .  .  The 
praise  bestowed  by  Albany  Fonblanque,  the  editor  of  the  Examiner,  is  of  no 
mean  value.  .  .  ." 

In  giving  his  reasons  for  printing  the  article  in  full,  Pendleton  says  that  with 
Simms  foreign  praise  is  not  an  illustration  of  the  truism,  "A  prophet  is  not 
without  honor,  save  in  his  own  country,"  in  that  Simms  is  favorably  known 
and  highly  appreciated  by  his  own  countrymen. 

The  editor  of  the  Examiner  instead  of  giving  a  review  of  The  Gift  in  which 
Simms'  story  appeared,  confined  all  of  his  remarks  to  a  critique  of  the  one  story. 
"This  is  an  American  ghost  story,  and  without  exception  the  best  we  ever 
read.  .  .  .  We  do  not  attempt  to  describe  the  many  masterly  points  .  .  .  our 
object  is  to  direct  the  readers'  attention  to  the  fine  mixture  of  the  probable  and 
natural  with  the  supernatural.  ...  It  is  a  rationale  of  the  whole  matter  of  such 
Appearances,  given  with  fine  philosophy  and  masterly  interest.  We  never  read 
anything  more  perfect,  or  more  consummately  told." 

2  For  discussion  of  publication  of  Nott's  unfinished  book,  see  letter  of  Aug. 
16,  1841. 
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called  "Beauchampe"  3  which  will  be  published  in  the  Spring,  "by 
the  author  of  Richard  Hurdis"  "Border  Beagles"  &c.  These  works 
are  published  by  me  anonymously  with  some  design  to  try  an 
experiment  upon  the  critics.  They  have  effected  their  purpose, 
and  have  given  myself  &  friends  an  ample  opportunity  of  laughing 
at  the  wide-mouthed  of  that  miserable  pack.  After  "Beauchampe" 
I  think  it  probable  I  shall  put  forth  one  more  novel,  under  the 
same  nom  de  guerre,  and  then  leave  the  secret  to  its  fate.  Until 
then  you  will  not  whisper  it  in  any  hole  though  it  be  dug  ready 
to  your  hands.  —  I  have  digested,  with  proper  deference,  all 
your  counsels  upon  the  subject  of  the  election.  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  the  Ch.  House  where  I  remained  during  the  better 
part  of  the  Session,  and  almost  as  long  as  any  of  the  people.  I 
made  numerous  acquaintances,  some  of  whom  I  believe  influential. 
Among  these  are,  Geo.  Dunbar,4  Rogers  of  Aiken,  some  of  the 
Moseleys,  the  Stansells,  the  Stephens,5  &  Heaven  knows  how 
many  beside  (I  am  bad  at  remembering  names,  so  must  call 
upon  Heaven  in  such  matters.)  I  am  fain  to  think  that  these 
and  others  have  quite  a  favorable  impression.  I  learn  that  Dr. 
Trotti  of  Aiken,6  Dr.  Fowke  7  &  others  of  Aiken  are  busy  for  me. 
Williams,  a  carpenter  on  the  road  whom  I  do  not  recollect,  is  I 
learn,  a  furious  friend  &  has  quite  an  influence  along  the  route. 
Finley,8  I  mentioned,  is  doing  for  me  what  he  can;  and  in  that 
place  there  are  several  minor  persons  whom  I  chance  to  know, 
who  will  work  after  their  fashion.  Bauskett 9  positively  declines, 
so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  good  reason  why  I  should  not  be  gen- 
erally supported.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  I  shall  be  very  strong- 
ly supported  at  Blackville,  —  where  (entre  nous)  they  tell  me  that 

3  See  note  82,  Aug.  16,  1841. 

4  George  R.  Dunbar,  son  of  Elizabeth  Robison  and  William  Dunbar,  married 
Mary  Fickling  in  1807.  He  died  on  March  27,  1853,  at  the  age  of  80.  The  Dunbar 
plantation,  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants,  lies  on  the  Savannah 
River  near  Meyer's  Mill  in  lower  Barnwell  District.  Mrs.  Simms'  maternal 
grandmother  was  Louisa  Robison  who  married  Daniel  Govan.  They  were  the 
parents  of  Eliza  Govan,  wife  of  Nash  Roach,  and  mother  of  Mrs.  Simms. 

5  The  Moseleys,  the  Stansells,  and  the  Stephens  were  well-known  families  of 
Barnwell  District. 

6  Dr.  L.  J.  Trotti  (1801-1852),  son  of  Francis  Trotti,  who  lived  at  Briar- 
wood,  a  few  miles  below  Woodlands. 

7  Dr.  R.  C.  Fowke,  a  graduate  of  Charleston  Medical  College,  was  a  prom- 
inent physician  of  Barnwell.  He  married  Harrieta,  daughter  of  John  Allen 
of  Barnwell  village. 

8  See  note  132,  Dec.  19,  1841. 

9  John  Bauskett,  (pronounced  Basket)  a  lawyer  of  Barnwell,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Columbia  in  1817. 
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Reynolds,10  though  a  resident,  is  not  popular.  I  have  been  at  some 
three  or  four  sales  where  there  were  many  persons.  I  shall  attend 
our  fishpond  muster  ground  on  Saturday  next,  on  Monday  go 
to  a  sale  on  Saltkehatchie,  on  the  ensuing  Tuesday  go  to  Black- 
ville,  two  miles  from  which  place  a  sale  occurs.  After  that  I  shall 
remain  quiet  at  home  all  the  month  of  February  working  at  a  dis- 
course for  the  Geo.  Hist.  Soc.11  &  some  other  literary  stuff  which 
I  must  execute  in  that  period.  At  the  close  of  February  or  by  the 
second  Monday  in  March,  I  shall  be  free  to  tour  it.  I  have  engaged 
to  [travel]  with  Trotti  in  April  from  Buford's  Bridge  along  the 
Savannah  River,  up  to  Capt.  Buist's,12  who  I  forgot  to  say 
professes  to  be  thorough  going  in  my  favor.  They  have  made  me 
tell  some  bawdy  stories  among  them,  which,  by  disparaging  my 
moral  somewhat,  seem  to  have  helped  my  credit.  So ! — you  have 
my  chronicle.  What  more?  Have  you  any  counsel?  Will  you,  in 
return,  for  taking  yours  so  readily,  make  me  one  of  your  Privy 
Council  when  you  arrive  at  the  Chair  of  State.  I  shall  try  & 
look  sage  whenever  a  fool  cometh.  Summat  farther  I  had  to 
say  but  must  dispense  with  it.  But  there  be  other  sheets  to  be 
written.  Have  you  seen  the  flips  atween  Lartigue  &  Rhett.13  — 
The  former  lacked  counsel,  eh?  and  showed  his  teeth  too  pre- 
maturely. Yrs.  as  Ever 

W.  G.  S. 

P.  S.  I  have  just  received  half  a  doz.  copies  of  my  Hist,  from 
the  city,  which  I  will  furnish  to  Trotti  to  distribute  among  active 
noisy  friends  for  exhibition,  in  different  portions  of  the  District. 
He  will  also  have  some  other  of  my  scribblings  for  this  purpose, 
in  the  shape  of  pamphlets  &c. 


10  William  Sims  Reynolds.  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Reynolds  brothers. 

11  See  note  117,  Nov.  25,  1841.  The  Charleston  Courier  for  March  12,  1842, 
carried  the  following  announcement :  "Our  gifted  fellow-townsman,  W.  G. 
Simms,  Esq.,  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Georgia  Historical  Society,  and  a 
crowded  audience  of  citizens,  at  Savannah,  on  Tuesday  evening  last.  The 
Savannah  papers  extol  it  as  a  highly  successful  performance.  His  subject  was 
'American  History,  its  epochs  and  incidents,  considered  with  reference  to  their 
employment  for  the  purposes  of  art  in  fiction.'  He  was  to  continue  the  subject 
on   Thursday." 

12  Arthur  Buist,  captain  in  the  State  Militia,  lived  in  or  near  Blackville, 
S.  C.  He  was  later  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  Army. 

13  Isadore  Lartigue,  a  connection  of  Mrs.  Simms,  represented  St.  Peter's 
Parish  in  the  State  legislature,  1840-41.  Albert  Rhett  represented  St.  Luke's 
Parish.   During  the  session  of   1841,   Rhett  and   Lartigue   disagreed  on  many 
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P.  S.  Suppose  you  suggest  to  De  Saussure  14  to  publish  Nott's 
novel  in  numbers  in  some  Periodical,  say  the  Magnolia.15  The 
practice  is  now  getting  almost  as  common  in  this  country  as  in 
Europe.  If  he  will  consent  I  will  prepare  it  for  the  press  in  parts, 
and  have  it  published  in  that  Journal,  where  Dr.  Carruthers 
(author  of  several  novels)  has  just  concluded  the  publication  of 
one  of  his  best.16  I  do  not  know  that  anything  can  be  got  for 
it,  but  if  the  work  has  merit,  it  will  realize  reputation  through 
this  medium  as  well  as  any  other.  At  all  events  a  clean  type  is 
better  than  an  imperfect  M.  S.  It  will  multiply  copies  &  thus  pro- 
vide the  friends  of  the  author  with  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 
Think  of  it,  and  discuss  the  matter  with  Mr.  De  Saussure. 

Yours  again 

W.  G.  S. 


128 :  To  Ernest  Lewis  Hazelius17 

Woodlands,  Feb.  2.  [1842]18 
Rev.  &  dear  Sir 

I  have  recieved  in  safety  your  notes,  and  the  diagrams  —  the 
latter  shall  be  carefully  perserved  and  returned  to  you.  It  will 
be  my  wish,  if  possible,  to  publish  the  portion  of  your  notes  which 
I  have  recieved  in  the  forthcoming,  or  March  number  of  the 
Magnolia,  and  my  farther  desire  will  be,  to  follow  up  this  pub- 
lication with  that  of  the  sequel,  in  the  next  ensuing  number,  for 
April.  The  sooner,  therefore,  I  am  put  in  possession  of  it,  the 
more  grateful  it  will  be  to  our  publishers.  I  trust  that  I  shall 
not  seem  over-urgent  in  the  statement  of  this  wish,  and  that  you 
will  be  pleased  to  prepare  the  matter  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient. 


14  See  note  91,  Aug.  16,  1841. 

15  Nott's  novel  did  not  appear  in  the  Magnolia. 

16  William  A.  Caruther's  novel,  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horse-Shoe, 
appeared  in  ten  installments  beginning  in  the  Jan.  and  ending  with  the  Oct., 
1841,  issue  of  the  Magnolia. 

17  Ernest  Lewis  Hazelius  (1777-1853)  was  educated  in  the  Moravian  in- 
stitutions at  Barby  and  Niesky.  He  was  the  first  professor  of  theology  in  the 
Moravian  School  at  Nazareth,  Pa.  In  1809,  he  entered  the  Lutheran  Ministry. 
He  was  subsequently  professor  of  theology  in  Hartwick  Seminary,  Gettysburg 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  Classical  and  Theological  Institute  of  the  Synod 
of  South  Carolina. 

18  Dated  by  appearance  of  an  article  on  "Genesis,  X.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30," 
signed  "Z,"  Magnolia,  IV  (Mar.  1842),  15.  No  other  article  on  a  theological 
subject  appeared  in  the  March  Magnolia. 
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I  am  afraid  it  will  not  be  in  our  power  to  send  you  a  proofsheet. 
The  mails  are  so  uncertain,  and  the  time  allowed  us  is  so  brief, 
that  such  a  proceeding  would  derange  the  whole  machinery  of 
our  periodical  &  press.  Will  you  accept  my  assurance,  Sir,  that 
every  thing  which  I  can  do  will  be  done  to  secure  you  from  error. 

With  great  respect,  I  am,  Sir 
Yr  obt  servt.  &  friend 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Rev.  Dr.  Hazelius 


129:  To  Israel  Kkech  Tefft 

Savannah  12  March  [1842]19 
My  dear  Sir. 

You  must  suffer  me  to  decline  the  pecuniary  tender,  which  I 
find  upon  my  table  this  morning,  from  the  Georgia  Hist.  Society.20 
Mine  has  been  a  labor  of  love  purely,  and  the  feeling  of  satisfaction 
that  it  has  afforded  me  must  not  be  impaired  by  anything  which 
would  tend  to  lessen  that  character.  I  have  had  so  much  real 
satisfaction  in  my  visit  to  Savannah,  in  the  attention  of  former, 
and  the  knowledge  of  new  friends,  that  I  consider  myself  far 
more  than  compensated  for  any  toil  or  expense  which  has  accrued 
from  it.  Besides,  your  cause  is  my  own.  You  must  permit  me  to 
make  my  contribution  to  our  Literature  &  literary  history,  as  one 
equally  privileged  with  yourself  to  do  so.  I  re-inclose  the  money, 
and  remain, 

Your  grateful,  gratified  &  obedt.  Hbl.  servt. 

[Signature  cut.] 
I.  K.  Tefft,  Esq. 
Chm.  Com.  Arrange. 
Geo.  Hist.  Society 


19  Dated  by  Simms'  lecture  before  Georgia  Historical  Society.  See  note  11, 
Jan.  29,  1842. 

20  This  letter,  being  a  formal  declination,  was  addressed  to  Tefft  as  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  arrangements.  See  introductory  sketch  of  Israel  Keech 
Tefft. 
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130;  To  Benjamin  Frankun  Perry 

Woodlands,   March  25.    [1842]21 
Major  B.  F.  Perry 
Greenville 

dear  Sir 

My  friend,  Mr.  P.  C.  Pendleton,  of  Georgia,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Monthly  Magazine  called  the  'Magnolia'  will  place  this  in 
your  hands.  He  is  a  worthy  and  amiable  gentlemen  who  is  seeking 
to  extend  the  circulation  of  his  work,  and  procure  contributions, 
from  the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  our  State.  I  presume  on 
our  brief  acquaintance,  at  Columbia,  to  introduce  him  to  you,  with 
the  hope  that  you  will  find  it  pleasant  to  make  his  acquaintance, 
and  convenient  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  his  objects.  As  it 
is  greatly  his  policy  to  extend  his  acquaintance  through  the 
several  upper  districts,  &  my  own  knowledge  of  the  leading  gentle- 
men in  those  parts  is  rather  limited,  if  you  could  favor  him  with 
letters,  on  my  assurance,  using  my  name  with  perfect  freedom,  you 
would  greatly  add  to  the  obligations,  which,  as  well  as  myself, 
he  would  find  pleasure  in  acknowledging.  Mr.  Pendleton,  as  you 
will  discover,  is  a  very  modest  gentleman,  no  wise  obtrusive,  and 
needing,  and  deserving  accordingly,  of  the  encouragements  of 
his  own,  and  the  friends  of  our  infant  literature.  I  commend  him 
to  your  kindness,  and  am  Sir, 

Yr  obliged  Servt.  &  friend 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

131:  To  James  Henry  Hammond 

Charleston,  April  30  [1842]22 
My  dear  Hammond 

It  is  not  improbable  that  you  have  been  advised  of  the  dire 
calamity  that  has  befallen  my  little  household.  In  the  moment 
of  my  greatest  seeming  security,  when  every  thing  was  calm 
around  me,  the  bolt  fell  at  my  fireside,  and  struck  down  the 


21  Dated  by  the  following :  "In  the  spring  of  1842  Perry  was  solicited  by  P. 
C.  Pendleton,  proprietor  of  The  Magnolia  or  Southern  Monthly,  to  contribute 
a  series  of  'Revolutionary  Incidents.' "  Kibler,  p.  205.  See  introductory  sketch  of 
Benjamin  F.  Perry. 

22  Dated  by  the  death  of  Mary  Derrille  in  1842. 
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youngest  of  my  two  surviving  children.  Of  four  I  have  but  one 
left  —  of  the  three  children  of  my  present  wife,  not  one.23  In  the 
three  last  years  death  has  annually  assessed  my  little  family, 
seizing  on  one  or  other  dear  treasure,  so  that  I  am  now  almost 
wholly  baffled  and  broken  up.  These  successive  strokes  of  Prov- 
idence, I  am  sufficiently  a  Christian  to  believe,  are  intended  for 
some  great  end,  —  perhaps  some  benefit.  It  is  the  part  of  egoisme 
to  console  one  with  the  vain  assurance  that  the  chastenings  of 
God  are  in  fact  the  proofs  of  his  abiding  love.  One  thing  is  very 
certain  to  me.  I  have  been  always,  from  my  first  consciousness, 
at  least,  in  this  respect,  a  marked  man  —  set  aside  and  very  much 
distinguished  by  the  scourge.  That  I  feel  deeply,  you  can  readily 
conceive  from  what  you  know  of  my  temperament,  —  that  I  can 
endure  manfully,  should  also  be  conjectured  of  one  who  has  been 
so  frequently  subjected  to  the  hand  of  punishment.  But  endur- 
ance calls  for  some  strength  and  some  sacrifices.  One  of  these 
I  must  claim  your  help  to  make.  —  It  is  impossible,  in  the  present 
state  of  my  family  and  feelings,  that  I  should  continue  my  late 
electioneering  campaign.  It  is  not  improbable  that  I  shall  be  re- 
quired to  go  abroad  this  summer.  This,  if  my  wife's  condition 
needs  it  I  shall  be  compelled  to  do.  But  whether  I  go  or  not,  my 
present  unavoidable  arrangements  utterly  forbid  that  I  shall 
countenance  any  prepared  tour  through  the  district  during  the 
month  of  May,  and  it  will  be  inconsistent  with  my  situation  that 
I  should  appear  as  orator  on  the  4th  July  at  Aiken.  Assured  as 
I  am  by  friends  in  various  quarters,  and  of  the  impression  myself 
from  what  I  have  already  seen  in  my  rambles,  that  my  personal 
presence  at  certain  places,  and  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the 
people,  are  essential  to  a  successful  canvas,  I  deem  it  only  prudent 
to  withdraw  from  a  contest  in  which  I  cannot  pursue  the  steps 
held  necessary  to  success.  I  must  therefore  beg  you  to  announce 
this  intention  at  the  Encampment  in  May.  You  will  then  &  there 
have  around  you  the  leading  &  influential  Gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  the  district,  and  no  better  time  and  mode  occurs  to  me 
of  giving  to  my  withdrawal  the  due  publicity.  You  will  oblige 
me  also  by  expressing  to  the  people  my  grateful  acknowledgements 


23  The  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.   (Sept.  1842),  182,  carried  the  unsigned  poem: 
Oh!    Sweet    is    still    that    saddest    memory, 
Born,   only,  when  the  dearest  hope  departs ; 
Such   is   our   sorrow   for   our  children   three 
Sleeping  in  earth,  but  smiling  in  our  hearts. 
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for  the  kind  and  complimentary  warmth  with  which  my  preten- 
sions were  maintained  in  many  places  where  my  personal  ac- 
quaintance was  so  very  limited. — Say,  also,  how  certainly  I  should 
have  sought,  if  chosen,  to  represent  them,  to  do  justice  to  their 
wishes  and  their  interests.  Say,  in  addition,  what  you  may  deem 
necessary,  as  coming  from  one,  who  sincerely  feels  the  generous 
confidence,  which,  wherever  he  went,  appeared  to  promise  him 
success.  They  will  all,  readily,  perceive  that,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, further  electioneering  would  be  a  very  distateful 
business.  My  determination  has  been  expressed,  as  yet,  but  to  two 
or  three  persons,  —  Dr.  Sweat,24  Aldrich 25  &  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Estes,26  and  perhaps  the  people  at  Midway.  Leaving  the  country 
abruptly,  I  had  not  [time  for]  more.  [I  need]  not  say  —  to  you 
my  dear  Hammond, — though  our  present  political  cooperation  may 
be  at  an  end,  —  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
pleasure,  —  and  to  promote  the  purposes  of  your  honourable  am- 
bition. If  I  can  serve  you  in  any  wise,  I  beg  that  you  will  not 
scruple  to  command  my  assistance.  —  The  Manuscript  of  Nott's 
Story,  I  have  enclosed  to  you  &  handed  to  Dr.  Sweat  who  will 
either  place  it  in  your  possession  in  person  or  will  do  so  through 
the  medium  of  Col.  Trotti.27  I  see  by  this  morning's  paper  that 
the  ratio  of  the  future  Congressional  districts  leaves  us  as  we  were. 
Still,  I  think,  a  new  formation  of  our  districts  would  be  advisable. 
I  certainly  would  class  the  Atlantic  districts  as  much  as  possible 
to  themselves,  and  adopt  a  similar  rule  with  the  Middle  &  so 
with  the  Mountain.  Turn  it  over  in  your  mind.  It  may  be  a  point 
to  make  in  your  message. 

Your  friend         W.  G.  Simms 


24  Dr.  Benjamin  Screven  Sweat,  a  graduate  of  the  Medical  College  of  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  in  1830,  married  Harriet  Theresa  Trotti,  and  lived  at 
Briarwood,  the  Trotti  plantation,  a  few  miles  south  of  Woodlands. 

25  See  introductory  sketch  of  A.  P.  Aldrich. 

26  Elliott  Estes  (1795-1849),  a  native  of  Virginia,  came  to  Barnwell  District 
in  1830  as  pastor  of  the  Kirkland  Baptist  Church,  now  Smyrna.  In  1835,  he 
travelled  in  Europe  and  preached  in  London.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  re- 
sumed his  ministry  in  Barnwell  District. 

27  See  note  124,  Dec.  19,  1841. 
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132:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  May  3.  [1842]28 
My  dear  Lawson 

The  perusal  of  your  review  of  Halleck  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  prompts  me  to  make  one  more 
effort  to  ascertain  whether  I  owe  it  to  wilfulness  or  remissness, 
that  I  have  not  heard  from  you  for  six  months  or  more.  We 
have  been  so  long  intimate,  and  I  owe  so  many  pleasant  moments 
and  kind  attentions  to  your  friendship,  that  I  am  unwilling  to 
suffer  the  mere  social  pride  of  the  citizen  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  endeavor.  Besides,  just  now,  I  am  very  much  humbled.  I 
have  just  borne  to  the  grave  my  dear  young  child,  Mary  Derrille, 
the  last  of  three  by  my  present  wife ;  and  her  distress  and  my  own 
may  be  readily  conjectured,  in  part  at  least,  by  all  of  you.  You 
have  been  fortunate,  and  I  trust,  will  continue  to  be,  in  raising 
yours,  that  they  may  honor  &  soothe  your  years.  In  this  respect, 
my  hope  rests  on  one  only,  my  dear  Augusta.  Our  little  girl  was 
nearly  three  years  old,  very  sweet,  very  gentle,  and  as  I  fondly 
fancied  very  smart.  In  full  health,  fat  and  promising,  she  was 
seized  with  scarlet  fever  which  ended  fatally  in  three  days.  I  feel, 
my  friend,  in  spite  of  your  strange  &  long  neglect,  that  I  am  no 
longer  angry  with  you.  I  have  written  you  several  times,  and  to 
Wetmore  once  or  twice  without  any  answer  in  several  months.  I 
am  willing  to  bear  with  the  neglect  could  I  be  sure  that  it  implied 
no  loss  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  either. — Have  you  received  the 
Magnolia?  I  wish  you  would  send  it  some  of  your  essays.  Your 
paper  on  Halleck  is  I  fancy  very  much  improved  &  reads  re- 
markably well.  I  perceive  but  one  or  two  things  that  I  should  like 
to  alter.  I  am  glad  that  you  subdued  some  of  the  harshness  of  it. 
It  is  now  as  nearly  just,  I  think,  as  it  could  well  be  made.  You 
will  see  that  I  am  now  pledged  to  contribute  regularly  to  the 
Magnolia.  The  Editor  has  announced  me  as  an  associate,  but  my 
connection  implies  no  responsibility  beyond  the  furnishing  8  or 
10  pages  per  number.  You  will  see  my  hand  in  all  the  numbers 
from  Jan.  7  but  more  particularly  in  the  April  number,  where 
you  will  detect  a  notice  of  Bryant  by  myself.29  The  work  promises 


28  Dated  by  the  publication  of  Lawson's  paper  on  Halleck.  See  note  14,  May 
14,  1840. 

29  Magnolia,  IV  (April  1842),  193-201.  Simms  states  (p.  193)  :  "It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  more  extended  notice   [than  that  which  had  appeared  in  the 
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to  be  prosperous  &  if  you  can  send  me  on  the  names  of  some  sub- 
scribers you  would  enable  me  to  secure  some  of  my  pay.  The 
Editor  promises  fairly,  but  is,  I  think,  under  the  cloud.30  However, 
his  work  is  going  ahead,  and  will  probably  take  the  lead  in  the 
South.  I  wish  you  could  send  him  some  prose  articles  —  dress 
up  your  travels  in  Scotland,  as  published  in  the  Am.  Mon.  Mag.31 
—  write  your  reviews  of  Forrest  &  Wetmore,  make  notices  of 
Fay,  Herbert,  Hoffman,  Sanford,  or  any  other  and  send  them  to 
me  under  cover  to  "S.  Hart  Sen.,  Bookseller,  Charleston."  I  wish 
you  would  see  Hoffman  &  request  him  in  my  name  to  send  me  a 
copy  of  his  poems  for  review.32  The  critical  dept.  of  the  Magnolia, 
as  you  will  see  in  the  Apl.  no.  is  almost  wholly  mine.33  See  the 
Harpers  also  &  tell  them  to  send  me  their  books  for  notice,  and  if 
you  could,  either  by  yourself  or  through  Wetmore,  get  Wiley  & 
Putnam,  Appleton,  Langley's  and  others,  to  do  the  same,  you 
would  oblige  me  &  enable  me  to  do  my  work  with  success.  Let 
me  soon  hear  from  you.  Present  my  affectionate  respects  to  your 
wife,  with  those  of  mine ;  —  and  believe  me  in  spite  of  your  neglect 
&,  possibly,  indifference, 

Ever  as  before,  your  friend 

James  Lawson,  Esq.  W.  G.  Simms 

Have  you  read  Beauchampe  —  Confession.  I  have  not  heard  from 
you  since  the  last  named  was  published. 


February,  1842,  issue],  as  well  of  the  man  as  of  the  poet,  would  be  desirable 
to  many  readers;  and  the  writer,  who  claims  with  much  pride  and  pleasure  to 
be  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Bryant; — who  knows  him  personally,  and  has 
known  him  for  years, — who  is  an  equal  admirer  of  his  life  and  his  poems — re- 
quired but  little  persuasion  to  undertake  the  pleasant  task.  He  finds  compliance 
in  this  respect  the  more  easy,  as  the  reviewer  of  the  past  will  recal  many 
moments  of  enjoyment  spent  in  the  company  of  the  poet  at  various  periods  and 
places.  He  is  reminded- of  cheerful  evenings  at  Hoboken,  when  poor  Sands  was 
alive,  and  when  Bryant  and  himself  occupied  neat  cottages  in  close  neighbor- 
hood in  that  then  exquisite  retreat — and  since,  of  delightful  rambles,  with  the 
former,  along  the  banks  of  his  own  Green  river,  and  up  the  sides  of  Monument 
Mountain.  .  .  ." 

30  I  Corinthians,  X,  1. 

31Lawson  contributed  the  following  articles :  "A  Visit  to  the  Ettrick  Shep- 
herd," by  an  American  tourist,  Am.  Mo.  Mag.,  Ill  (April  1834),  85-91;  and 
"A  Day  on  the  Scottish  Borders,"  Am.  Mo.  Mag.,  Ill   (June  1834),  225-231. 

32  See  introductory  sketch  of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman. 

33  Simms  comments  editorially  upon  the  following : 

1.  The  Conduct  of  a  Magazine 

2.  Sectional  Literature 

3.  Coeur  de  Leon  by  G.  P.  R.  James,  2  vols. 

4.  Life  in  China 

5.  La  Deese,  by  "Straws" 

6.  Military  Education — school  at  Aiken 

7.  To  Authors  and  Publishers 
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133:  To  Carey  and  Hart 

Charleston,  May  7.  [1842]34 
Mess'rs  Carey  &  Hart 

Gentlemen 

I  have  instructed  the  publishers  of  the  Magnolia  Magazine  to 
send  you  the  April  number  of  that  work,  with  which  I  commence 
a  connection  as  one  of  the  Editors.  The  Critical  Dept.  is  entirely 
yielded  to  my  control,  and  I  should  be  pleased  to  receive  for 
notice  such  of  your  publications  as  you  may  desire  to  have  brought 
fairly  before  our  little  public.  The  circulation  of  the  work  is  some 
fifteen  hundred,  chiefly  in  the  interior  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Alabama,  &  I  fancy  that  our  notices  may  have  the  effect  of 
diffusing,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  knowledge  of  your  publications 
through  these  regions.  If  consistent  with  your  general  arrange- 
ments to  comply  with  this  request,  you  will  please  cover  your 
books,  meant  for  notice,  to  my  address  in  Charleston,  care  of 
Saml.  Hart,  Sen.  Bookseller.  —  Pray  present  my  best  regards  to 
your  E.  L.  C.35  I  sincerely  hope  that  his  health  improves.  For 
my  part,  death  has  again  been  busy  in  my  little  household  and  has 
stricken  down  one  of  my  dearest  treasures  —  another  child  — 
leaving  me  but  one  of  four. 

Very  faithfully 

Yr  obt  servt.  &  friend. 

W.  G.  Simms 

P.  S.  Do  say  to  our  friend,  Godey,36  that  I  have  not  forgotten  him; 
but  I  have  been  a  sufferer  &  very  much  distressed. 


34  Dated  by  Simms'  connection  with  the  Magnolia.  The  Editor's  Table,  the 
Magnolia,  IV  (Feb.  1842),  124,  announced:  "Our  readers  are  informed  that  we 
expect,  before  our  next  issue,  to  have  made  certain  and  permanent  arrangements 
with  Mr.  Simms,  which  will  constitute  him  an  associate  Editor  of  this  Magazine. 
It  is  needless  to  add  anything  by  way  of  attaching  importance  to  this  transac- 
tion, and  giving  it  value  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers.  They  will,  at  once,  estimate 
it  as  a  very  great  addition.  .  .  ." 

In  the  Magnolia,  IV  (March  1842),  the  Editor  announced  that  the  services  of 
W.  Gilmore  Simms  had  been  secured  as  co-editor  and  that  his  connection  would 
begin  with  the  April  number.  "The  hearts  of  Southerners  have  oft  thrilled 
responsive  to  the  touches  of  his  feeling  and  graphic  pen.  .  .  ." 

35  E.  L.  Carey  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Carey  and  Hart  of  Philadelphia. 

36  See  introductory  sketch  of  Louis  Antoine  Godey. 
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134:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  May  7  [1842]3T 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  had  just  dispatched  to  you  a  letter  recounting  my  late  griev- 
ances &  seeking  the  sympathies  of  bygone  friendship,  when  a 
packet  evidently  superscribed  in  your  hand  was  put  into  mine.  I 
opened  it  with  the  natural  feeling  of  gratification  which  should 
move  one  who  finds  that  he  is  not  wholly  forgotten  by  his  friend, 
but  what  was;  my  mortification  to  find  that  what  I  had  recieved 
was  merely  the  fag-end  of  a  letter  from  which,  possibly,  the  most 
important  portions  had  been  taken  away.  Your  envelope,  under 
frank,  covered  but  a  single  sheet,  when  it  was  clear  that  there  was 
one  more,  and  possibly  two  or  three.  Still,  what  was  left  assured 
me  of  one  thing,  that  you  were  more  remiss  (as  of  old)  than 
wilful,  in  your  forgetfulness  of  the  claims  of  your  friend.  It  is 
with  real  regret  that  I  learn  from  it  also  that  you  are  not  as  well, 
as  I. should  ever  sincerely  wish  my  letters  to  find  you. 

Your  letter  begins  just  at  the  breaking  off  of  some  matter,  of 
which  I  can  have  no  conjecture,  except  that  it  concerns  Wetmore, 
and  which  has  very  much  excited  you.  Of  course,  my  anxieties  & 
curiosity  to  know  the  rest  are  considerable,  and  I  shall  wait  with 
no  little  impatience  the  coming  of  the  decapitated  portions  of  your 
overburthened  sheet.  I  had  written  you,  previously,  all  that  I  had 
to  say,  in  my  humbled  &  prostrate  condition  of  mind  &  circum- 
stance. I  am  almost  literally  doing  nothing.  Writing  for  maga- 
zines, you  know,  I  regard  as  a  very  small  concern.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Beauchampe  you  have 
doubtlessly  already  seen  &  read.  Let  me  know  what  you  think  of 
it.  You  never  wrote  me  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  'Confes- 
sion.' Have  you  received  the  Magnolia,  and  what  think  you  of 
my  portions  of  it.  I  have  referred  to  this  subject  in  my  previous 
letter.  Touching  the  proprietor's  ability  to  compensate  contribu- 
tors, I  have  only  to  say  that  he  promises.  I  believe  he  tries  hard 
to  do  so.  If  he  can  pay  I  will  see  that  he  shall  pay  you,  but  for 
the  present,  if  you  can  send  us  anything,  you  must  do  so  without 
considering  pay,  and  as  a  matter  of  friendship,  as  I  should  cer- 
tainly contribute  to  a  work  in  which  you  were  interested  without 
demanding  a  sixpence.  —  You  will  see,  in  my  previous  letter,  some 


37  Dated  by  reference  to  publication  of  Beauchampe  in  1842. 
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of  the  subjects  I  suggested.  As  for  Mrs.  Griffin,38  perhaps,  the 
less  you  do  for  her  the  better.  Her  work  will  probably  go  down 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  She  has  not  paid  me  a  copper  yet,  though 
promising  stoutly,  and  offering  premiums  with  great  freedom. 
Your  paper  on  Halleck  is  greatly  improved  in  tone  (I  think) 
from  when  I  saw  it.  But  I  have  spoken  of  this  before.  Write  me  a 
long  account  of  your  literary  groundlings.  You  will  see  the  notice 
I  have  made  of  Bryant.  Make  me  a  similar  one  (in  length)  of 
Forrest,  Wetmore  &c.  How  does  Clark  come  on?39  Do  you  know 
that  he  has  stopped  sending  me  the  Knickerbocker  ?  Your  account 
of  your  domestic  affairs  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  I  feel  assured 
that  if  things  could  be  made  endurable  at  all,  you  would  be  the 
man  to  endure  them  with  gentleness  &  fortitude.  My  suggestions 
were  solely  meant  for  the  peace  of  your  little  family,  for  which 
I  and  mine,  as  ever,  have  nothing  but  love  &  kindness.  Yrs. 

W.  G.  S. 

P.  S.  Do  not  overlook  the  requests  made  in  my  last  letter,  that 
you — or  if  you  were  unwilling  &  could  get  Wetmore — he, — you 
or  he,  —  should  speak  to  the  several  publishers  to  send  me  their 
books  for  critical  examination  in  the  Magnolia.  They  should  be 
sent  to  me  "care  of  Saml.  Hart,  Sen.  Bookseller,  Charleston."  See 
the  Harpers,  Wiley  &  Putnam,  Langley's,  Appleton,  Colman,  & 
any  other  whom  you  know.  I  have  ordered  the  publisher  of  the 
Magnolia  to  send  the  magazine  to  each  of  these  persons.  Plave 
you  seen  anything  of  the  Harpers  lately  and  what  say  they.  What 
of  Herbert.  —  I  wish,  if  you  know  anything  of  O' Sullivan  40  you 
would  see  him  for  me.  I  covered  two  articles  for  the  Dem.  Review, 
with  a  letter  on  the  score  of  compensation,  and  touching  certain 


38  Sarah  Lawrence  Griffin  edited  the  Family  Companion  and  Ladies  Mirror 
(Oct.  15,  1841 — March  15,  1842)  when  the  title  was  changed  to  the  Family 
Companion  (April  1842  to  Feb.  1843).  Of  her,  Simms  comments  in  the  Mag- 
nolia, I,  n.s.  (Aug.  1842),  126:  "Mrs.  Griffin,  of  Macon,  an  accomplished  lady 
who  writes  well,  and  is  governed  by  a  graceful  and  discriminating  judgment." 
Mrs.  Griffin's  former  associate,  William  Tappan  Thompson,  entered  into  a  con- 
troversy with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffin,  and  in  one  of  his  published  letters  on  the 
subject  called  her  "a  vain,  vulgar  woman."  Bertram  Holland  Flanders,  Early 
Georgia  Magazines.  Athens :  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1944.  p.  65. 

39  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark. 

40  John  L.  O' Sullivan,  editor  of  the  Democratic  Review,  from  1837  to  1839, 
and  from  1841  to  1846.  Julian  Hawthorne  says  that  O'Sullivan  was  "A  cosmo- 
politan of  Irish  parentage  on  his  father's  side,  and  one  of  the  most  charming 
companions  in  the  world."  Mott,  A  History  of  American  Magazines,  1741-1850, 
p.  678. 
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books.  One  of  the  articles  has  been  published,  yet  I  have  had  no 
answer  to  the  Letter. 


Dear  Lawson 


135  :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  June  4.   [1842] 


I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say,  and  my  only  object  is  to  put 
this  circular  before  you,  and  to  solicit  your  papers  according  to 
our  plan,  according  to  your  earliest  leisure.  If  you  can  give  us  a 
biography  of  Forrest,  and  any  others,  I  shall  be  glad  &  grateful. 
As  yet  the  Magnolia  is  not  in  a  condition  to  pay,  but  it  is  im- 
proving daily,  and  may  be  in  progress  of  time.  Can't  you  revamp 
&  modernize  your  Scottish  recollections,  your  visit  to  Staffa 42  and 
James  Hogg  43  &c.  Make  them  new.  You  owe  me  two  or  three 
letters  I  think.  Do  not  suffer  yourself  to  relapse  into  forgetful- 
ness.  We  are  all  so  so  —  saddish  but  striving.  God  be  with  you  & 
your  dear  little  family. 

Your  friend 

Simms  , 

136:  To  Benjamin  Frankun  Perry 

Charleston,  June  16.   [1842]" 
dear  Sir 

I  take  leave  to  place  the  within  circular  before  you.  We  are  in 
possession  of  your  Revolutionary  anecdotes,45  and  trust  that  you 


J.  L. 


41  Dated  by  the  following :  Simms  became  editor  of  the  Magnolia  in  June, 
1842.  The  circular  announced  that  the  publishers  and  proprietors  of  the  Magno- 
lia were  transferring  the  magazine  from  Savannah  to  Charleston.  "The  editorial 
duties  will  chiefly  devolve  upon  Mr.  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  whose  services  we 
have  secured  to  a  greater  degree  than  before.  The  editorial  bureau  will  be  en- 
tirely surrendered  to  his  control.  .  .  .  The  general  plan  of  the  work  will  re- 
semble that  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  a  journal  confessedly  among 
the  neatest  in  this  or  any  country." 

42  "A  Visit  to  Staffa,"  unsigned,  appeared  in  the  Am.  Mo.  Mag.,  IV  (Sept. 
1834),  89-99. 

43  The  paper  on  James  Hogg  was  entitled  "A  Visit  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd/' 
by  an  American  Tourist.  It  was  published  in  the  Am.  Mo.  Mag.,  Ill  (April 
1834),  85-91. 

44  Dated  by  the  circular  announcing  Simms'  connection  with  the  Magnolia. 
See  letter  of  June  4,  to  which  Simms  had  attached  the  circular. 

45  In  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (July  1842),  40-43,  the  following  "Revolutionary 
Incidents"  are  included:   "The  Massacre  at  Gowen's  Fort"  and  "The   Battle 
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will  continue  the  series.  Between  yourself  &  Judge  O'Neall 46  our 
mountain  districts  ought  to  be  well  gleaned  of  their  traditionary 
resources.  It  is  not  improbable  that  I  may  pay  your  region  of 
country  a  flying  visit  during  the  summer  when  I  trust  to  find  you 
delving  with  deserved  success.  The  Magnolia  is  about  to  undergo 
great  improvements,  in  type,  paper,  correctness  &  literary  ma- 
terial. We  hope,  at  last,  to  establish  a  permanent  Magazine,  but 
your  mountain  boys  must  come  out  manfully.  Very  respectfully 

Yr  obt  servt  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
B.  F.  Perry,  Esq. 


137:  To  Jam^s  Henry  Hammond 

Charleston  17  June  1842 
dear  Hammond 

Your  very  considerate  letter  of  the  10th  was  received  some 
days  ago,  covering  the  names  of  5  subscribers  &  subt.  of  one.  This 
will  be  credited,  as  is  usual,  on  the  cover,  and  thus  preclude  the 
necessity  of  a  specific  receipt.  The  assurance  of  your  resolution 
to  lose  no  chance  of  promoting  the  success  of  the  work  was 
scarcely  necessary.  I  took  that  for  granted.  Pray  say  to  Dr. 
Gibbs  47  that  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  him  to  pay  my  ar- 
rears to  the  Agri.  Society.  His  subscription  to  the  Magnolia  is 
already  credited.  As  for  your  not  being  able  to  write,  want  of 
Leisure  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  —  that  is  out  of  the  question. 


of  the  Cowpens";  in  I,  n.s.  (Aug.  1842),  99-102:  "The  Hite  Family,"  "The 
Battle  of  Cedar  Springs,"  and  "General  William  Butler";  in  I,  n.s.  (Sept. 
1842),  173-176:  "The  Battle  of  Mudlick,"  "Female  Heroism,"  "General  An- 
drew Jackson,"  and  "The  Bloody  Bates";  in  II,  n.s.  (Feb.  1843),  109-111: 
"CoL  Francis  H.  Harris."  All  of  these  are  unsigned,  but  in  Magnolia,  II, 
n.s.  (Feb.  1843),  142,  Simms,  writing  in  the  Editorial  Bureau,  makes  the 
following  statement  concerning  their  authorship :  "The  .  .  .  series  of  'Rev- 
olutionary Incidents,'  contained  in  the  last  volume,  were  written  by  Major 
Perry,  of  Greenville,  from  whom  we  have  several  more  notices  of  like  nature, 
to  follow  in  successive  numbers ;  one  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  present 
number." 

40  Of  Judge  John  Belton  O'Neall  (1793-1863),  later  Chief  Justice  of  S.  C, 
Perry  says :  "He  resided  on  his  Newberry  plantation  in  the  winter,  and 
came  to  Greenville  in  the  summer.  He  was  greatly  respected  and  loved  by  his 
neighbors  in  Greenville.  No  public  man  in  South  Carolina  has  left  behind  him 
a  purer  or  more  unsullied  character.  .  .  ."  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry,  Reminis- 
cences of  Public  Men.  Philadelphia :  John  D.  Avil  &  Co.,  1883.  p.  202. 

47  See  introductory  sketch  of  Dr.  Robert  W.  Gibbes. 
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The  bird  that  can  sing  &c.4S  Do  you  not  apprehend  the  threatened 
penalty.  But,  though  I  know  how  full  your  hands  should  be,  and 
how  much  fuller  they  will  be  shortly,  there  are  some  things  which 
will  come  home  to  you  to  do,  in  the  ordinary  progress.  Take  an 
example.  We  wish  an  article  on  the  whole  Militia  system  of  the 
State,  pointing  out  its  defects,  in  what  way  it  may  be  improved 
&c. — This  might  be  made  to  take  in  a  survey  of  the  militia  systems 
(when  they  differ)  in  the  several  States  —  that  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  instance,  where  a  militia  fund  is  created  by  taxation,  specially 
for  that  purpose,  —  which  fund,  in  case  of  war,  secures  a  regular 
soldiery,  &c.  So,  too,  a  glance  might  be  had  at  the  Patrol  Laws, 
as  the  military  policy  of  the  country,  —  which,  by  the  way,  needs 
great  amendment.  This  is  one  topic  which  you  could  handle  well, 
and  which  might  be  made  to  pave  the  way  for  any  official  sug- 
gestions, which  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,49  might  be  disposed 
to  make,  at  his  next  annual  Message.  There  are  sundry  other 
subjects  which  no  person  that  I  know  could  treat  more  success- 
fully than  yourself.  I  should  like  to  get  an  article  on  the  College, 
from  some  one  of  the  Professors.  Could  you  not  get  it  from 
Henry  50  or  Leiber  ?51  I  am  quite  happy  to  hear  that  Dr.  Laborde  52 
is  an  admirer  of  mine, — equally  so  to  hear  that  he  is  a  good  writer. 
Shall  I  send  him  one  of  our  Circulars  with  my  compliments  ?  — 
Nothing  would  please  me  better  than  to  meet  &  make  his  acquaint- 
ance. If  he  goes  North,  through  Charleston,  give  him  a  letter 
to  me. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  I  shall  visit  Columbia  some  time  in 
July.  I  think  of  sending  my  wife  up  to  Flat  Rock  in  company 


48  "The  bird  that  can  sing  and  will  not  sing  must  be  made  to  sing."  John 
Ray,  English  Proverbs,  p.  343. 

49  James  Henry  Hammond  became  governor  of  South  Carolina  on  December 
10,  1842. 

50  Robert  Henry  (1792-1856),  a  graduate  of  Edinburgh  in  1814,  served  for 
two  years  as  the  minister  of  the  French  Huguenot  Church  of  Charleston.  In 
1818,  he  became  professor  of  logic  and  moral  philosophy  at  the  South  Carolina 
College,  and  except  for  a  brief  interval,  remained  at  the  College  until  his  death. 
From  1842  to  1845  he  was  president,  but  finding  administrative  duties  dis- 
agreeable, returned  to  a  professorship  of  Greek. 

51  Francis  Lieber  (1800-1872)  was  born  in  Berlin.  After  imprisonment  for 
liberalism,  he  came  to  America  in  1827.  From  1835  to  1856,  he  was  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  at  the  South  Carolina  College.  His  last  years 
were  spent  teaching  at  Columbia  College  in  New  York  City. 

52  Maximilian  LaBorde  (1804-1873)  was  trained  in  both  law  and  medicine. 
In  1842,  he  became  professor  of  logic  and  belles-lettres ;  in  1845,  professor  of 
metaphysics ;  and  after  the  War  Between  the  States,  professor  of  the  English 
language  and  literature,  at  the  South  Carolina  College.  He  was  a  magazine 
contributor  and  author  of  the  History  of  South  Carolina  College. 
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with  Mrs.  Mydelton.53  This  will  bring  me  to  Columbia,  though  I 
cannot  go  farther.  I  suppose  you  do  not  go  from  home,  so  that 
I  may  hope  to  see  you  there.  —  You  acted  judgematically  in  not 
renewing  my  nomination  at  the  Encampment.  Your  views  on  that 
subject  jump  exactly  with  my  own.  We  shall  cooperate,  without 
an  election,  and  my  indifference  to  the  office  is  in  one  way  injuri- 
ous to  my  popularity.  The  Encampment  —  I  learned  from  other 
sources  than  yourself,  went  off  very  handsomely.  I  have  an  im- 
pression, how  deserved  I  cannot  say,  or  from  whom,  that  his 
present  excellency  made  some  blunders.54  Was  it  so  ? 

Of  politics  nothing  at  this  moment  need  be  said.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  anything.  One  thing  is  very  certain  that 
your  personal  strength  is  greatly  increased ;  and  you  are  now  con- 
sidered quite  a  clever  &  adroit  swordsman,  by  those  who  fancied 
a  little  while  ago  that  they  only  held  the  foils.  I  infer  this  from 
the  tone  of  sundry.  I  had  a  message  of  great  emotion  &  regard 
a  few  days  ago  from  a  very  important  puller  of  the  strings.  I 
fancy  the  temper  is  subdued  somewhat  in  some  of  our  dictators.  — 
But  for  your  dyspepsia  there  is  a  certain  remedy.  Take  to  Hydro- 
pathy. Have  you  seen  an  account  of  it?  By  all  means  get  it.  Ask 
L,eiber  about  Vincent  Preissnitz,55  the  Silesian  peasant  who  is 
making  such  wonderful  progress,  as  a  medical  benefactor,  through 
all  Germany,  using  cold  waters  only.  One  fact,  I  have  been  more 
than  a  month  following  his  rules  &  was  never  half  so  well  in  my 
life  —  but  twice  have  I  had  the  headache  in  the  time,  and  before 
that  I  had  it  almost  every  other  day.  I  am  jaded,  so  farewell. 

Faithfully  yrs. 

Simms 
J.  H.  H.  Esq. 


53  William  and  Charles  Starkey  Myddelton,  brothers,  married  daughters  of 
Colonel  William  Thompson  of  the  Revolution.  One  of  Simms'  children,  Harriet 
Mydelton,  was  named  for  this  family,  and  Derrille,  Simms'  little  daughter 
who  had  recently  died,  was  named  for  Derrill  Hart,  who  had  married  another 
Thomson  sister.  Simms  sometimes  spelled  Myddleton  with  one  "d." 

54  J.  P.  Richardson,  governor,  1840-42. 

55  Simms  had  published  a  long  editorial  comment  on  Hydropathy;  or  the 
Cold  Water  Cure  as  practiced  by  Vincent  Preissnitz  in  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s. 
(Oct.  1842),  257-261. 
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138:  To  Joel  Roberts  Poinsett  56 

Charleston  June  20  [1842]57 


Dear  Sir 


I  feel  sure  that  I  have  only  to  place  the  within  circular  before 
your  eyes.  You  are  in  a  position,  in  Washington,  &  throughout 
the  country,  greatly  to  facilitate  our  objects.  I  flatter  myself  that 
we  are  now  in  the  way  to  make  a  very  useful  successful  work.  May 
I  also  flatter  myself  that  we  shall  occasionally  hear  from  you  as  a 
Correspondent,  and  that  you  will  endeavour,  where  you  conven- 
iently can,  to  secure  us  the  cooperation  &  literary  assistance  of 
other  gentlemen  of  science  &  letters.  Something  relating  to  the 
National  Institute  would  I  think  be  particularly  agreeable  to  our 
readers.  Ever  respectfully 

Your  obt.  &  obliged  Servt. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Hon.  J.  R.  Poinsett 

139:  To  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry 

Charleston,  July  14  [1842]58 
Dear  Sir 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  the  6th,  and  feel  gratified  at  the 
warm  interest  you  express  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Magnolia.59 


56  See  introductory  sketch  of  Joel  R.  Poinsett. 

57  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  circular  of  the  Magnolia.  See  letters  of 
June  4  and  June  16. 

58  Dated  by  Perry's  review  of  Beauchampe  in  the  Greenville  Mountaineer  of 
May  27,  1842.  Perry  wrote :  "Bearing  this  imposing  title,  the  well-known  and 
popular  author  of  'Richard  Hurdis'  has  put  forth  a  Novel  of  surpassing  and 
wonderful  ability.  .  .  .  The  reality  of  the  story  would  seem  to  surpass  the 
fiction  of  the  novelist.  But  it  has  been  handled  with  a  master  hand.  .  .  .  This 
story  will  rank  with  any  of  Bulwers,  and  is  destined  to  be  regarded  as  the 
very  first  of  American  novels.  There  is  in  it  a  power,  a  depth  of  thought,  a 
delineation  of  character  and  a  thrilling  interest,  which  are  rarely  equalled  and 
never  surpassed." 

59  Perry's  interest  in  Simms'  editorship  of  the  Magnolia  was  shown  as  early 
as  Feb.  25,  1842,  when  he  commented  in  the  Greenville  Mountaineer : 

"We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Simms,  the  novelist  has  consented  to  as- 
sist the  present  Editor  in  conducting  the  work  which  cannot  fail  to  increase  its 
value.  Upon  this  subject  the  Savannah  Georgian  says,  'We  have  seen  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Pendleton,  the  present  Editor  of  the  Magnolia,  in  which  he  states 
that  having  visited  Mr.  Simms,  he  has  succeeded  in  effecting  an  arrangement 
with  him,  by  which  his  editorial  connection  with  the  Magnolia  will  commence 
with  the  April  number.  This  is  quite  an  important  move,  and  will,  we  opine, 
enhance  the  value  of  this  periodical,  with  all  who  are  admirers  of  this  popular 
novelist.  .  .  .'" 
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Such,  I  rejoice  to  find,  is  the  universal  expression.  I  feel  assured 
it  will  be  as  good  a  work  as  many  that  we  have,  &  have  had,  & 
can  be  made  much  better,  if  our  friends  in  the  North  do  their 
duty.  But  you  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  inert  moral  nature  of 
our  people  —  their  slowness  to  effort,  unless  stimulated  by  some 
pressing  personal  excitement — and  the  too  commanding  influences 
of  mere  political  intellect  in  their  prepossession  &  esteem.  There 
is  a  sign  of  improvement  in  this  respect,  and  this  chiefly  has  led 
me  to  consent  to  give  my  name  &  help  to  a  Southern  periodical. 
I  believe,  not  only  that  such  a  work  is  now  wanted,  but  that  it 
is  almost  the  only  means  for  stimulating  into  literary  exercise 
the  people  of  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  as  is  ours. 

You  are  not  misinformed  on  the  subject  of  "Beauchampe" 
though  the  authorship  is  still  a  quasi  secret,  which,  at  present,  I 
am  not  anxious  to  make  generally  known.  Not  that  I  care  much 
about  the  matter,  but  as  I  contemplate  another  work  and  the  same 
nom  de  guerre,  I  should  be  unwilling  that  my  own  confessions 
should  be  quoted  directly  in  my  teeth.  For  friends  &  honored 
men,  of  course,  I  have  no  scruples  to  declare  the  truth.  The  par- 
ticular purpose  with  which  the  anonymous  was  adopted  in  respect 
to  these  books,  has  been  answered.  This  was,  in  part,  the  bedevil- 
ment  of  the  small  tribe  of  underling  critics,  who  are  sagacious 
enough  to  detect  a  man's  style  in  his  sneeze,  and  his  talent  in  a 
whisper.  You  perhaps  are  not  aware  that  in  my  birthplace  even 
to  this  day,  nothing  is  more  common,  than  to  contrast  the  works 
of  the  author  of  Beauchampe,  Rd.  Hurdis  &c,  with  my  own 
greatly  to  my  disparagement.  My  friends  who  have  been  in  the 
secret  have  been  chuckling  for  three  years  at  the  sagacious  twit- 
tings. 

Your  notice  of  ''Beauchampe"  was  shown  to  me,  and  I  sin- 
cerely thank  you  for  the  compliments.  Where  you  object,  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  are  not  perfectly  right.  The  work  was  written 
stems  pede  in  uno,  goon  like,  literally,  as  fast  as  pen  could  fly  over 
paper,  —  pretty  much  as  I  write  to  you  now.  A  mode  not  very 
favorable  to  a  work  of  permanent  merit,  but  particularly  suited 
to  a  temperament  like  mine. 

I  think  it  not  improbable  that  I  shall  look  in  on  Greenville  this 
summer.  Should  I  do  so,  I  will  advise  you.  I  can  not  be  there  at 
the  time  you  suggest,  but  Mr.  Burges,  one  of  the  publishers  of 
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the  Magnolia  will.60  He  attends  as  one  of  the  Convention,  and 
will  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  his  position  to  extend,  the  circula- 
tion of  his  magazine.  He  is  a  highly  moral,  worthy  &  sensible 
man,  —  a  man  of  capital,  great  industry  &  perseverance.  With 
your  permission  I  will  give  him  a  letter  to  your  address. 
The  Magnolia  for  April  will  be  along  with  this. 

Very  faithfully 
Yr.  Friend  &  Servt. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
B.  F.  Perry,  Esq. 

The  Magnolia  for  July  will  be  published  on  the  18th.  It  will 
contain  two  sections  of  the  Revolutionary  Incidents,  which  I  have 
taken  leave  to  call,  "Revolutionary  Events  &  Incidents."  61  I  trust 
you  will  continue  this  series  though  I  should  be  very  loth  to  have 
you  suppose  that  I  would  limit  your  efforts  to  this  department. 


140:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes62 

Charleston,  July  27.  [1842] 


dear  Sir 


I  have  your  day  in  the  Woods  of  Canada,64  —  have  not  yet  read 
it,  —  but  make  no  doubt  it  will  suit  our  pages.  It  came  too  late 
however  for  our  August  issue  which  is  now  rapidly  in  progress. 
I  trust  that  for  July  has  reached  you.  I  would  encourage  you  in 
reference  to  the  classical  papers.  That  on  the  Attic  tragedy  will 
no  doubt  commend  itself  to  us  &  our  readers.  It  is  important, 
however,  that  your  learning  should  be  digested  well.  Magazine 
writing  to  be  successful  must  exhibit  fruits  rather  than  processes. 
A  lively  description  of  the  Canada  rebellion,  —  a  brief  summary 
of  the  heads  of  difficulty  between  the  rebels  (Qu.  patriots?)  and 
the  Government,  would  be  interesting.  But  I  should  fear  your 
English  bias  on  this  subject.  You  will  have  seen  that  we  regard 
England  as  an  unnatural  mother  &  natural  enemy  !65  — 


60  James  S.  Burges,  bookseller  and  publisher,  44  Queen  Street,  Charleston. 

61  See  note  45,  June  16,  1842. 

62  See  introductory  sketch  of  George  Frederick  Holmes. 

63  Dated  by  reference  to  Simms'  assuming  editorship  of  the  Magnolia,  1842. 

64  "A  Day  in  the  Woods  of  Lower  Canada"  appeared  in  the  Magnolia,  II, 
n.s.   (Feb.  1843),  120-125. 

65  Perhaps  suggested  by  Coriolanus,  Act  III,  Sc.  1,  11.  293-294:  ".  .  .  like  an 
unnatural  dam  /  Should  now  eat  up  her  own !" 
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I  should  have  been  pleased  to  see  you  on  my  way  from  Colum- 
bia but  was  too  hurried  to  stop.  I  shall  apprise  you  of  my  next 
visit  to  that  city,  which  will  be  in  September.  — 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  request  your  attention  (assuming 
that  you  are  in  receipt  of  our  July  issue)  to  the  fact  that  with 
none  of  the  prose  articles  do  we  couple  the  author's  name.  This 
is  a  policy  of  my  own.  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  discourages 
young  writers  so  much  as  to  have  their  articles  placed  in  im- 
mediate juxtaposition  with  the  Star  contributions.  It  throws  theirs 
into  the  shade,  since  the  prestige  of  a  name  inevitably  secures  to 
the  latter  all  the  regard  of  the  reader.  By  leaving  persons  to  guess 
out  the  authorship,  a  new  sort  of  interest  is  awakened  in  their 
minds,  and  a  young  writer  stands  a  fair  chance  of  having  justice 
done  him.  —  I  shall  probably  make  this  notion  the  subject  of  an 
Editorial  article.  —  This  will  answer  what  you  say,  touching  the 
anonymous  in  your  case.  Your  articles  will  appear  without  a 
name, — your  name  among  the  contributors. — I  note  what  you  say 
of  Rabelais.  We  can  scarcely  afford  to  pay  for  translations.  We 
should  not  object  to  have  them  where  they  are  particularly  racy, — 
as  would  be  the  case  with  Rabelais  —  perhaps,  too  racy  —  but  of 
that  you  must  be  the  guardian.  For  accepted  translation  we  can 
only  pay  one  dollar  per  page  ($1).  You  might  send  us  a  few 
pages  of  very  choice  passages.  — 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  kind  expression  of  your  wish 
to  make  my  acquaintance.  I  too  should  be  glad  to  know  a  gentle- 
man of  whose  industry  &  worth  I  have  heard  much  &  whose 
talents  I  have  learned  to  esteem.  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you  that 
the  highest  compliment  which  I  have  had  paid  to  me  for  some 
time  past,  results  from  the  conviction,  (now  very  clear)  that  in 
assuming  the  conduct  of  the  Magnolia,  I  am  rapidly  accumulat- 
ing about  me,  &  in  the  cause  of  Southern  Literature,  a  really  able 
array  of  highly  endowed  and  well  educated  men,  who,  without 
such  an  organ  &  an  editor  in  whom  they  have  confidence,  would 
go  to  rust  in  our  wilderness.  It  will  please  me  to  hear  from  you 
whenever  you  are  in  the  mood.  I  write  stems  pede  in  uno,  as  per- 
haps, most  Editors  have  to  do. 

Faithfully,  but  in  haste 

W  G.  Simms 
G.  Frederick  Holmes  Esq. 
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141 :  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Charleston,  Aug  15.   [1842]66 
My  dear  Sir. 

Individually,  I  am  no  Anti-Anglican.  I  am  only  so  in  a  purely 
national  point  of  view,  and  in  reference  to  national  interests  & 
questions.  I  think  that  England  has  been  pursuing  a  course  to 
this  country  equally  unjust  to  herself  &  us.  Fatal  to  herself,  in- 
deed, as  she  could  only  relieve  herself  of  a  dense  population  whom 
she  cannot  feed,  by  encouraging  emigration  to  America.  This 
she  has  discouraged,  by  the  short  sightedness  of  her  ministers, 
who,  blind  moles,  fancied  that  the  loss  of  a  population  which  she 
could  well  spare  would  be  strengthening  us  at  her  expense,  when, 
in  fact,  it  would  be  strengthening  her  claims  upon  us,  knitting 
more  strongly  the  ties  of  communion,  arising  from  blood,  lan- 
guage &  commerce.  I  beg,  for  our  mutual  sakes,  that  you  will 
make  the  distinctions  above  suggested.  I  have  many  warm  friends 
among  Englishmen.  But  I  am  an  ultra-American,67  a  born 
Southron,  and  a  resolute  loco-foco.  I  do  not  know  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  get  your  Day  in  Canada  into  our  next  no.  —  We  have 
our  hands  full,  and  must  give  place  to  such  papers  by  and  of 
most  immediate  interest.  Do  not  therefore  be  disappointed  in  not 
seeing  it  appear.  Your  classical  articles  may  be  published  consecu- 
tively. It  only  requires  that  we  should  have  two  or  three  of  them 
in  hand  before  we  begin  and  that  no  one  of  them  should  exceed 
five  printed  pages  —  or  six  at  the  utmost.  The  papers  on  Athens 
&  Greek  Literature  will  be  acceptable,  only  do  not  encumber  them 
with  notes  or  learning.  Your  notes  to  a  paper  furnished  Mrs. 
Griffin  were  very  injurious  to  the  paper.68  Magazine  Literature 
requires  results,  not  processes. 

Say  to  General  Jamison,  with  whose  reputation  as  a  Gentleman 
of  intelligence,  I  am  well  acquainted,  —  that,  I  shall  be  happy  to 


66  Dated  by  reference  to  Holmes'  article,  "A  Day  in  the  Woods  of  Lower 
Canada."  See  note  64,  July  27,  1842. 

67  Simms  published  several  articles  critical  of  English  policy  in  the  Magnolia, 
I,  n.s.,  in  1842.  So  well  known  were  his  views  that  upon  his  election  to  the  state 
legislature  in  1844  he  was  immediately  placed  on  the  foreign  relations  com- 
mittee. 

68  "Outlines  of  an  Essay  on  the  Causes  Which  Have  Contributed  to  Produce 
the  Peculiar  Excellence  of  Ancient  Literature"  by  G.  F.  H.,  Family  Companion, 
I  (Oct.  1841),  56-58,  and  "Outlines  of  an  Essay"— cont.  by  G.  F.  H.,  Family 
Companion,  I    (Nov.  1841),  112-120. 
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examine  the  papers  of  which  you  speak.  I  make  no  doubt  he  has 
materials  for,  &  can  make,  very  interesting  series.69 

Touching  the  Clairvoyante,70  I  suspect  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. The  article  is  furnished  by  Mrs.  Ellet 71  who  would  scarcely 
send  us  a  thing  which  she  had  reprinted  in  another  and  contem- 
porary mage.  I  should  like  to  be  sure  on  this  subject  before  a  word 
is  said.  It  is  possible,  nay  probable,  that  the  story  may  have  been 
translated  by  another  hand. 

I  am  not  scholar  enough  to  say  how  far  Maturin's  Poem  is 
like  Bion  ;72  —  I  can  only  say  that  your  estimate  of  the  supposed 
translation  is  far  more  favourable  than  mine.  But  this  is  inter  nos. 

Rabelais  will  be  welcome,  I  nothing  doubt.  I  will  apprise  you 
of  my  next  trip  to  Columbia,  in  season  to  be  sure  of  seeing  you  — 
an  event  which  gives  great  promise  of  much  gratification. 

If  my  letter  is  hurried,  so  is  my  time.  — 

Believe  me  sir  respectfully 
But  in  haste 
Yr  obt  ser.  &c. 


W.  G.  Simms 


G.  Frederick  Holmes,  Esq. 


Dear  Lawson 


142 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  22  August.  [1842] 


I  give  you  joy  of  your  newborn  treasure.  Believe  me,  all  your 
cares  sink  into  nothingness  in  comparison  with  this  blessing  which 

69  See  introductory  sketch  of  David  F.  Jamison.  The  Jamison  series  appeared 
as  "Raymond  Lully"  in  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (Oct.  1842),  201-208;  I,  n.s.  (Nov. 
1842),  272-276. 

70  "The  Clairvoyante :  A  Tale,"  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Zschokke, 
appeared  in  the  Magnolia,  I.,  n.s.  (Aug.  1842),  75-82,  and  in  I,  n.s.  (Sept. 
1842),  152-162. 

71  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Ellets. 

72  Edward  Maturin,  who  was  a  regular  contributor,  published  in  the  Magno- 
lia, I,  n.s.  (Aug.  1842)  102-103,  "The  Dirge  of  Adonis"  with  a  foot-note  stating 
that  it  was  a  translation  from  the  Greek  Idyls  of  Bion. 

73  Dated  by  reference  to  the  controversy  of  long  duration  between  Simms  and 
Clark  over  sectional  literature.  The  Knickerbocker  replied  to  Simms'  ser- 
ies of  letters  on  Southern  Literature  (included  in  this  volume)  which  appeared 
in  the  Magnolia  of  1841.  Clark  disclaimed  any  opposition  to  Southern  literature 
or  to  Southern  periodicals.  The  Knickerbocker  made  it  clear,  however,  that  it  did 
not  look  with  favor  on  a  literature  exclusively  sectional  in  character.  Any 
effort  to  foster  such  "must  be  regarded  as  a  device  to  secure  an  extrinsic  and 
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God  has  bestowed  upon  you  &  your  dear  young  wife.  You  should 
not  repine  for  an  instant,  but  with  a  humble  delight  you  should 
look  constantly  to  the  Great  Father  who  has  so  unreluctantly  and 
without  recalling  any  of  his  gifts,  conferred  upon  you  so  many 
and  exquisite  ones.  Let  me  commend  to  you  frequent  prayer,  at 
morning,  when  you  rise ;  at  night,  ere  you  lie  down ;  and  that  you 
inspirit  your  little  family,  one  and  all,  with  this  necessary  &  be- 
coming duty.  To  humble  yourself  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  to  be 
lifted  in  your  own  consciousness.  Try  it,  teach  it,  and  you  will 
find  the  good  of  it.  "The  world  is  too  much  with  us."  Prove  that 
you  feel  this,  in  an  occasional  service  which  approximates  you 
to  another  &  a  higher  one.  In  religion,  my  friend,  is  the  only 
truth,  and  the  only  consolation.  —  I  sympathize  with  you  in  the 
loss  of  your  venerable  father,  but  such  a  call  should  afford  you 
little  pain.  He  was  ripe  for  harvest,  and  old  age,  if  venerable,  is 
frequently  mortifying,  and  its  feebleness  [es]  are  too  distressing 
to  make  us  regret  that  its  imbecilities  are  spared  to  those  we 
love.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last,  news  has  reached  me,  of  the  death 
of  my  uncle  in  Mississippi.74  Every  day,  leaving  me  more  alone  & 
destitute  on  Earth,  warns  me  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  to  re- 
gain the  beloved  ones  in  a  more  secure  dwelling  place  where 
Death  comes  not. —  I  have  perfect  faith  that  the  mercy  of  God, 
will  reconcile  us  to  our  condition,  nor  make  it  too  painful  for 
endurance.  This  conviction  should  afford  you  consolation.  It  is 
the  Psalmist  who  tells  us  that  he  never  knew  the  children  of  the 
righteous  to  want  bread.  Be  righteous.  You  are  naturally  a  good 
man,  with  few  or  no  evil  passions,  &  none  violent.  It  needs  with 
you  but  moderate  exertion,  to  be  a  Christian.  Be  so.  Make  the 
effort,  and  make  your  children  so  likewise.  Besides,  this  condition 
will  afford  you  the  best  guaranties  for  present  happiness.  I  have 
no  fears  but  that  you  will  easily  procure  business  which  will  enable 
you  to  do  justice  to  your  flock.  You  are  a  man  of  excellent  busi- 
ness habits,  great  prudence,  unexpensive  and  temperate.  These 
habits  are  known  generally  in  N.  Y.  and  must  bring  you  to  pre- 


undue  consideration  for  flimsy  novels,  and  other  of  the  least  deserving  elements 
of  our  national  literature."  The  implication  was  that  Simms  was  using  such  a 
device  to  further  the  popularity  of  his  works.  "We  do  not  recognize  in  him 
[Simms]  a  competent  arbiter  literarum;  his  'lots'  of  labored  romances — upon 
which  Time  and  the  silent  indifference  of  the  public,  more  potential  than  a 
thousand  censorial  voices,  are  already  doing  their  work — to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. .  .  ."  Knick.,  XX   (Aug.  1842),  199-200. 

74  James  Simms,  brother  of  Simms'  father.  See  note  3,  Jan.  19,  1833. 
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ference  among  employers.  Nil  desperandum.  Send  your  articles 
to  the  Magnolia,  and  not  to  Mrs.  Griffin.  I  have  paid  her  for 
your  subscription;  &  her  work  will  probably  stop  on  the  1st. 
January.  The  Publisher  has  offered  to  sell  it  to  the  publishers  of 
the  Magnolia,  who  have  declined  the  trade.  The  Magnolia  cannot 
yet  pay  anything  that  would  compensate.  It  pays  only  a  few 
persons,  &  the  sum  is  purely  nominal.  To  some  $1.00  &  to  others 
$2  per  page.  The  work  is  improving  fast  in  public  favor.75  —  I 
sincerely  regret  that  Mr.  Clarke  should  have  done  what  he  has 
done.  He  has  insinuated  against  my  literary  integrity,  —  for 
which  you,  if  any  man  can  answer.  You  know  how  I  reserved 
myself  from  the  miserable  tricks  and  bare  perversions  of  honesty, 
among  the  small  scribblers  &  magazine  manufacturers  of  the 
North.  —  I  wish  you  to  write  to  Mr.  Willis,  and  say  to  him  that 
I  can  conscientiously  state  that  I  never  wrote  anything  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  in  my  life,  having  reference  to  him.  At  all  events, 
I  can  remember  nothing  of  the  kind.  Certainly,  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  ever  intended.  I  have  been  so  frequently  an  Editor, 
from  boyhood  and  have  written  so  much  that  wast  hurried,  that 
some  inadvertent  expression  may  have  escaped  me,  which  might 
be  construed  into  personality;  but  I  can  recal  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  his  case.  Nay,  I  have  been  led  to  believe  that  something 
of  the  kind,  in  my  case,  was  done  by  him.  But  this  I  have  dis- 
carded from  thought,  as  I  certainly  have  none  of  the  facts  in 
memory.  I  was  rather  disposed  to  think  favorably  of  Willis.  I 
wrote  two  or  more  papers  favorably  noticing  his  performances, 
and  we  actually  corresponded,  when  we  were  both  in  our  teens. 
Subsequently,  I  heard  unfavorable  things  of  him  while  in 
Europe,76  and  I  disapproved  of  portions  of  his  letters,  as  viola- 
tions of  social  laws ;  but  I  never  chimed  in  with  the  outcry  against 
him.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  add  that  I  regard  his  course  for  the 
few  past  years,  as  calculated  to  place  him  in  his  true  position,  as 
a  dignified  gentleman.  I  certainly  rejoice  to  think  so.  His  genius 
is  an  honor  to  American  letters,  and  I  have  always  esteemed  it. 
I  beg  that  you  will  say  as  much  to  him,  and  add  that  it  will  give 


75  "The  Magnolia,  for  September,  sustains  itself  excellently,  in  contrast  with 
the  periodicals  of  the  day;  and  must  continue  to  do,  while  Simms'  pen  flourishes 
over  so  many  of  its  pages.  He  is  so  wonderfully  prolific  in  resources,  that  it  is 
nothing  for  him  to  write  a  whole  number  of  such  a  work.  .  .  ."  Chicora,  I 
(Sept.  1842),  79. 

76  Willis'  frank  reporting  of  English  society  life  aroused  the  ire  of  a  number 
of  English  authors.  He  was  attacked  bitterly  by  Lockhart  and  Marryat;  a  duel 
with  the  latter  was  narrowly  averted. 
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me  pleasure  to  hear  from  him.  His  connection  with  those  dirty- 
dogs  of  the  New  York  Mirror  was  probably  the  thing  that  hurt 
him  most  in  my  estimation.  Regards  to  Wetmore,  &  Forrest  & 
Bryant.  The  latter  has  put  forth  a  new  vol.77  but  I  have  not  re- 
cieved  it  from  him.  I  begged  you  in  one  of  my  last,  to  see  the 
publishers  of  N.  Y.  &  have  their  books  sent  the  Magnolia.  Do 
so,  will  you.  You  will  have  seen  my  notice  of  Griswold's  Book.78 

Yours 

W.  G.  Simms 

P.  S.  If  you  write  to  me,  ivithin  three  weeks,  address  me  at  "Flat 
Rock,  North  Carolina,"  whither  my  wife  has  gone  for  her  health. 
My  love  to  yours  &  a  kiss  for  the  dear  children.  Augusta  is  in 
bed  today,  with  a  slight  attack. 

143 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Oct.  7  [1842]79 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have  reed,  your  letter  of  the  26th  Sep.  which  has  been  waiting 
me  some  days  in  Charleston.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  trip  to 
the  mountains  in  North  Carolina,  whither  I  followed  my  wife 
who  had  gone  thither  in  July  for  her  health.  She  has  returned 
with  me,  and  with  the  exception  of  my  father-in-law,  we  are  all 
in  good  health.  He  has  the  gout  in  one  of  his  feet.  —  I  shall  look 
for  your  articles  by  the  Calhoun,  with  some  anxiety,  particularly 
that  on  Magnetism.  The  subject  has  already  excited  my  attention. 
Townshend's  book  I  have  read.80  Dr.  Ellet,81  whom  I  saw  a  few 
days  ago  in  Columbia  related  to  me  several  interesting  experiments 

77  The  Fountain  and  Other  Poems.  New  York:  Wiley  and  Putnam,  1842. 
Simms  reviewed  this  volume  under  the  caption,  "Bryant's  New  Poems,"  in  the 
Magnolia,  I,  n.s.   (Sept.  1842),  191-192. 

78  Griswold's  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America  was  reviewed  in  the  Editorial 
Bureau  of  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (Aug.  1842),  117-122. 

79  Dated  by  publication  of  article  on  mesmerism.  See  note  80  below. 

80  In  Simms'  article  on  mesmerism,  into  which  he  incorporated  Lawson's  ma- 
terial, he  says  :  "Recently,  the  most  important  revelations  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend.  Mr.  Townsend  is  an  English  clergyman, 
of  unquestionable  integrity.  His  book  also  shows  him  to  be  a  good  writer,  of  a 
highly  philosophical  and  well-endowed  mind."  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (Nov.  1842), 
324-327. 

81  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Ellets. 
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of  his  own,  particularly  upon  negroes.  I  learn  that  Dr.  Dickson,82 
who  has  just  returned  from  the  North  has  also  been  making  some 
experiments  there.  I  expect  to  converse  with  him,  very  shortly, 
upon  the  subject.  Your  articles  will  come  seasonably  to  give  us 
provocation.  —  The  Calhoun  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  just  now 
there  is  a  heavy  gale  blowing,  accompanied  with  incessant  rain 
which  may  impede  her  progress.  I  trust  it  will  do  nothing  worse. 
I  hope  your  long  letter  tells  me  all  the  news,  and  informs  me  of 
your  little  family  —  large,  I  should  say.  You  have  my  sincere 
prayers  for  their  prosperity  &  safety.  I  am  something  surprised 
that  I  hear  nothing  of  Wetmore.  Has  he  cut  me  entirely.  I  sup- 
pose, by  this  time,  you  are  in  reciept  of  the  Magnolia  to  Oct. 
inclusive.  I  £hall  expect  you  to  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  its 
success.  What  think  you  of  my  notice  of  Griswold's  Poets,83  and 
of  my  other  performances.  I  suppose  you  could  readily  detect  most 
of  my  handywork.  The  fragments  of  a  Poem  on  Greece  are  from 
my  pen.84  I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  you  should  question  this 
for  an  instant.  Though  not  much  of  a  scholar,  yet  my  classical 
knowledge  is  very  far  from  being  inconsiderable,  and  there  are 
very  few  readers  of  history,  who  retain  facts  &  events  so  well. 
My  memory  only  fails  in  dates  &  names  —  the  former  particu- 
larly. As  my  position  of  Editor  is  something  new  to  me  now,  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  you  how  you  think  I  succeed.  Of  course 
I  publish  frequently  in  the  body  of  the  work,  &  the  Editorial 
Bureau  is  wholly  mine.  Did  Bryant  see  my  notice  of  his  Poems?85 
He  sent  me  no  copy.  I  wish  you  to  say  particularly  what  is  thought 
of  my  review  of  Cooper.86  —  While  I  thank  you  for  the  articles 
forwarded,  I  should  like  to  egg  you  on  with  the  series  of  mental 
portraits.  That  of  Forrest  I  should  like  to  have.  It  would  be  more 
valued  at  the  North  making  its  appearance  in  a  Southern  maga- 
zine. Your  friend  Clark  is  a  dirty  fellow  —  who  only  avoids 
absolute  lying  from  the  fear  of  consequences.  I  may  yet  take  him 
by  the  nose,  and  am  only  kept  from  throughly  exposing  him  in 
print  from  an  unwillingness  to  squabble  with  a  contemporary. 
What  of  Bryant,  Forrest,  Wetmore,  &c  ?  I  see  that  they  have  been 


82  See  introductory  sketch  of  Samuel  Henry  Dickson. 

83  See  note  78,  Aug.  22,  1842. 

8*  "Attica,"  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (July  1842),  38. 

85  See  note  77,  Aug.  22,  1842. 

86  "Cooper:  His  Genius  and  Writings,"  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (Sept.  1842),  129- 
139. 
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exposing  the  Blackmail  system  of  Benjamin.87  Have  you  anything 
to  do  with  the  latter.  What  is  Epes  Sargent88  doing?  Did  you 
write  to  Willis  89  on  the  subject  of  which  you  spoke  to  me.  Let 
me  have  what  he  says.  I  suppose  the  Mirror  is  a  cracked  concern 
now.  It  has  one  subscriber  in  Charleston,  and  he,  I  learn,  means 
to  withdraw.  My  best  respects  to  Mrs.  L.  &  family. 

For  yourself,  hold  me  faithfully  as  ever 
Yr.  frd  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
J.  Lawson,  Esq. 

My  wife  and  Augusta  send  their  regards  to  Mrs.  L.  and  family, 
and  a  kiss  for  the  children. 

144:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Oct.  28.  [1842]90 
My  dear  Lawson 

In  the  Magnolia  for  November  which  will  be  issued  from  the 
press  tomorrow,  you  will  find  your  verses  and  the  letter  on 
Mesmerism  —  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it.  You  will  percieve 
that  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  permission  so  frankly  accorded 
me,  of  making  such  alterations  as  my  judgment  counselled.  I  have 
given  the  name  of  "The  Sainted  Sister"  to  your  poems,  and 
made  several  little  transpositions  in  the  phraseology.  I  concur 
with  Wetmore  in  thinking  it  one  of  your  best  pieces.  In  the  letter 


87  Benjamin  was  accused  by  the  Brother  Jonathan  of  accepting  money  for 
favorable  reviews  in  the  New  World.  Letters  from  Benjamin  to  Snowden  were 
published,  substantiating  the  charges.  For  a  full  discussion  of  this  controversy, 
see  Merle  M.  Hoover,  Park  Benjamin.  New  York :  Columbia  University  Press, 
1948.  pp.  130-136.  Hereafter,  Hoover. 

88  Epes  Sargent  (1813-1880)  was  an  indefatigable  literary  worker,  who  tried 
practically  all  forms  of  composition.  He  was  a  correspondent  for  the  Boston 
Atlas,  a  writer  of  plays  that  were  produced  in  Boston,  an  author  of  biographies, 
a  magazine  editor,  a  writer  of  juvenile  books,  an  editor  of  several  volumes  of 
poetry,  a  compiler  of  text-books,  and  a  poet. 

89  In  the  N.  Y.  Mirror,  XX  (Sept.  24,  1842),  311,  we  find:  "Mr.  Willis— 
our  old  friend  and  associate — has  returned  to  this  city,  and  taken  up  his  residence 
at  the  Astor  House  for  the  winter." 

90  Dated  by  the  publication  of  "The  Sainted  Sister.  A  Vision,"  signed  with 
the  pseudonym,  "Kenneth  Kelburn,"  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (Nov.  1842),  310.  Simms 
erroneously  addressed  this  letter  to  "O.  A.  Brownson,  Esq.  (Ed.  Boston 
Quarterly)  Boston,  Mass."  The  address  was  struck  through  and  a  short  letter 
to  Lawson  added  on  a  sheet  used  to  cover  the  incorrect  address.  Thus  the 
two  letters  form  what  Simms  terms  "a  double  Letter."  They  are  here  printed 
together. 
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on  Mesmerism,  I  found  a  frequent  carelessness  which  needed 
amendment;  and  one  objection  which  I  had  to  publishing  it  en- 
tire, was  that  it  promised  quite  too  much  as  a  distinct  article,  — 
that  its  material  was  slender,  and  its  facts  too  few.  I  accordingly 
dished  it  up  in  the  body  of  an  editorial  paper  which  I  think  will 
please  you.91  At  least  I  hope  so.  The  Magnolia  promises  to  do 
well,  comparatively  speaking  —  as  well,  perhaps,  as  a  Southern 
Magazine  can  do.  Subscribers  continue  to  come  in;  and  we  lose 
none ;  besides  gaining  some  additional  reputation  daily.  I  percieve 
that  certain  of  the  Northern  journals  pronounce  favorably  upon 
our  merits,  and  by  many  it  is  called  the  ablest  in  the  Union.92 
At  home,  in  the  South,  I  believe  we  have  no  competitor  in  public 
estimation.  Recently,  we  have  absorbed  the  subscription  list  of  a 
contemporary,  the  Chicora,93  whose  business  and  debts  our  Pub- 
lishers have  assumed.  This  adds  several  hundred  to  our  list.  The 
friend  you  recommended  as  our  agent  in  New  York,  I  commended 
accordingly  to  our  Publishers,  who  tell  me  they  have  sent  him  on 
25  copies  to  begin  with.  I  wish  you  would  instruct  him  to  pro- 
cure or  effect  exchanges  for  us  with  "The  Dial",  the  "Democratic 
Review",  &  "Merchants  Magazine".  The  Knickerbocker,  with  a 
degree  of  baseness  which  I  had  not  thought  even  Clarke  could 
be  guilty  of,  recieves  our  numbers,  attacks  us  in  miserable  sneak- 
ing sneers,94  but  withholds  its  own  issues  which  contain  these 
attacks.  Request  him  (the  agent)  to  see  the  different  publishers 
who  do  not  send  us  books,  and  refer  them  to  our  critical  notices. 
If  they  will  send  their  publications  to  us,  we  can  promise  them 
strict  justice,  and  as  much  indulgence  as  will  comport  with  pro- 
priety and  truth.  I  should  be  pleased  also  to  procure  the  reprints 


91  In  the  Editorial  Bureau  of  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.,  for  Nov.,  1842,  Simms 
quotes  extensively  from  a  letter  from  a  "friend  in  New  York"  (Lawson)  in 
his  own  editorial  comments  on  the  subject  of  mesmerism.  Simms  finds  later 
that  Lawson  is  greatly  offended  at  this  use  of  his  material. 

92  Grahams  Magazine,  XXI  (Aug.  1842),  108,  referring  to  Simms'  assump- 
tion of  the  editorship  of  the  Magnolia,  states :  "No  man  in  the  South  is  so  well 
qualified  for  the  office." 

93  In  his  Editorial  Bureau,  Magnolia,  I,  n.  s.  (Nov.  1842),  Simms  says  of 
the  Chicora:  "This  weekly  periodical  has  been  merged  in  the  Magnolia,  the  pub- 
lishers of  which  have  contracted  to  supply  the  subscribers  to  the  former,  with 
the  successive  numbers  of  the  latter  work,  from  November  inclusive.  We  trust 
that  the  exchange  will  be  acceptable." 

The  Editorial  Bureau  of  the  Knick.,  XIX,  for  May,  1842,  comments: 
".  .  .  The  Chicora,  or  Messenger  of  the  South,  published  weekly  in  Charleston, 
(S.  C),  and  edited  by  our  accomplished  correspondent,  N.  S.  Dodge,  Esq.,  and 
B.  R.  Carroll,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of  fine  literary  attainments." 

94  See  note  73,  August  22,  1842. 
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of  Mrs.  Lewer,95  one  of  which  (the  Dublin  Magazine)  we  re- 
cieve,  and  of  which  our  December  number  will  contain  a  notice. 
I  wish  you  would  see  Anson  Centre,96  and  request  him  from  me, 
to  give  us  a  monthly  letter  on  the  Drama  in  New  York.  Our 
magazine  will  yield  him  a  new,  and  very  noble  class  of  readers.  I 
read  Willis'  letter.  He  remarks  rightly  that  I  was  cautious  in 
what  I  said  of  him.  I  think  it  right  to  be  so  in  regard  to  one  who 
has  so  frequently  been  wrong.  Perhaps  you  will  do  well  to  be 
cautious  also.  Get  him,  however,  to  send  me  his  paper.  —  Why 
not  get  me  up  an  article  on  Forrest?  What  is  he  and  Wetmore 
about  ?  Pray  let  me  hear  from  you,  and  of  your  little  family  soon. 
Give  me  all  the  literary  &  scientific  chit  chat,  and  whatever  oc- 
curs in  the  history  of  Mesmerism,  will  justify  a  letter.  Only  do 
not  be  so  slow  in  setting  about  it.  Pray  make  my  own  &  wife's 
and  Augusta's  compliments  to  Mrs.  L.  and  Caroline.  Kiss  the 
little  ones  for  us.  We  shall  try  and  visit  you  next  summer.  For 
yourself 

Believe  me  as  Ever,  yours  faithfully 

W.  G.  S. 
Dear  Lawson 

You  will  see  by  what  a  blunder  I  am  compelled  to  give  you  a 
double  Letter,  but  you  shall  not  pay  Postage.  I  will  have  this 
covered  in  the  Bundle  to  our  New  York  agent,  from  whom  I 
suppose  you  will  instantly  recieve  it.  You  are  very  costive  in  what 
you  say  of  our  Contents.  I  trust  you  read  them,  though  I  have 
pretty  considerable  knowledge  of  your  uniform  laziness.  Do  you 
ever  see  the  Harpers,  and  what  have  they  to  say  ?  —  I  wish  you 
would  call  &  see  them  touching  the  publication  of  my  sequel  to 
Pelayo.  See  if  they  will  undertake,  —  we  sharing  profits.  I  fancy 
it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  publish  at  50/100,  —  say  a  large 
Edition,  as  I  percieve  Lea  &  Blanchard  are  about  to  publish 
Cooper.  Will  you  see  to  this. 

Yours 

W.  G.  S. 


95  In  the  Editorial  Bureau  of  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.,  for  Dec,  1842,  Simms 
comments  upon  the  Dublin  University  Magazine — "one  of  Mrs.  Lewer's  cheap 
reprints.  The  numbers  for  July  and  August,  are  lively  miscellanies.  .  .  ." 

96  The  New  York  City  Directory  for  1842-43  lists  Anson  H.  Centre  as  a 
dealer  in  furs.  His  business  address  was  185  Water  Street;  his  home  address, 
165  Chambers  Street. 
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145 :  To  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry 

Charleston,  Oct.  30  [1842]97 
My  dear  Major 

I  recieved  a  letter  a  short  time  ago  from  A.  B.  Meek  of  Ala.98 
who  suggested  a  plan  which  he  had  in  contemplation  of  sketching 
a  series  of  Biographies  of  men  distinguished  as  much  for  their 
eccentricity  as  talent.  Among  his  samples  are  John  Randolph  and 
our  old  friend  Judge  Burke  of  this  State.99  He  is  preparing  the 
former,  but  acknowledges  his  inability  from  want  of  material  for 
the  latter,  and  begs  me  to  cast,  about  among  my  literary  friends 
for  the  person  who  will  be  most  equal  to  the  task.  Now  all  my 
thinking  has  only  resulted  in  thinking  of  you.  It  appears  to  me 
that  you  can  gather  this  material  and  combine  it  in  biographical 
sequence,  as  happily  as  any  person  I  know,  and  I  really  beg  that 
you  will  endeavor  it.  I  am  sure  that  Meek  will  be  well  pleased 
that  it  should  fall  into  your  hands.  There  is  another  person  to 
whom,  it  appears  to  me,  full  justice  has  never  been  done,  as  a  man 
of  talent  —  I  mean  old  Mason  L.  Weems.  If  you  can  get  me  any 
material  for  his  biography,  I  should  really  like  to  undertake  that 
myself.  I  think  I  could  make  a  pleasant  &  popular  memoir  of  it,100 


97  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  omission  of  "Revolutionary  Incidents"  in 
the  Oct.  and  Nov.  issues  of  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s. 

98  See  introductory  sketch  of  Alexander  Beaufort  Meek. 

99  Perry  acceded  to  Simms'  request  and  wrote  a  sketch  of  Aedanus  Burke 
(1743-1802).  In  1778,  Burke  resigned  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  2nd 
South  Carolina  Continental  Regiment  and  a  month  later  was  appointed  an  as- 
sociate judge  of  the  State.  Upon  the  suspension  of  the  courts  in  1780,  Burke 
again  took  the  field.  While  holding  a  judgeship,  Burke  was  elected  to  the  First 
Congress.  For  a  time,  he  served  while  continuing  to  sit  on  the  bench.  In  1785, 
Grimke,  Pendleton,  and  Burke  were  appointed  by  the  legislature  to  revise  and 
digest  the  South  Carolina  law.  The  report  of  the  commission  had  great  influence 
in  shaping  the  South  Carolina  Constitution  of  1790.  In  1799,  Judge  Burke  was 
elected  chancellor  in  equity. 

"Judge  Burke  died  an  old  bachelor,  and  in  his  will  he  left  a  maiden  lady  in 
Charleston  six  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  gave  as  a  reason  for  leaving  this 
legacy,  that  he  had  courted  the  lady  ten  years,  and  'before  his  God  he  believed 
that,  if  he  had  persevered,  she  would  have  had  him !'  "  The  sketch  of  Burke  was 
reprinted  in  Perry's  Reminiscences,  Second  Series.  Greenville,  S.  C. :  Shannon 
&  Co.,  Printers,  1889.  pp.  13-17. 

On  account  of  Burke's  persistence  in  holding  both  a  judgeship  and  a  congres- 
sional seat  simultaneously,  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  a  judge's  leaving  the 
state. 

100  Simms  later  wrote  a  sketch  entitled  "Weems,  the  Historian"  which  ap- 
peared in  S.  and  W.,  I  (Jan.  1845),  35-47.  It  was  reprinted  in  Views  and  Re- 
views, Second   Series,  pp.    123-141. 
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.—.Jy  productive  of  mortification  10  ourselves,  and 
dissatisfaction  among  our  friends  and  readers.  It  is  proposed  to  publish 
the  Magazine,  simultaneously,  in    the   four  cities  of  Savannah.  Charles. 
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day  in  i  very  month,  it  will  be  a  subject  of  congratulation  to  our  friends 
10  hear,  as  H  is  of  great  pride  and  pleasure  witli  ourselves  to  stale,  thai 
the  Magnolia,  like    its  noble  namesake,  having  triumphed  over  the   tirst 

mam  m  rout,  and  is  now  in  a  condition  oi  rigor  and  promise,  which 
justifii  s  the  hope  that  it  will  bring  forth  goodliest  fruit,  and  attain  all  the 

ihc  last.  lis  subscribers  are  increasing  duily,  it.-  typographical  garments 
will  soon  be  as  flowing  and  beautiful  as  the  best  among  iis  contempora- 

names  of  «  hit  h  th.  South  can  boast.  Ii  may  be  enough  to  say  that  we 
ire  ..„,  assun  1  ol  th.  co-operation  of  all  those  who  have  heretofore 
wrjtten  for  our  pages;  to  which  we  shall  add,  with  each  successive  issue 
ol  the  Magazini  ,  Dthi  r  names  no  less  able,  by  which  we  shall  furnish  to 
our  readers  a  fortunate  variety  and  most  liberal  supply,  of  the  intellec. 
tua]  edibles  which  they  desire.  The  Editorial  duties  will  chiefly  devolve 
upon  Mr,  W.  Gilmore  Simms,  whose  services  we  have  secured  to  a 
gr,  .■,  ,  ,i    ;rei   than  before      The  Editorial   btMreau  will  bo  entirely  sur- 

r,  ndi  [|  d  I"  In-  control,  and  Ins  general  supems I    the  work  is  here- 

,..,,,,  rtam.     He  will  nevertheless  be' asBtsted   by  the  same  gentlemen 
labors  hi  n  tofore   have'  contributed  so  largely  to  endow  this  par- 
ticular department  ol  the   .Mv.voi.u,  with  the  influence  which  it  cor. 
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to  believe  that  the  day  ol  Southern  lukewarmness  to  the  necessity  of 
mental  culture,  in  our  own  land,  has  gone  by  forever.  There  is  a  glo- 
rious awakening.  We  have  daily  signs  that  a  Southern  literature  is 
demanded.  The  Magnolia  is  demanded.  We  are  proud  in  detecting, 
m  the  progress  of  each  day's  events,  ihe  decisive  proofs  that  our  people 
need,  and  are  determined  lo  have,  a  periodical,  which  shall  speak  justly 
and  fear  not;— which  shall  be  equally  true  and  bold;  in  which  criticism 
shall  be  Iree  from  ea„t,  and  opinion  shall  be  unbiassed  either  by  fear  or 
favor  ;-a  work  in  which  the  tune  shall  be  manly,  and  the  character  and 
sentiment  essentially  and  only  Southern.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
.  another  word  need  be  said  on  this  subject.  We  feel  the  sentiment  of 
Southern  intellectual  independence,  every  where,  beginning  to  breath 
and  burn  around   us.      It  will  be  no  fault  of  ours   if  we  do  not   maintain 

!  Mr.  P.  C.  Pendleton  will  devote  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  travel. 
:  He  will  visit  our  friends  in  the  interior  of  South,  and  North-Carolina, 
[and  Georgia,  during  the  present  summer.  The  winter  he  will  give  10 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  The  superintendence  of  the 
mechanical  department  will  fall  to  the  charge  of  Bbrges  &  James,  who 
'  pledge  themselves  that  the  Magnolia,  in  typographic  air  atid-costume, 
|  shall  be  worthy  of  the  noble  name  it  bears.  In  this  respect  large  im- 
provements are  needed,  and  are  contemplated.     The  general  plan  ol  the 

I  work  will  resemble  that  ofthe  Southern  Literary  Messenger, a  journal 

;  confessedly  among  the  neatest  in  this  or  in  any  country.  These  improve, 
nienis  will  be  made  visible  in  the  tirst  number  (July)  of  the  next  vol- 
ume and  new  series;  but  still  farther  improvements  will  take  place  in 
the  two  following  numbers.  On  this  head  we  will  no:  enlarge:  let  the 
Magnolia  be  judged  by  its  fruits. 

Our  terms  are  as  before— five  dollars  per  annum, -payable  half  yearly 
!  in  advance.  No  subscribers  for  less  than  a  year.  Each  number  will 
con'aiu,  at  least  sixty-four  pages,  which  circumstances  may  occasion- 
,  ally  induce  us  to  increase.  The  press  of  matter,  or  the  reception  of  any 
article  of  great  present  interest,  will  prompt  always  the  addition  of  the 
necessary  pages.      \Viih    this  summary  we  conclude   our    address  to   the 

less  than  ours.  The  creation  of  a  national  literature  is,  next  to  the 
actual  defence   ol  o  country,  by  amis,  against   the   invader,  one  of  the 

long  neglect  of  this  duty.     But  it  is  not  too  [ate  to  rt  form  the  i  rror,  and 

the  time  is  approaching  fast,  when  the  intellect  of  the  whole  South  will 
be  needed  lor  the  conflict. 


P.  C,  PENDLETON-,    )  n 
BURGES  &   JAMES,  J  •Pr»P»«'ors 


Charleston,  Ji  ne  1,  1842 


O*  All  communications   for  the   Magnolia  should  hereafter  be   ad- 
dri  ssi  d  to  "the  Publishers  of  the  Magnolia,  Charleston,  S.  ('." 
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without  treading  on  the  tribes  of  our  friend  of  Edgefield.101  We 
have,  as  you  will  have  seen,  omitted  the  Rev.  Inc.  for  the  last 
two  numbers,  owing  to  the  press  of  other  correspondents  who 
have  really  been  clamoring  to  be  heard.  I  trust  we  shall  get  out 
a  section  of  them  in  the  Deer,  issue.  Pray  write  us  how  you  think 
we  get  on,  and  do  not  scruple  at  making  any  suggestions  which 
you  think  will  lead  to  our  improvement.  I  trust  you  have  not  for- 
gotten to  communicate  to  General  W.  Thompson.102  I  should  like 
to  open  a  Mexican  Correspondence  from  him.  Should  you  write, 
it  might  be  well  to  suggest  to  him  that  the  material  would  be 
ample  without  impinging  politics,  in  the  works  of  antiquity,  art, 
society,  habits,  manners,  customs,  scenery,  taste,  literature,  &c, 
style  of  dress,  visiting  social  indulgences,  amusements,  games,  &c. 
The  antiques  of  Mexico  &  Central  America,  are  of  course  very 
desirable  topics  with  us,  as  they  must  be  with  him,  of  exploration. 
Hart 103  is  not  able  to  provide  you  with  all  the  books  you  wrote 
for.  In  seeking  them  he  has  been  at  some  pains  and  this  will  ac- 
count for  the  delay.  I  will  instruct  him  to  forward  what  he  has 
procured,  &  get  the,  rest  when  he  can.  I  have  sent  you  a  copy  of 
Judge  Johnson's  Greene,104  and  of  my  histy  of  South  Carolina, 
which  you  will  do  me  the  kindness  to  accept.  The  "Greene"  was 
a  gift  from  the  author,  and  bears  his  autograph,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  double  reason  why  you  should  cherish  it.  I  should  not  have 
sent  you  that  copy,  but  that  the  other,  which  I  own,  is  not  in  my 
possession.  My  wife  begs  me  to  make  her  regards  to  Mrs.  Perry, 
Mrs.  McCall  &  daughters.105  We  are  all  deeply  interested  in  know- 
ing Miss  McC.'s  health  finds  improvement.  I  know  not  when  I 
have  been  more  pleased  or  interested  with  a  young  lady  than  with 
her.  I  trust  the  copy  of  Hydration  106  &c  which  Hart  will  send 


101  Judge  A.  P.  Butler  of  Edgefield  was  at  this  period  writing  historical 
sketches  for  the  Magnolia.  Edgefield,  a  quaint  and  charming  courthouse  town, 
has  long  been  famed  for  its  political  history. 

Ten  governors  of  South  Carolina  have  been  natives  of  or  at  one  time  res- 
idents of  Edgefield  District,  or  County. 

102  See  introductory  sketch  of  General  Waddy  Thompson. 

103  Samuel  Hart,  Sr.,  Charleston  bookseller  and  publisher. 

104  Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Nathanael  Greene,  by  William 
Johnson,  was  published  in  Charleston  by  A.  E.  Miller  in  1822. 

105  Mother  and  sisters  of  Mrs.  Perry. 

106  Simms,  in  his  Editorial  Bureau  of  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (Oct.  1842),  had 
a  four  page  article  in  which  he  reviewed  Hydropathy;  or  the  Cold  Water  Cure, 
as  practiced  by  Vincent  Preissnitz,  by  R.  T.  Claridge.  In  the  November  issue 
he  further  noticed  this  work. 

In  the  memoirs  of  Frederick  Adolphus  Porcher  we  find:  "My  illness  had 
kept  me  from  it  for  several  weeks,  and  I  had  not  resumed  it,  but  I  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  wine  freely,  but  not  spirits.  I  now  tried  sometimes  the 
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you,  will  be  of  service  in  her  case.  My  faith  in  Coldwater  is  daily 
strengthened.  —  Let  us  hear  from  you,  and  believe  me  meanwhile 
to  be  very  faithfully 

Yr.  friend  &  servt. 

W  Gilmore  Simms. 
B.  F.  Perry,  Esq. 

Compliments  &  good  wishes  to  Judge  Earle.107 

146 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Nov.  17.   [1842]108 
My  dear  Lawson 

But  that  you  are  evidently  distressed  by  the  circumstances  of 
self  and  family,  I  should  be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account^  for  the 
style  and  expression  of  a  portion  of  your  last  letter.  You  seem 
entirely  to  have  forgotten  that  in  sending  me  the  article  on  Mes- 
merism, you  yourself  attached  no  value  to  it,  but  hinted  that  it 
might  be  preparatory  to  something  farther.  You  wished  by  the 
title  to  have  operated  a  surprise  on  the  good  people  of  Charleston, 
without  knowing  as  I  did,  that  we  were  already  largely  familiar 
with  the  subject  —  that  some  of  our  ablest  medical  professors  were 
believers,  and  some  of  our  people  practitioners.  It  was  therefore 
only  the  exercise  of  a  proper  discretion  in  you  that  you  should 
have  left  it  to  me,  as  you  certainly  did,  to  do  what  I  pleased  with 
it.  Now,  as  I  knew  that  the  article,  published  as  it  was,  and  as  a 
communication,  would  excite  expectations  only  to  disappoint  them, 
it  struck  me  that  it  would  be  more  likely  to  answer  your  purpose, 
to  take  from  it  such  portions  as  would  not  have  this  effect,  and 
to  embody  the  extracts  in  an  Editorial,  as  if  made  from  a  private 
&  unelaborate  letter.  You  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I  altered 
the  extracts,  except  I  think,  in  one  slight  particular.  I  took  a  por- 
tion and  altered  as  my  own.  But  in  the  quoted  passages  I  suspect 
you  will  find  little  change.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  made  two  or 


one  and  sometimes  the  other  to  give  my  system  somewhat  of  a  tone,  but  without 
success.  Whilst  in  this  state  I  was  visited  by  W.  Gilmore  Simms  who  was  in- 
fatuated with  the  water  cure  recently  in  vogue.  He  spoke  so  eloquently  in  praise 
of  water.  My  experience  had  taught  me  the  uselessness  of  wine,  so  I  determined 
to  abandon  all  stimulants."  The  South  Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Magazine,  XLVII   (April  1946),  97. 

107  Judge  Baylis  Earle,  Perry's  law  partner. 

108  Dated  by  reference  to  Lawson's  article  on  mesmerism.  See  note  91,  Oct. 
28,  1842. 
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three  inversions  in  the  version,  substituted  one  epithet,  and  added 
a  title,  which  I  thought  happy,  besides  filling-  out  a  line  with  an 
epithet  in  which  the  rhythm  was  wanting.  I  did  this  with  the 
kindest  intentions,  and  as  I  believed,  with  your  own  desire  and 
sanction.  To  this  effect  I  understood  the  tenor  of  the  letter  which 
conveyed  them.  I  have  neither  added  to,  nor  taken  from  the  ideas, 
and  I  certainly  have  not  increased  the  poem  by  more  than  a 
single  line.109  I  certainly  thought  it  one  of  your  best,  but  at  the 
same  time,  saw  in  it  several  inaccuracies  of  expression  which  I 
took  to  be  the  result  of  carelessness.  As  for  false  grammar  and 
false  rhythm,  I  fancy  you  are  grievously  mistaken.  My  ear  can 
detect  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
generally  been  conceded  that  I  am  no  inexperienced  person  in 
such  matters.  I  conscientiously  thought,  and  think,  that  in  making 
the  small  corrections  which  I  did,  I  was  in  fact  bestowing  that 
labor  of  the  file  which  my  friend  in  his  hurry,  and  perhaps  under 
the  interruptions  of  business,  had  not  been  able  himself  to  be- 
stow, —  and  this  too,  with  his  express  sanction.  Believe  me,  I  am 
now  very  sincerely  sorry  that  I  did  so.  The  pains  that  I  took  in 
doing  so,  might  at  least  show  the  interest  which  I  had  in  the 
matter.  —  I  trust,  my  dear  Lawson,  when  you  come  to  look  into 
it,  at  a  moment  of  greater  calm,  you  will  do  me  justice,  and  re- 
cal  those  hasty  and  unkind  expressions  which,  I  sincerely  believe, 
you  will  come  to  regret.  The  original  M.  S.  S.  are,  I  believe, 
destroyed  by  the  printer.  It  will  now  be  difficult  to  recover  them. 
"Tit  for  Tat"  110  I  left  as  communicated  with  the  printers,  though 
I  can  tell  you  that  you  are  not  exempt  from  the  fate  of  most  au- 
thors, in  being  profoundly  ignorant  of  your  best  performances.  Be- 
lieve me,  I  can  scarcely  realize  the  fact  that  the  man  who  wrote  the 
Reviews  of  Halleck  &  Bryant,  should  have  penned  "Tit  for  Tat" — 
a  thing,  which  let  me  tell  you,  which  while  it  makes  a  very  good 
anecdote,  in  fact,  is  very  unfit  to  be  the  subject  of  a  story.  Tastes 
you  will  say  differ,  but  on  this  subject  ask  either  Wetmore  or 
Bryant.  I  can  only  add  to  this  long  explanatory  epistle  that  the 
article  on  Mesmerism  which  you  think  such  an  unkind  "butchery", 
is  commended  every  where  by  our  best  judges,  and  portions 
quoted  in  the  papers.  —  Nay,  farther,  looking  at  the  first  part  of 
the  letter  which  conveys  your  complaint,  you  say  of  this  very 


109  The  poem  to  which  Simms  had  given  the  title :   "The  Sainted  Sister." 
See  note  90,  Oct.  28,  1842. 

no  "Tit  for  Tat"  did  not  appear  in  the  Magnolia. 
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article,  that  it  is  "milk  and  water",  "desultory,  discursive"  &c. 
It  seems  strange,  after  this,  that  your  indignation  should  have 
been  so  great  at  my  mode  of  treating  a  performance,  so  char- 
acterized. —  But,  let  it  pass.  I  know  few  men,  Lawson,  besides 
yourself,  to  whom  I  should  again  have  written,  patiently,  whose 
tone  had  been  such  as  yours  in  a  portion  of  your  letter.  As  before 
said,  I  can  account  for  it  readily  by  a  glance  at  your  situation, 
and  that  of  your  dear  little  family.  I  do  not  fear  for  your  suc- 
cess with  them,  and  scarcely  see  any  necessity  to  say  "nil  des- 
perandum".  You  are  not  the  man  to  despair.  I  feel  pretty  sure 
you  will  again  soon  be  in  business  and  flourishing  more  than  ever. 
You  will  grow  wiser  and  less  amicable,  I  trust,  in  the  matter  of 
money  lending.  I  can  not  account  for  Wetmore's  silence.  Is  he 
meddling  with  the  political  cauldron.  How  is  Forrest,  Bryant,  & 
all  our  friends.  I  hope  to  see  you  all  next  summer.  I  am  now 
preparing  to  start  for  Tuscaloosa,  Ala.,  where  I  go  to  deliver  an 
oration  before  the  Erosophic  Society.111  I  am  now  writing  it.  I 
start  on  or  about  the  1st  prox.,  so  that  time  is  left  you  to  write  me 
before  I  leave  home.  I  wish  you  to  get  for  me  the  following 
numbers  of  the  Knickerbocker,  the  Editor  of  which  work  is  a 
dirty  fellow,  with  whom  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  unless  simply 
to  tell  him  so  in  pro.  per.  and  perhaps  tweak  his  nose  extra.  Of 
Vol  13  No.  3  for  March,  of  vol  14,  No.  6  for  December,  of  vol 
15  Nos.  1  &  2  for  Jany  &  Febr.  of  vol  16  No  2  for  August;  of 
vol  19.  Nos.  3,  4,  5  &  6  of  vol.  20  —  Nos.  1-3,  4,  5,  6.  I  do  not 
care  for  the  work  for  any  intrinsic  value  which  it  possesses,  but 
as  I  have  the  vols,  bound  with  these  exceptions,  I  wish  to  com- 
plete them.  You  can  pay  him  for  them  in  his  own  coin,  by  articles, 
and  I  will  readily  do  for  you  any  similar  service.  He  will  no 
doubt  be  willing  to  oblige  you  with  any  numbers  to  complete  your 
own,  or  the  setts  of  a  friend.  But  I  am  well  advanced  on  a  fourth 
sheet  and  I  must  hurry  to  the  conclusion.  Pray  give  my  own  and 
the  affectionate  regards  of  my  wife  and  Augusta  to  Mrs.  L.  & 
a  kiss  for  the  dear  little  brood.  For  yourself  believe  me  as  ever. 

WG  S 


111  The  Social  Principle:  The  True  Source  of  National  Permanence  was 
delivered  before  the  Erosophic  Society  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  on  Dec. 
13,  1842,  at  which  time  Simms  received  an  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In  his  ad- 
dress he  said  that  as  a  youth  of  18  he  had  slept  on  the  exact  spot  where  the 
University  stands,  at  that  time  an  unbroken  wilderness.  In  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s. 
(Dec.  1842),  396,  Simms  stated  that  he  had  been  absent  from  Charleston  the 
better  part  of  November  and  would  be  absent  all  of  December. 
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147 :  To  Benjamin  Franklin  Pkrry 

Woodlands,  Nov.  22  [1842]112 
My  dear  Major 

I  very  much  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  to  Columbia 
this  Session,  but  I  can  see  you  here,  at  Woodlands,  —  a  few  hours 
ride  from  Columbia,  and  if  you  will  set  off  any  Sunday  mg. 
between  this  &  the  1st  prox.  or  any  day,  you  will  find  me  (by 
letting  me  know  a  mail  beforehand)  at  Midway  awaiting  you. 
Midway  is  but  iy2  miles  from  our  plantation,  and  even  should 
you  not  advise  me  beforehand,  an  easy  walk,  and  you  would  not 
unpleasantly  surprise  me.  Come.  I  am  now  busy  in  preparing,  or 
trying  to  prepare  an  oration  for  the  Erosophic  Society  of  Ala- 
bama, and  I  assure  you,  in  the  multiplicity  of  my  Editorial 
labors,113  I  find  it  no  easy  matter.  It  is  grievously  uphill,  that 
labor.  —  You  give  me  more  credit  than  I  deserve,  but  the  article 
on  negro  Literature  is  not  mine.  It  is  a  good  article.  The  poem, 
Traveler's  Rest  is  mine,114  and  you  were  never  more  right  than 

112  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  oration  for  the  Erosophic  Society.  See  note 
111,  Nov.  17,  1842. 

113  The  January,  1843,  issue  of  the  Orion,  II,  187,  remarks :  "The  Magnolia 
for  December  is  at  hand  just  as  the  pages  of  this  department  are  going  to  press; 
we  can  therefore  do  little  more  than  acknowledge  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  magazine  has  improved  vastly  since  the  accession  of  Mr.  Simms  to  the 
editor's  chair.  The  present  issue  is  highly  respectable,  and  contains  some  excel- 
lent papers.  With  it,  though  not  in  it,  is  a  picture  of  Charleston  as  it  was  a 
hundred  years  ago.  As  an  engraving  it  is  very  poorly  executed,  doing  credit 
neither  to  the  artist  nor  to  the  magazine.  Whatever  of  interest  it  possesses 
belongs  to  the  scene  alone.  The  Magnolia  appears  to  have  found  a  genial  soil 
in  Charleston,  and  bids  fair  to  flourish  well.  So  mote  it  be." 

The  News  and  Courier  of  June  28,  1945,  carries  the  following  story:  "John 
Bennett,  Charleston  author,  has  written  for  the  Charleston  Library  Society  a 
brief  account  of  a  reprint  of  an  old  engraving  given  it  yesterday  by  Emmett 
Johnson.  The  reprint  is  from  William  Gilmore  Simms's  re-strike  of  Mellish's 
drawing  of  Charlestown,  in  1742.  This  re-strike,  engraved  in  this  city  in  1842, 
was  used  as  frontispiece  for  the  'Magnolia,'  while  Simms  was  editor  of  that 
magazine.  The  original  picture  was  a  drawing  made  in  colonial  times,  showing 
Charleston  from  the  harbor,  drawn  by  T.  Mellish,  and  engraved  by  C.  Canot, 
in  London,  where  it  was  published.  The  re-strike  was  engraved  by  W.  Keenan 
for  the  Magnolia.  Spurious  copies  of  Keenan's  engraving,  printed  on  paper 
which  betrayed  their  sham,  were  sold  in  Charleston,  about  1910,  Mr.  Bennett 
writes.  Some  time  ago,  however,  the  copper  plate  was  found,  and  reprints  have 
been  made  with  an  added  explanatory  line  below,  cut  on  a  separate  plate  so  as 
not  to  alter  the  other." 

A  descendant  of  James  S.  Burges,  the  printer  of  the  Magnolia,  had  the 
plate  in  his  possession  about  1900  and  made  some  restrikes  for  the  late  Yates 
Snowden.  Mellish's  drawing  was  made  from  a  picture  painted  by  D.  Roberts 
in  1739. 

114  "The  Traveller's  Rest"  appeared  in  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.  (Nov.  1842), 
285-288.  In  a  prefatory  note  Simms  recalls  on  a  journey  to  the  Southwest, 
some  "ten  or  twelve  years"  ago,  the  blaze  on  the  trees,  cut  by  woodsmen,  which 
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when  you  said  I  differ  with  the  poetical  criticism  of  the  Quarterly. 
In  truth  entre  nous,  I  regard  it  as  very  wretched  &  very  ignorant 
in  all  its  literary  criticisms.  —  I  am  glad  that  you  are  pleased  with 
our  Critical  Department.  I  am  very  sure  that  before  I  am  done, 
I  shall  open  the  eyes  of  our  readers  to  much  undiscovered,  blurred 
or  misrepresented  truth.  I  shall  do  my  share  toward  dethroning 
that  monstrous  usurpation,  in  Letters  at  least,  of  that  familiar 
American  usurper,  King  Humbug.  — 

Should  you  not  see  me  or  either  of  our  publishers  in  Columbia, 
pray  hand  the  M.  S.  S.  of  which  you  speak  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Morgan, 
printer  of  the  Temperance  Advocate,  who  is  our  agent  in  that 
city.  Let  them  be  covered  to  my  address,  &  he  will  send  them, 
without  charge  to  our  publishers  in  Charleston.  One  of  our  pub- 
lishers, Mr.  J.  S.  Burges,  is  a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  direction 
of  the  State  and  if  you  can  help  him  while  in  Columbia  you  will 
oblige  me.  He  is  a  man  of  capital,  of  great  moral  worth,  and 
proposes  some  extension  of  his  business,  so  as  to  constitute  a 
publishing  house  of  some  strength  in  Charleston.  This  may  greatly 
facilitate  our  local  literature. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Hydropathy  finds  favor  in  the  coun- 
try 115  —  Sorry  that  it  has  done  nothing  for  my  fair  friend,  Miss 
McCall,  in  whose  sweet  countenance  I  was  very  much  interested. 
Well  for  me  that  I  was  subdued  into  a  Benedick.  I  pray  yet  that 
she  may  find  health,  from  any  source,  but  really  think  some 
cautious  trials  might  be  made  of  cold  water.  I  have  great  faith 
in  its  virtues.  Make  mine  and  my  wife's  earnest  regard  to  her- 
self, mother  &  sisters.  Believe  me,  we  both  found  our  stay  in 
Greenville,  very  far  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  time  we  spent  from 
home,  and  it  will  not  be  a  wanted  will  that  will  keep  us  from  a 
renewal  of  the  visit. 

As  for  the  books,  I  trust  you  will  receive  them  in  safety.  When 
I  receive  your  communication  with  Cunningham's  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  furnish  the  preliminary  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  the 
tories. 

I  note  what  you  say  of  Thompson  &  will  write  him.  Pray  say 
in  your  next  by  what  mode  shall  we  probably  address  him, 
through  what  channels  &c.  His  caution  on  the  subject  of  Mexican 


pointed  the  way  to  some  cool  spring  where  often  a  gourd  or  calabash  had  been 
suspended  from  a  twig  for  the  convenience  of  the  traveler  in  the  wilderness. 
115  See  note  106,  October  30,  1842. 
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politics  or  people  would  be  only  becoming,  but  there  are  a  thou- 
sand matters  of  which  we  might  speak  interestingly  to  the  Ameri- 
cans without  giving  offence  to  the  Mexicans. 

Very  faithfully  Yrs. 

W.  G.  Simms 
B.  F.  Perry,  Esq. 

148:  To  James  Henry  Hammond 

Woodlands,  Deer.  30.  [1842]116 
My  dear  Hammond. 

I  have  just  got  back  from  a  trip  to  the  Southwest,  which  oc- 
cupied three  weeks  of  my  time,  and  this  will  account  to  you  for  my 
delay  in  responding  to  your  favor  of  the  14th.  I  noted  while  in 
Alabama  the  insidious  proceedings  against  you  in  the  Legislature 
—  proceedings,  of  which  I  am  rejoiced  to  note  in  your  favor,  the 
actors  are  heartily  ashamed.  I  did  not  need,  to  be  told  the  why 
&  the  wherefore  of  the  opposition.  That  you  were  selected  as  the 
victim  of  that  hostility  which  distinguished  certain  cliquism  of 
which  we  also  wot,  for  overthrow,  was  very  clear  to  me  from  the 
first,  and  the  degree  of  strength  which  they  brought  to  bear  upon 
you,  only  shows  how  little  was  needed,  on  our  part,  two  years 
ago,  at  the  head  of  this  same  opposition  to  put  down  dictatorship 
among  us.  That  the  proceedings  should  have  been  very  annoying 
and  offensive  to  you,  is  matter  to  be  expected,  and  yet,  looking 
to  their  real  source,  we  cannot  but  see  in  them  subject  of  real 
gratulation  among  all  those  who  desire  to  see  cliquism  rebuked. 
You  suffered,  not  as  J.  H.  H.  individually,  but  as  a  nominee  of 
those,  who  really  adopted  you  rather  in  hate  than  love,  rather 
because  they  could  not  depress  than  because  they  wished  to  ele- 
vate you.  The  facts,  however  disquieting  in  the  particular  case, 
show  us  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of  the  material  of  manly  in- 
dependence with  which  to  work  hereafter.  Your  inaugural  is  a 


116  Dated  by  the  fact  that  in  December  of  1842  a  group  of  legislators  met 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  opposition  to  the  election  of  Hammond.  They 
brought  the  charge  that  Hammond  was  a  Rhett  man  and  succeeded  in  running 
R.  F.  W.  Allston,  who  was  defeated  by  Hammond  by  the  narrow  majority  of 
76  to  83.  Hammond  believed  that  the  strong  showing  made  against  him  was 
due  more  to  opposition  to  Rhett  than  to  personal  or  political  antagonism. 
Elizabeth  Merritt,  James  Henry  Hammond.  Baltimore :  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity Press,  1923.  p.  60.  Hereafter,  Merritt. 
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manly  sensible  paper,  free  from  the  sin  of  flatulency,  which  was 
that,  in  grievous  degree,  of  your  predecessor,  in  all  his  perform- 
ances. Was  there  ever  such  a  wordy  windy  message  as  that  of  the 
last  session?  You  say  rightly  that  we  shall  not  last  without  op- 
position. That  is  inevitable  from  the  restless  nature  of  our  ambi- 
tion, from  the  numbers  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  growing  self- 
esteem  of  innumerable  candidates.  But  it  can  hardly  arise  until 
Calhoun  is  disposed  of.  You  see  that  your  favorite  remedy  nul- 
lification 117  has  been  suspended,  in  reference  to  the  late  wretched- 
est  of  all  tariffs,  simply  because  its  present  application  would  be 
fatal  to  his  national  pretensions.  It  was  unfortunate  for  him  that 
McDuffie  118  &  Huber  119  were  sent  to  the  Senate.  He  would  have 
got  better  service  out  of  Pickens  120  &  Elmore.121  Neither  Huger 
nor  McDuffie  will  practice  in  that  pie-poudre  court,  in  which  it 
will  be  necessary  to  employ  the  kiss  of  conciliation,  and  make  the 
fraternal  hug  an  ordinary  civility.  They  are  neither  of  them  men 
calculated  to  overlook  the  right  in  the  expedient  or  to  conciliate 
common  men  for  their  votes.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  the  honor  will 
be  of  any  more  service  to  themselves  or  to  the  State.  I  should  fancy 
that  McDuffie's  health  had  impaired  his  mind,  and  Huger,  unless 
they  goad  him,  will  perhaps  be  only  garrulous.  If  they  vex  him 
greatly,  they  will  sometimes  make  him  great  —  Of  the  70  new 
members,  do  you  find  any  of  them  particularly  promising,  —  and 
who.  Is  Gen.  Bonham  122  a  man  of  ability?  What  is  Mr.  Brooks' 


117  Simms  as  a  Unionist  had  edited  the  City  Gazette  in  Charleston.  Ham- 
mond as  a  Nullifier  had  edited  a  Columbia  paper  called  the  Southern  Times. 

118  McDuffie  succeeded  Preston  as  senator  in  1842.  See  introductory  sketch 
of  George  McDuffie. 

119  "Calhoun  having  resigned  his  senatorship,  his  supporters,  Rhett  and  Pic- 
kens, were  defeated  for  the  place  by  Judge  D.  E.  Huger,  a  Calhoun  admirer 
though  an  old  time  Unionist  and  Whig,  a  gentleman  of  admirable  character,  but 
of  no  particular  force  as  Senator.  .  .  .  The  Whig  Senator  Preston  resigned  his 
seat  in  December,  1842,  and  was  succeeded  by  McDuffie."  Wallace,  vol.  II,  p. 
487. 

120  Francis  W.  Pickens  (1805-1869),  son  of  Governor  Andrew  Pickens  and 
grandson  of  General  Andrew  Pickens  of  the  Revolution,  was  born  in  Colleton 
District,  S.  C.  He  attended  the  South  Carolina  College,  studied  law  under 
Eldred  Simkins  of  Edgefield,  was  elected  to  the  state  legislature  in  1832,  served 
as  a  member  of  Congress  from  1834-1843.  Pickens  was  a  member  of  the  Nash- 
ville Convention  in  1850;  minister  to  Russia,  1858-1860,  and  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  1860-1862.  Indicative  of  the  resentment  against  the  1842  tariff  was 
the  refusal  of  Pickens  to  accept  the  ministry  to  England  under  the  Federal 
government  while  that  law  existed. 

121  Franklin  Harper  Elmore  (1799-1850),  born  in  Laurens  District,  was 
graduated  from  South  Carolina  College.  He  practiced  law  in  Columbia,  suc- 
ceeded Hammond  in  Congress  (1836-1839),  and  became  president  of  the  Bank 
of  the  State  (1839-1850).  He  succeeded  John  C.  Calhoun  in  the  Senate  in  1850. 

122  See  introductory  sketch  of  Milledge  Luke  Bonham. 
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chance  with  Burt?123  Burt,  by  the  way,  is  a  man  to  disappoint 
the  expectations  of  his  friends.  I  fancy  he  is  grievously  over- 
rated. What  is  our  friend  Trotti  going  to  do  in  Congress  ?  12* 
Had  he  not  better  staid  at  home  and  nursed  his  prof  [ession.]  I 
suppose  he  may  next  canvas  look  for  a  competitor  in  B.  Rhett  or 
A.  Rhett,125 — which?  The  latter,  if  they  can  provide  for  the 
former  elsewhere,  and  I  suppose,  should  McDuffie  die  at  Washing- 
ton, he  will  naturally  succeed  him.  We  are  getting  poor,  mon  ami, 
in  men.  It  was  a  fine  proof  of  that  veneration  which  our  State 
possesses  beyond  most  others  in  the  Union,  that  it  should  send 
McD  &  Huger  to  the  Senate.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  they  have  got 
Laborde  126  into  the  College.  Persuade  him  to  write  for  the  Mag- 
nolia, and  —  do  likewise.  Yours  Ever 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
J.  H.  Hammond,  Esq. 


123  Armistead  Burt  of  Abbeville  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1843  by  a  large 
majority  over  his  opponent,  Col.  Whitfield  Brooks,  of  Edgefield.  See  intro- 
ductory sketch  of  Burt. 

124  S.  W.  Trotti,  member  of  Congress,  from  Barnwell.  See  note  124,  Dec.  19, 
1841. 

125  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Rhetts. 

126  See  note  52,  June  17,  1842. 
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149:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Jan  7.  [1843]1 
My  dear  Lawson. 

We  have  been  too  long  friends,  through  good  &  ill  report,  to 
fall  out  about  trifles.  You  have  known  me  too  long  to  suppose 
that  I  have  not  always  at  heart  your  real  interest  and  pleasure, 
and  I  fancy  I  know  you  too  well  to  suppose  you  capable  of  any 
wanton  annoyance  of  mine.  What  I  did  was  for  the  best,  in  the 
matter  of  the  verses,  and  I  think  now,  not  only  that  I  improved 
them,  but  that  I  made  very  few,  and  those  very  unimportant 
alterations.  I  wish  I  could  lay  hands  on  the  original,  in  order  to 
convict,  and  —  convince  you  of  this  truth. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  so  good  a  fellow  as  yourself  should  have 
the  distresses  and  annoyances  of  which  you  complain,  —  still  more 
sorry,  and  let  me  add,  surprised,  that  you  should  be  suffering 
from  the  calumnies  of  an  Enemy.  I  took  for  granted  that,  in 
all  New  York,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  with  so  few  enemies  as 
yourself.  I  feel  very  sure  you  do  not  deserve  any.  If  the  question 
be  a  fair  one,  and  there  be  no  secret,  who  is  this  enemy,  of  whom 
I  hear  for  the  first  time.  But  —  tell  me  nothing  about  him.  Why 
should  we  hear  when  we  cannot  help  these  things !  I  am  pleased 
to  forget  the  grievances,  in  the  assurance  which  you  give  me  that 
your  prospects  are  shortly  to  be  mended.  Do  me  justice  to  believe 
that  I  shall  be  sincerely  anxious  until  you  write  me  that  you  are 
certainly  in  possession  of  the  expected  office.  With  your  young 
wife  &  four  children,  the  doubt  is  enough  to  provoke  the  anxiety 
of  all  your  friends. 

What  you  tell  me  of  the  Harpers,  and  what  you  say  yourself 
touching  the  propriety  of  holding  back  for  better  times,  is  pre- 

1  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  liberty  taken  by  Simms  in  altering  Lawson's 
poem  "The  Sainted  Sister"  in  the  Magnolia  for  November,  1842. 

[338] 
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cisely  what  has  suggested  itself  to  my  own  thoughts.  It  is  not 
that  I  want  money,  but  that  I  hate  to  be  unemployed  in  a  vocation 
always  grateful  to  me  &  now  habitual.  By  dint  of  great  economy, 
I  am  able  to  go  on,  almost  free  from  debt,  and  with  tolerable 
independence.  The  money  was  never  my  object,  as  you,  perhaps, 
can  tell.  I  wish  you  to  see  the  Harpers  for  me  occasionally  and 
report  progress. 

I  wish  you  would  see  Sargent 2  &  tell  him  to  send  me  his 
Magazine.3  I  am  willing  to  exchange,  but  the  overture  must  not 
come  from  the  senior  publication.  I  saw  but  little  of  Epes  Sargent, 
but  was  disposed  to  like  him.  You  remember  the  memorable  day 
at  your  table.  By  the  way,  I  see  that  Benjamin4  has  been  doing 
an  anniversary  poem  lately,  —  I  wish  you  would  get  it  sent  me. 
I  hear  that  it  is  a  good  thing.  Talking  of  anniversaries,  I  have 
just  got  back  from  delivering  an  oration  before  the  Erosophic  So- 
ciety of  the  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa  where  I  was 
well  recieved.5  The  citizens  gave  me  a  public  dinner  and  the 
faculty  conferred  on  me  the  degree  of  LL.D.  —  at  the  dinner.  I 
acknowledged  the  authorship  of  the  Hurdis  &  other  novels.  You 
never  told  me  how  you  liked  Beauchampe — the  best  of  them  in  my 
opinion.  You  give  me  no  opinion  of  the  Magnolia.  Do  you  detect 
my  articles  —  out  of  the  Editorial  ?  Have  you  made  any  inquiries 
about  the  Nos.  of  the  Knickerbocker.  —  I  am  glad  to  hear  that 
Wetmore  has  recovered  from  his  sickness.  Pray  give  him  from 
me  the  complts.  of  the  season.  I  wish  you  could  get  from  Bryant, 
on  what  terms  he  could  give  us  a  monthly  poem.  We  are  quite 


2  See  note  88,  Oct.  7,  1842. 

8  Sargent's  New  Monthly  Magazine  of  Literature,  Fashion  and  the  Fine  Arts, 
published  in  New  York  through  the  first  half  of  1843,  is  commented  upon  by 
Simms  in  the  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.   (Feb.  1843),  140. 

4  Park  Benjamin  (1809-1864)  was  born  in  British  Guiana,  brought  to 
America,  and  educated  in  New  England.  After  studying  law  both  at  Harvard 
and  at  Yale,  he  practiced  law  for  a  short  time  in  Boston,  though  his  interests 
were  literary.  In  1834  he  was  employed  by  Buckingham  of  the  New  England 
Magazine,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  owner  and  editor  of  this 
periodical.  In  1836  the  New  England  Magazine  was  merged  with  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine  at  New  York,  Benjamin  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  be- 
coming the  co-editors.  In  1837  Hoffman  left  the  Monthly,  and  Benjamin  con- 
tinued it  alone  until  its  last  number  of  October,  1838.  After  the  failure  of  the 
Monthly,  Benjamin  became  literary  editor  of  Horace  Greeley's  New-Yorker, 
and  in  July,  1839,  Benjamin  and  Griswold  founded  the  Brother  Jonathan,  leaving 
it  to  the  publishers  six  months  later  to  start  the  New  World.  Benjamin's  poems 
are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  most  of  the  periodicals  of  his  day. 

5  In  the  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.  (May,  1843),  336,  Simms  comments:  "We  re- 
member with  prolonged  satisfaction,  a  week  of  delightful  sojourn  in  Tuscaloosa, 
amidst  elegance,  intellect  and  a  graceful  hospitality,  which  left  nothing  to  the 
stranger  to  desire!' 
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too  poor, — say  to  him, — to  pay  highly,  or  approach,  in  any  degree, 
his  deserts.  Tell  Forrest  I  hope  to  surprise  him,  some  day  this 
year,  with  a  Tragedy.  Is  he  as  willing  to  play  in  a  new  piece  as 
formerly,  and  what  can  he  pay  for  one  that  will  suit  him  exactly? 
— ■  With  this,  I  send  you  a  Tuscaloosa  paper  just  recieved,  which 
gives  a  very  meagre  account  of  the  dinner  given  me  in  that  city. 
You  will  hand  the  paper,  when  you  have  done  with  it,  to  Harper 
&  Brothers — Will  you  also  reproach  them  for  not  sending  me  their 
publications.  I  have  recieved  from  them  only  the  first  three  of  their 
cheap  edition  of  Bulwer's  novels,6  and  a  copy  of  Tasistro's 
travels,7  since  I  began  editorship.  —  Give  my  best  wishes  &  my 
wife's  affectionate  regards  to  Mrs.  Lawson.  Augusta  sends  her 
love.  We  all  dispatch  a  New  Year's  kiss  for  the  children.  I  shake 
your  hand,  Lawson,  as  faithfully  &  fondly  as  ever. 

W.  G.  Simms 


150:  To  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry 

Charleston,  25  Feb.  1843 
My  dear  Major 

After  a  long  silence,  I  write  to  tell  you  that  we  lead  off,  the 
present  month,  with  your  article  on  Legal  Antiquities.8  The  March 
no.  of  the  Magnolia  will  be  published  in  a  few  days,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  have  the  sequel  to  the  article,  if  ready,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. I  do  not  know  that  you  are  altogether  committed  to  its 
continuation,  but  if  you  are  prepared  to  go  on  with  it,  let  me  have 
it.  In  our  next  (April),  we  shall  publish  a  portion  of  your  'Inci- 
dents'.9 If  you  have  any  more  of  these  pray  furnish  them  with 
all  speed.  —  I  trust  you  got  your  books  safely.  For  my  part,  I 
have  been  &  am  still  so  busied  &  hurried  that  I  scarce  have  time 
to  ask  a  friend  how  his  family  is.  This,  however,  I  beg  you  will 
understand  me  as  punctually  doing  in  your  case.  My  wife  begs 
her  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Perry,  and  you  will  please  present  her 


6  Some  of  the  Bulwer  novels  of  Simms'  library  are  extant. 

7  Louis  Fitzgerald  Tasistro,  Random  Shots  and  Southern  Breezes,  Contain- 
ing Critical  Remarks  on  the  Southern  States  and  Southern  Institutions.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1842. 

8  "Legal  Antiquities,"  unsigned,  appeared  as  the  leader  in  the  Magnolia,  II, 
n.s.   (March  1843),  145-152. 

9  "A  Cock-and-A-Bull  Story,"  signed  by  B.  F.  Perry,  Greenville,  S.  C, 
under  the  general  heading,  "Revolutionary  Incidents,"  appeared  in  the  Magno- 
lia, II,  n.s.  (May  1843),  326-327. 
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with  my  own  respects.  I  am  similarly  interested  to  hear  of  the 
health  of  her  sister,  which  I  sincerely  trust  has  been  improving. 
I  got  a  letter  a  day  ago  from  Dr.  Wurdemann  10  who  has  been 
suffering  from  a  severe  attack  in  Cuba. 

In  haste  but  faithfully 
Yours  &c 

B.  F.  Perry,  Esq.  W.  G.  Simms 

151 :  To  Richard  Hknry  Wilde11 

Charleston,  March  7.   [1843]12 
My  dear  Sir 

I  take  for  granted,  that  when  I  tell  you  that  the  gentleman 
who  will  hand  you  this,  is  William  Cullen  Bryant,  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say,  but  that 

I  am  faithfully  yours 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Hon.  Richard  Henry  Wilde 

152:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Charleston,  March  8  [1843]13 
Dear  Sir 

Mr.  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  is  already 
sufficiently  known  to  you  by  reputation,  as  the  first  Poet  of  our 
Country.  He  will  probably  remain  for  some  few  days  in  Orange- 
burg district.  His  object  is  to  see  our  country  &  note  the  peculiari- 
ties of  our  rural  life.  In  this  object  you  will  be  able  to  afford  him 
some  assistance,  which  I  take  for  granted,  it  will  give  you  pleasure 
to  do. 

I  am,  Sir,  Very  truly 
Yr  obt  servt. 

G.  Frederick  Holmes,  Esq  W.  Gilmore  Simms. 

Orangeburg. 


10  J.  G.  F.  Wiedemann's  "Notes  on  Cuba,"  signed  HI  Desterrado,  were  ap- 
pearing in  Simms'  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.,  from  March  through  June,  1843. 

11  See  introductory  sketch  of  Richard  Henry  Wilde. 

12  Dated  by  Bryant's  visit  to  Woodlands  in  1843. 

13  Dated  by  Bryant's  visit  to  Woodlands  in  1843. 
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153  :  To  Dr.  Jefferson  Goodwyn14 

Charleston,  March  8.  [1843]1! 


Dear  Sir 


I  presume  on  our  brief  acquaintance  to  introduce  to  your 
kindness  &  hospitality,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  known  to  the  whole 
nation  as  one  of  the  first  of  its  literary  men.  He  proposes  to 
examine  our  rural  life,  and  in  this  object  you  can  assist  him.  I 
am  very  sure  it  will  need  no  formal  solicitation  of  mine  to  prompt 
you  to  do  so,  and  I  leave  Mr.  Bryant  to  your  generous  attention. 
With  much  respect 

I  am,  Sir, 
Your  obliged  &  obt  servt 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

154:  To  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry 

Charleston,  March  15   [1843]16 

My  dear  Major 

But  few  words.  When  am  I  to  expect  the  paper  touching  Cun- 
ningham? I  am  anxious  for  it,  as  I  particularly  desire  to  throw 
together  the  few  thoughts  &  opinions  which  I  expressd  to  you 
in  defence  of  the  loyalists,  and  I  do  not  like  to  put  forth  anything 
of  the  sort,  unless  with  some  special  object  before  me,  which 
would  seem  to  justify  my  doing  so.  This  object  has  been  brought 
to  my  attention  particularly  by  Dr.  Jos.  Johnson,17  to  whom  some 
foreigner  has  applied  for  materials  touching  certain  leading 
loyalists,  Cunningham  among  them.  Pray  let  me  have  the  matter, 


14  Jefferson  Goodwyn  was  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature  from  St. 
Matthew's  Parish,  which  comprised  the  greater  portion  of  what  is  now  Calhoun 
County. 

15  Dated  by  Bryant's  visit  in  1843. 

16  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Judge  Butler's  articles.  See  letter  of  May  26, 
1843. 

17  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson  (1776-1862)  of  Charleston,  after  graduating  from  the 
school  of  medicine  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  practiced  in  Charleston. 
He  later  became  president  of  the  Charleston  branch  of  the  U.  S.  Bank.  He  was 
the  author  of  Traditions  and  Reminiscences  Chiefly  of  the  American  Revolution 
in  the  South.  Charleston :  Walker  &  James,  1851. 
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or  write  to  Robt.  Cunningham  and  egg  him  on  to  the  task.  Yours 
in  haste 

but  faithfully 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
B.  F.  Perry,  Esq. 

Send  me  Judge  Butler's  articles.18  I  will  keep  his  secret.  Wm.  G.  S. 

155  :  To  Dr.  Robert  Henry19 

Charleston,  March  17  [1843] 20 
Rev.  and  dear  Sir 

This  will  be  handed  you  by  Wm.  C.  Bryant,  Esq.  well  known 
to  yourself  &  the  American  public  as  the  first  of  our  poets.  I  take 
for  granted  that  you  will  find  pleasure  in  making  him  acquainted 
in  your  city,  and  with  the  noble  institution  over  which,  I  am  re- 
joiced that  you  preside.  With  profound  respect, 

I  am,  Rev,  Sir, 
Your  Obt.  Servt.  &c 

Wm.  Gilmore  Simms 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry 

156:  To  John  Myers  Feeder21 

Charleston  March  17   [1843]22 
My  dear  Major 

I  address  this  to  you  at  random,  not  knowing  which  of  your 
numerous  plantations  holds  you  at  this  moment.  The  bearer  of 
it  is  Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant,  known  to  you  as  the  Democratic 
Editor  of  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  to  the  nation  as  the  first  of 

18  Judge  A.  P.  Butler  (1796-1857)  was  made  a  circuit  judge  in  1833,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  bench  of  the  court  of  appeals.  He 
held  this  position  until  1846,  when  he  succeeded  McDuffie  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  was  reelected  in  1848  and  again  in  1854. 

19  See  note  50,  June  17,  1842. 

20  Dated  by  Bryant's  visit  in  1843. 

21  Major  John  Myers  Felder  (1782-1851),  a  graduate  of  Yale,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  at  Columbia  in  1808.  He  became  a  major  in  the  State  Militia  in  1812. 
Felder  vehemently  opposed  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina  and  the  clique  support- 
ing the  banks.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Barnwell  District  from  1830 
to  1834,  and  was  a  state  senator  from  1840  to  1851. 

22  Dated  by  Bryant's  visit  in  1843. 
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its  poets.  He  is  anxious  to  see  us  at  home  on  the  plantation,  —  to 
see  for  himself  how  we  manage,  —  to  taste  our  hospitality. 
Whether  you  be  at  Hoecake  Hall  or  at  Lexington,  he  will  be 
perfectly  satisfied  to  find  you  as  you  are.  I  am  only  sorry  that  I 
cannot  join  him,  &  traverse  your  ground  in  his  company. 

truly  yours 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 


157:  To  William  Bacon  Stevens  23 

Charleston,  March  30  [1843]24 
My  dear  Sir 

The  bearer  of  this  is  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant  of  New  York,  well 
known  to  you  as  our  first  poet.  He  is  on  his  way,  with  Mrs.  B. 
to  St  Augustine.  He  will  remain  but  a  few  hours  in  your  city, 
but  in  that  time  you  may  be  pleased  to  make  his  acquaintance  & 
bestow  your  courtesies  upon  him. 

Yours  truly 


W.  Gilmore  Simms 


Dr.  Wm.  B.  Stevens 


My  dear  Tefft 


158:  To  Israel  Keech  Tefft 

[c.  April  3,  1843] 


Herewith  you  have  a  Letter  of  Judge  Longstreet.26  I  would 
have  sent  you  several  which  have  been  destroyed.  I  took  for 
granted  that  of  such  a  distinguished  citizen  of  your  own  state, 


23  Dr.  William  Bacon  Stevens,  of  Savannah,  Ga.  Of  Stevens,  Simms  com- 
ments in  his  Editorial  Bureau  of  the  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.  (April  1843)  :  "Dr. 
Stevens  has  the  whole  body  of  American  History  at  his  finger  ends.  .  .  ."  In  his 
Editorial  Bureau  of  the  same  magazine  for  June,  1843,  Simms  says :  "The  His- 
tory of  Georgia,  upon  which,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  Dr. 
Wm.  Bacon  Stevens  has  been  for  some  time  most  industriously  engaged,  is, 
at  length,  we  learn,  ready  for  publication.  Dr.  Stevens  is  a  good  writer,  simple, 
clear,  unaffected.  His  researches  have  been  close  and  discriminating.  We  have 
every  reason  to  expect  from  him  an  interesting  and  valuable  work."  Dr.  Stevens 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Magnolia. 

24  Dated  by  Bryant's  visit  in  1843. 

25  Dated  by  Bryant's  visit  to  the  South  in  1843.  The  letter  is  postmarked 
April  4. 

26  See  introductory  sketch  of  Augustus  Baldwin  Longstreet. 
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you  had  autographical  supplies.  —  I  trust  you  saw  Mr.  Bryant. 
What  you  tell  me  of  Charlton  surprises  me  very  much.27  I  cannot 
concieve  how  my  article  could  have  offended  him.  It  is  compli- 
mentary in  very  high  degree,  quite  as  much  so  as  any  I  have 
seen,  —  and  with  this  advantage  as  being  more  discriminating. 
The  tone  is  kind  &  affectionate  and  the  compliments  distinct  & 
emphatic.  Nobody,  it  seems  to  me  could  reasonably  complain  of 
it,  unless  they  required  that  I  should  concede  to  them  perfection. 
Of  course  I  knew  nothing  of  his  loss.  I  hope  you  mistook  his 
feelings,  or  that  I  misunderstood  you,  for  I  w'd  not  like  to  think 
of  him  less  highly  than  I  do.  He  has  always  seemed  to  me  an 
amicable  &  honorable,  as  he  is  a  talented  man,  whom  I  should 
always  be  pleased  to  esteem  &  love.  —  My  best  regards  to  Mama. 

Yours  hastily 

W.  G.  Simms 


159:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  April  6  [1843]28 
My  dear  Lawson. 

A  week  or  ten  days  ago  Bryant  left  us  for  St.  Augustine.  It 
was  with  real  regret  that  I  was  denied  the  pleasure  of  going  with 
him.  But  the  condition  of  family,  and  the  magazine  conspired 
equally  against  me.  My  wife  has  again  made  me  a  father,  and 
this  time  of  a  son,  a  fine  fat  large  flourishing  fellow,  promising  well 
for  the  future  if  the  God  who  gave  will  suffer  us  to  retain  him. 
Mother  &  child,  I  rejoice  to  say  are  both  doing  well,  and  we  hope 
to  return  to  the  country,  on  a  month's  visit,  by  the  20th  inst.  — 
You  may  suppose  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  singular  satisfaction 
that  I  hailed  the  arrival  of  Bryant  among  us,  though  all  circum- 
stances considered,  the  visit  has  been  an  unfair  &  unfortunate 
one.  In  the  first  place  he  arrived  in  very  wretched  weather,  and 
we  had  nothing  but  wretched  weather  while  he  remained  among 


27  In  the  March  issue  of  the  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.,  203-204,  Simms  reviewed 
Robert  Charlton's  Poems,  published  in  Boston  in  1842,  saying  that  "the  only- 
serious  objection  which  the  critic  can  urge  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  that  the  author, — as  is 
very  natural — is  apt  to  allow  his  feelings  to  enter  into  judgment  along  with 
his  Muse;  and  the  little  poems  which  have  been  educed  by  friendship,  endeared 
to  his  mind  through  this  medium  .  .  .  are  not  always  worthy  of  the  genius  of 
the  writer.  ..." 

28  Dated  by  the  birth  of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  III,  on  March  16,  1843. 
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us.  He  stayed  in  Charleston  but  three  or  four  days,  and  it 
stormed  the  whole  time.  He  remained  in  the  country  but  three 
weeks,  and  the  weather  was  precious  little  better  then  and  there. 
You  can  form  an  easy  idea  of  the  season  here  from  what  it  has 
been  with  you.  The  consequence  has  been  that  he  has  had  few 
opportunities  of  seeing  either  our  people  or  our  climate.  The  lat- 
ter is  a  month  behindhand,  and  the  former  everywhere  would 
have  rejoiced  to  give  him  welcome,  could  they  know  of  his  pres- 
ence. He  promises  us  a  visit  next  season,  when  I  hope  it  will 
suit  you  to  come  out  with  him.  Seated  in  my  wigwam  over  a 
bottle  of  Hock,  I  assure  you  that  neither  of  us  regretted  anything 
more  than  your  absence.  The  wish  was  frequently  &  fervently 
expressed  that  you  could  be  present.  We  could  both  of  us  at  the 
moment  'have  better  spared  a  better  man'.29  The  scene  so  reminded 
us  of  old  times  in  N.  Y.  I  shall  certainly  look  for  you  next  season 
whether  he  comes  out  or  not.  "What !  shall  there  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale?"  —  I  think  it  not  improbable  that  you  will  see  me  in 
N.  Y.  this  summer.  I  have  half  resolved  to  abdicate  my  editorial 
fauteuil.  The  situation  is  irksome  to  me.  I  lose  my  sense  of 
freedom  in  it,  and  the  kind  of  labor  is  disagreeable  to  me,  fatigu- 
ing yet  not  likely  to  enhance  my  fame.  I  wish  to  consult  with 
you  about  several  things.  I  wish  to  go  to  Europe.  I  wish,  at  all 
events,  to  procure  the  publication  of  a  selection  of  my  works  in 
England.  Have  you  seen  me  announced  as  the  Editor  in  London 
of  a  Library  of  Transatlantic  Romance?  I  have  this  in  a  letter 
from  Cornelius  Mathews.30  By  the  way,  do  you  know  him?  Let 


29  Henry  IV,  Part  I,  Act  5,  Sc.  4. 

30  On  March  27  Cornelius  Mathews  (see  introductory  sketch)  had  written 
to  Simms :  "On  turning  to  a  number  of  the  London  Spectator,  Jan.  7th.,  I  find 
the  announcement  .  .  .  Transatlantic  Tales  &c  collected  and  arranged  by  Gil- 
more  Simms  Esq.  &c — I  was  under  the  impression  at  first  that  this  might  be 
a  pirated  use  of  your  name  which  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  &  amend: 
but  from  the  formality  of  the  acct.  in  the  Spectator,  I  incline  to  the  belief  of 
its  legitimacy."  Later,  on  April  17,  after  receiving  a  letter  from  Simms  of 
April  4  in  which  he  apparently  disclaimed  any  connection  with  the  announced 
project,  Mathews  writes:  "The  piratical  use  of  your  name  occurs  in  the 
London  Spectator  of  Jan.  7th,  1843  and  is  ...  as  follows.  'Novel  Newspaper, 
Part  LIX.  Transatlantic  Tales,  Sketches  &  Legends,  By  Various  American 
Authors.  Collected  &  arranged  by  Gilmore  Simms  Esq.  Author  of  The  Kins- 
men &c' — with  no  indication  of  Publisher's  name  or  locality.  I  have  directed 
Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam  to  import  such  Nos.  as  contain  writings  of  your 
own,  together  with  a  List  of  the  Works  of  the  Series :  which  I  thought  better 
than  a  literal  compliance  with  your  request.  I  will  cause  a  paragraph  to  be  in- 
serted in  one  of  the  N.  Y.  papers  disclaiming  any  connexion  on  your  part  with 
this  undertaking  &  forward  you  a  copy."  In  the  library  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Salley, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  is  a  copy  of  the  publication  bearing  the  following  title-page: 
"Transatlantic/Tales,    Sketches, /and/Legends. /By    Various    Authors. /Collected 
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me  hear.  —  I  wish  if  you  see  Willis,  you  would  continue  to  let  him 
know  that  I  have  none  but  kind  &  conciliatory  feelings  toward 
him.  I  should  judge  from  the  letter  which  you  transmitted  me 
that  he  was  hurt  in  something  in  mine.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
what  I  wrote,  but  I  feel  sure  that  if  anything  was  unkindly 
taken,  I  was  misunderstood.  What  news  in  Gotham?  What  of 
Wetmore  —  what  of  Forrest.  I  ask  after  them,  though  I  fancy 
both  of  them  have  forgotten  me,  —  a  fancy  which  disquiets  me 
sometimes.  How  is  Sargent's  Mag.  succeeding.31  I  see  you  in  it. 
And  how  of  Mesmerism.  Here  in  Charleston,  every  third  man  is 
a  mesmerist.  My  wife  sends  her  regards  to  Mrs.  L.  So  does 
Augusta.  Pray  give  my  best  respects,  and  a  kiss  for  each  of  the 
little  Lawsons. 

Yours  truly 

Simms 
J.L. 

160:  To  M.  L.  Shuford  and  A.  J.  M.  Hudson 

Charleston,  April  22.  [1843]32 
Gentlemen 

I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  circumstances  do  not  suffer  me  to 
make  such  a  response  to  your  application  as  I  could  wish,  but 
just  at  this  juncture,  I  am  exceedingly  straightened  in  money 
matters,  &  you  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  miserable  con- 


and  Arranged/By  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq./Author  of  'The  Kinsmen,'  'Confession/ 
etc/London  :/N.  Bruce,  Peterborough  Court,  Fleet  Street/Sold  by  All  Book- 
sellers./1842." 

Simms  forwarded  Mathews'  letter  to  his  old  friend  I.  K.  Tefft,  of  Savannah, 
Ga.,  collector  of  autographs,  writing  the  following  note  on  the  letter  itself :  "My 
dear  Tefft :  Here  is  a  Letter  from  Cornelius  Mathews,  author  of  Puffer  Hopkins 
&  several  other  works — a  fellow  of  real  talent,  though  one  who  perhaps  will 
never  be  a  popular  author.  You  will  see  a  notice  of  a  late  pamphlet  of  his  in 
the  Magnolia  for  April.  Yours  W.  G.  Simms."  Original  in  the  Columbia 
University  Library. 

31  In  the  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.  (Feb.  1843),  140,  Simms  comments:  "A  new 
monthly,  published  in  New  York,  full  of  pictures,  got  up  in  the  prettiest  style, 
edited  by  Mr.  Epes  Sargent,  a  gentleman  of  well  known  ability,  and  enumerating 
among  the  contributors  to  the  first  number — the  only  one  which  we  have  yet 
received — the  names  of  Willis,  Paulding,  Holmes,  Grattan,  Hawthorne  and 
Stephens,  all  well  recognized  in  the  magazine  world,  as  'good  men  and  true'.  .  .  ." 

32  This  letter  cannot  be  positively  dated.  The  records  of  old  Marshall  College 
were  destroyed  in  a  fire  in  1927.  However,  Daniel  Heefer,  alumni  secretary  of 
Mercersberg  Academy,  writes  us  that  Mortimer  Lawrence  Shuford,  A.M., 
was  graduated  from  Marshall  College  in  1843.  Alonzo  James  Madison  Hudson, 
A.M.,  was  graduated  in  1844.  Marshall  College,  now  Mercersberg  Academy, 
was  located  at  Mercersberg,  Pa.,  from  1835-1853. 
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dition  to  which  literary  labor  is  reduced  in  our  country,  at  this 
moment,  to  need  to  be  informed  that  the  class  of  persons  devoted 
to  its  pursuit  have  need  to  economize  at  every  point,  if  they 
would  avoid  discredit  and  indigence.  Such  is  my  necessity,  and 
the  self-denial  which  I  practice  in  reference  to  my  own  &  the 
desires  of  my  family,  justify  me  in  the  answer,  —  which  I  never- 
theless make  reluctantly,  —  and  which  conveys  nothing  but  my 
regrets.  With  a  sincere  wish  that  you  may  be  more  fortunate  in 
your  appeal  to  those,  better  circumstanced  than  myself,  who  yet 
have  my  desires  to  serve  you  &  promote  your  objects, 

I  am  Gentlemen, 
Very  truly  yours 

W  G.  Simms 
Mess'rs  M.  L.  Shuford 

com. 
A.  J.  M.  Hudson 


My  dear  Sir 


161 :  To  WiivUAM  Cullkn  Bryant 

Woodlands  May  13.  [1843] 


I  did  not  get  your  letter  written  at  Charleston,  until  a  few  days 
ago  when  it  was  brought  to  me  by  Mr.  Burges.34  I  very  much 
regret  that  I  did  not  see  you  on  your  return  —  still  more  that  you 
could  not  spare  time  to  take  a  run  to  Woodlands  where  you  would 
have  seen  our  country  under  very  different  aspects.  As  it  is,  I 
feel  quite  disappointed  asj  I  know  you  must  have  been.  But  you 
have  only  yourself  to  blame.  You  certainly  were  injudicious, 
while  making  such  a  journey  to  appropriate  so  small  a  time  for 
it.  Your  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  merest  transition.  But  you  must 
visit  us  next  season  as  you  promised  when  I  trust  that  spending 
three  months  with  us  you  will  be  better  able  to  see  and  appreciate 
our  country  &  people.  Of  these  you  have  seen  little  or  nothing. 
Certainly  your  time  has  not  been  given  to  those  portions  which 
are  most  wealthy,  and  where  the  lands  &  people  are  most  cul- 
tivated. When  you  come  again,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  accompany 
you  about.  Nothing  has  more  worried  me  indeed,  than  the  fact  that 


33  Dated  by  Bryant's  visit  to  the  South  in  1843. 
**  See  note  60,  July  14,  1842. 
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I  have  been  unable  to  be  your  cicerone,  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances of  my  family,  I  would  very  well  have  been.  —  But  we 
shall  have  royal  times,  and  a  royal  progress,  if  you  come  next 
year.  I  can  assure  you  of  a  kind  reception  everywhere.  Where- 
ever  you  have  been,  you  have  secured  the  esteem  of  all  who  have 
met  with  you.  I  hear  this  expression  from  all  quarters.  I  have 
been  on  a  visit  to  the  upper  part  of  Charleston  District — the  parish 
of  St.  John's  &c  —  the  old  battlefield  of  Eutaw  —  the  Eutaw 
Springs  &c.  The  former  might  have  inspired  you.  The  latter 
would  have  delighted  you.  The  springs  issue  from  two  mouths  in 
a  limestone  rock,  run  a  distance  of  some  thirty  yards,  then  dis- 
appear beneath  another.  You  cross  this  rock,  and  see  them  in  a 
lovely  little  sequestered  lakelet  below,  shaded  by  elms  &  pines  & 
cypresses  —  the  very  scene  for  a  poet  —  for  dreams  of  peace  & 
purity  &  love.  I  also  mused  upon  the  grave  of  Marion.  The  place 
where  he  sleeps  —  Belle  Isle  —  owned  by  Marion  Deveaux  Esq. 
is  a  very  beautiful  one.35  The  garden  alone  would  be  worth  a 
long  visit.  But  if  you  come  next  year,  I  will  make  the  time  you 
spend  with  us,  a  drama  full  of  fine  scenes  &  pleasant  incidents. 
Dr.  Simmons  36  writes  to  me  a  warm  letter  respecting  you. 
He  claims  a  right  to  your  regard,  contending  that  he  was  the  very 
first  many  years  ago,  to  compliment  you  in  print  on  the  beauty 
of  your  verse  —  &  to  identify  your  fame  with  this  country,  & 
this  at  a  time  when  your  name  had  not  been  heard  of  in  the  South. 
I  might  dispute  this  claim  with  him,  but  shall  not.  He  is  a  good 
man  —  with  some  few  eccentricities  which  it  would  be  harsh  to 
designate  as  faults.  Mr.  Roach,  my  wife,  Augusta,  Miss  Steele 37 
&  the  little  girls  all  send  their  best  regards  to  yourself  &  Mrs. 
Bryant.  Miss  Steele  had  wrought  a  watch  guard  for  Mrs.  Bryant 
which  she  sent  me  in  the  city  for  her,  but  which,  in  consequence 
of  your  absence,  I  had  no  opportunity  to  deliver.  If  I  visit  the 
North  this  summer  I  will  bring  it.  If  not  I  will  send  it.  Should 
I  go  North  it  will  be  for  a  short  time,  and  I  shall  certainly  find 
you  out.  I  need  only  say  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  hear  from  you. 


35  Belle  Isle,  St.  Stephen's  Parish,  had  belonged  to  Francis  Marion's  brother, 
Gabriel.  At  the  time  of  the  General's  death,  the  plantation  was  owned  by  Ga- 
briel's son,  Robert  Marion.  The  General  had  lived  there  for  several  years  prior 
to  his  death. 

36  William  Hayne  Simmons.  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Simmons  brothers. 

37  Anna  Washington  Govan  Steele  was  the  daughter  of  Harriet  Roach, 
half-sister  of  Nash  Roach.  On  the  death  of  their  mother,  she  and  her  two  sisters 
lived  at  Woodlands.  Washington  Steele  married  Dr.  William  Fuller  of  Beaufort. 
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I  have  seen  your  two  first  letters  from  the  South.38  They  have 
given  pleasure.  Pray  send  me  copies  of  all  of  them.  My  best 
respects  to  Mrs.  Bryant  &  Mrs.  Godwin.59  A  kiss  for  Ma'mselle 
Julie.40 

Yours  faithfully 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

P.  S.  I  sent  you  a  few  days  ago,  by  mail,  a  copy  of  an  oration 
deld.  in  Alabama.41 

162:  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry 

Charleston  May  26  [1843]42 
My  dear  Major 

I  am  but  this  moment  put  in  possession  of  your  letter,  and 
hasten  to  answer  it  in  those  respects  in  which  it  seems  most  im- 


38  In  one  of  the  letters  written  from  Woodlands  on  March  29,  1843,  Bryant 
describes  a  corn-shucking.  "The  one  at  which  I  was  present  was  given  on  pur- 
pose that  I  might  witness  the  humors  of  the  Carolina  negroes.  A  huge  fire  of 
light-wood  was  made  near  the  corn-house  .  .  .  the  negroes  dropped  in  from 
the  neighboring  plantations,  singing  as  they  came.  The  driver  of  the  plantation, 
a  colored  man,  brought  out  baskets  of  corn  in  the  husk,  and  piled  it  in  a  heap ; 
and  the  negroes  began  to  strip  the  husks  from  the  ears,  singing  with  great 
glee  as  they  worked,  keeping  time  to  the  music,  and  now  and  then  throwing  in 
a  joke  and  an  extravagant  burst  of  laughter.  .  .  .  When  the  work  of  the  evening 
was  over  the  negroes  adjourned  to  a  spacious  kitchen.  One  of  them  took  his 
place  as  musician,  whistling,  and  beating  time  with  two  sticks  upon  the  floor. 
Several  of  the  men  came  forward  and  executed  various  dances,  capering,  pranc- 
ing, and  drumming  with  heel  and  toe  upon  the  floor,  with  astonishing  agility  and 
perseverance,  though  all  of  them  had  performed  their  daily  tasks  and  had  worked 
all  the  evening,  and  some  had  walked  from  four  to  seven  miles  to  attend  the 
corn-shucking.  From  the  dances  a  transition  was  made  to  a  mock  military 
parade,  a  sort  of  burlesque  of  our  militia  trainings,  in  which  the  words  of  com- 
mand and  the  evolutions  were  extremely  ludicrous.  It  became  necessary  for 
the  commander  to  make  a  speech,  and  confessing  his  incapacity  for  public  speak- 
ing, he  called  upon  a  huge  black  man  named  Toby  to  address  the  company  in 
his  stead.  Toby,  a  man  of  powerful  frame,  six  feet  high,  his  face  ornamented 
with  a  beard  of  fashionable  cut,  had  hitherto  stood  leaning  against  the  wall, 
looking  upon  the  frolic  with  an  air  of  superiority.  He  consented,  came  for- 
ward, demanded  a  bit  of  paper  to  hold  in  his  hand,  and  harangued  the  soldiery. 
It  was  evident  that  Toby  had  listened  to  stump-speeches  in  his  day.  He  spoke 
of  'de  majority  of  Sous  Carolina,'  'de  interests  of  de  state,'  'de  honor  of  ole 
Ba'nwell  district,'  and  these  phrases  he  connected  by  various  expletives,  and 
sounds  of  which  we  could  make  nothing.  At  length  he  began  to  falter,  when 
the  captain  with  admirable  presence  of  mind  came  to  his  relief,  and  interrupted 
and  closed  the  harangue  with  an  hurrah  from  the  company.  Toby  was  allowed 
by  all  the  spectators,  black  and  white,  to  have  made  an  excellent  speech."  Evert 
A.  and  George  L.  Duyckinck,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Literature.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner,  1856.  Vol.  II,  p.  190. 

39  Mrs.   Parke  Godwin    (Fanny),  daughter  of  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

40  Julie,  daughter  of  Bryant. 

41  See  note  111,  Nov.  17,  1842. 

42  Dated  by  Simms'  determination  to  resign  as  editor  of  the  Magnolia.  This 
letter  was  written  in  reply  to  one  from  B.  F.  Perry,  dated  May  18,  1843,  re- 
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portant  to  do  so.  My  determination  to  withdraw  from  the  Mag- 
nolia is  only  made  after  calm  consideration.  Under  the  existing 
conditions  of  the  proprietorship  the  work  cannot  possibly  con- 
tinue long,  and  I  am  unwilling  that  it  should  perish  in  my  hands. 
The  proprietors  are  squabbling  among  themselves  and  are  accord- 
ingly either  doing  nothing  for  the  magazine  or  positively  injuring 
it.  Messrs.  Pendleton  &  Burges  do  not  agree.  The  former  is  a 
sensitive  suspicious  person,  —  I  verily  believe  an  excellent  good 
creature,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  calm  —  prudence  &  good  com- 
mon sense.  The  latter  is  a  cool,  rather  cold  business  man,  who 
does  not  yield  much  deference  to  nervous  sensibilities  of  any 
kind,  and  thinks  chiefly  of  the  means  to  make  the  pot  boil.  He 
complains,  and  perhaps  justly  that  Pendleton  does  not  make  ade- 
quate exertions,  that  he  is  too  fond  of  being  at  home  with  his 
wife,  while  he  Burges  is  daily  at  his  business.  Another  difficulty 
is  that  Pendleton  is  over  head  &  ears  in  debt,  and  subscribers  to 
whom  he  owes,  and  who  are  numerous  naturally  enough  refuse 
to  pay  for  the  Magazine.  This  will  suffice  to  make  you  compre- 
hend the  case  &  my  motives  for  withdrawing  from  the  Editorial 
fauteuil.  Burges  proposes  to  yield  it  up  to  Pendleton  entirely  on 
the  1st  of  July.  Pendleton  has  proposed  to  me  to  conduct  it  for 
him,  but  as  he  already  owes  me  several  hundred  dollars  and  I  am 
quite  too  poor  to  work  for  nothing,  I  have  declined.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  if  Burges  gives  it  up,  it  will  stop  for  I  very  much 
doubt  if  the  money  credit  of  P.  is  sufficient  to  secure  him  a 
printer.  But  Burges  meditates  establishing  another  work,  under 
more  advantageous  circumstances  &  in  more  elegant  form  and 
proposes  that  I  should  be  its  Editor.  On  the  matter  we  are  not 
yet  agreed,  nor  is  it  strongly  probable  that  we  shall  agree.  He 
proposes  to  issue  a  periodical,  monthly,  larger  than  the  present  at 
$3.00  per  ann.  cash.  If  we  should  conclude  to  do  so,  a  circular 
will  be  sent  you  &  you  must  make  all  exertions  to  get  names.  I 
am  also  meditating  the  publication  in  monthly  numbers  at  $3.00 
per  an.  of  all  my  miscellaneous  writings.  They  will  occupy  24 

monstrating  against  Simms'  resignation:  ".  .  .  my  purpose  in  writing  you  at 
present  is  your  annunciation  in  the  last  Magnolia  that  the  June  number  of  that 
periodical  would  close  your  connection  with  it  as  Editor !  Why  is  this  ?  You 
have  taken  the  work  and  given  it  character  and  ability.  Hundreds  have  taken 
an  interest  in  it  because  you  were  the  Editor.  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  continue 
to  conduct  the  paper  for  the  honor  and  pride  of  Southern  Literature.  The  Mag- 
nolia ought  to  be  continued,  but  without  your  aid  I  am  afraid  the  work  must 
fall."  Original  in  Perry  Collection,  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  State 
of  Alabama,  Montgomery. 
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nos.  This  plan,  if  matured,  will  be  submitted  to  you  in  a  circular. 
Whatever  may  become  of  the  Magazines,  your  papers  43  and  those 
of  Judge  Butler  shall  be  taken  care  of.  More  of  Judge  B.  were 
reed,  and  are  now  in  my  possession.  They  should  have  a  place  in 
our  next,  but  for  the  accumlated  mass  of  matter,  reed,  before 
them,  and  now  lying  on  my  hands.  Should  I  reembark  in  any 
magazine  project  I  shall  of  course  rely  on  you  to  continue  your 
favours.  What  I  have  written  above  touching  the  bickerings 
among  the  proprietors  is  in  confidence.  But  you  can  use  enough 
of  the  facts  to  account  for  the  determination  to  which  I  have 
come.  I  am  now  in  town  for  the  summer.  I  reached  the  city 
yesterday.  It  is  probable  I  shall  go  north  in  August  or  Sept.  At 
home  we  are  all  doing  tolerably  well.  My  wife  is  in  better  health 
than  usual.  She  brought  me  a  fine  boy  two  months  ago.  This  is 
an  item  intended  for  Mrs.  Perry,  to  whom  she  begs  her  regards, 
as  also  to  Mrs.  &  the  Misses  McCall.  Pray  how  is  the  fair  in- 
valid. Tell  her  from  me  she  will  never  do  better  than  by  going 
the  whole  with  Preissnitz.  I  see  that  Thompson  is  expected  home.44 
Should  he  come,  &  I  continue  in  the  Magazine,  use  your  endeavor 
to  get  his  contributions. 

Yours  very  truly 

W.  G.  Simms 
B.  F.  Perry,  Esq. 

163  :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  June  12.  [1843]" 
My  dear  Lawson. 

The  proverb  holds  good  in  its  application  to  yourself  —  'out  of 
sight  out  of  mind', — and  were  I  not  disposed  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  your  troubles  and  your  indolence,  I  should  long  since 
have  given  you  up,  as  totally  untrue  to  your  friendship,  so  far 
as  their  epistolary  duties  are  concerned.  You  owe  me  several  let- 

43  "Revolutionary  Incidents — The  Hampton  Family,"  signed  Perry,  appeared 
in  the  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.  (June  1843),  380-382. 

44Waddy  Thompson,  minister  to  Mexico,  1842-1844.  In  a  letter  to  Perry, 
dated  Mexico,  March  28,  1843,  Thompson  says:  "I  cannot  ascribe  to  you  the 
anxiety  which  I  feel  to  leave  this  country.  I  had  confidently  hoped  to  have 
done  so  in  this  month.  But  as  no  Secretary  of  Legation  has  been  sent  I  cannot 
now  do  it  and  greatly  fear  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  before  the  fall — and 
then  a  long  adieu  to  public  life."  Original  in  Department  of  Archives  and  His- 
tory, State  of  Alabama,  Montgomery. 

45  Dated  by  reference  to  the  birth  of  William  Gilmore  Simms,  III. 
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ters.  You  are  always  owing  me  Letters,  —  paying  off  with  one 
hurriedly  written  scrawl,  when  your  debt  happens  to  reach  one 
dozen.  I  wrote  you  after  Bryant's  arrival,  at  the  birth  of  my  last 
child,  and  after  Bryant's  return.  I  deemed  it  a  sort  of  family 
duty,  regarding  you  as  one  of  us,  to  advise  you  of  any  &  every 
event  either  calculated  to  afford  us  pleasure,  or  alter  in  any  wise 
the  condition,  whether  for  good  or  evil  of  my  little  flock.  To  not 
one  of  them  have  you  made  any  answer  —  not  even  a  word  of 
congratulation  that  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  another  child 
in  lieu  of  those  it  has  taken  away.  My  friend,  you  should  be  more 
true  to  your  friendships.  You  shall  not  often  find  a  friend  so  in- 
dulgent as  myself, — so  willing  to  forget  your  neglect,  in  considera- 
tion of  what  I  know  to  be  your  real  goodness  and  excellence  of 
heart  &  character.  —  You  will  have  seen  by  the  Magnolia  for  May 
that  I  have  withdrawn  from  the  Editorial  fauteuil.  I  had  several 
causes  for  this  step.  The  publishers  were  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves &  the  work  suffering  in  consequence.  In  their  quarrels  they 
made  it  very  unpleasant  to  me.  They  owe  me  several  hundred 
dollars,  of  which  I  only  expect  to  get  a  portion,  and  the  chance 
is  that  were  I  to  continue,  I  should  get  nothing.  The  probability 
is  that  the  work  will  die  in  consequence  of  my  withdrawal.  My 
connection  with  it  doubled  their  list,  and  the  annunciation  of  my 
withdrawal,  has  already  made  itself  felt  in  the  withdrawal  of 
subscribers.  I  regret  the  event,  as  we  need  and  the  public  want 
such  a  periodical.  Here  the  prospect  was  very  good,  and  the  work 
seemed  certainly  established.  But  for  the  quarrels  of  the  publishers 
all  would  have  gone  on  smoothly,  and  I  should  have  continued. 
But  — ■  the  fate  of  a  southern  magazine  is  nothing  to  you  sur- 
rounded as  you  are  by  so  many.  How  can  they  live?  Sargent's, 
Godey's,  Snowden's,  Clark's,  the  Demo.  Review,  Miss  Leslie's, 
Graham's  &  how  many  more.  Does  Sargent's  succeed?  —  Since 
throwing  aside  the  Magazine,  I  have  been  seriously  thinking  of 
a  tragedy  —  stretching  it  out,  and  taking  notes.  I  have  also  been 
taking  notes  for  a  new  novel,  in  the  form  of  Fay's.46  How  did 
Fay's  pay  &c.  I  wish  you  to  propose  to  them  a  collection  of  Tales 


46  Theodore  S.  Fay,  Hoboken:  A  Romance  of  New  York.  2  vols.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1843.  After  some  praise  of  Hoboken  in  his  Editorial  Bureau 
of  the  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.  (June  1843),  Simms  comments:  "Mr.  Fay  is  wanting 
in  imagination — in  this  respect  he  is  positively  dull  .  .  .  sticks  as  cTosely^to  the 
city  walls  and  the  dull  earth,  as  if  he  could  not  guess  the  value  of  a  wing." 
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of  the  South;47  making  such  a  book  as  Fay's  at  the  same  price. 
Two  of  the  Tales  are  long  —  some  of  them  have  been  published. 
The  following  list  includes  most  of  them.  1.  Ellen  Halsey,  or  my 
Wife  against  my  Will;48  2.  Castle  Dismal,  or  the  Bachelor's 
Christmas,49  3.  Barnacle  Sam,  or  the  Edisto  Raftsman.50  4.  The 
Last  Wager,  or  the  Gamester  of  the  Mississippi,51  5.  Murder  will 
out;  a  Ghost  story;52  The  Arm  Chair  of  Tustenuggee,  a  Legend 
of  the  Catawba.53  7.  The  Lazy  Crow,  a  Story  of  the  Cornfield,54 
&c.  This  will  afford  some  idea  of  the  contents  &  their  variety. 
Ellen  Halsey  will  of  itself  make  over  100  pages.  Castle  Dismal, 
another  hundred.  The  rest  will  average  50,  or  60.  I  am  willing 
that  they  should  try  the  experiment  with  a  cheap  edition,  sharing 
half  the  profits.  See  &  confer  with  them  about  it,  that  I  may 
make  any  preparations  before  I  go  north,  which  I  hope  to  do 
sometime  in  August :  —  It  is  not  so  certain  that  I  will  pay  you  a 
visit,  but  it  is  highly  probable,  and  I  am  anxious  to  do  so.  Do 
not  forget  in  writing  me  to  direct  me  where  I  shall  find  you.  I 
wish  to  keep  up  my  intercourse  with  the  publishers,  and  feel  a 
yearning  to  see  New  York  again,  —  a  city  in  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced so  many  kindnesses.  I  sent  you,  Wetmore,  Forrest  & 
others  a  copy  of  my  oration  in  Alabama.55  Did  you  recieve  it.  As 
for  Wetmore  &  Forrest,  I  never  hear  from  them.  Wetmore  I  fear 
is  incorrigible  —  body  &  soul  surrendered  to  politics.  Do  you  think 
Forrest  would  take  hold  of  a  play  if  it  pleased  him?  I  may  send 
you  a  sample  of  one  in  a  week  or  two  for  examination.  It  is  my 
purpose,  if  I  can,  to  bring  with  me  a  complete  Tragedy,  a  new 

47  The  Wigivam  and  the  Cabin.  Two  series.  New  York :  Wiley  and  Putnam, 
1845.  Dedicated  to  Nash  Roach.  It  was  also  issued  in  London  in  1846. 

48  "Ellen  Halsey"  was  published  as  Helen  Halsey-.  or,  The  Szvamp  State 
of  Conelachita.  A  Tale  of  the  Borders.  New  York:  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co., 
1845.  Dedicated  to  Randell  Hunt,  Esq.  of  Louisiana. 

49  See  note  13,  Jan.  8,  1841. 

50  This  story  appeared  in  Graham's,  XXVI  (March  1845),  109-120,  as  "The 
Boatman's  Revenge."  Simms  employed  the  title  "Sergeant  Barnacle;  or,  The 
Raftsman  of  the  Edisto,"  when  he  republished  it  in  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin, 
Second  Series,  pp.  44-78. 

51  "The  Last  Wager,  or  The  Gamester  of  the  Mississippi,"  was  published  in 
The  Gift  for  1843,  pp.  275-327.  It  was  included  in  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin, 
First  Series,  pp.  71-119. 

52  See  note  11,  Jan.  8,  1841. 

53  "The  Arm-Chair  of  Tustenuggee :  A  Tradition  of  the  Catawba"  appeared 
in  Godey's,  XX  (May  1840),  193-201;  in  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  First 
Series,  pp.  120-148. 

54  "The  Lazy  Crow,  A  Story  of  the  Cornfield"  was  published  in  The  Gift  for 
1840,  pp.  41-72 ;  in  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  Second  Series,  pp.  99-126. 

55  See  note  111,  Nov.  17,  1842. 
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novel,56  my  unfinished  romance,  the  sequel  of  Pelayo,57  and  the 
stories  I  have  above  enumerated.  I  shall  offer  these  (with  the 
exception  of  the  drama)  to  the  Harpers  on  fair  terms.  I  am  will- 
ing to  risk  my  profits  on  a  Cheap  Edition,  unless  I  shall  learn 
from  them  that  the  results  were  unfortunate  in  the  case  of  Fay's. 
On  this  head  you  can  advise  me  beforehand.  At  alt  events  look 
for  me  with  a  full  budget,  if  I  can  get  my  mind  once  more  back 
into  the  old  train. — Enough  for  the  present !  We  are  all  doing  very 
well.  My  wife  &  Augusta  send  their  love  to  Mrs.  Lawson  &  re- 
gards to  yourself.  My  wife  was  never  better  than  at  present.  I 
took  her  into  the  mountains  last  summer  and  it  improved  her 
greatly.  Our  boy  is  the  largest  of  her  children,  is  very  fat,  and 
promising,  and  they  say  grows  more  &  more  like  me  every  day. 
We  call  him  after  myself  &  I  wish  you  were  to  be  Godfather,  at 
the  Christening  which  takes  place  shortly.53  Tell  Mrs.  Lawson 
that  (who  knows)  he  may  take  one  of  her  girls  off  her  hands 
some  of  these  days.  If  you  see  Bryant  &  Mrs.  B.  give  our  regards 
to  them.  Bryant  made  many  friends  in  the  South.  The  Gentle- 
manly quietness  of  his  manner,  his  unobtrusiveness,  please  in  the 
South.  All  who  met,  were  pleased  with  him.  But  his  visit  was  too 
brief  to  deserve  the  name  &  at  the  worst  of  seasons. 

Yours. 

Simms. 


My  dear  Lawson 


164:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  June  20.  [1843]! 


I  send  you  the  sheets  of  a  poem  portions  of  which  you  may 
remember  to  have  heard  in  MS.  many  years  ago.  Its  history 
you  will  learn  from  the  preface.  You  will  see  that  I  have  em- 

56  Simms  published  no  complete  novel  in  1843  or  1844.  He  published  the 
novellette,  Castle  Dismal:  or,  The  Bachelor's  Christmas.  New  York :  Burgess, 
Stringer  &  Co.,   1844.  Dedicated  to  Richard  Henry  Wilde. 

57  The  sequel  to  Pelayo  was  Count  Julian.  See  note  13,  March  30,  1839. 

58  The  services  were  held  in  St.  Paul's,  Charleston.  The  christening  robe  was 
embroidered  by  Washington  Steele.  The  lace  cap,  silver  cup,  and  robe  are  pre- 
served by  his  descendants. 

59  Dated  by  the  publication  of  Donna  Florida.  A  Tale.  Charleston :  Burges 
and  James,  1843.  Dedicated  to  James  Lawson.  Donna  Florida  had  appeared  in 
the  Magnolia,  II,  n.s.  (Feb.,  March,  April,  and  May,  1843),  91-96,  168-172, 
218-223,  283-287. 
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ployed  your  name,  and  referred  to  our  mutual  experience  of 
"auld  lang  syne"  in  a  manner  that  I  trust  will  not  be  disagreeable 
to  you. 

Yours  faithfully  as 
of  old 

Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 

P.  S.  When  the  work  is  ready  for  publication  I  shall  send  you 
some  copies  for  your  friends. 

W.  G.  S. 


My  dear  Lawson 


165 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  June  29  [1843]* 


Proposing,  as  I  do,  to  see  you  in  person  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  I  would  not  tax  you  with  the  postage  of  a  letter,  but 
that  an  opportunity  offers  by  the  hands  of  our  excellent  friend, 
Mr.  Allen.61  By  him  I  will  send  you  —  provided  they  come  in 
season  from  the  hands  of  the  Bookbinder,  a  number  of  copies  of 
a  little  poem  entitled  Donna  Florida,  which  I  have  made  free 
to  inscribe  with  your  name.  I  sent  you  some  of  the  sheets,  by 
mail,  a  short  time  ago.  Portions  of  this  poem  you  will  remember 
perhaps  to  have  heard  me  read  many  years  ago  —  perhaps,  as  far 
back  as  the  beginning  of  our  first  acquaintance, — and  if  I  remember 
rightly  you  then  expressed  yourself  pleased  with  them;  your 
counsel,  and  that  of  poor  Willis  Clark  62  to  whom  I  read  similar 
portions  in  Phila,  in  1832,  encouraged  me  to  continue  &  complete 
the  thing,  —  but  I  have  concluded  to  try  first  the  experiment  of  a 
few  cantos.  I  confess  I  think  well  of  many  of  the  verses,  and 
allowing  for  the  desultory  character  of  such  a  production,  I  think 
it  will  commend  itself,  so  far  as  written  to  the  understanding  of 
men  of  taste.  At  all  events,  I  trust  it  will  not  be  displeasing  to 
you  to  percieve  me  not  unforgetful  of  what  is  due  to  'Auld  Lang 
Syne.'  The  work  not  published,  but  presented  for  private  distri- 
bution. Fifty  copies  shall  be  placed  at  your  disposal  to  be  cir- 


60  Dated  by  the  publication  of  Donna  Florida.  See  note  59,  June  20,  1843. 

61  Gilbert  Allen.  See  note  69,  May  29,  1841. 

62  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Clark  brothers. 
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culated  as  you  think  proper  among  your  acquaintance.  I  will 
cover  to  you  also,  for  distribution,  certain  copies  which  will  bear 
my  sign  manual,  and  trouble  you  while  presenting  them,  to  say  that 
the  poem  is  only  printed  for  private  distribution  among  friends. 
I  hope  to  publish  it,  hereafter,  when  times  are  better,  with  a 
satisfactory  sequel.  I  shall  probably  have  in  readiness  for  Forrest 
when  I  reach  New  York,  a  part  of  a  Tragedy.  I  own  that  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  hesitation.  The  field  is  a  new  one  to  me, 
and  I  have  long  been  aware  that  a  good  tragedy  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  all  human  performances.  I  shall  prefer  to  leave  some 
of  my  work  unfinished  in  order  to  confer  with  Forrest,  step  by 
step.  What  you  say  on  the  subject  is  fully  &  only  confirmatory  of 
my  previous  opinions. — When  I  reproached  you,  my  dear  Lawson, 
for  your  remissness,  do  me  the  justice  to  believe  that  I  never  for 
a  moment  questioned  your  regard  and  friendship.  I  flatter  myself 
our  intimacy  has  stood  too  many  rubs  of  all  sorts,  not  to  prove 
invincible  against  time.  I  very  well  know  that  I  have  always 
spoken  of  and  to  you  as  a  friend — and  as  the  fondness  which  I  feel 
for  you  required;  and  I  never  for  a  moment  questioned  the 
sincerity  and  durability  of  that  regard  on  your  part  which  has 
been  accompanied  by  so  many  allowances  for  the  cares  and  trials 
of  your  particular  situation,  and  of  the  new  business  developing 
upon  you.  —  But  I  know  you  to  be  of  a  pliant  nature,  soon  won 
aside,  &  apt  to  rely  upon  what  your  friend  knows,  or  should  know 
of  your  feelings,  so  as  too  often  to  neglect  those  assurances  which 
in  most  cases  (not  in  mine)  are  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of 
them.  In  business  matters,  I  know  you  to  be  prompt  &  diligent  — 
it  is  only  in  matters  of  courtesy  and  social  intercourse  that  I 
think  you  a  little  inclined  to  laziness.  —  I  reply  to  your  invitation 
frankly  by  saying  that  I  shall  find  pleasure  in  spending  part  of 
my  time  with  you.  I  feel  more  at  home  in  a  private  than  a  public 
house,  and  more  at  home  with  you  than  anybody  else.  I  shall 
come  alone,  and  hope  to  be  in  New  York  sometime  early  in 
August,  —  perhaps  about  the  last  week  in  July.  —  In  reading  over 
the  letter  of  Willis  to  you  touching  the  supposed  differences  be- 
tween us,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  a  tone  of  pique  and  mortified 
pride  running  through  it,  and  seemingly  elicited  by  what  I  had 
previously  written  to  you.  I  am  sorry  if  anything  in  my  letter 
should  have  provoked  the  feeling,  —  for  while  I  respect  very 
highly  the  genius  &  endowments  of  Willis,  and  regard  him  as 
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indeed  an  exquisite  prose  writer,  I  am  also  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  has  a  heart  and  that  he  keeps  it  in  the  right  place.  His 
various  poems  in  which  his  mother  is  mentioned,  are  generally 
tender  &  touching  and  denote  the  possession  of  a  sentiment  in 
the  writer  which  is  generally  allied  to  noble  feelings.  That  he  has 
erred,  I  believe,  from  what  I  have  heard. — You  know  what  various 
reports  reached  us  dimly,  while  he  was  in  Europe  to  his  detri- 
ment.63 Indeed,  I  think  that  while  in  that  Country,  he  failed  to 
pursue  a  course  of  sufficient  independence.  But  he  was  young,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  many  of  our  contempararies  against  whom, 
even  at  home,  a  similar  reproach  would  not  lie.  At  all  events,  we 
have  too  few  men  of  real  genius,  and  too  many  boiling  &  up- 
roarious pretenders,  not  to  make  it  desirable  that  such  mistakes 
and  false  impressions  [not]  keep  asunder  persons  of  kindred 
sentiment  and  resource.  Another  consideration  which  makes  me 
more  willing  than  I  was  some  years  ago  to  meet  with  W  —  is  that 
he  is  now  said  to  be  unfortunate.  Enough  of  this.  I  am  glad  that 
you  still  keep  up  your  daily  intercourse  with  Forrest,  Bryant  & 
Wetmore.  From  the  latter  I  have  just  received  a  friendly  letter. 
Bryant  made  a  favorable  impression,  personally,  wherever  he 
made  an  acquaintance  with  us.  He  unfortunately  gave  himself  no 
time  to  see  or  be  much  seen.  I  am  in  hopes  that  he  will  spend  the 
next  spring  with  us. — I  took  for  granted  that  Sargent's  Magazine 
would  perish.64  Indeed,  I  look  for  it  to  be  followed  by  others. 
There  are  too  many.  Besides,  Sargent's  mag.,  while  it  had  some 
pleasant  articles,  was  rather  feeble.  Do  you  know  Cornelius 
Mathews?  He  is  a  fellow  of  considerable  talent,  but  errs  in  his 
modes  of  working,  and  does  not  give  it  proper  play.  His  magazine, 
Arcturus,  is  full  of  the  proofs  of  talent.65  Somehow,  we  have 
latterly  got  into  a  correspondence,  and  he  seems  solicitous  to 
serve  me.  How  does  Willis  get  on  in  the  New  Mirror  ?  &  how  do 
you  get  on  with  your  ancient  enemy  G.  P.  Morris  ?  —  My  wife 


63  While  Nathaniel  P.  Willis  was  in  London,  he  attached  to  one  of  his  letters 
for  publication  in  the  Mirror  a  postscript  which  he  claimed  was  intended  for 
Col.  Morris,  the  editor,  personally.  Morris  published  the  letter  in  its  entirety. 
Willis'  frank  criticism  incensed  many  well  known  literary  people  in  England, 
one  of  whom  challenged  him  to  a  duel. 

64  Sargent's  Magazine  was  published  for  only  six  months  (January- June, 
1843). 

65  See  introductory  sketch  of  Cornelius  Mathews.  With  Evert  A.  Duyckinck, 
Mathews  edited  Arcturus,  a  Journal  of  Books  and  Opinion,  from  December, 
1840,  through  May,  1842. 
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sends  her  love  to  Mrs.  L.  &  the  dear  little  flock.  Augusta,  who 
is  now  a  tall  girl,  joins  with  her.  For  yourself,  hold  me 

Ever  as  Ever,  Yours 
J.  Lawson,  Esq.  W.  G.  Simms 

166:  To  James  Lawson 

[June  29,  1843 ]66 
My  dear  Lawson 

Since  closing  another  Letter  which  you  will  receive  with  this 
by  Mr.  Allen,  the  Binder  has  sent  me  home  hurriedly  done  up 
some  fifty  copies  of  Donna  Florida.  Fifteen  I  have  covered  to 
you  addressed  to  individuals  in  and  about  your  neighborhood  to 
whom  you  must  contrive  to  have  them  sent.  Twenty  copies  are 
sent,  unaddressed,  for  yourself,  to  be  given  to  whom  you  please. 
As  the  work  is  printed  only  for  private  distribution  I  will  send  you 
a  supply  of  thirty  more  as  soon  as  the  Bookbinder  provides  them. 
If  you  can  advise  me  of  any  names  in  your  city  to  whom  it  is 
proper  that  I  should  personally  address  copies,  do  so;  and  you 
will  receive  them  by  the  next  private  opportunity.  With  the  copy 
for  Wetmore,  there  is  a  note,  and  one  accompanying  that  which 
is  addressed  to  Bryant.  Since  commencing  this  letter,  I  have 
remembered  Parke  Godwin,67  and  will  address  a  copy  to  him. 
Oblige  me  by  saying  to  Editors  to  whom  you  may  send  them  that 
the  work  is  printed  only  for  private  distribution,  —  otherwise  they 
may  send  some  of  their  readers  on  a  wild  goose  chase  seeking 
them  at  the  publishing  shops  —  the  Bookstores. 

Yours  truly 
Simms 

167:  To  Carey  and  Hart 

Charleston  July  7.  [1843]68 
Mess'rs  Carey  &  Hart 

Gentlemen. 

I  think  it  probable  that  I  shall  visit  you  &  the  North  this 
summer.  I  shall  probably  sail  for  New  York  on  or  about  the  1st 

66  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Mr.  Allen  in  a  letter  of  the  same  date. 

67  See  introductory  sketch  of  Parke  Godwin. 

68  Dated  by  the  fact  that  Simms  sailed  for  New  York  on  July  31,  1843.  See 
letter  of  July  29,  1843. 
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prox.  In  this  event  I  shall  need  all  the  money  I  can  raise,  and 
(though  I  make  no  calculations  upon  it)  I  should  be  really  very 
much  pleased,  if,  by  that  time,  you  shall  have  succeeded  in  dis- 
posing of  the  little  story  in  your  hands  to  some  one  or  other 
of  your  city  magazinists.  Should  Godey  not  want  it,69  Graham 
may,  and  $50,  or  even  $40,  would  materially  assist  my  present 
lean  exchequer.  —  Did  you  receive  the  2  vols  of  Macaulay?  If 
you  have  not  already  had  them  bound  &  returned,  pray  add  to 
them,  in  similar  binding,  a  copy  of  Stephen's  Miscellanies.  I 
trust  when  I  see  you  in  Phil,  to  find  our  friend  E.  L.  Carey  a 
new  man.  — 

Very  truly  yours 

W.  G.  Simms 

P.  S.  How  would  you  like  (entre  nous)  a  Book  of  Travels  in 
Europe  ?  I  am  meditating  a  Twelvemonth  in  Fatherland. 

168:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  July  11.  1843 
James  Lawson  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir 

Mr.  E.  Sebring  by  whom  this  will  be  handed  you,  is  a  gentle- 
man of  our  city  —  a  friend  —  whose  acquaintance  it  will  give  you 
pleasure  to  make.70  I  commend  him  to  your  regards.  —  He  is 
the  Bearer  of  two  Bundles  to  your  address,  which  he  has  very 
kindly  undertaken  to  deliver. 


69  This  story  cannot  be  definitely  identified.  Apparently  Carey  and  Hart  turned 
it  over  to  Rufus  Griswold  of  Graham's  Magazine,  who  accepted  the  tale  for 
publication  and  promised  Simms  $50.  It  was  to  appear  in  the  Jan.,  1844,  issue, 
but  in  a  letter  to  Lawson  of  Jan.  31,  1844,  Simms  writes,  "I  have  as  yet  seen 
neither  article  nor  money."  No  signed  contribution  by  Simms  is  included  in 
Graham's  for  1844,  and  the  first  tale  with  his  signature  to  appear  in  the  mag- 
azine after  this  date  is  "The  Boatman's  Revenge,  A  Tale  of  Edisto,"  published 
in  XXVI  (March  1845),  109-120.  Possibly  "The  Boatman's  Revenge"  (or 
"Sergeant  Barnacle,"  as  it  was  later  entitled  when  republished  in  The  Wigwam 
and  the  Cabin)  is  the  story  here  mentioned.  Another  tale  by  Simms,  "The 
Two  Camps,"  appeared  in  The  Gift  for  1844,  pp.  149-181,  but  the  request  Simms 
makes  concerning  the  tale  indicates  that  it  had  been  rejected  by  The  Gift,  or 
perhaps  withdrawn  by  Simms  from  the  annual. 

70  Edward  Sebring  was  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  1845- 
1865.  Sebring  was  listed  on  Dec.  2,  1845,  in  the  S.  C.  House  Journal  as  an 
"additional  member  from  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Michael's."  He  was  active  in  the 
formation  of  the  Simms  Memorial  Association,  and  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  carry  out  plans  for  the  erection  of  the  Ward  bust  of  Simms 
on  the  Battery  in  Charleston. 
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I  trust,  God  willing,  to  leave  Charleston  for  New  York,  on 
or  about  the  1st.  proximo. 

Yours  very  truly 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 


169:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Charleston,  July  20.  [1843] 


Dear  Sir. 


I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  excellent  suggestions 
on  the  subject  of  Donna  Florida.  Your  opinion  very  much 
accords  with  my  own.  In  truth,  in  determining  to  put  forth  the 
poem  in  book  form,  as  far  as  published,  I  did  so  with  the  quiet 
resolve  to  do  nothing  more  towards  it,  —  but  I  was  unwilling  to 
avow  myself  to  the  public  as  deliberately  putting  forth  a  fragment. 
The  story  was  begun  pretty  much  without  a  plan  or  this  was  lost 
sight  of  at  an  early  period.  It  now  stands  on  its  simple  merits 
as  a  piece  of  ingenious  composition.  I  was  not  unwilling  that 
it  should  be  read  as  a  specimen  of  versification  of  which  I  need 
not  be  ashamed, — and  I  persuaded  myself  that  it  contained  a  great 
many  verses  which  were  distinguished  by  fancy,  and  the  true 
'purple  light'  72  of  genuine  poetry.  That  it  was  begun  as  an  imi- 
tation, by  the  boy,  was  a  conclusive  objection,  in  the  light  of  the 
man.  But  the  verse  is  not  that  of  Byron.  It  is  an  independent 
verse,  —  having  an  original  construction.  There  is  nothing  lavish 
in  the  structure  of  utterance,  and  I  am  very  certain  that  it  is 
quite  as  easy  in  its  flow,  as  that  of  its  prototype.  The  last  canto 
(the  4th)  is  quite  original,  and  I  suppose  was  the  one  which 
convinced  you  of  my  disposition  to  break  away  from  my  model. 
That  canto,  and  the  description  of  the  fight,  furnished  a  scene 
that  might  be  read  at  any  time  apart  from  the  others,  as  an 
original  narrative.  —  Once  more  let  me  thank  you  for  your  criti- 
cism, which  is  equally  ingenious  and  acceptable.  — 

I  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hart73  to  be  sent  to  you,  a 
copy  of  a  collection  of  my  poems  which  I  suspect  has  never  met 
your  eye  —  'Southern  Passages  &  Pictures'.74  I  should,  had.it 


71  Dated  by  references  to  Donna  Florida.  See  letter  of  June  29,  1843. 

72  Gray,  "The  Progress  of  Poesy,"  1.  41. 

73  Samuel  Hart,  Sr.,  Charleston  bookseller. 

74  See  note  3,  Jan.  3,  1839. 
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been  in  my  power,  have  sent  you  this  before, — but  it  is  only  within 
a  day  or  two  that  a  happy  chance  has  placed  a  few  copies  at  my 
disposal.  The  work  is  out  of  print.  It  contains  some  of  my  best 
published  verses;  and  is  about  the  6th  vol.  of  verse  which  has 
issued  from  my  pen.  All  of  these  works  were  the  composition 
of  youth.  I  have  written  little  or  no  verse  of  late  years  —  yet  have 
in  my  possession  three  times  as  many  vols,  of  metre  which  has 
never  seen  the  light  —  some  proof  of  my  industry  at  least. 

You  speak  despondently  of  your  labors  in  literature.  You  have 
no  reason  to  do  so.  —  Your  contributions  to  the  Review  75  have 
been  the  very  best  which  have  appeared  in  its  paper.  You  write 
with  facility,  with  great  care  &  freedom  —  forcibly,  correctly, 
elegantly.  There  is  no  good  reason  why  you  should  not  continue  to 
write,  except  perhaps  that  the  theatre  is  a  confined  one.  Periodical 
literature,  particularly  that  of  the  Reviews,  is  not  very  successful 
in  the  South,  or  even  in  America.  The  N.  Y.  Rev.76  has  failed.  The 
North  Am.  drags  out  a  very  doubtful  existence,  neither  dead  nor 
alive,  &  as  for  the  magazines,  the  manlier  portion  of  them  is  the 
first  to  fail.  Nothing  but  the  trashy  survive.  Your  object  should  be 
to  take  a  subject  and  go  to  work  on  it  in  reference  to  an  original 
work.  A  series  of  connected  essays  on  Ancient  Literature  & 
Oratory  might  be  prepared  &  made  successful  even  now.  In  haste 
but  with  much  respect,  I  am  Sir, 

Yours  very  truly 

W.  G.  Simms 
G.  F.  Holmes,  Esq. 

170 :  To  Louis  Antoine  Godey 

Charleston,  July  24  [1843]77 
My  dear  Godey 

I  do  not  hear  from  you.  I  hope  to  see  you,  however,  in  a  few 
weeks, — proposing  to  leave  Charleston  for  New  York  on  or  about 
the  6th  prox.  Meanwhile  I  send  you  some  verses.78  I  should  like 
to  get  from  you  two  copies  of  your  June  issue  for  1842.  Let  them 


75  The  Southern  Quarterly  Review  (1842-1857). 

76  The  New  York  Review  ceased  publication  with  the  April  number  of  1842. 

77  Dated  by  Simms'  departure  for  New  York  on  July  31,  1843. 

78  "Forest  Worship,"  Godey' s,  XXVII  (Nov.  1843),  229. 
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be  sent  to  me,  to  the  care  of  James  Lawson,  New  York,  through 
your  agent  in  that  city. 

Yours  truly 

W.  G.  Simms. 


My  dear  Lawson 


171 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  July  29  1843 


I  have  secured  my  passage  in  the  ship  Southport  for  New  York 
direct.  She  is  to  sail  on  Monday  next,  the  31st  and  I  write 
hurriedly  now  in  order  that  I  should  not  take  you  &  madame  by 
surprise.  I  propose,  in  compliance  with  your  friendly  invitation, 
to  spend  a  portion  of  my  time,  while  in  New  York,  in  your 
domicile.  Of  course  you  are  to  treat  me  as  one  of  your  own  house- 
hold —  knowing  me  of  old,  you  know  I  shall  neither  expect,  nor 
approve,  of  any  special  expenditure  on  my  account.  As  an  old 
traveller,  friends  fare  is  the  very  best  I  could  desire  —  I  shall 
revisit  New  York  with  feelings  of  some  anxiety  and  excitation. 
Shall  I  find  it  as  I  left  it  —  old  friends  the  same,  and  all  things 
as  I  could  wish.  It  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  in  your  city  that 
I  feel  very  much  like  an  eager  boy  —  all  curiosity  and  expectation. 
Besides,  N.  Y.  appears  to  me  something  like  a  native  place.  I 
have  always  found  a  welcome  &  favor  in  her  walls,  —  and  between 
us,  the  hope  is  strong  within  me,  that  I  shall  one  day  make  my 
home  —  my  summer  home  at  least,  in  her  precincts  or  her  bosom. 

I  look  with  real  hope  to  a  meeting  with  Bryant,  Forrest,  Wet- 
more  &  our  men  generally.  Shall  there  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale? 
Shall  we  have  no  noctes  of  our  own,  of  ambrosial  flavor  79  —  of 
Sauterne  or  Hock  at  least,  and  finding  our  world  within,  —  laugh 
at  the  growling  in  any  head  without  ?  —  Speed  us  with  your 
prayers,  mon  ami. 

I  leave  home  also  with  some  anxiety.  You  know  we  have  a 
little  boy  —  a  fine  strong  &  promising  little  fellow  —  the  largest  of 
our  children.  But  our  Carolina  summer  is  always  perilous  to 
children,  and  he  has  just  gone  through  a  little  bout  of  sickness  — 
the  forerunner  as  we  think  of  teething  —  always  a  period  of  trial 


79  Simms  about  this  time  was  considering  the  advisability  of  publishing  a 
Southern  version  of  the  "Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  patterned  on  the  imaginary 
conversations  which  appeared  in  Blackwood's  from  1822  to  1835. 
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to  infants.  At  all  events,  it  is  idle  to  let  our  fancies  run  wild  seeking 
occasions  of  apprehension.  We  &  ours  are  in  the  hands  of  God. 

Yours,  I  trust,  are  as  your  heart  could  wish  them.  I  look  to 
the  meeting  with  my  friend  Christina  with  some  doubt.  I  take  for 
granted  she  has  forgotten  me,  —  but  hope  that  you  have  kept  my 
name  in  her  memory.  Tell  Mrs.  Lawson,  I  expect  to  find  her  quite 
a  matron,  surrounded  by  her  little  flock,  wearing  a  venerable  cap 
that  might  have  served  for  her  grand  mama,  and  busy  from 
morning  to  night  seeing  that  the  precious  babes  are  not  in  mischief. 
Would  I  were  a  painter  for  her  sake ! 

What  of  the  old  man  &  Caroline.80  I  assure  you,  mon  ami,  I 
regret  nothing  more  than  that  you  could  not  reconcile  the  affair 
between  you  &  live  harmoniously  together.  You  know  how  much 
I  have  striven  to  bring  this  about.  Is  it  possible  yet  to  heal  the 
hurt,  —  to  fill  up  the  breach.  Enough,  —  and  adios.  My  wife  sends 
her  regards  to  yours  &  the  kisses  of  herself  &  Augusta  I  shall 
bring  with  me. 

Yours  truly  &  ever 

Simms 


Dear  Lawson 


172:  To  James  Lawson 

Boston,  Aug  28  [1843] 


I  reached  here  on  Saturday  night  last,  and  received  your  letter 
the  day  following  covering  enclosure  to  Grattan  82  &  a  Letter 
from  my  wife.  The  contents  of  the  latter  have  made  me  tremble. 
Our  dear  child  has  been  very  ill  with  the  influenza,  so  seriously 
ill  that  all  my  wife's  fears  were  awakened  for  the  result.  With 
God's  mercy  he  is  now  better,  and  I  trust  will  keep  so.  But  the 
event  will  hasten  my  return.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  anxieties 
of  a  father  who  has  mourned  the  loss  of  three  out  of  four  dear 
children.  God  grant,  my  friend,  that  you  may  always  escape  an 
experience  so  dreadful.  My  stay  here  will  be  short,  on  this  account. 
Besides,  there  are  few  persons  in  town.  I  have  sent  out  my  letters 


80  Mrs.  Lawson's  family. 

81  Dated  by  Simms'  reference  to  Mathews'  partly  printed  volume  of  poetry — 
Poems  on  Man,  published  by  Wiley  and  Putnam,  New  York,  in  the  fall  of  1843. 

82  Thomas  Colley  Grattan  (1792-1864),  a  native  of  Ireland,  was  British 
consul  at  Boston  from  1839  to  1846.  In  his  stories,  sketches,  and  novels,  Grattan 
employed  many  of  his  personal  experiences  on  the  Continent. 
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&  will  probably  remain  till  Thursday  next.  No  doubt  you  have 
made  the  best  arrangements  with  Benjamin.  It  is  something 
singular  that  he  should  decline  the  article  on  the  ground  stated 
when  he  actually  solicited  from  me  something  for  the  N.  W.83 
alleging  that  he  particularly  wished  something  of  a  Southern 
character.  He  is  certainly  a  very  capricious  person.  I  trust  that  you 
urged  him,  in  immediate  progress,  with  the  novel,  as  it  will  be 
impossible  for  me  to  prepare  the  sequel  until  I  get  the  printed 
sheets  which  precede.84 1  have  not  read  the  thing  for  years. 

Here  I  found  Mr.  Havell.85  But  his  lady  I  have  not  yet  seen. 
Though  I  asked  after  her,  he  never  once  asked  if  I  would  see 
her.  Of  course  they  abide  in  the  Ladies  ordinary,  while  I  am  on 
the  list  of  unduplicated  Gentlemen,  in  quite  another  part  of  the 
House. 

Did  you  think  of  delivering  to  C.  Mathews  the  parting  message 
I  gave  you  —  viz  — that  the  last  line  of  the  first  verse  of  the  MS. 
Poem,  belonging  to  his  Vol.  of  verse  was  defective.  I  think  it  is 
the  last  line.  At  all  events  it  is  in  the  first  verse.  Should  he  doubt 
request  to  see  it  and  give  him  your  own  judgment.  As  the  piece  in 
question  was  not  printed  when  given  to  me,  it  is  of  course  easy 
to  make  the  alteration.  I  am  sorry  for  his  sake  to  percieve  other 
&  similar  defects  throughout  the  volume.  His  ear  does  not  seem  to 
be  good  though  he  thinks  it  so. 

I  trust  that  in  tripping  up  for  wife  at  Grassy  Point,  last 
Saturday,  you  did  not  suffer  a  second  edition  of  our  previous 
adventures. 

God  bless  you  —  the  gong  sounds  for  Breakfast. 

Yours  truly 
W.  G.  Simms 


83  The  New  World,  edited  by  Park  Benjamin. 

84  Count  Julian. 

85  Robert  Havell,  Jr.,  (1793-1878),  a  native  of  England,  is  best  known  for 
his  plates  for  Audubon's  Birds  of  America.  Havell  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1839. 
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173:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Sep.  16  [1843]86 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  got  home  on  Tuesday  Mg.  last,  and  just  in  season  to  find 
my  wife  an  invalid,  and  the  whole  family  seriously  needing  my 
assistance.  The  varioloid  is  among  us,  and  my  wife  is  at  this 
time  grieviously  bespotted  with  it.  It  appears  that  some  three 
weeks  ago,  one  of  her  little  cousins  who  lives  with  us,  brought 
it  home  from  school.  She  was  just  recovering  when  I  arrived, 
but  in  the  meantime  had  given  it  to  her  sister  &  my  wife.  I  found 
the  latter  looking  very  badly,  but  as  yet  we  did  not  apprehend 
the  true  cause.  Yesterday  it  was  made  apparent.  Since  then 
Augusta's  waiting  maid  is  taken  down,  and  this  morning  Augusta 
begins  to  complain  of  some  of  the  usual  symptoms,  such  as 
headache,  languor  &c.  I  am  prepared  to  see  it  traverse  the  whole 
family.  My  great  apprehension  is  for  the  infant.  He  remains 
quite  well,  and  having  been  but  recently  vacinated,  we  have  hopes 
that  he  may  escape,  though  we  suffer  him  still  to  nurse,  as  to 
separate  him  just  now  by  weaning  from  the  mother  might  be  to 
incur  worse  dangers.  One  source  of  consolation  is  in  the  fact 
that  the  present  type  of  the  disease  is  a  very  mild  one,  &  —  God's 
will  be  done.  My  losses  &  sufferings  have  made  me  something 
of  a  fatalist.  To  send  off  any  of  the  family  not  already  sickened, 
would  be  the  policy  of  many,  but  in  the  present  instance  such 
a  measure  would  probably  be  too  late  for  benefit,  and  apart  from 
this,  I  prefer  teaching  to  my  family  that  they  must  be  true  to  one 
another.  It  is  very  well  for  friends  &  relations  to  keep  aloof  from 
the  household  where  infectious  disease  prevails,  but  not  so  for 
its  own  members.  The  lesson  usually  taught  is  one  of  a  grievous 
selfishness  that  is  not  only  very  shameful  in  itself,  but  ultimately 
very  unprofitable.  The  poisonous  chalice  comes  commended,  & 
justified,  to  the  lips  of  the  recreant  hereafter.  —  I  had  a  very 
tedious  &  hurried  progress  in  very  hot  weather,  but  arrive  season- 
ally to  escape  a  pretty  sharp  gale  that  lasted  at  intervals  the  two 
days  ensuing  my  arrival.  —  In  our  progress  to  Phil,  we  had  not 
only  Cooper,  but  Kennedy,87  for  companion,  &  we  three  jogged 


86  Dated  by  the  reference  to  William  Gilmore  Simms,  III,  aged  6  months. 

87  See  introductory  sketches  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper  and  John  Pendleton 
Kennedy.  Since  this  volume  went  into  galley  proof,  two  letters  to  Cooper  of 
Sept.  27,  1843,  and  April  10,  1844,  have  come  to  our  attention  and  will  appear 
with  other  late  acquisitions   in  an  appendix  to  the  completed  work. 
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on  very  interestingly  together,  even  to  the  same  house  of  Sojourn 
in  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love.  Kennedy  told  us  of  some  curious 
cases  of  mesmerism  in  his  experience,  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able indeed.  I  may  let  you  hear  them  at  a  moment  of  greater 
leisure.  —  I  wish  you  to  urge  upon  Benjamin  the  letting  me  have 
the  proofs  of  the  novel  as  soon  as  possible.88  I  will  the  sooner  pre- 
pare the  sequel.  Remind  him  also  to  send  me  the  New  World 
&  all  of  the  extras  from  the  1st.  day  of  September.  Should  you 
not  already  have  sent  the  Box  to  Haviland  pray  do  so  at  once  as 
it  contains  some  matters  which  I  shall  shortly  need. —  Say  to 
your  wife  that  mine  had  barely  time  to  see  &  to  admire  the  very 
pretty  purse  which  she  sent  her,  when  she  went  to  bed  —  not 
having  time  &  strength  to  choose  from  the  two  dresses.  She 
does  not  know  of  my  writing,  but  on  her  account,  I  presume  to 
send  messages  of  love  and  regard  to  Mrs.  L.  and  the  dear  little 
four.  My  boy  has  grown  so  heavy  &  strong  that  it  tasks  all  my 
muscle  to  hold  him.  He  delights,  quite  as  much  as  ever,  in  the 
swinging.  —  I  remember  with  great  pleasure  the  moments  with 
you,  and  sincerely  wish  that  your  wife  may  contrive  to  persuade 
you  to  Carolina  this  winter.  I  need  scarcely  renew  to  you  &  her 
the  sincere  desire  of  all  of  us  that  you  should  come  &  spend  a 
few  months  with  us.  We  have  ample  room  &  verge  enough,89 
and  fortunately  enough  of  the  good  things  of  this  life  to  keep  our 
friends  in  tolerable  comfort.  Besides,  our  winter  climate  is  such 
as  I  am  sure  will  reconcile  Madame  &  yourself  to  the  idea  of 
country  in  the  winter  —  now  so  impossible  an  idea  to  you  in  the 
north.  But,  adieu,  —  with  a  kiss  to  each  of  you  &  a  blessing  for 
all  —  I  am  yours  Ever  faithfully 

W.  G.  Simms 

P.  S.  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  send  you  copies  of  the 
Donna.90 


88  Count  Julian  did  not  appear  until  1845,  when  it  was  published  by  William 
Taylor  of  New  York. 

89  Gray,  "The  Bard,"  I.  51. 

90  See  note  59,  June  20,  1843. 
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174:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Charleston.  Sep.  20   [1843]91 
Dear  Sir 

I  am  truly  annoyed  &  surprised  that  you  have  not  long  since 
received  the  copy  of  poems.  But  Mr.  Russell92  (at  Hart's)  with 
whom  it  was  left  assured  me  that  he  has  not  been  aware  of  any 
opportunity.  Whitaker  93  has  not  called  for  it,  &  I  have  this  day 
said  to  Russell  that  he  must  contrive  that  you  shall  get  it  shortly. 
I  have  suggested  a  medium  of  conveyance,  by  which  he  will  most 
probably  succeed.  I  have  just  got  back  from  the  North  to  find 
my  little  family  in  great  suffering.  My  wife  and  daughter  are 
both-a-bed  from  varioloid,  and  two  other  members  of  the  family 
are  in  the  same  condition.  This  keeps  me  equally  disquieted  & 
busy,  and  must  be  my  apology  for  saying  nothing  just  now  of  the 
condition  of  Letters  at  the  North.  I  had  your  name  put  down 
as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Author's  Club  of  N.  Y.  of  which 
I  suppose  you  are  advised.  Very  hastily  but  truly  Yours 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

175 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  Sep  29.   [1843]94 
Dear  Lawson 

An  opportunity  offers  to  say  a  few  words,  and  I  seize  it.  We 
are  all  getting  better,  though  as  I  wrote  you  before,  my  wife  and 
Augusta,  with  two  other  members  of  the  family  have  had  the 
varioloid.  My  wife's  was  the  worst  case  in  the  family,  was  wretch- 
edly bespotted,  but,  I  trust,  the  marks  will  not  remain.  Augusta 
had  but  few  —  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  on  her  face.  —  I  send, 
by  the  Bearer  of  this,  a  Tale  to  the  Harpers,  entitled  "William 


91  Dated  by  the  reference  to  sending  poems  to  Holmes.  See  letter  of  July 
20,  1843.  Also  dated  by  the  outbreak  of  varioloid  in  the  Simms  family  referred 
to  in  letter  of  Sept.  16,  1843.  We  have  not  located  the  original  of  this  letter. 
Our  text  is  from  the  copy  made  by  Holmes  for  his  Letter  Book  (MS.  in  the 
Duke  University  Library). 

92  See  introductory  sketch  of  John  Russell. 

93  D.  K.  Whitaker,  a  journalist  from  the  North,  founded  the  Southern  Liter- 
ary Journal  in  Charleston  in  1835.  He  also  founded  the  Southern  Quarterly 
Review  in  New  Orleans  in  January,  1842.  The  following  year  he  moved  the 
Reviezu  to  Charleston. 

94  Dated  by  the  reference  to  varioloid  in  the  Simms  family.  See  letter  of 
September  16,  1843. 
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Potter,   or  a  Christmas  at  Castle  Dismal"95  —  a  Ghost  Story, 

—  which  will  make  a  small  vol.  of  150  pages  or  thereabout.  I 
shall  write  to  them  that  if  they  do  not  determine  on  publishing 
it  in  bookform  they  are  to  place  it  in  your  hands.  In  this  event, 
you  will  please  dispose  of  it  to  the  New  World  (copyright  taken 
out  in  my  name)  for  $125.  the  sum  that  Benjamin  repeatedly 
offered  me  for  a  story  of  such  length.  Of  course  you  will  secure 
the  Cash.  I  propose,  whether  it  is  published  by  Harper  or 
Winchester,  to  follow  it  up  with  another  which  is  nearly  ready, 
of  like  size,  to  be  called  "Helen  Halsey,  or  My  Wife  against  my 
Will"  96  a  Border  Story  —  a  tale  of  Mississippi.  Without  speak- 
ing on  this  subject,  however,  until  Harper  &  B.  shall  have  told 
you  whether  they  will  publish  or  not,  you  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  see  Benjamin  as  soon  after  you  have  received  this  letter  as 
possible,  —  and  say  to  him  that  the  New  World  and  his  extra 
publications  have  not  reached  me  since  I  have  been  home.  Request 
him  to  see  that  my  name  is  put  upon  his  List,  and  have  put  up 
all  of  his  issues,  regular  &  extra,  from  the  first  day  of  September 
to  the  present  time.  These  you  can  get  Harper  &  Brothers  to 
send  to  me,  in  one  of  their  packages  to  Saml.  Hart  of  our  city. 
I  wish  you  to  urge  this  latter  matter  so  that  I  shall  not  be  dis- 
appointed of  receiving  regularly,  these  weekly  supplies  of  in- 
telligence from  your  world  of  Gotham  which,  in  our  secluded 
hamlet,  are  so  necessary  to  a  Literary  man.  Among  these  publi- 
cations of  the  New  World,  which  I  must  have,  are  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  and  Froissart 97  —  in  short  all  his  issues  from  the 
first  of  Sept :  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  see  the  sort  of  ex- 
coriating which  I  see  by  one  of  his  paragraphs,  our  friend  Ben- 
jamin, promises  our  friends,  the  Harpers.  Say  to  him  —  that 
he  must  not  allow  me  to  be  disappointed  in  my  expectations.  I 
have  a  sort  of  taste  for  the  cudgelling,  in  which  I  do  not  partake. 

—  I  have  a  long  and  hurried  article  on  the  writings  of  Washington 
Allston  in  the  forthcoming  Southern  Quarterly.98  I  am  offered 
the  charge  of  that  work  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  though  I  have 
not  yet  acceded  to  the  offer,  &  am  not  likely  to  do  so,  I  have  yet 
carte  blanche,  and  will  probably  contribute  one  or  more  articles 


95  See  note  13,  Jan.  8,  1841. 

96  See  note  48,  June  12,  1843. 

97  Froissart's  Chronicles  was  issued  by  the  New  World  in  ten  double  extra 
numbers,  from  June  1  to  Dec.  1.  1843. 

98  "The  Writings  of  Washington  Allston,"  S.  Q.  R.f  IV  (Oct.  1843),  363- 
414. 
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to  each  of  its  numbers.  I  propose  sending  you  in  a  month  or  two 
a  selection  from  my  Poems  which  you  are  to  get  published  — 
giving  an  Edition  of  1200  copies  to  a  good  publisher,  for  a  neat 
edition  &  50  copies  for  the  Author's  friends.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mathews  can  put  you  in  the  way  of  finding  a  publisher.  —  Say 
to  Mrs.  Lawson  that  I  trust  she  will  get  sufficiently  indisposed 
this  winter  to  render  necessary  a  Southern  trip,  when  I  shall  be 
most  happy  &  always  prepared  at  Woodlands  to  recieve  her.  My 
wife  &  Augusta  send  love,  &  I  am  truly  yours 

Simms. 


176:  To  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry 

Charleston,  Oct.    13.    [1843]9' 
My  dear  Major 

Having  consented  to  lend  all  the  assistance  I  can  to  the  Southern 
Review,100  I  am  induced  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Editors  new 
circular  in  the  hope  that  you  will  beat  up  recruits  for  him. 
Hitherto,  the  work  has  not  taken  that  stand  in  public  estimation 
which  such  a  work  should  insist  upon;  but  recently  the  Editor 
has  succeeded  in  securing  (as  you  will  see  from  within)  the 
assistance  of  several  able  writers.  My  motive  is  simply  that  we 
may  have  at  least  one  organ  among  ourselves  to  which  we  may 
turn  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  express  Southern  feelings  & 
opinions.  I  shall  be  only  able  to  furnish  one  article  in  each  number, 
and  for  some  time  to  come  shall  be  compelled  to  do  that  hurriedly. 
The  October  number  will  contain  a  paper  of  mine  on  Washington 
Allston,  and  a  few  small  critical  notices.  —  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  in  the  Suspension  and  probably  death  of  the  Magnolia  to 


."Dated  by  reference  to  Simms'  paper  on  Washington  Allston.  See  note  98, 
Sept.  29,  1843. 

100  In  a  letter  to  Simms  from  Judge  A.  B.  Meek,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama, 
dated  Oct.  20,  1843,  Meek  says  :  "I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  that  you  have  become 
connected  with  the  So.  Review.  The  work  wants  such  aid,  &  we  want  such  a 
work.  I  have  always  thought  that  you  possessed  superior  capacities  as  a  Critic. 
Your  mind,  to  use  one  of  your  own  phrases,  is  marked  by  imaginative  judg- 
ment. That  is  the  very  quality  for  a  critic,  and  if  it  were  sternly  adhered  to, — 
if  praise  were  only  given  when  praise  is  due,  a  praise  would  be  worth  having. — 
A  few  such  papers  as  your  critiques  on  Montgomery's  Messiah,  Miss  Martjneau 
(in  the  Messenger)  and  Our  British  Relations, — with  the  occasional  spice, — 
alias  red-pepper, — of  a  'Tecumseh'  or  'Ahasuerus',  would  redeem  this  Quar- 
terly from  Balaamism,  and  bring  back  the  old  palmy  .  .  .  days  of  Elliott  & 
Legare.  —What  I  can  do  to  aid  you,  will  be  heartily  done."  Original  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Historical  Society. 
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send  to  the  Orion,  the  remaining  Revolutionary  Incidents.  The 
Orion  101  though  at  present  an  inferior  work,  is  yet  Southern,  and 
has  a  local  circulation  which  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  Magnolia 
need  not  have  perished  but  for  a  miserable  quarrel  between  the 
Publishers,  in  which  they  could  do  nothing  better  than  destroy 
the  mutual  bond.  The  Southern  Messenger  has  fallen  into  new 
hands,  and  I  am  in  hopes,  better  hands  than  formerly.  Minor, 
the  present  Editor  is  a  Lawyer,  and  represented  to  me  as  a  very 
fine  fellow  —  besides  being  a  genuine  Virginia  Gentleman.102  I 
trust  that  you  will  still  amuse  yourself  &  serve  the  public  by 
gathering  up  the  disjecta  membra  of  Revolutionary  &  traditional 
anecdotes.  To  either  the  Messenger  or  Orion  you  will  be  an 
acceptable  correspondent,  &  I  should  be  very  happy  to  lend  a 
hand  in  introducing  you  to  both.  Pray  make  my  own  &  wife's 
complts.  to  Mrs.  Perry,  Mrs.  McCall  &  the  young  Ladies.  My 
wife  has  just  got  through  an  attack  of  varioloid  which  has  left  her 
spotted  like  the  pard.  How  is  Earle  ?  10? 

Yours  ever  &  truly 

W.  G.  Simms 


177:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Oct  16  [1843]104 
My  dear  Lawson 

Griffin  owes  me  five  times  as  much  as  your  subscription.105  I 
ordered  him  when  I  subscribed  for  you  to  charge  the  sub.  to  my 
account.  I  believe  he  did  so,  but  cannot  just  now  lay  my  hands 
upon  the  proofs.  I  have,  however,  just  written  to  him,  if  not 


101  The  Orion  was  begun  in  Penfield,  Georgia,  in  March,  1842.  It  was  moved 
to  Charleston  in  March  of  1844.  Simms  edited  the  periodical  for  Richards  in 
July  and  August  of  that  year. 

102  Benjamin  Blake  Minor  (1818-1905)  was  a  lawyer,  editor,  and  educator. 
From  1843-1847,  he  was  proprietor  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger.  Near 
the  end  of  1845,  Minor  purchased  Simms'  Southern  and  Western  Magazine 
and  Review,  which  he  combined  with  the  Messenger.  The  terms  of  purchase 
involved  Simms'  assuming  the  editorship  of  the  critical  department  of  the  merged 
magazines.  Minor's  book,  The  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  1834-1864,  is  val- 
uable for  information  in  regard  to  the  contributors  to  the  Messenger. 

103  See  note  107,  October  30,  1842. 

104  Dated  by  the  prospectus  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review  which  was 
attached  to  letter. 

105  Benjamin  F.  Griffin,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  was  the  publisher  of  the  Family  Com- 
panion and  Ladies'  Mirror  (1841-43). 
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already  charged  to  me,  to  discount  it  from  what  he  owes  me,  and 
to  remit  me  the  Balance  at  his  earliest  convenience.  Do  not  pay 
him  a  copper. —  Accompanying  I  send  you  the  Prospectus  of  the 
Southern  Review  for  which  I  wish  you  to  interest  yourself.  See 
Stringer  &  ascertain  if  he  can  do  anything  with  it.  If  he  can  a 
liberal  commission  will  be  allowed  him.  Get  our  friends  to  notice 
the  work  favourably  in  the  Newspapers.  It  is  improving  &  puts 
forth  some  highly  creditable  articles.  I  have  consented  to  write  for 
it,  &  have  in  the  October  number  a  review  of  Allston's  Life  & 
Writings  together  with  some  of  the  Critical  Notices.106  I  propose 
to  send  you  this  work  (individually)  on  certain  conditions.  You 
shall  send  me  the  Knickerbocker  for  it.  I  will  pay  for  the  one 
in  articles  &  you  shall  pay  for  the  other,  in  like  coin.  I  will  also 
send  you  the  'Orion'  another  Southern  Magazine — on  similar 
terms  you  shall  send  me  some  other  Magazine  —  Say  Willis's. 
They  will  give  you  extra  copies  from  the  first  for  an  article.  I 
wish  the  Knickerbocker  from  July  last  inclusive,  and  Willis' 
Mirror  from  the  beginning.  The  Orion  shall  be  sent  you  from  the 
beginning  &  the  Southern  Review  as  far  back  as  can  be  got.  I 
have  put  up  for  you  another  bundle  of  Donna  Florida,  &  a  copy 
of  the  Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina.107  They  only 
wait  an  opportunity.  I  see  that  Stringer  advertises  a  new  magazine 
—  the  Present !  10S  —  which  you  will  also  send  me  —  and  you 
shall  have  an  Equivalent.  I  got  a  Letter  from  Minor  of  the  South. 
Lit.  Messenger,  whose  heart  you  seem  entirely  to  have  won.  He 
speaks  of  you  in  most  rapturous  language.  See  my  other  letter. 

Yours  truly 

W.  G.  Simms. 


106  See  note  98,  Sept.  29,  1843. 

107  Bartholomew   Rivers   Carroll,   Historical  Collections  of  South  Carolina. 
2  vols.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  1836. 

108  The  Present  was  published  in  New  York  from  September,  1843,  through 
April,  1844. 
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PROSPECTUS 

of  the 

SOUTHERN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW 

HUSSEY,   PRINTER. 

In  commencing  the  Fifth  Volume  of  this  publication,  the 
Editor  wishes  to  urge,  with  earnestness,  its  claims  upon  the 
patronage  and  support  of  the  Citizens  of  the  South.  Its  cir- 
culation, always  respectable,  but  never  large,  requires  to 
be,  and,  it  is  believed,  may  be,  much  extended,  and  the  work 
be  thus  rendered  a  more  efficient  organ  in  maintaining  the 
rights  and  sustaining  the  literary  reputation  of  the  Southern 
States.  The  discontinuance  of  other  periodicals,  which  have 
divided  the  public  patronage,  renders  the  present  time  a 
peculiarly  appropriate  one  for  presenting  such  considerations 
as  will  awaken  a  new  interest  in  it,  and  for  making  such 
efforts  to  extend  its  circulation  as  will  place  it  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state,  briefly,  the  leading  objects 
which  such  a  Periodical  proposes  tc  accomplish,  and  also 
the  reasons,  which  show  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
sustaining  one  with  energy,  at  the  present  time,  at  the 
South. 

The  general  objects  of  such  Periodicals  are  pretty  well 
understood.  They  serve  to  embody  the  opinions  of  en- 
lightened minds  on  all  great  questions  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  arts,  sciences,  letters  and  politics  are  involved,  at 
certain  periods  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Their  aim 
is,  not  only  to  review  books,  and,  in  the  spirit  of  thorough 
and  impartial  criticism,  to  decide  upon  their  merits,  but 
also,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  to  discuss  important 
subjects  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  deep  and  permanent 
impressions  upon  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  des- 
tinies of  the  age ;  to  diffuse  knowledge,  not  to  foster  pre- 
judices ;  to  create,  direct  and  control,  not  to  echo,  opinions ; 
and  finally,  to  canvass  principles  and  maintain  truth  in  a 
calm  and  dignified  manner,  and  in  a  style  chaste,  luminous, 
nervous  and  appropriate.  The  offspring  of  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  they  furnish  evidence  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, Hiid  are  the  object  of  a  just  and  honorable  pride, 
regarded  as  the  exponents  of  the  literary  standing  and  char- 
acter of  communities. 

The  importance  of  sustaining  such  a  work  at  the  South, 
with  ability  and  effect,  is  equally  obvious.  The  South,  like 
the  North,  and  the  other  sections  of  the  Union,  owes  a  duty 
to  the  age  and  to  the  country  in  behalf  of  her  literature. 
She  requires  an  able  and  high-toned  Periodical  that  is 
fitted  to  nourish,  and  call  into  active  exercise,  the  literary  tal- 
ent of  our  Southern  Commonwealths.  But,  more  than  this,  our 
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institutions  are  peculiar,  and  require  a  distinct  organ  through 
which  they  may  be  defended  with  power  and  spirit,  when 
assailed,  as  they  often  are,  by  other  sections  of  the  American 
Confederacy.  This  aggressive  conduct  on  the  part  of  our 
Countrymen,  so  prejudicial  to  the  general  harmony,  re- 
quires to  be  met  and  repelled  by  argument,  first,  and  by 
action,  if  necessary,  afterwards.  The  South  is  an  agricultural 
country,  and  her  position  is  different  from  that  of  other 
sections  more  particularly  devoted  to  commerce  and  manu- 
factures. Her  views  of  her  peculiar  interests  should  be 
known,  and  require  to  be  maintained  and  defended  with 
ability,  through  some  such  channel. 

THE  SOUTHERN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW  is  issued, 
at  Charleston,  in  January,  April,  July  and  October.  Among 
its  pledged  Contributors,  are  Dew,  Bachman,  Burnap, 
Davezac,  Upshur,  Cushing,  Tucker,  Simms,  Cartwright, 
Elliott,  Garnett,  Thornwell,  Grayson,  Holmes,  Everett, 
Breckinridge,  Brantley,  King,  Stevens,  and  other  distin- 
guished American  scholars,  residing  chiefly  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  style  of  its  typographical  execution  is  not  sur- 
passed by  any  work  either  foreign  or  domestic.  An  appeal 
is  confidently  made  to  the  generous  and  patriotic  feelings 
of  Southern  citizens  in  its  behalf. 

TERMS  —  $5  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 

No  Subscription  taken  for  less  than  a  year,  and  all  notices 
of  discontinuances  to  be  forwarded  before  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober of  each  year,  or  the  Subscription  will  be  binding  for 
the  succeeding  year. 

DANIEL  K.  WHITAKER. 

CHARLESTON,  OCT.  1,  1843. 

subscribers'  names.  residence. 

[Following  is  space  for  entering  names  of  subscribers.] 


178:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  S.  C.  Oct.   16.    [1843]109 
My  dear  Lawson. 

In  a  Letter  accompanying  a  circular  of  the  Southern  Review 
which  I  have  this  day  covered  you,  and  for  which  the  Editor 
of  the  work  will  pay  Postage,  I  have  answered  you  on  the  subject 
of  Griffin  &  the  Companion.  The  scamp  owes  me  five  times  the 
money  &  was  told  to  charge  me  with  your  subt.  I  have  this  day 


109  Dated  by  reference  to  the  previous  letter  of  same  date. 
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written  him  to  the  same  effect.  The  same  letter  will  contain  some 
suggestions  to  you  touching  magazines  to  which  I  beg  your  at- 
tention. I  have  prepared  for  Harper  &  Brothers,  the  material 
for  three  volumes  —  viz. 

I.  William  Potter,  or  the  Christmas  at  Castle  Dismal.110 
II.  Helen  Halsey,  or  the  Swamp  City  of  Conelachita.111 
III.  Murder  Will  Out,  and  other  Tales.112 
The  contents  of  the  last  named  vol.  have  been  printed  in  annuals 
&  magazines.  They  are  — 

1.  Murder  Will  Out. 

2.  The  Benefactress,  or  the  Passage  of  a  Night.113 

3.  The  Arm  Chair  of  Tustenuggee.114 

4.  Annihilation.115 

These  volumes  will  each  of  them  make  about  150  pages  12  mo. 
The  Harpers  will  in  all  probability  be  willing  to  publish  them. 
At  all  events  (after  I  shall  have  advised  you  that  they  are  in  the 
reciept  of  them)  you  are  to  see  them,  and  if  they  positively  de- 
cline publishing  them,  obtain  them  from  them,  and  offer  them 
to  Winchester  116  on  the  terms  which  Benjamin  offered  me,  viz 
$125  for  each  tale  that  will  make  a  number  of  the  New  World. 
These  M.  S.  S.  will  about  do  that,  —  as  they  contained  about 
200  pages  of  my  writing  —  foolscap.  Of  course  the  presentation 
of  the  complete  MS.  implies  cash.  I  do  not  design  that  you 
should  offer  him  the  vol.  of  printed  things  unless  he  himself 
is  willing  to  take  them  on  the  same  terms.  I  wish,  under  any 
circumstances  that  you  would  see  Benjamin  on  the  subject  of  the 
novel.  My  understanding  was  that  they  were  to  put  it  to  press 
instantly,  or  as  soon  as  possible.  Instead  of  this,  here  is  1}& 
months,  and  no  proof  yet.  This  delay  distracts  me  &  interferes  with 
my  other  performances.  On  the  first  Novr.  we  leave  for  the 
plantation  where  I  have  other  work  before  me.  My  calculation 
was  that  as  soon  as  I  got  to  Charleston  I  should  be  employed 


110  See  note  13,  Jan.  8,  1841. 

111  See  note  48,  June  12,  1843. 

112  See  note  11,  Jan.  8,  1841. 

113  See  note  43,  Feb.  24,  1841.  This  story  was  omitted  from  the  collection 
referred  to  in  this  letter  but  was  later  included  in  Southward  Ho!,  pp.  182-217. 

114  See  note  53,  June  12,  1843. 

115  "Annihilation"  appeared  in  the  Magnolia,  I,  n.s.    (Nov.   1842),  288-298, 
and  was  not  included  in  the  proposed  collection. 

116  Jonas  Winchester  was  Horace  Greeley's  partner  in  his  early  printing  ven- 
tures. Benjamin,  Godwin,  and  Winchester  started  the  New  World  in  June,  1840. 
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in  going  on  with  the  conclusion  of  Count  Julian,  and  that  I 
should  have  got  it  out  of  my  way  long  before  leaving  town.  Do 
see  them  about  it,  and  unless  they  are  willing  to  proceed  at 
once,  or  if  they  show  any  reluctance,  let  the  MS.  be  withdrawn. 
I  half  repent  of  the  arrangement.  —  Oblige  me  also  by  reminding 
Benjamin  that  he  was  to  send  me  all  the  New  World  publications, 
together  with  that  work.  I  have  received  none  of  them.  Let  him 
deliver  to  you  all  of  them  from  the  first  of  Sept.  taking  care  to 
include  Blackwood's  Magazine  &  Froissart,  and  indeed  every 
thing  which  he  has  issued  from  that  time.  Say  to  Benjamin 
that  I  will  send  him  the  quid  in  due  season.  Ask  Stringer  for 
No.  5.  Vol.  7  of  the  New  World.  I  wish  you  to  send  me  all  the 
numbers  of  the  Pathfinder  that  you  have.117  Those  which  you  gave 
me  contained  some  specially  well  written  things.  Godwin  writes 
better  &  thinks  better  than  I  had  supposed.  He  has  a  good  deal 
in  him,  though  I  should  suppose  him  too  malleable  —  too  easily 
led  off  at  a  tangent  —  wanting  in  solidity  —  in  fact  wanting  in 
stable  principles.  When  you  see  the  Harpers  get  from  them  for 
me  Parts  5  &  7  &  9  and  all  after,  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Science 
&c.  Get  from  them  also  all  after  No.  13  of  Alison's  Europe.  Ask 
if  they  have  recieved  The  Story  of  William  Potter,  and  tell 
them  that  the  two  other  packets  (vols.)  are  ready  for  a  private 
opportunity.  I  intend,  before  leaving  town  for  the  country,  to 
send  you  a  vol.  of  MSS.  Poems,  which  you,  with  the  aid  of 
Mathews,118  Hoffman  119  &  others,  are  to  try  &  get  a  publisher 
for.  You  will  be  permitted  to  select  from  the  vol.  sent,  all  that 
you  prefer  for  publication.  Augusta  has  been  employing  all  her 
leisure  in  copying  them.  Allen  has  just  arrived  bringing  me 
Street's  vol.120  Say  to  him  that  I  thank  him  very  much.  The  first 
poem  in  the  collection  is  very  far  from  the  best.  It  contains  some 
good  description  &  some  forcible  passages,  but  I  could  be  very 
severe  upon  it.  The  sporting  pieces  strike  me  as  very  happy. 
He  is  good  at  description,  but  overdoes  it.  He  is  evidently  a 
promising  fellow.  We  have  not  seen  Allen,  and  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  my  wife  will  see  Mrs.  A.  before  leaving  town,  as 


117  Fifteen  numbers  of  the  Pathfinder,  a  periodical  published  in  New  York 
and  edited  by  Parke  Godwin,  were  issued  from  Feb.  25  through  June  3,  1843. 

118  See  introductory  sketch  of  Cornelius  Mathews. 

119  See  introductory  sketch  of  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman. 

120  See  introductory  sketch  of  Alfred  Billings  Street.  The  volume  mentioned 
by  Simms  is  The  Burning  of  Schenectady,  and  Other  Poems.  Albany:  W.  C. 
Little,  1842. 
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we  have  the  varioloid  still  on  the  premises  &  should  not  be 
willing  to  expose  her  to  the  risk  of  taking  it.  My  wife  is  quite 
pleased,  at  last,  to  recieve  a  Letter  from  Mrs.  L.  She  promises 
to  answer  soon.  She  is  now  well  but  very  much  spotted.  How  is 
it  that  you  have  recieved  but  one  of  my  Letters.  I  think  it  is 
three  that  I  have  written.  So  you  have  Macready,121  and  Forrest 
has  been  doing  the  honors.  Of  course  you  can  say  to  F.  from 
your  own  convictions,  that  it  will  give  us  great  pleasure  to  see 
&  recieve  him  &  Mrs.  F.  at  the  plantation,  where  we  will  do 
what  we  can  in  our  plain  way  to  make  them  comfortable.  Give 
them  my  best  respects  not  forgetting  Miss.  S.122  As  yet  I  have 
done  nothing  more  to  the  tragedy.  I  have  been  reading  however 
&  thinking  upon  it.  Our  love  to  wife  &  children.  For  yourself 
hold  me  as  ever. 

W.  G.  S. 


179 :  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Charleston  Oct.  27.    [1843]123 
My  dear  Sir 

I  have  reconciled  myself  somewhat  in  regard  to  my  long  delay 
in  answering  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ult.  by  assuming  that  you 
would  take  for  granted  and  allow  for  the  embarrassments  of  my 
situation,  surrounded  as  I  have  been  by  sickness,  &  full  of  toils 
arising  from  business  left  over  during  the  summer.  Not  yet 
entirely  free  from  these  influences,  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  delay 
longer,  for  your  indulgence  upon  the  pleas  that  they  furnish,  and 
write  now  rather  by  way  of  excusing  myself  than  because  I  am 
able  to  do  justice  to  the  topics  suggested  by  your  letter.  —  My 
family,  I  rejoice  to  say  is  improving.  The  disease  under  which 
they  suffered  was  of  mild  type,  neither  dangerous  by  its  presence, 
nor  likely  to  mortify  by  its  consequences.  It  was  simply  distressing 
&  annoying.  —  The  copy  of  'Southern  Passages  &  Pictures'  is  un- 
fortunate. I  find  that  Mr.  W.  has  not  yet  sent  it.  He  promises  to 

121  William  Charles  Macready  (1793-1873),  the  English  actor. 

122  Margaret  Sinclair,  sister  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Forrest. 

123  Dated  by  illness  in  Simms'  family.  See  letter  of  Oct.  16,  1843.  Judge  A. 
B.  Meek,  of  Alabama,  in  a  letter  to  Simms  dated  Oct.  20,  1843,  says  :  "Your 
friends  here  have  all  felt  a  deep  sympathy  in  the  distressing  illness  of  your 
family,  and  we  trust  they  have  passed  the  fearful  ordeal  in  safety.  May  the 
Muses, — and  I  speak  in  a  Christian  spirit — 'defend'  the  'tribe'  of  this  favorite 
son,  from  every  evil."  Original  in  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 
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do  so,  however,  with  the  next  no.  of  the  Review.  I  have  a  paper 
in  the  review  —  a  hurried  one  which  is  printed  full  of  errors  as 
well  of  sense  as  of  grammar,  on  Washington  Allston.124  'Southern 
Passages'  do  not  constitute  all  or  even  any  considerable  portion 
of  my  poetic  writings.  But  with  Atalantis  &  Donna  Florida,  they 
form  almost  the  only  vols,  of  verse,  which  are  tolerably  free  from 
crudities  of  boyhood.  I  flatter  myself  that  they  denote  a  high 
order  of  thinking  and  a  more  decided  originality  than  is  common 
to  American  verse  —  which,  indeed  (the  more  popular)  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  thinness  and  transparency,  which,  as  it  does 
not  task  the  thinking  faculties  of  the  reader,  neither  provokes  nor 
satisfies  thought,  is  more  popular  with  those  who  can  only  read 
while  they  run.  You  will  readily  understand  this  allusion.  —  The 
Author's  Club  has  for  its  object  to  awaken  the  American  public 
to  the  importance  of  a  National  Literature  to  the  national  morals 
and  permanence,  —  and  the  attainment  of  a  proper  Copyright  Law 
as  one  of  the  necessary  agents  in  bringing  about  this  awakening. 
I  am  told  in  a  recent  Letter  from  one  of  its  members  in  N.  Y. 
that  it  increases  in  strength  &  the  probability  is  improving  of 
attaining  the  latter  object.  The  Honorary  members  are  expected 
to  promote  the  object  of  influencing  public  opinion  in  each  where- 
abouts ;  and  any  views  which  you  may  wish  to  express  on  the 
subject  will  be  gratefully  received  by  that  club.  —  You  disparage 
&  underrate  your  own  resources  &  endowments.  Remember 
that  success  requires  boldness  as  well  as  modesty.  In  the  "Faerie 
Queene"  it  is,  that  over  all  the  doors  but  one  was  written  "Be 
Bold"  —  it  was  only  over  one  that  the  words  "Be  not  too  Bold" 
was  suffered  to  appear.  I  am  of  opinion  that  I  could  find  you  a 
publisher  in  Harper  &  Bros,  for  your  translation  of  Michelet  — 
though  I  could  not  promise  you  much  compensation,  if  any  at 
the  outset.  Such  a  work  however,  issued  from  their  press  &  family 
library  would  be  an  advertisement  for  you,  which  might  well 
persuade  a  young  author  to  give  away  his  labor.  — Bryant  is  doing 
nothing  beyond  the  usual  day  labor  of  his  press,  and  possibly 
writing  an  occasional  song  or  sonnet  for  a  Magazine.  — As  for 
myself,  I  am  engaged  on  nothing  better  than  biography.  I  am 
taking  notes  for  a  new  Life  of  Marion,125  which  may  be  followed 


124  See  note  98,  Sept.  29,  1843. 

125  See  note  57,  Sept.  15,  1840. 
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by  Lives  of  Greene  &  Sumter.126  Novel  writing  at  present  is  not 
encouraging  by  its  results  &  beyond  a  few  short  stories  I  have  done 
nothing  in  that  way  for  some  time.  But  I  may  resume  a  long 
neglected  work  of  this  description  during  the  winter.  I  trust  that 
you  may  succeed  in  getting  the  Greek  Chair.127  I  hope  to  be  in 
Columbia  during  the  Session  and  will  do  what  I  can  in  your 
behalf.  Only  be  circumspect,  cautious  as  possible,  speak  little, 
speak  slowly,  to  the  point,  be  reserved  without  being  shy,  drink 
as  little  as  possible,  and  enter  into  no  arguments  even  with  a 
wise  man.  The  personal  bearings  of  a  Candidate  in  society  is, 
among  our  people,  I  fear,  more  important  than  his  endowments. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  at  Woodlands,  to  which  place  I  retire 
in  a  few  days,  during  the  winter.  Your  future  letters  you  will 
please  address  to  me  at  that  place. 

Yours  truly 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
G.  Fred.  Holmes,  Esq. 

180:  To  Israel  Kkkch  Tkfft 

Charleston  Oct  27.  [1843]128 
My  dear  Tefft. 

I  put  up  for  you  a  day  ago  a  couple  of  packets  containing  some 
autographs  of  the  character  of  which  the  accompanying  letters 


126  Simms  wrote  a  life  of  Nathanael  Greene.  See  note  57,  Sept.  15,  1840.  He 
did  not  carry  out  his  plan  for  a  life  of  Thomas  Sumter.  On  Oct.  4,  1843,  Ham- 
mond wrote  to  Simms  in  regard  to  the  material  for  a  life  of  Sumter :  "...  I 
suggested  then  that  you  had  better  drop  a  note  to  Wilson  &  get  his  written 
relinquishment  of  his  claims  on  the  Sumpter  papers  to  be  handed  to  the  family 
to  justify  them  in  transferring  the  papers  to  you.  I  think  I  can  have  them 
brought  to  Columbia  during  the  Session.  I  don't  think  the  backwardness  of  the 
family  arises  so  much  from  unwillingness  to  forward  the  Life  of  Sumpter  as 
consciousness  of  the  meagerness  of  their  materials.  I  fear  you  will  never  make 
a  general  of  him,  but  a  bold  leader  of  a  band,  whom  he  could  carry  into  the 
melee,  but  never  bring  out.  He  could  retreat  rapidly  but  never  could  cover  it  or 
guard  against  surprise. —  But  do  the  best  you  can  for  him."  Original  in  Ham- 
mond Collection,  Library  of  Congress. 

On  Sept.  8,  Hammond  had  written  Simms  on  the  same  subject:  "I  will  attend 
the  Sumpter  affair,  but  I  think  you  had  better  enclose  me  Wilson's  letter  to 
send  to  Sumpter.  They  are  very  scrupulous  about  such  things  &  would  expect 
to  have  Wilson's  withdrawal  in  black  &  white.  I  am  told  that  Nott  gave  up  the 
idea  of  writing  Sumpter's  Life  for  want  of  material.  The  tradionary  accounts 
in  the  upper  country  are  very  contradictory."  Original  in  Stauffer  Collection, 
New  York  Public  Library. 

127  Simms  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  secure  the  appointment  of  Holmes 
to  a  professorship  at  South  Carolina  College. 

128  Dated  by  the  failure  of  the  Magnolia  in  the  summer  of  1843. 
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will  apprise  you.  Some  of  them  (the  most  valuable)  were  re- 
ceived from  Tomlin,129  who  informs  me  that  he  has  many  more, 
all  at  my  service  if  I  desire  them.  Those  that  I  send  you  I  should 
not  send  but  that  you  informed  me  that  the  meanest  would  be 
acceptable.  I  refer  you  for  kindred  matters  to  those  packets.  — It 
was  with  regret  that  I  did  not  see  Miss  Putnam,  of  whom  I 
heard  the  most  excellent  accounts  on  all  hands.  Your  packet  was 
left  for  her.  Bancroft  13°  was  very  attentive  to  me.  I  took  tea  with 
him  on  one  occasion,  and  was  compelled  to  decline  an  invitation 
to  join  him  on  an  excursion  to  Plymouth — classical  Plymouth. — I 
was  compelled  to  see  Boston  at  an  unfavorable  season,  and  to  leave 
it  precipitately  in  order  to  hurry  home  to  my  sick  family.  Jay  I 
saw  and  was  pleased  with  him,  —  but  exceeding  sorry  to  discover 
that  he  was  an  ultra  abolitionist  —  insane  upon  the  subject  of 
slavery.131  Of  course  we  did  not  commune  on  the  subject,  nor  was 
it  referred  to ;  —  but  I  have  learned  that  he  is  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  disciples  of  Tappan  &  Co.132  Apart  from  this  —  what  I  did  not 
myself  see — I  think  him  a  very  amiable  and  excellent  young  fellow, 
&  am  glad  to  find  that  I  found  favor  in  his  sight.  I  am  too  sorry 
to  think  that  I  can  not  give  you  a  Lecture  this  winter.  I  am  over 
head  &  ears  in  business  —  drawing  water,  as  usual,  in  a  sieve.  My 
engagements  are  pressing  and,  which  is  worse,  unattractive.  But  I 
am  in  for  it.  —  Is  Mr.  Pendleton  in  Savannah  and  can  you  tell  me 
anything  about  him?  The  perverseness  of  himself  &  Mr.  Burges 
of  our  city  was  fatal  to  the  Magnolia — a  work  which,  in  full  favor 
and  with  an  excellent  subscription  list  was  suffered  to  drop — actu- 
ally dying  of  plethora.  You  will  say  in  your  next  letter  whether 
you  think  the  collection  of  Mr.  Tomlin  worth  my  writing  for.  He 


129  John  Tomlin,  Tennessee  poet  and  contributor  to  various  Southern  maga- 
zines, was  the  author  of  Tales  of  the  Caddo.  Tomlin,  on  June  26,  1843,  sent 
Simms  a  group  of  sonnets  for  insertion  in  the  Magnolia.  Simms  sent  the  letter 
accompanying  the  poems  to  his  friend  Tefft,  with  the  following  notation :  "A 
gentleman  of  some  literary  pretensions  &  very  fond  of  literary  men.  He  is  in 
correspondence  I  believe  with  half  the  literary  men  of  Europe  &  certainly  is  the 
most  indefatigable  of  correspondents.  I  have  written  to  him  to  send  you  his 
autograph."   Original  in  collection  of  A.  S.   Salley. 

130  George  Bancroft   (1800-1891),  American  historian  and  diplomat. 

131  John  Jay  (1817-1894),  a  grandson  of  the  statesman,  was  manager  of  the 
New  York  Young  Men's  Anti-Slavery  Society.  He  was  the  author  of  twenty- 
one  anti-slavery  tracts. 

132  Arthur  Tappan  (1786-1865)  and  his  brother,  Lewis  Tappan  (1788-1873), 
were  active  abolitionists.  Arthur  was  the  first  president  of  both  the  New  York 
City  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  July, 
1834,  the  home  of  Lewis  Tappan  was  wrecked  by  a  pro-slavery  mob. 
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needs  some  coaxing.  —  Give  my  love  to  Mama  133  and  the  young 
ones. 

Yours  very  hurriedly  but 
truly 

W.  G.  Simms 
I.  K.  Tefft,  Esq. 

181 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  Oct  31.   [1843]134 
My  dear  Lawson 

If  like  me  you  would  make  it  a  rule  to  answer  your  Letters 
the  very  day  you  recieve  them,  you  would  be  surprised  at  the 
great  ease  with  which  you  could  carry  on  the  very  largest  corre- 
spondence. Your  favor  of  the  26th  reached  me  this  morning. 
About  a  week  ago,  a  box  was  dispatched  to  New  York,  addressed 
to  Edward  Walker  112  Fulton  Street  which  contains  5  packages 
for  yourself.  You  will  find  among  them  a  complete  sett  of  the 
Southern  Quarterly,  and  a  copy  of  Carroll's  Hist  Coll.  of  S.  C. 
Apply  for  them.  There  have  been  sent  to  Harper  &  Brothers  my 
story  of  "William  Potter"  ;  and  a  collection  of  Stories,  intended  for 
vols  1  &  3  of  the  3  works  I  proposed  to  them.  The  2nd  vol.  entitled 
"Helen  Halsey" —  &  the  best  —  is  now  in  the  hands  of  our  friend 
Allen,  waiting  an  opportunity.  If  the  Harpers  decline  publishing 
these,  according  to  my  suggestion,  you  can  tell  them  of  Benjamin's 
offer.  It  may  be  that  the  rivalry  just  now  between  the  two  estab- 
lishments will  have  the  effect  of  making  H  &  B.  more  reasonable 
and  more  liberal.  Should  they  still  decline,  take  Helen  Halsey 
&  on  the  payment  of  the  cash  $125,  let  Benjamin  have  it.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  the  MS  of 
Count  Julian  from  him,  unless  he  shows  a  real  desire  to  keep  it.135 
I  should  be  very  loth  to  force  it  upon  him.  Should  he  resolve  to 
keep  it,  then  say  to  him  that  you  must  insist  that  the  work  shall 
be  published  in  book  form.  I  am  convinced  that  it  will  be  in  the 
end  the  better  for  all  parties.  I  am  assured  by  all  the  booksellers 
that  the  Newspaper  style  of  publishing  is  very  far  from  being 
so  popular  as  it  was.  Would  you  believe  it  that  instead  of  sending 


133  Mama,  Mrs.  Tefft.  See  introductory  sketch  of  Israel  Keech  Tefft. 

134  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Carroll's  Historical  Collections.  See  letter  to 
Lawson   of   Oct.    16,    1843. 

135  The  manuscript  was  withdrawn  from  the  hands  of  Benjamin. 
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me  the  New  World  &  its  supplementary  publications  from  the  date 
of  my  leaving  N.  Y.  they  have  sent  me  numerous  back  numbers 
of  Blackwood,136  Froissart  &c,  and  not  one  of  the  New  Worlds 
from  Sep  1  to  Oct  20.  I  am  now  recieving  the  current  N.  W.  as 
it  issues  from  the  press,  but  I  shall  have  to  write  you  when  I 
reach  the  plantation,  and  give  you  the  wanting  numbers  which 
you  must  get  Stringer  to  supply.  By  the  way  I  see  that  he  too  is 
become  a  publisher.  At  all  events,  his  imprint  figures  largely  on 
some  of  the  cheap  publications.  He  might  let  you  into  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  this  business,  which  must  be  profitable  to  the 
publishers.  They  always  get  the  lion's  share.  [I  omitted  to  state 
that  for  the  New  World  publications  (improperly  sent  through 
the  mail)  I  paid  $1.50  postage  so  that  you  must  think  no  more 
of  the  Griffin  postage.]  Godwin  is  evidently  a  smart  fellow — 
thinks  well  and  writes  vigorously  —  wants  consistency,  perhaps. 
I  shall  be  really  glad  to  have  his  paper.  Your  house  promises  to 
be  the  place  for  literary  reunions.  You  will  be  famous  in  this 
respect  alone.  Young  Street  is  no  doubt  talented;  but  his 
Story  is  very  crudely  concieved — hurried  and  badly  written.137  The 
smaller  pieces  are  the  best.  The  sporting  pieces  are  good.  You  tell 
me  nothing  of  B.  B.  Minor  of  the  Messenger.  He  thinks  you  a 
clever  fellow  &  Lady  Lyde,  as  clever  a  fellow  as  yourself.  How 
did  you  hap  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Of  Duyckinck,  I  think 
pretty  much  as  you  do.  He  writes  very  well.  From  Mathews  I 
have  heard.  Cooper  &  myself  got  on  very  harmoniously.  Of  course, 
as  an  older  soldier,  I  deferred  to  him.  Kennedy  I  had  known 
&  seen  before.  Doubtless  we  made  a  figure  in  the  cars  such  as 
does  not  show  itself  every  day. —  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  sort  of 
quarrel  which  is  going  on  between  the  Cliff  Street  &  the 
Benjaminites ;  138  but  I  fancy  it  will  turn  up  good  for  author- 
ship somehow.  'When  rogues  fall  out,  you  know' ; — I  shall  send 
you  shortly  a  set  of  the  "Orion",  and  a  complete  collection  of 
'Songs  of  the  South'.  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  the  Forsaken  is  to  be 
remembered  at  last.  I  trust  she  may  be  encored.  —  Don't  pay 
Griffin  "a  copper."  I  shall  never  get  the  money  out  of  him  which 
he  owes  me.  I  note  what  you  say  touching  the  article  on  the  drama 


ice  "The  more  prominent  British  magazines,  such  as  Blackwood's  and  the 
Quarterly,  were  reprinted  in  America  as  soon  as  copies  of  the  successive  issues 
were  received.  .  .  ."  Hoover,  p.  125. 

137  See  note  120,  Oct.  16,  1843.  The  brackets  in  this  paragraph  are  Simms'. 

138  A  quarrel  in  regard  to  cheap  reprints,  between  Benjamin  and  the  Harper 
Brothers. 
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and  will  keep  it  in  mind.  I  fancy  I  can  make  a  good  article  out  of  it. 
The  misfortune  would  be  that  Bird's  139  never  having  been  pub- 
lished, I  could  make  no  extracts,  unless  indeed  Forrest  would 
let  me  have  them,  and  in  that  event,  should  I  speak  handsomely 
of  him,  it  might  suggest  the  idea  of  collusion  to  some  of  the 
rascals  of  the  press,  who  invariably  suspect  others  of  their  own 
familiar  tricks.  I  may  do  some  thing  on  the  subject.  By  the  way, 
touching  the  Quarterly,  I  could  wish  that  our  friend  Bryant 
would  give  it  a  lift,  and  say  something  kindly  of  it  in  the  Post. 
The  Editor  is  anxious  to  extend  its  circulation  in  the  North. 
With  some  crudities  and  niaisieries,  it  contains  some  excellent 
articles,  and  it  has  now,  secured  the  contributions  of  some  of 
our  best  Southern  writers.  I  shall  write  to  him  on  the  subject, — 
possibly  by  the  same  mail  with  this.  What  Grattan  140  says  should 
be  grateful  to  Forrest.  He  should  be  a  good  judge.  We  are  to  have 
Macready  in  Charleston  —  why  not  Forrest.141  Does  he  not  pro- 
pose to  come.  I  have  not  been  able  to  touch  Don  Carlos,  or 
indeed  anything  since  I  reached  home  —  the  sufferings  of  my 
family  takes  from  me  my  wings.  I  hope  to  work  on  it  at  intervals 
during  the  winter.  But  my  hands  are  very  full.  I  have  not  seen 
"The  Empire  of  Truth"  for  the  simple  reason  that  until  last 
week,  not  a  New  World  has  reached  me  since  the  day  I  left  New 
York.  Instruct  Stringer  to  gather  for  me  all  the  Nos.  of  that 
work  from  the  1st.  Sept.  to  the  20th  of  Oct.  or  thereabouts, 
and  make  a  memorandum  of  the  debt  against  me.  I  wish  you 
to  resume  your  Mental  Portraits  for  the  Messenger.  If  we  can 
write  that  work  up,  it  will  pay,  and  in  that  hope  I  am  not  un- 
willing to  risk  a  little  of  my  stock  in  its  capital.  As  regards  the 
Magnolia,  I  can  only  say  that  the  Publisher  by  whose  perverseness 
it  was  suspended,  is  now  sorry  for  what  he  has  done,  and  talks 
of  resuming  it.  He  cannot  do  without  me,  and  I  give  him  no 
encouragement.  I  have  not  seen  the  Connecticut  Book.  Works 
of  this  kind  are  so  local  that  they  never  reach  us,  unless  we 
specially  order  them.  But  I  am  engaged  to  edit  a  'Charleston 


139  Robert  Montgomery  Bird,  author  of  The  Gladiator  and  The  Broker  of 
Bogota,  both  of  which  Forrest  withheld  from  publication,  even  after  the  death 
of  Bird. 

140  See  note  82,  Aug.  28..  1843. 

141  Both  Macready  and  Forrest  appeared  in  Charleston  in  1844,  where  they 
vied  for  first  place  in  popularity  among  theatre  goers,  as  they  had  in  the  North 
and  East. 
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Book'  which  is  to  be  published  next  summer ! 142  I  am  glad  that 
you  like  "Confession", 143  but  "Beauchampe"  144  is  the  better  book, 
—  have  you  read  that.  My  love  to  Mrs.  L.  and  a  kiss  for  all. 
My  wife  sends  ditto.  She  will  write  to  Mrs.  L.  as  soon  after 
she  reaches  the  plantation  as  possible.  We  called  on  Mrs.  Allen 
a  day  or  two  ago  &  gave  her  an  invitation  to  spend  some  time 
with  us  which  she  promises  to  do.  You  see  I  am  taking  advantage 
of  a  franking  friend.  Here  you  have  two  sheets,  such  as  they  are ; 
tolerably  well  filled,  and  I  have  only  space  to  say  God  bless  & 
keep  you  all. 

Yours  Ever 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L. 

182 :  To  William  Cuu,en  Bryant 

Charleston,  Nov.   1    [1843]145 
My  dear  Sir 

Having  consented  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  I  am  anxious  to  get  for  it  a  fair  re- 
ception among  my  friends  in  New  York.  Among  them,  I  rank 


142  Although  The  Charleston  Book  was  not  published  until  1845,  Simms  had 
planned  such  a  work  at  least  as  early  as  1841,  when  Godey  commented :  "This 
work  will  contain  specimens  of  the  writings  of  the  Literati  of  the  place.  .  .  . 
W.  Gilmore  Simms,  Esq.  will  be  the  editor — a  powerful  name  and  a  most 
estimable  gentleman.  It  certainly  must  succeed."  Godey  s,  XXII  (Oct.  1841), 
190. 

143  Godey 's,  XXII  (Dec.  1841),  295,  commented  on  Confession:  "An  interest- 
ing and  pathetic  story  with  rather  too  strong  an  infusion  of  the  appalling;  but 
abounding  in  the  talent  characteristic  of  the  author." 

144  See  note  82,  Aug.  16,  1841. 

145  This  letter  was  written  on  a  prospectus  of  the  S.  Q.  R.,  dated  October 
1,  1843.  Bryant's  answer,  dated  Feb.  9,  1844,  was  brought  to  Charleston  by 
the  tragedian,  Edwin  Forrest :  "I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  For- 
rest's journey  to  Charleston  to  send  you  this  brief  note.  Mr.  Whitaker  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  the  Southern  Review  has  been  sent  to  me  regularly. 
I  have  not  received  it  at  all  except  sometimes  a  number,  one  perhaps  in  half 
a  dozen.  As  soon  as  I  got  your  letter  I  made  enquiry  for  it,  but  it  had  not 
been  received  in  town.  Afterwards  during  an  absence  of  mine  at  Washington, — 
a  fortnights  absence — Mr.  Godwin  managed  to  procure  it  and  made  a  notice 
of  it  for  the  paper. 

"I  shall  look  out  for  it  hereafter  and  get  hold  of  it  whenever  I  can,  but  it 
is  astonishing  how  torpid  the  agents  for  it  are  here  at  the  north.  It  is  not 
that  the  public  takes  less  interest  in  it  than  in  other  periodicals,  but  it  is  that 
no  pains  are  taken  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  What  you  say  of  it 
in  comparison  with  the  North  American  Review  is  quite  true.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain finish  about  the  North  American,  but  there  is  a  want  of  spirit — and  with 
a  few  exceptions  it  is  dull — respectable  always,  often  sensible,  sometimes  able, 
but  dull.  Its  appearance  now  excites  but  little  interest. 

"My  regards  to  Mrs.  Simms  and  Augusta  and  to  Mr.  Roach  and  his  nieces. 
I  remember  my  visit  to  the  South  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  periods  of  my  life. 
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yourself  first  on  the  list.  Let  me  in  a  few  words  say  what  I  can  for 
the  Review  in  hope  to  secure  your  good  opinion.  The  editor  him- 
self146 is  a  dull  man  &  frequently  blunders,  but  he  has  the  sense 
to  submit  to  counsel  &  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  some  good 
contributors.  He  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  secure  as  such  all  the 
truly  clever  men  in  the  South,  —  at  all  events,  he  is  resolute  to 
proceed  about  it,  and  he  starts  under  fair  auspices  &  with  good 
recommendations.  He  has  published  some  admirable  &  some 
execrable  articles.  But  he  is  anxious  to  have  only  the  former, 
and  is  not  blind  to  the  latter  when  they  are  pointed  out  to  him. 
The  work  has  been  sent  to  you  regularly  he  tells  me,  and  you  will 
judge  of  this  for  yourself.  In  the  Oct.  No.  I  have  a  paper  (rather 
full  of  errors  of  the  press)  on  Washington  Allston.  You  will 
find  a  good  paper  on  the  Maritime  defences  of  the  South  by  Lt. 
Maury,147  and  several  other  articles  are  fair.  There  is  a  wretched 
one  on  Dickens  148  &  one  little  better  on  Legare  149  by  persons 
whom  the  editor  in  future  will  know  how  to  exclude.  He  has 
been  counselled.  If  you  can  say  anything  conscientiously  (as  I 
trust  you  can)  in  favor  of  the  work,  you  will  oblige  me  by  doing 
so.  As  a  work  of  finish,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  N.  American,  — 
as  a  work  of  character  and  independent  tone,  very  far  superior. 
It  is  rough  but  manly.  Besides  it  is  democratic  wholly.  —  Well, 
shall  we  see  you  this  winter  ?  I  look  for  you.  —  Our  regards  to 
Madame  B.  &  a  kiss  for  Julia. 

Yours  truly  &c  Ever 
W.  G.  Simms 

183 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Nov.  9.  [1843]150 
My  dear  Lawson. 

You  see  we  are  once  more  at  Woodlands,  and  ready  for  the 
reception  of  Mrs.  Lawson  whenever  she  gets  sick  enough  to  find 


It  gratified  a  strong  curiosity,  which  I  had  always  felt  in  regard  to  that  region 
and  it  left  with  me  a  favorable  impression  and  a  most  friendly  recollection  of 
its  inhabitants."  Original  in  the  South  Caroliniana  Library. 

146  See  note  93,  Sept.  20,  1843. 

147  "Maritime  Interests  of  the  South  and  West,"  S.  Q.  R.,  IV  (Oct.  1843), 
309-346. 

148  "Dickensonianna,"  S.  Q.  R.,  IV  (Oct.  1843),  292-309. 

149  "Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  S.  Legare,"  S.  Q.  R.t  IV 
(Oct.  1843),  347-362. 

150  Dated  by  reference  to  the  tales  sent  to  the  Harpers.  See  letter  of  Oct* 
16,  1843. 
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a  sufficient  excuse  for  running  away  from  you.  We  left  Charleston 
on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Roach  having  gone  up  the  week  before. 
We  are  all  doing  well  but  myself.  Strange  to  say,  for  two  days 
I  have  been  an  invalid — having  a  slight  chill  &  fever — from  some 
indiscretion  I  suppose.  The  country  is  particularly  pleasant.  The 
season  is  so  far  mild  and  agreeable.  Yesterday  we  had  ice  but 
the  temperature  did  not  seem  severe.  I  came  up  &  to  my  surprise, 
met  at  the  plantation,  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Richards,  the  Editor  of  the 
"Orion".151  He  had  come  to  seek  &  solicit  an  engagement  with 
me  as  contributor  to  his  magazine.  He  is  a  civil  young  man 
enough,  with  some  cleverness  and  a  tolerable  education.  I  doubt 
that  his  magazine  is  very  prosperous  but  he  agrees  to  give  me 
$20  for  an  article  each  month,  and  I  am  to  throw  in  a  copy  of 
verses  occasionally  in  order  that  his  work  shall  be  provided  to  some 
of  my  friends.  You  for  example,  will  receive  a  copy  of  "Orion" 
two  vols  (bound)  and  the  work  will  be  continued  to  you  in 
numbers  as  issued.  Mrs.  Lawson  will  receive  a  copy  of  "Georgia 
Illustrated"  152  —  a  very  splendid  collection  of  views  in  that  State, 
which  I  beg,  for  my  sake,  she  may  suffer  to  rest  upon  her  Centre 
table.  Richards  promises  that  these  shall  be  put  up  as  soon  as 
he  reaches  Charleston,  where  he  now  is.  I  suppose  they  will  be 
forthcoming  before  long  in  New  York.  He  already  has  the  quid 
for  them.  —  Of  course  pay  nothing  to  Griffin.  I  have  heard  nothing 
from  him  since  giving  him  his  answer.  —  I  have  just  got  a  letter 
from  Benjamin  telling  me  that  'Count  Julian' 153  has  been  put 
to  press,  in  2  vols.  He  solicits  further  books.  I  have  written  him 
to  say  that  you  will  see  Harper  &  Brothers  touching  certain 
tales  sent  to  them,  and  that  if  they  do  not  promptly  undertake 
them,  you  will  place  them  in  his  hands  (an  edition  —  the  Copy- 
right remaining  with  me)  for  $125  each.  To  Wesley  Harper 
I  write  (with  this)  to  the  same  effect.  You  must  act  promptly, 
though  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  no  offence.  If  the  Harpers  promise 
honestly  to  publish,  of  course,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  If  not,  tell 
them  that  my  exigencies  are  such  that  I  must  go  to  those  who  will. 
But  the  delivery  of  the  M.S.  is  corrected  &  the  work  can  be  put 
to  press  instantly  without  sending  me  the  proof.  The  best  of  the 


151  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Richards  family. 

152  "Georgia  Illustrated.  This  is  a  monthly  quarto  publication,  of  which  the 
state  of  Georgia  should  be  proud.  ...  Its  design  is  to  present  in  a  series 
of  views,  pictures  of  her  natural  scenery  and  public  edifices."  Knick.,  XVI 
(Dec.  1840),  548. 

153  See  letters  of  Aug.  28  and  Oct.  16,  1843. 
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Stories  (I  think)  is  "Helen  Halsey."  —  My  hands  are  very  full. 
I  have  contracts  with  the  Southern  Quarterly,  the  Messenger, 
the  Orion,  each  for  an  article  (in  each  no)  at  $250  per  ann.  I 
have  to  write  the  conclusion  to  Count  Julian  —  the  Life  of  Marion 
by  February  —  and  what  think  you  of  a  melodrama  which  I  have 
been  projecting  as  an  experiment,  for  the  Charleston  Theatre  — 
the  scene  in  Texas  —  the  subject  the  fall  of  the  Alamo  &c.154 — 
But  of  this,  say  nothing.  'I  would  not  willingly  be  known.'  My 
wife  will  write  shortly  to  Mrs.  L.  Give  our  love  &  kisses  to  the 
little  flock  —  My  Kate  in  especial. 

Yours  &c. 

Simms 
J.  L. 

184:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Nov.  15   [1843]155 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have  just  read  with  particular  satisfaction  your  defence 
of  Forrest  in  the  Brother  Jonathan.  It  is  manly,  spirited  and  to 
the  purpose.  Bating  a  few  little  abruptnesses  of  expression,  it 
could  hardly  be  done  better.  It  proves  equally  the  discretion  and 
the  sincerity  of  your  friendship.  You  are  aware  that  I  have  not 
always  given  you  credit  for  the  former  quality.  Forrest  is  largely 
indebted  to  you  not  only  for  this  defence,  but  for  your  long 
and  consistent  friendship  —  your  unabated  interest  in  his  fortunes, 
your  unsleeping  activity  in  his  affairs.  I  read  with  particular 
disgust  and  mortification  the  assault  upon  him  in  the  Jonathan. 
My  own  experience  did  not  enable  me  to  say  whether  Forrest  was 
or  was  not  a  generous  man.  He  always  seemed  to  me  a  frank 
one,  and  such  are  most  usually  generous.  But  whether  so  or  not 
what  had  the  public  to  do  with  it.  No  matter  can  be  more  purely 

154  Michael  Bonham  was  presented  at  the  New  Charleston  Theatre  on  March 
26,  27,  and  28,  1855. 

155  Dated  by  Lawson' s  defence  of  Edwin  Forrest  in  Brother  Jonathan  of 
Nov.  11,  1843  (VI,  301-302).  Forrest  had  been  violently  (and  apparently 
unjustly)  attacked  by  the  press  for  "harsh,  unfeeling,  and  unmanly"  conduct 
toward  the  widow  of  William  Leggett,  who  "took  Bdwin  Forrest  by  the  hand, 
and  by  his  gold,  and  that  far  mightier  weapon,  the  pen,  raised  him  from 
obscurity  and  indigence  to  fame  and  fortune."  Brother  Jonathan  of  Nov.  4 
(VI,  278)  had  reported  these  accusations  and  Forrest's  denial  of  them  in  an 
article  severely  criticizing  Forrest's  acting  and  "ruling  passion  .  .  .  money- 
getting."  In  his  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors  of  Brother  Jonathan  and  signed 
"L.,"  Lawson  defended  Forrest  of  these  charges. 
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personal  than  that.  Besides,  believing  as  I  did  that  Wm.  Leggett 
had  always  been  an  unblushing  pauper  at  the  board  &  bounty  of 
Forrest,  unscrupulously  drawing  upon  his  purse  for  his  profligate 
and  idle  luxuries,  I  was  shocked  at  the  enormous  insolence  & 
falsehood  of  an  accusation  which  tended  so  completely  to  reverse 
the  truth,  and  contradict  a  history  which  I  have  every  reason,  as 
well  from  my  own  observation  as  from  the  assurances  of  others, 
to  believe.  So  much  had  this  affair  annoyed  me,  that  I  was  on  the 
eve  of  penning  my  own  personal  contradiction  of  the  matter  for 
one  of  our  city  papers.  But  a  moment's  reflection  convinced  me 
that  the  movement  might  be  held  gratuitous  and  had  better  come 
from  New  York.  —  In  a  conference  which  I  had  with  Forbes, 
our  Manager,156  I  asked  him  why  he  had  not  effected  an  engage- 
ment with  Forrest  —  adding  "I  am  afraid,  my  friend,  Forrest,  is 
no  favorite  of  yours."  I  had  my  reasons  for  the  remark.  Forbes 
is,  I  believe,  very  much  under  the  influence  of  Dr.  Irving,157  one 
of  our  citizens,  who,  I  know,  does  not  highly  esteem  Forrest's 
powers.  His  taste  is  more  a  la  Macready.  Forbes  assured  me  with 
some  painstaking,  that  my  impression  was  not  correct,  —  that 
he  esteemed  F.  highly,  and  had  proposed  to  him  an  engagement; 
but  that  F.  had  replied  that  he  could  say  no  specific  time.  He 
appeared  anxious  to  have  him,  but  threw  upon  him  the  reproach  of 
having  made  no  engagement.  By  the  way,  I  am  preparing  a 
melodrama  for  Forbes.  I  should  have  offered  it  to  Forrest,  but 
knew  not  that  his  gorge  would  stomach  a  professed  melodrama. 
It  is  founded  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Alamo  by  the  Texans  & 
the  subsequent  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  Its  title  is  "Michael  Bonham, 
or  the  Fall  of  the  Alamo."  It  will  probably  be  contained  in 
3  acts.  I  am  writing  it  just  to  see  if  I  can  accomplish  the  action 
of  a  drama.  I  hope  to  conclude  it  this  week.  Say  nothing  on  the 
subject.  —  I  have  heard  from  you  but  once  since  reaching  home 
&  have  reasons  to  be  anxious  for  your  next  letter.  Have  my 
several  packets  come  to  hand.  If  you  have  recieved  the  two 
books  of  poetry,  do  me  the  favor  to  copy  out  carefully  (with  my 


156  William  C.  Forbes  was  manager  of  the  Charleston  Theatre  from  1842  to 
1847. 

157  Dr.  John  Beaufain  Irving,  author  of  A  Day  on  Cooper  River  (1842), 
had  been  manager  of  the  Charleston  Theatre  for  the  1827-28  season.  "Macready's 
first  act  upon  reaching  the  city  on  January  1,  1844,  was  to  pay  his  respects  to 
an  old  connoisseur  of  the  theatre,  Dr.  John  B.  Irving."  William  Stanley  Hoole, 
The  Ante-Bellum  Charleston  Theatre.  Tuscaloosa:  University  of  Alabama 
Press,  1946,  p.  47.  Hereafter,  Hoole. 
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name)  the  article  entitled  "Niagara"  —  and  send  it  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Democratic  Review.158  —  Have  you  seen  the  Harpers  touch- 
ing the  Stories.  I  wish  you  to  act  promptly,  as  I  am  anxious,  if 
they  are  to  be  furnished  to  Winchester,  that  their  publication 
should  precede  that  of  Count  Julian.  They  have  begun,  I  percieve, 
upon  this  latter  work,  but  they  move  very  slowly.  I  have  received 
but  a  single  proof  &  that  a  week  ago.  If  Benjamin  buys  the  Tales 
&  pays  for  them  promptly,  I  will  prepare  him  one  of  the  best 
stories  that  has  ever  fallen  from  my  pen.  —  I  sent  you  a  number 
of  packets,  of  the  safety  of  which  I  have  yet  to  learn.  I  also  put 
up  for  you  prior  to  leaving  Charleston  &  left  to  be  sent  by  the 
first  chance,  a  complete  sett  of  the  Songs  of  the  South.  I  am  also 
in  the  belief  that  a  copy  of  the  Orion  and  of  Georgia  Illustrated 
are  on  their  way  to  you.  You  have  not  forgotten,  I  trust,  to  make 
an  arrangement  for  the  New  Mirror.  I  wish  it  from  the  beginning. 
You  see  the  Messenger  gives  you  a  good  word  —  see  Nov.  no.159 
Do  not  let  them  send  me  any  more  huge  bundles  of  Magazines 
by  mail,  but  if  you  have  any  such,  let  them  be  sent,  through  some 
of  your  publishers  (H  &  B)  to  the  "care  of  Saml.  Hart  Sen. 
Charleston."  Do  see  Wesley  Harper  touching  our  affairs.  Remind 
him  that  he  was  to  have  sent  me  two  complete  setts  of  my  novels, 
from  Martin  Faber  to  Pelayo.  What  prospect  have  you  of  getting 
a  publisher  tor  the  poems.  I  propose  to  send  you  a  third  but 
smaller  book  containing  smaller  pieces,  songs,  &  sonnets,  from 
which  you  are  to  select  in  making  up  the  volume.  With  love  to  all. 

Yours  truly 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L. 


158  "Niagara"  was  published  in  the  Democratic  Review,  XIV  (Feb.  1844), 
185-186. 

159  The  S.  L.  M.,  IX  (Nov.  1843),  703,  in  commenting  upon  the  appearance 
of  Simms'  Donna  Florida  remarks  that  it  "is  dedicated  to  James  Lawson  of 
N.  York,  'for  Auld  Lang  Syne' — a  just  tribute  to  his  Scotch  friendship  and 
hospitality.  A  premium  on  the  policy,  that  turns  from  the  calculations  and 
percentage  of  an  insurance  office  to  the  delights  of  Literature." 

The  Knick,  XXII  (Sept.  1843),  265-267,  comments:  "The  story  does  not 
strike  us  as  possessing  either  great  originality  or  interest.  ...  In  Donna 
Florida  however  there  is  a  good  degree  of  cleverness.  There  are  many  thoughts 
interspersed  throughout  its  cantos  which  the  reader  will  encounter  with  surprise 
and  remember  with  pleasure.  .  .  .  We  enter  our  protest  against  the  writer's 
frequent  habit  of  saying  a  plain  thing  in  an  involved,  roundabout  way,  as  well 
as  against  numerous  words  and  similes  which  he  employs.  ...  In  prose  as 
well  as  in  verse  Mr.  Simms,  by  common  consent  of  his  critics,  fails  in  the 
humorous." 
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185 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Nov.  22.    [1843]160 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  should  be  sorry  if  my  commissions  took  up  more  of  your  time 
and  gave  you  more  trouble  than  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  your 
interests  and  feelings.  I  can  only  say  that  I  stand  ready  to  serve 
you  in  any  way,  whenever  your  wishes  or  interests  may  give 
me  occasion  &  opportunity  to  do  so.  I  wish  now  that  you  would 
see  Mr.  Benjamin  to  whom  I  have  recently  written  on  the  subject 
and  say  to  him  that  the  Tales  one  or  both  161  are  at  his  service, 
if  he  will  take  them  at  once,  for  $100.  I  can  get  that  for  them 
elsewhere,  but  as  magazine  contributions,  where  they  would  be 
cut  in  pieces.  Now,  as  I  believe  that  both  of  them  would  be  hits, 
I  am  anxious  that  they  should  come  before  the  public  entire. 
Should  he  decline,  you  will  have  an  application  for  them  as  soon 
as  your  information  enables  me  to  make  an  answer  to  the 
applicant.  You  may  tell  Benjamin  frankly  that  Harper  &  Brothers 
decline  taking  them  for  reasons  of  their  own.  They  would  prefer 
running  upon  him  with  publications  which  can  be  got  upon  the 
commons.  —  I  wonder  that  the  packages  sent  you  have  not 
yet  been  recieved.  They  were  despatched  fully  a  week  before  I 
left  Charleston.  Pray  renew  your  inquiries  about  them.  You  say 
nothing  about  the  two  volumes  of  poetry  162  (M.  S.)  which  were 
sent  you  by  private  hand.  Is  it  possible  that  you  cannot  have 
recieved  them?  Let  me  know  at  once,  in  order  that  I  may  make 
inquiry.  You  are  at  liberty  to  select  from  the  pieces  in  the  collec- 
tion for  a  volume,  but  not  to  omit  or  alter  a  line  in  any.  I  shall 
be  glad,  however,  where  you  find  fault,  to  hear  of  it,  and  if  we 
concur,  I  can  make  the  alterations  myself.  I  propose  to  send  you 
an  additional  volume,  of  smaller  pieces,  song  &  sonnet,  in  order 
that  your  selections  may  be  as  free  as  you  please.  By  taking 
counsel  of  Hoffman,  Mathews  &c.  you  may  be  directed  more 
readily  to  a  publisher.  I  do  not  care  to  have  a  crowded,  but  a 
recherche  volume.  The  first  poem  however  is  arbitrarily  fixed,  to 
be  "The  Last  Song  of  the  Biloxi" —  the  vol.  should  be  a  neat 
specimen  of  typography — the  type  large,  lines  open  &c. — I  wrote 

160  Dated  by  discussion  of  the  tales  offered  to  Benjamin. 

161  Castle  Dismal  and  Helen  Halsey. 

162  See  letter  to  Lawson  of  Nov.  15,  1843. 
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you  a  week  ago  touching  your  letter  upon  Forrest.163  The  whole 
affair  is  a  rascally  one.  Besides,  what  right  has  the  public  to 
determine  how  far  a  man  shall  be  benevolent?  Who  shall  say 
what  money  I  have  to  spare  from  my  own  for  my  neighbour's 
family !  —  I  have  half  done  a  melodrama  —  my  only  object  to  test 
my  powers  of  dramatic  situation.  I  make  no  attempt  at  fine 
writing.  There  is  much  bustle  in  the  piece  so  far  &  will  be  more. 
The  title,  which  is  entre  nous —  ["] Michael  Bonham,  or  the  Fall 
of  the  Alamo."  —  The  proof  sheets  were  sent  to  Winchester  the 
very  mail  after  they  were  recieved.  I  presume  he  is  now  in  reciept 
of  them.  The  New  World  never  comes  to  me  now  at  all.  I  have 
not  recieved  a  number  for  three  or  four  weeks.  Pray  ask  the 
Bookkeeper  about  it.  I  sent  Benjamin  some  verses  for  which  he 
thanked  me.  I  recieved  the  Nov.  Knickerbocker  yesterday,  but 
the  others  have  not  reached  me.  —  I  suppose  the  Orion  &  the 
'Georgia'  will  reach  you  soon.  They  are  already  paid  for.  That 
you  have  long  since  requited  me,  my  dear  L.  by  your  own  &  the 
good  offices  of  your  true-souled  wife,  I  trust,  I  feel,  if  you  do  not. 
We  are  old  friends,  however,  &  need  no  gammon.  I  have  just 
finished  a  long  letter  on  the  subject  of  American  Literature  in 
connection  with  the  copyright  question,  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
I.  E.  Holmes,  M.  C.  from  S.  C.  to  be  published  in  the  S.  L. 
Messenger.  I  suppose  it  will  appear  in  the  Jan.  no.  164  Write  me 
soon.  My  wife  sends  her  love  to  Mrs.  L. — in  which  Augusta  joins. 
For  myself  T  am  as  ever  Hers  &  yours  faithfully 

W.  G.  S. 


186:  To  Jamhs  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Deer.  13.  [1843]165 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  week's  visit  to  our  Seat  of  Gov. 
(Columbia)  and  found  your  letter  of  the  1st  Deer,  awaiting  me, 
— the  contents  of  which  I  proceed  to  consider  in  proper  order.  I 
wish  you  particularly  to  understand  that  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  variety  and  pressure  of  yr  duties,  and  do  not  wish  to  task 

163  See  letter  of  Nov.  15,  1843. 

164  The  first  of  three  letters  on  "International  Copyright  Law,"  addressed  to 
I.  E.  Holmes,  appeared  in  S.  L.  M.,  X  (Jan.  1844),  7-17. 

165  Dated  by  reference  to  Benjamin  and  Castle  Dismal  and  Helen  Halsey. 
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you  in  any  of  my  concerns  unless  when  it  is  perfectly  convenient 
and  in  your  way  to  attend  to  them.  When  therefore,  I  give  you  a 
commission,  I  do  so  with  the  hope  &  the  conviction  that  you  will 
attend  to  it  when  your  own  concerns  are  adjusted,  and  only  then 
when  you  are  in  the  mood  for  such  an  extra  exertion.  I  am  very 
glad  that  the  Reviews,  Coll.  S.  C.  Songs  of  the  South  &c.  reached 
you  safely.  I  only  regret  that  they  could  not  be  sent  without  cost- 
ing you  freight  &c.  —  but  I  trust  this  has  not  been  burdensome. 
The  Songs  of  the  South,  you  will  permit  me  to  add,  were  quite  as 
much  intended  for  Lady  Lyde  as  for  yourself.  You  will  be  pleased 
to  remember  therefore  that  they  are  to  form  a  joint  stock  posses- 
sion. You  are  to  give  me  your  opinion  as  to  the  music  —  some  of 
the  verses  you  have  never  seen.  —  You  are  writing  a  Letter  from 
Rome,  for  the  Press  —  what  the  deuce  is  it  about  ?  —  I  am  glad 
that  the  paper  on  Allston  pleases  you.  It  seems  generally  to  have 
given  pleasure.  It  was  however  a  too  much  hurried  performance. 
Godwin's  notice  in  the  Post  was  reed.  His  opinion  on  Literary 
matters  is  to  be  respected.  I  am  disposed  to  think  you  do  not  do 
him  justice  among  you.  —  There  is  some  mistake  on  the  subject 
of  the  Knickerbockers.  I  never  wrote  a  word  to  Clarke,  or  to  any- 
body but  yourself,  on  the  subject.  A  late  number  reached  me,  but 
no  more.  It  may  be  that  my  agent  in  town  has  reed.  them.  I  shall 
hear  shortly,  —  I  am  anxious  that  Benjamin  should  have  the 
stories.  I  think  they  will  sell,  and  I  believe  that  they  will  do  me 
credit.  I  am  anxious  that  he  should  have  them,  as  upon  examina- 
tion, I  very  much  fear  that  Count  Julian  will  be  a  wretched  failure. 
This  is  entre  nous.  It  seems  to  me  from  reading  some  40  pages  of 
the  proofs  that  it  is  monstrous  flat.  Heaven  grant  it  may  get  better 
as  it  proceeds.  It  is  new  to  me,  for  I  had  completely  forgotten  of 
what  sort  of  stuff  it  was  made.  —  As  for  the  poems,  I  do  not  care 
to  make  a  copper  by  them.  I  never  expect  and  scarcely  wish  to 
make  money  by  my  verses.  If  it  happens  that  I  do,  well  &  good, 
but  I  publish  a  volume  for  my  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  buyers. 
Knowing  my  principles  on  this  subject  you  can  drive  what  bar- 
gain you  please.  I  am  proud  of  some  of  the  verses  sent  you,  and 
wish  that  my  name  shd.  reap  the  benefit.  —  You  will  see  in  the 
Jan.  no.  of  the  Messenger  my  first  Letter  on  the  subject  of  Copy- 
right.166 This  letter  however  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  History  of 
American  Literature  —  a  subject  upon  which  I  believe  I  can  speak 


166  See  note  164,  Nov.  22,  1843. 
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with  equal  safety  &  certainty.  What  I  said  of  your  defence  of  For- 
rest is  true.  You  deserve  well  of  him.  It  was  justly  concieved  & 
creditably  done,  though  evidently  with  haste.  As  for  the  effect  on 
Mrs.  L.167  that,  though  to  be  regretted,  was  not  to  be  considered. 
You  were,  perhaps,  more  tender  of  L  &  herself  than  either  of 
them  deserved.  I  wish  you  to  get  for  me  a  copy  of  Leggetts  writ- 
ings, which  I  have  never  had  and  which,  I  fancy,  you  can  get  from 
Forrest.  It  will  do  Forrest  no  harm  to  visit  Charleston  —  nay,  it 
will  perhaps  benefit  him  at  home.168  I  have  written  to  him  anent 
my  melodrama.  It  is  in  five  acts  and  has  a  melancholy  conclusion, 
though  the  hero  triumphs  &c.  This  almost  makes  it  a  Tragedy.  In 
parts,  indeed,  it  rises  into  the  dignity  of  one.  —  I  shall  be  glad  to 
get  the  "Present"  (Magazine)169  and  to  learn  something  about  it. 
I  receive  from  the  New  World  office  "The  Mysteries  of  Paris", 
"Froissart",  and  Blackwood;  but  since  I  have  been  at  the  country 
seat,  I  have  not  had  a  single  New  World.  The  Brother  Jonathan 
comes  to  me  regularly  but  it  is  very  badly  conducted.  John  Neal 170 
would  kill  any  work  with  his  prosings,  where  they  give  him  carte 
blanche.  A  single  article  from  him  does  very  well  to  season  a 
lump,  —  or  dash  with  change  the  character  of  the  rest.  —  In  the 
S.  L.  M.  for  December  you  will  see  a  review  of  Mathews 
'Poems'171  by  myself.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  though 
I  do  not  spare  his  errors  of  rhythm.  If  he  speaks  of  it,  let  me  know 
how  it  likes  him.  I  have  prepared  another  paper  on  the  same  sub- 
ject for  the  Southern  Review  which  I  suppose  will  appear  in 
January.172  Just  now  I  am  busy  on  the  Life  of  Marion  and  on  a 
Tale  or  two,  one  for  the  Gift 173  &  some  for  other  works.  In  the 
Orion  for  Jan.  you  will  see  a  review  of  Percival's  late  poems  by 
myself.174 —  Four  acts  of  my  melodrama  are  done.  I  wish  to  see 

167  Mrs.  Leggett. 

168  Forrest  appeared  in  Charleston  on  Feb.  15,  16,  and  17,  1844.  The  melo- 
drama discussed  in  the  letter  to  Forrest,  here  mentioned,  is  Michael  Bonhatn. 

169  See  note  108,  Oct.  16,  1843. 

170  John  Neal  (1793-1876),  whose  novels  Logan  and  Seventy-Six,  achieved 
popularity,  not  only  in  America  but  in  England,  was  for  a  time  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  Blackwood's.  From  May  to  December,  1843,  he  edited  Brother  Jona- 
than, succeeding  N.  P.  Willis. 

171  "Mathews'  Poems,"  S.  L.  M.,  IX  (Dec.  1843),  715-720. 

172  "Mathews'  Poems  on  Man,"  S.  Q.  R.,  V   (Jan.  1844),  103-118. 

173  "The  Giant's  Coffin"  appeared  in  The  Gift  for  1845.  See  letter  of  Jan.  31, 
1844. 

174  Simms  in  his  review  recalls  the  day  when  the  name  of  Percival  was  on 
every  tongue,  but  "for  sixteen  years  ...  he  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  realize 
in  his  own  person,  the  'Genius  Sleeping'  of  one  of  his  own  prettiest  poems." 
Simms  says  that  Percival  had  no  competitor;  Bryant,  the  favorite  poet  of  the 
few,  was  barely  admitted  by  his  admirers  to  approach  the  same  dais — and  there 
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the  manager  before  writing  the  5th.  What  has  been  written  did 
not  take  me  a  week !  But  do  not  mutter  this  even  in  your  garden. — 
And  now  for  our  wives.  My  dear  fellow,  Pen,  Ink,  Paper  & 
Correspondence  are  things  of  moment  to  women.  Sport  to  us,  but 
death  to  them.  I  verily  believe  my  wife  has  been  meditating  a  letter 
to  yours  for  the  last  month;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamlet,  is 
"sicklied  o'er  by  the  pale  cast  of  thought".  She  has  company  now 
&  has  been  sick  with  toothache,  day  in  &  day  out,  since  she  came 
into  the  Country  —  but  she  promises  vigorously  &  till  then  bids 
me  send  the  love  to  Lady  Lyde  which  she  should  send  herself. 

Yours  &  hers. 

W.  G.  S. 


was  no  other.  Willis  was  a  clever  boy.  Longfellow  and  others  were  only  spoken 
of  in  derision.  Simms  says  there  was  no  discrimination  in  the  criticism  of  Perci- 
val.  While  he  was  in  Charleston,  Percival  was  the  center  of  an  admiring  group. 
His  second  volume  of  poetry  was  published  there,  and  almost  daily  his  verses 
appeared  in  the  Courier,  then  under  the  editorship  of  William  Crafts.  The 
Orion,  III  (Jan.  1844),  227-238. 
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187:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands  Jan,  1  1844 

The  top  of  the  Season  be  to  you,  my  boy ! 

Its  comfits  and  comforts,  its  jellies  and  joy; 

And  still,  to  promote  the  delights  of  your  life, 

Grant  equal  increase  to  your  purse  &  your  wife; 

May  the  former  distend  with  each  turn  of  the  Earth, 

And  the  latter  grow  lean  with  two  boys  at  a  birth  ; 

Until  your  full  fatherly  circle  complete, 

You  repose  with  twelve  proofs  of  your  youth  at  your  feet ; 

What  more  ?  Yet  if  more  in  your  thirst  for  increase, 

You  would  have,  then  I  pray  that  you  never  may  cease 

But  when  your  fair  dame  shall  at  sixty  implore 

For  a  respite,  that  Juno  may  grant  her  two  more ; 

Impairing  no  charm  of  her  figure  or  face 

Impeding  no  vigor  in  waltz  or  in  race, 

But  prompting  her  still,  with  a  mood  that  grows  frisky, 

Regaling,  as  now,  on  that  ancient  Scotch  whiskey, 

While  all  your  choice  spirits,  your  Forrest,  your  Bryant, 

Your  Wetmore  and  others,  are  with  you  and  riant ; 

Recalling,  perchance,  at  odd  moments,  one  crony 

T'would  please  ye  to  greet  i'  the  midst  more  than  ony 

One  heart,  which,  whatever  its  faults,  makes  amends, 

In  the  love  that  it  keeps  for  old  Sweethearts  &  friends, 

The  lasses  it  knew  in  dear  romps  of  its  Mayday, 

And  the  lads  who  so  oft  twin'd  its  Night  into  Heyday, 

(Quere?  Were  it  not  better  to  make  this  rhyme,  greyday?) 

For  have  we  not  watched  with  the  Bear,  &  grown  wizar, 

By  seeing  Mars  dodging  from  Phoebus's  eye,  Sir, 

As  we,  when  the  morning  air  grew  rather  breezy, 

Made  tracks  round  the  Astor,  and  slipp'd  into  Vesey? 

T  395  1 
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There's  a  screed  of  rhyme  for  you,  you  dog,  make  the  most  of 
it.  I  got  thus  far  when  I  discovered  that  my  vein  of  verse  had  run 
out.  I  had  nothing  further  to  hitch  into  doggrel.  My  only  motive 
in  scribbling  this  is  to  let  you  see  that  I  am  (in  New  York  fash- 
ion) disposed  to  keep  you  in  my  books  for  another  year.  As 
for  writing  you  a  Letter  —  a  regular  Letter,  that's  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. You  owe  me  several  already.  Of  business,  work  &  so  forth, 
I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you.  My  holidays  have  passed  unprof- 
itably.  A  succession  of  social  duties,  visitors,  visits  and  calls,  have 
kept  me  from  labor  of  all  kinds ;  and  really  I  cannot  see  that  my 
winter's  toils  are  like  to  yield  me  any  profits.  In  my  Life  of  Marion 
I  have  made  some  progress,  though  I  shall  not  finish,  as  I  ex- 
pected, by  the  first  prox.  You  will  have  seen  a  first  letter  of  mine 
on  Copyright  in  the  SX.M.  for  Jan.  I  read  in  one  of  the  New 
Worlds  your  'Empire  of  Truth'  which  I  recognized  at  once  as  an 
old  acquaintance.  You  seem  to  me  to  have  improved  it.  I  have 
rec'd  (I  suppose  from  you  or  Stringer)  the  New  World  to  the 
4th.  Nov.  inclusive.  But  this  work  (strange  to  say)  has  not  for 
months  reached  me  by  regular  course  of  mail.  I  will  thank  you  to 
see  the  Publisher  and  let  him  put  me  down  as  a  subscriber  from 
the  first  of  January  to  the  New  World,  the  serial  Supplement,  and 
Blackwoods  Magazine  (all  for  $5)  charging  that  amount  agt. 
what  he  will  owe  me  when  Julian  is  furnished  him.  Get  Stringer 
to  furnish  me  with  all  the  Nos.  from  Nov.  4.  inclusive  to  the  close 
of  the  year.  —  I  have  not  yet  rec'd  the  Pathfinder,  nor  "The  Pres- 
ent".1 Yesterday,  the  mail  brought  me  "The  New  Mirror",  new 
Series  No.  11.  from  whom  I  cannot  guess.  Pray  get  for  me  all 
the  Nos.  up  to  the  close  of  the  1st.  series  except  Nos.  20  &  21.  Let 
Stringer  get  them  &  be  my  surety  to  him.  Should  the  work  not  be 
sent  me,  by  the  Publishers  or  yourself,  subscribe  for  it  in  my  name 
&  do  the  paying  for  me.  I  will  remit  the  shillings  at  the  first  con- 
venient chance.  —  My  wife  writes  to  yours  today,  or  has  begun  to 
do  so.  That  she  will  get  through  is  doubtful,  for  visitors  are  now 
driving  up.  Adios !  —  Give  my  love  to  Madame  &  kiss  the  chil- 
dren. To  our  friends  a  happy  New  Year.  For  yourself,  hold  me 
ever  as  ever,  rhyming  or  prosing,  Yours  faithfully 

W.  G.  S. 

Mrs.  Allen  is  with  us  &  has  been  about  a  week.  Allen  stayed  but 
a  few  days  when  he  returned  to  the  city  &  to  trade.  We  trust  to 


See  notes  108  and  117,  Oct.  16,  1843. 
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keep  his  wife  with  us  at  least  a  month.  Is  yours  never  going  to 
take  sick.  Bring  her,  you  dog.  There  shall  be  cakes  &  ale. 

W.  G.  S. 


188:  To  Thomas  Caute  Reynolds2 

Woodlands,  Jan  26.  '44 
My  dear  Sir 

Your  letter  postmarked  Deer.  30  reached  me  while  I  was  on  a 
brief  visit  to  the  city.  Constant  excitements  from  business  and 
society  prevented  me  from  answering  it  while  there,  and  since  I 
have  reached  home,  I  have  been  up  to  the  eyes  in  business  of  all 
sorts ;  —  but  all  at  the  desk,  so  that  I  am  heartily  sick  of  pen,  ink 
&  paper.  I  thank  you  gratefully  for  your  friendly  wishes,  and  beg 
that  you  will  believe  that  mine  are  yours,  truly,  and  after  the  most 
approved  Carolina  spirit.  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  two  essays, 
in  pamphlet  form,  on  Luther  &  Melanchthon.3  For  a  first  beginner 
(indeed,  nobody  would  ever  suspect  the  fact)  they  are  truly  ex- 
cellent performances.  Your  style  is  manly  &  direct.  It  may  want 
something  in  copiousness  &  flow,  but  that  it  will  readily  recieve 
from  exercise.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  description  is  al- 
ways the  most  difficult  sort  of  prose  writing  to  a  young  beginner. 
It  is  very  apt  to  chill  the  imagination  which  it  does  not  sufficiently 
provoke.  As  a  magazinist  as  well  as  a  lawyer  let  me  recommend 
you  to  the  argumentative  as  the  best  field  for  a  beginner.  That  is 
always  provocative.  Take  up  your  topic  for  critical  analysis,  and 
go  to  work  a  la  Luther  himself.  Try  the  experiment.  Or  if  you  are 
for  the  historical  and  descriptive,  give  us  a  series  of  lively  sketches 
of  the  living  things  in  Germany  —  the  men,  the  manners,  the  boys, 
schools,  colleges,  and  particularly  sports.  These  things  we  really 
want.  Review  Howitt's  'Student  Life'  —  a  poor  book,  and  his 
travels  in  Germany,4  in  both  of  which,  the  topics  for  you  are  ex- 
cellent. —  Your  notice  of  my  oration  was  very  kind  and  very  com- 


2  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Reynolds  brothers. 

3  "A  Visit  to  the  Graves  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,"  S.  L.  M.,  IX  (Nov. 
1843),  641-646;  "A  Visit  to  Luther's  Cell,"  S.  L.  M.,  IX  (Dec.  1843),  746-749. 

4  William  Howitt's  Student-Life  of  Germany  and  The  Rural  and  Domestic 
Life  of  Germany,  with  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Cities  and  Scenery,  Col- 
lected in  a  General  Tour,  and  During  a  Residence  in  the  Country  in  1840,  41, 
and  42  were  first  published  in  London  in  1841  and  1842  respectively.  An  Ameri- 
can edition  of  the  former  appeared  in  1842,  of  the  latter  in  1843. 
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plimentary  —  perhaps,  for  justice  and  policy,  equally  so.5  The 
public  hates  to  hear  the  changes  rung  upon  one  name  too  often; 
and  how  often  do  our  friends,  in  this  way,  subject  us  to  the  fate  of 
Aristides  ?  All  that  you  want  is  practice  and  you  should  practice  a 
little  every  day,  provided  no  duties  are  allowed  to  wait.  I  could 
have  told  you  before  hand  that  your  Letter  on  the  P.  O.  would  not 
satisfy  you  with  its  results.  You  committed  an  error  in  writing 
for  a  newspaper,  to  suffer  your  essay  to  exceed  fifty  lines.  News- 
paper readers  never  give  more  than  time  enough  to  a  para- 
graph of  50  lines.  Besides,  as  you  say,  your  error  was  in 
signing  it.  But  the  first  was  the  error.  It  was  too  large  for  the 
American  merchant  who  is  always  in  a  hurry,  and  none  but 
tradesmen  read  the  literary  discussions  of  a  newspaper.  On  the 
subject  of  the  anonymous,  upon  which  my  experience  prompts  me 
particularly  to  insist  I  will  write  an  essay  one  of  these  days.  An 
individual  wanting  fame,  and  only  partially  known,  could  never 
take  a  more  certain  way  of  getting  himself  disparaged  than  by 
placing  his  name  to  his  articles.  When  he  has  fame,  the  case  alters, 
—  he  may  then  write  what  he  pleases,  sure  of  praise  in  some 
quarter ;  but  until  that  time,  write  what  he  will,  he  is  sure  of  it  in 
none.  I  am  glad  you  like  Richmond.  I  have  never  seen  that  city 
but  hear  that  it  is  very  beautiful.  Perhaps  I  may  take  it  in  my 
way  North  next  Summer.  Very  truly  but  hastily 

W.  G.  Simms 
T.  C.  Reynolds,  LL.  D. 

My  second  Letter  to  Holmes  on  the  subject  of  Copyright 6  con- 
tains some  views  in  regard  to  cheap  publications  which  are  not 
common.  The  letter  is  very  hurriedly  &  perhaps  badly  written  but 
it  contains  a  good  many  facts  &  will,  I  think,  introduce  our  people 
generally  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  history  —  the  trading 
history  of  Letters  in  this  country. 

5  T.  C.  Reynolds  published  a  long  notice  of  Simms'  oration,  The  Social  Prin- 
ciple, in  the  S.  L.  M.,IX  (Dec.  1843),  755-757,  under  the  title,  "Mr.  Simms  as  a 
Political  Writer,"  signed  R.  Reynolds  comments :  ".  .  .  we  cannot  ap- 
proach Mr.  Simms'  Oration  but  with  expectations  of  rinding  it  of  as  high  ex- 
cellence in  its  line  as  his  romances  are  in  theirs,  even  had  not  his  History  of 
South  Carolina,  and  an  article  of  singular  ability  on  Slavery,  in  the  Messenger 
of  November,  1837,  prepared  us  to  expect  an  essay  of  the  very  first  order  of 
merit.  Nor  were  we  disappointed." 

6  See  letter  of  same  date  to  G.  F.  Holmes  on  subject  of  copyright. 
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189:    To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Woodlands  Jan.  26.   [1844]7 
My  dear  Sir 

We  must  still  'bide  our  time'  with  regard  to  the  Review,  and  all 
other  Southern  publications.  I  am  writing  very  little  for  the  Re- 
view —  writing  nothing  now.  I  have  furnished  to  the  last  number 
nothing  but  the  short  notice  of  Mathews'  poems,  which  is  printed 
full  of  errors,  and  the  Critical  Notices  which  I  penned  for  the 
emergency,  the  press  being  waiting.8  A  few  critical  notices  left  over 
from  the  last  number  are  all  that  he  has  of  mine,  and  I  will  do 
nothing  more,  unless  it  be  a  short  notice  of  one  or  two  new  books 
which  I  am  otherwise  bound  to  notice  somewhere.  I  have  not  yet 
reed,  the  Review  &  have  not  therefore  had  the  pleasure  to  read 
your  article  on  the  Indians,  a  subject  in  which  I  am  much  in- 
terested.9 I  fancy  that  a  little  proper  resolution  can  bring  him  to 
terms,  though  I  learn  that  he  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Printers.  — 
I  thank  you  for  your  hint  touching  Gen.  Jamison  and  the  Life  of 
Marion,  and  at  your  suggestion  have  just  penned  him  a  Letter. 
The  anecdote  you  mention  was  already  known  to  me.  —  My 
Letter  on  Copyright,  will  not  I  suspect,  suggest  anything  new  to 
you.  I  have  just  followed  it  with  a  second,10  hurriedly  prepared, 
in  which  I  broach  some  opinions,  not  commonly  entertained,  on 
what  is  called  Cheap  Literature  —  its  effect  &c.  —  If  I  were  able 
I  would  send  you  the  Messenger,  but  I  am  compelled  to  retain  the 
one  I  have,  for  reference,  as  I  propose  to  write  a  third  Letter  on 
the  Morals  &  Law  of  this  subject.11  — I  should  have  been  pleased 
to  have  seen  your  review  on  this  great  topic,  and  it  will  gratify 
more  than  myself  &  doubtless  inform  many,  if  you  will  carry  out 
your  design  of  giving  them  to  the  public.  Your  proposed  compli- 
ment to  myself  would  certainly  be  an  honor  which  I  should  not  feel 
myself  at  liberty  to  decline.  On  the  score  of  your  correspondence 


7  Dated  by  the  appearance  of  Simms'  first  letter  on  copyright.  See  note  164, 
Nov.  22,  1843. 

8  These  notices  include  "The  Mysteries  of  Paris,"  "Alison's  History  of 
Europe,"  "Colomba,"  "Harper's  Pictorial  Bible,"  "Proverbial  Philosophy," 
"Pictures  of  Private  Life,"  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  "Neal's  History  of  the 
Puritans,"  "Ned  Myers."  S.  Q.  R.,  V  (Jan.  1844),  257-264. 

9  "The  North-American  Indians,"  5*.  Q.  R.,  V  (Jan.  1844),  118-156. 

10  Simms'  second  letter  on  copyright  appeared  in  S.  L.  M.,  X  (March  1844), 
137-151. 

11  The  third  letter  on  copyright  appeared  in  two  installments,  S.  L.  M.,  X 
(June  1844),  340-349,  and  S.  L.  M.,  X  (Aug.  1844),  449-469. 
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with  the  Messenger  I  hope  to  hear  very  shortly,  and  shall  let  you 
know  as  soon  as  I  do.  Minor,12  I  believe,  means  well,  and  if  bust- 
ling and  active,  and  honest,  will  do  well.  I  care  not  what  Southern 
Journal  succeeds  so  that  it  deserves  to  do  so.  I  have  very  freely 
given  to  Minor  the  benefit  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  a  magazine.  I  think  he  will  be  glad  to  engage  you  though  he  will 
be  able  to  pay  little.  Let  me  know  in  your  next  what  is  the  smallest 
sum  which  you  would  consent  to  take  for  a  prose  article  of  two 
or  three  pages,  more  or  less,  in  each  number.  You  are  too  rapid 
a  writer  &  have  too  much  material  at  your  fingers'  ends,  not  to  be 
able  to  write  cheaply.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  on  in  working 
for  the  Magazines.  Of  the  fame,  likely  to  accrue  from  such  a 
practice  we  need  say  nothing;  though  it  may  be  well  to  remark 
that  fame  does  not  so  much  follow  polish  &  refinement  as  Genius 
—  not  so  much  grace  and  correct  delineation  as  a  bold  adven- 
turous thought.  —  Touching  my  own  project  of  a  Magazine,  I 
gave  Howe  13  &  others  to  understand  that  if  I  am  to  write  for 
nothing  I  should  [at]  least  exercise  this  benevolent  disposition  in 
reference  to  my  own  kindred ;  and  that  my  essays  would  cost  me 
no  more  in  a  new  Magnolia  14  than  in  the  Quarterly.  Of  the  Orion 
I  can  tell  you  nothing,  but  I  think  it  likely  that  in  the  matter  of 
magazines,  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  natus  is  at  hand.15  Yours 
truly  &c 

W  G  Simms 

P.  S.  I  have  just  reed,  a  long  lugubrious  letter  from  Cooper  who 
writes  that  if  he  were  "ten  years  younger  he  would  quit  the 
country."16  What  a  necessity! 

190:    To  Edward  L.  Carey 

Woodlands,  Jan  31  [1844]17 
My  dear  Carey 

I  have  just  sent  to  Mr.  Hart  of  Charleston,  the  Tale  for  the 
Gift.  The  Poem  I  shall  prepare  for  you  in  the  course  of  a  week. 

12  See  note  102,  Oct.  13,  1843. 

13  Silas  Howe,  general  agent  for  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review. 

14  Simms  edited  the  Magnolia,  1842-43.  The  new  Magnolia  referred  to  was 
issued  as  Southern  and  Western  Magazine  and  Review,  popularly  known  as 
Simms's  Magazine,  1845. 

15  The  Orion  ceased  publication  in  1844. 

16  See  introductory  sketch  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

17  Dated  by  the  appearance  of  Simms'  first  letter,  "International  Copyright 
Law,"  in  the  S.  L.  M.,  X  (Jan.  1844),  7-17. 
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The  Tale  is  called  "The  Giant's  Coffin,  or  the  Feud  of  Holt  & 
Houston;  a  Tale  of  Reedy  River."  18  It  is  something  longer  than 
you  required  &  will  make  between  35  &  40  pages  of  your  print; 
but  I  think  it  good,  &  hope  it  may  please  you.  —  You  will  see  in 
the  Southern  Literary  Messenger  where  I  have  been  writing  on 
the  subject  of  Copyright.  The  second  paper  is  addressed  to  cheap 
publications  &  the  simple  business  of  the  trade.  In  this  paper,  I 
have  scored  a  few  of  your  brethren,  over  the  shoulders  of  you  all. 
I  could  have  wished  to  make  my  lash  more  direct  in  its  applica- 
tion, but  could  not  with  any  propriety. 

I  am  advised  by  my  friends  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  that 
the  cause  of  Copyright  is  prospering,  and  the  argument  making 
its  way.  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  nothing  short  of  this  measure 
will  save  either  American  authors  or  American  publishers.  I  do 
not  see  that  the  issues  of  the  cheap  press  increase,  neither  do  I  see 
that  they  abate. 

—  It  is  now  about  a  year,  since  one  of  your  young  men  disposed 
of  a  Ms.  of  mine  to  Mr.  Griswold  for  Graham's  Magazine  —  the 
price  was  $50.  The  article  was  one  sent  out  for  the  Gift,  which  you 
will  remember.  Mr.  Griswold  sometime  in  July  or  August  last 
told  me  that  the  article  would  appear  in  the  January  number 
(1844)  of  Graham,19  and  that  the  money  should  be  paid  me.  I 
have  as  yet  seen  neither  article  nor  money,  and  really,  in  these 
vile  times  for  authorship,  such  a  trifle  comes  not  amiss,  however 
soon  it  comes.  Now  this  paragraph  is  to  beg  that  you  will  tell 
Griswold  to  see  to  it,  or  let  your  man  who  disposed  of  the  article 
do  so.  At  the  bottom  I  give  an  order  to  your  House  to  procure 
the  money.  I  presume  Mr.  Graham  has  forgotten  it.  — 

I  sincerely  hope  that  your  health  improves.  Let  me  enjoin  upon 
you  to  look  into  the  history  and  practice  of  the  coldwater  cure.  I 
have  no  question  that  it  will  do  you  service. 

My  respects  to  Mr.  Hart. 
Ever  truly  yours 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 


18  "The  Giants  Coffin"  appeared  in  The  Gift  for  1845,  pp.  169-211. 

19  No  signed  contribution  by  Simms  appeared  in  Graham's  for  1844. 
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191 :  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Woodlands.  Feb.  10.  [1844]20 
Dear  Sir, 

I  am  too  much  oppressed  just  now  to  examine  closely  the  elabo- 
rate and  well  expressed  opinions  thrown  out  in  your  last  on  the 
subject  of  copyright.  But  they  shall  receive  due  attention.  I  cover 
to  you  the  prospectus  of  a  work,  which  will  probably  receive  the 
countenance  of  the  Copyright  Club,21  and  for  which,  if  in  your 
way,  I  should  be  pleased  if  you  could  get  subscribers.  Have  you 
received  a  copy  of  the  memorial  to  Congress  22  and  have  you  got 

^  20  Dated  by  the  fact  that  Simms  frequently  discussed  copyright  problems  in 
his  letters  of  1844,  while  his  articles  on  the  subject  were  appearing  in  the  S. 
L.  M.  We  have  not  located  the  original  of  this  letter.  Our  text  is  from  the 
copy  made  by  Holmes  for  his  Letter  Book  (MS.  in  the  Duke  University 
Library). 

21  A  literary  club  to  secure  adequate  copyright  laws  was  formed  in  New 
York  with  William  Cullen  Bryant  as  the  first  president. 

22  A  copy  of  the  Memorial  with  the  notation  in  pencil,  "Woodlands,  March 
1/'  is  preserved  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  the  State  of 
Alabama. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States: 

The  undersigned,  Men  of  Letters  and  Citizens  of  the  United  States,  interested 
in  many  ways  in  the  cause  of  Literature,  petition  your  honorable  bodies  for 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  proper  regulation  of  the  copy-right  of  books.  Hav- 
ing considered  the  matter  in  all  its  various  aspects,  and  under  all  the  light  shed 
upon  it  by  the  repeated  discussions  of  the  last  few  years,  they  beg  respectfully 
to  represent, 

That  the  tenure  of  literary  property  in  this  country  is  an  anomaly  among  the 
tenures  of  every  other  kind  of  property,  for  which  no  good  reason  has  been  or 
can  be  assigned;  which  is  unjust  in  the  very  nature  of  it,  and  extremely  injurious 
in  its  practical  operations. 

That  the  author  of  a  book  is  the  sole  and  exclusive  owner  of  it,  as  much  as 
the  farmer  is  of  his  land,  or  the  merchant  of  his  bale  of  goods ;  and  that,  whether 
he  be  a  native  of  this  country  or  of  a  foreign  country,  the  Republic  is  bound, 
by  the  recognized  morality  of  every  enlightened  and  christian  people,  to  guaran- 
tee and  defend  his  property  against  invasion,  as  much  as  it  is  bound  to  protect 
the  ordinary  commodities  of  commerce. 

That  the  American  government,  by  denying  to  foreign  authors  the  copy-right 
of  their  books,  while  it  is  grossly  unjust  towards  them,  inflicts  an  irreparable 
injury  upon  its  own  authors,  by  compelling  them  to  enter  the  market  under  a 
system  of  the  most  disadvantageous  competition ;  and  thus  fills  the  channels  of 
circulation  with  an  unpaid  and  often  corrupt  foreign  literature,  to  the  partial 
exclusion,  if  not  to  the  entire  extinction,  of  all  sound  and  healthful  native 
products. 

That  the  reading  of  the  American  people  does  not,  at  this  time,  harmonize 
with  their  just  desires,  their  wants  and  their  institutions. 

That  American  authors  who  can  best  satisfy  these,  some  of  whom  have  grown 
gray  in  the  honorable  service  of  the  country,  and  others  entering  upon  what 
they  hoped  might  be  a  useful  career,  will  be  and  are  crowded  aside,  not  only 
from  lack  of  remuneration,  but  from  want  of  general  sympathy  in  their  pursuits, 
into  other  pursuits  from  which  they  cannot  be  recalled. 

That  the  business  of  book  publishing,  which  is  one  of  vast  public  consequence, 
has  become  an  irregular  and  uncertain  traffic,  discouraging  to  the  employment 
of  sound  mercantile  industry  and  skill. 
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any  names  to  it?  I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Whitaker, 
in  no  way  satisfactory.23  My  previous  arrangements  with  him 
partly  bind  me  for  the  next  number,  and  I  have  made  some  be- 
ginnings in  regard  to  it.  After  that,  however,  I  shall  certainly  as- 
certain if  nothing  can  be  done  more  agreeable  and  less  to  his  in- 
terests. In  such  an  inquiry  I  shall  be  pleased  to  consult  you. 

In  haste,  but  truly, 
Yr  Obdt.  Servt. 

W.  G.  Simms. 

P.  S.  B.  B.  Minor  is  in  Columbia  by  this  time  and  I  expect  to  see 
him  shortly  at  Woodlands.24  Richards  25  writes  me  of  his  coming.  I 
will  see  what  can  be  done  for  you. 


192 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  Feb.  15  [1844]M 
My  dear  Lawson 

My  surprise  is  great  to  find  by  a  Letter  from  you  which  I  re- 
cieved  this  morning,  that  you  complain  of  my  neglect  as  a  corre- 
spondent at  the  very  time  that  I  am  wondering  that  I  do  not  hear 
from  you.  Neither  of  the  two  letters  of  which  you  speak  have  yet 

That  American  authors,  while  they  deprecate  a  merely  dollar  and  cent  discus- 
sion of  this  question, — as  they  desire,  nothing  more,  the  good  will  and  affection 
of  their  countrymen,  would  at  all  times  desire  that  books  should  be  furnished  to 
them  at  such  rates  as  to  secure  the  widest  circulation  and  most  general  use- 
fulness. 

That  a  native  literature  may  be  said,  without  disparagement  to  other  and 
more  generally  recognized  branches  of  the  public  service,  to  be  of  at  least  as 
much  national  consequence  as  the  navy,  the  army,  the  public  beacons,  and  the 
establishment  of  public  highways  and  means  of  intercommunication. 

That  experience,  which  has  been  long  and  ample,  teaches  us  that  there  is  no 
other  rectifying  influence  of  a  sufficiently  potent  character  to  amend  these  evils 
and  justify  the  good  results  hoped  for,  but  the  law  now  sought. 

For  these  considerations,  for  every  consideration  of  Right,  of  Honor  and 
National  Self-respect,  your  memorialists  ask  at  your  hands  a  bill  to  equalize  all 
copy-rights,  native  and  foreign,  of  books  printed  and  published,  originally  or 
simultaneously,  in  this  country  and  abroad.  They  ask  this  bill  now,  of  the  Con- 
gress now  in  session ;  and  they  ask  instant  and  careful  heed  to  their  prayer, 
for  they  aver  that  upon  your  decision  hangs  in  no  humble  measure  something 
of  the  better  and  higher  life  of  the  Republic,  not  seen  yet  strong  beyond  account, 
for  good  or  evil,  impalpable  to  the  eye,  yet  filling  the  future  with  shapes  of  ap- 
prehension or  joy,  as  your  honorable  body  may  find  it  in  you  to  determine. 

23  See  note  93,  Sept.  20,  1843. 

24  See  note  102,  Oct.  13,  1843. 

25  William  C.  Richards.  See  introductory  sketch  of  the  Richards  family. 

26  Dated  by  reference  to  Simms'  letter  of  January  1,  1844. 
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reached  me.  The  last  letter  I  wrote  you  was  one  early  in  the  year, 
half  doggrel  and  half  prose,  to  which,  until  today  I  have  had  no 
answer.  Your  letter  of  today  is  dated  "7th  Feb."  Where  the 
other  two  letters  are  heaven  &  the  Post  Master  Gen.  alone  can  tell. 
My  wife  has  received  a  letter  from  yours,  to  which  she  has  been 
meditating  a  reply,  and  but  for  visitors  would  have  prepared  it. 
My  play  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Manager.  The  terms  are  not  as  I 
wrote  to  Forrest.  I  was  led  into  a  mistake  by  the  bungling  terms 
as  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  Manager.  I  am  but  to  share  half  of 
the  gross  proceeds  in  the  third  night.  This  is  a  small  matter ;  but 
the  money  results  were  not  a  consideration  with  me  —  not  a  pri- 
mary one — when  I  prepared  the  piece.  My  object  was  chiefly  to  try 
my  skill  at  stage  effect.  I  cannot  say  when  it  will  be  played  but  I 
fancy  some  time  this  month.27  I  have  written  to  Benjamin  touch- 
ing the  novel  &  tale,  though  in  reference  to  the  latter  merely  to  re- 
quest that  he  would  bring  it  out  as  soon  as  possible.  Every  thing 
else  I  leave  to  you.  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  other 
tale  at  the  same  price  to  Stringer.28  My  object  is  to  get  them  off  of 
my  hands  without  positively  giving  them  away.  —  And  now  for 
the  Poems.  You  have,  I  think  understood  me  as  to  what  is  my 
wish  in  regard  to  them.  Money  for  them  is  not  my  object.  I  simply 
wish  them  put  on  record  in  clear  type  &  handsome  style.  You 
know  that  I  am  superior  to  small  enmities  and  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  Mr.  Willis  or  Mr.  Morris,  in  their  relations  with  us, 
should  not  affect  our  desire,  if  honorable,  to  form  relations  with 
the  publick.  As  I  expect  no  money  results  from  these  poems,  I 
cannot  be  cheated  by  these  persons  or  any  persons,  —  you  simply 
agreeing  to  an  edition  and  securing  for  me  the  copyright.  But 
they  must  be  printed  well,  and  on  fine  paper.  In  this  passage  I 
have  spoken  to  you  frankly,  and  in  language  which  should  not  be 
repeated  even  to  Hoffman.  I  suppose  that  a  selection  from  the 
poems  in  yr  hands  might  make  one  or  two  numbers  of  the  Mirror 
extras.  I  wish  you  would  send  me  Willis'  poems  (all  of  them)  in 
the  Mirror  extras.29  If  these  make  but  single  forms,  it  will  be  well 
to  hit  upon  some  such  division  as  Willis  has  made  of  his.  I  could 


27  No  play  by  Simms  was  presented  in   1844.   See  letter  of  Mar.  8,   1844. 
Almost  certainly  this  play  was  Michael  Bonham.  See  letter  of  Dec.  13,  1843. 
The  novel  referred  to  in  letter  to  Benjamin  is  Count  Julian. 

28  Burgess,  Stringer  &  Co.  published  both  Castle  Dismal  and  Helen  Halsey. 

29  The  New  Mirror  frequently  issued  "extras,"  paper  bound  volumes  at  a 
shilling  each.  Among  these  were  Willis'  Sacred  Poems,  Poems  of  Passion,  and 
The  Lady  Jane,  and  Other  Humorous  Poems. 
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make  a  number  of  "Poems  of  Sentiment  &  Fancy",  another,  of 
Lyrical  and  Amatory  poems  &c.  But  this  matter  I  leave  to  your 
discretion.  I  am  of  opinion  that  our  people  like  poetry  in  small 
doses.  A  number  of  the  Mirror  size  may  be  very  palatable.  If  such 
an  arrangement  can  be  made,  for  one,  two  or  three  numbers,  I 
have  no  objection.  Give  me  in  y'r  next  a  list  of  poems  which  you 
have  &  I  will  endeavour  to  class  them.  The  first  number  might  be 
'Poems  of  Romance  &  tradition',  or  'The  Last  Song  &c'  as  the  vol. 
now  bears.  If  you  can  make  an  arrangement  at  all,  make  it,  if 
you  can,  for  at  least  three  numbers.  I  have  heard  nothing  from 
Hoffman.  I  may  add  one  remark  to  all  this,  viz :  that  my  resources 
will  admit  of  my  seeming  profligacy.  I  can  afford  to  throw  away 
twenty  such  numbers,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  the  better  for  doing 
so,  as  I  shall  no  longer  brood  upon  things  in  my  hands  when  I 
had  better  be  busy  upon  better  matters.  Your  'Ruins  of  Burnside' 
I  have  read  with  pleasure.30  Your  'Epistle'  is  very  excellent  of  its 
kind.31  It  would  not  be  a  bad  companion  piece  to  'I  lang  hae 
thought  &c.'  Wetmore  was  right  in  the  counsel  he  gave  you  about 
Griswold.  The  less  you  have  to  do  with  him  the  better.  Write  your 
notice  of  Motherwell  for  the  South :  Lit :  Messr.32  Minor  has  just 
paid  me  a  visit.  Of  course  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  Mr.  Ingalls  at 
Woodlands  and  any  friend  of  yours.  I  wish  you  would  see  In- 
man  33  and  ascertain  his  mood  with  reference  to  myself.  Of  course, 
I  submit  to  no  editor's  judgment  of  my  merits.  If  I  put  my  name, 
my  responsibility  to  the  public  is  quite  as  great  as  his.  I  see  he  has 
announced  me  as  a  Contributor.  I  have  seen  only  the  first  no.  of 
his  work  which  has  nothing  in  it.  The  Orion  shall  be  seen  to.  I 
expect  to  visit  Charleston  shortly,  when  I  will  speak  to  the  pro- 
prietor for  whom  I  am  now  preparing  an  essay  on  the  Moral 
Character  of  Hamlet.34  Did  Forrest  tell  you  what  my  letter  con- 
tained &  what  Macready  said  of  my  Tragedy?  Present  me  to  Mrs. 


30  "The  Ruins  of  Burnside"  appeared  in  the  Knick.,  XXIII  (Feb.  1844), 
137-38.  In  the  magazine  the  poem  is  signed  Kenneth  Rockwood,  but  in  the 
index  it  is  attributed  to  James  Lawson,  Esq. 

31  "Epistle  Addressed  to  a  Young  Lady  Just  Married"  was  published  in  the 
Editor's  Table,  Knick.,  XXIII  (Feb.  1844),  199.  In  a  letter  to  the  editor,  ac- 
companying "Epistle,"  Lawson  said:  ".  .  .  to  aid  you  in  the  laudable  office  of 
advice  giver,  I  send  you  some  appropriate  verses,  which  some  fifteen  years  ago 
went  the  round  of  the  press,  and  met  with  'acceptance  bounteous.'  " 

32  No  article  on  Motherwell  appeared  in  S.  L.  M.  for  1844. 

33  John  Inman,  brother  of  the  painter,  edited  Columbian  Lady's  and  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  founded  by  Israel  Post  in  1844. 

34  "The  Moral  Character  of  Hamlet,  Part  the  First."  Orion,  IV  (March 
1844),  41-51;  "Part  the  Second,"  IV  (April  1844),  76-89;  "Part  the  Third," 
IV   (May  1844),  105-119;  "Part  the  Fourth,"  IV   (June  1844),  179-194. 
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Lawson  and  say  to  her  that  'Georgia  Illustrated'  shames  me.  I 
shall  do  my  devoirs  in  the  matter.  My  neighbours  have  put  me  in 
nomination  for  the  Legislature.  I  have  told  them  I  will  serve  if 
elected  but  will  not  canvass  —  will  not  cross  the  road  for  a  vote. 
Love  to  all  &  Yours  truly 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 


193 :  To  Benjamin  Franklin  Perry 

Woodlands,  March  1   [1844]35 
My  dear  Perry 

If  you  approve  of  the  objects  of  the  Southern  Memorial,  pray 
put  your  own  &  the  signatures  of  numerous  good  fellows  to  it, 
and  send  it  on  as  soon  as  possible  to  your  immediate  Rep.  in 
Congress. 

You  see  we  have  ugly  times  these,  and  the  prospect  is  gloomy 
enough.  The  presidential  question,  so  far  as  the  South  is  con- 
cerned seems  to  be  a  very  subordinate  one. 

Pray  make  my  wife's  respects  to  Mrs.  P.  and  Mrs.  &  the  Misses 
McC.  We  find  much  pleasure  in  occasionally  bringing  to  recollec- 
tion our  brief  visit.36 

Yours  truly 

W.  G.  Simms 

194:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands  March  8.   [1844]37 
My  dear  Lawson 

To  this  day  your  two  missing  letters  have  failed  to  reach  us, 
so  that  you  must  try  and  recal  their  contents,  so  as  to  give  us  a 
new  edition.  You  are  also  largely  indebted  to  me  for  one  or  two 
long  epistles  between  this  period  &  the  date  of  your  last.  I  fancy 
I  shall  have  to  begin  to  open  an  account  with  your  wife,  she  writ- 
ing on  your  account  and  I  on  Mrs.  S.'s.  I  have  been  amused  at 


35  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  Southern  Memorial.  See  letter  of  Feb.  10, 
1844. 

36  Simms  on  his  way  to  Flat  Rock,  N.  C,  visited  Perry  in  Greenville  and  saw 
him  on  his  return.  Kibler,  p.  206.  Miss  Kibler  cites  Perry's  Journal,  II,  Sept. 
4  and  Oct.  2,  1842. 

37  Dated  by  the  reference  to  "The  Moral  Character  of  Hamlet."  See  note  34, 
Feb.  15,  1844. 
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frequent  incipient  attempts  on  the  part  of  Miladi  to  nib  her  pen 
and  do  the  handsome  by  Mrs.  L.  but  the  ideas  did  not  seem  to 
flow  freely  or  the  ink,  and  the  matter  died  in  embryo.  In  taking 
up  the  quill  I  do  it  rather  with  the  view  to  the  gratification  of 
a  will  &  wish  than  because  I  have  anything  to  say.  Closing  ac- 
counts with  about  a  dozen  correspondents,  with  the  hive  all  still 
around  me,  I  feel  in  the  mood  to  have  a  stroke  at  you,  though  it 
may  be  so  purely  en  passant  that  it  shall  never  hap  to  hit.  And 
now  for  my  poor  budget.  Thus  then  I  have  prepared  300  MS. 
pages  of  my  life  of  Marion.  It  will  need  200  more.  The  thing 
has  grown  upon  my  hands,  and  they  are  full.  I  am  now  more 
decidedly  pressed  for  time  than  I  ever  was  in  my  life,  and  with 
less  profitable  exercise.  I  am  summoned  to  prepare  a  third  paper 
on  Copyright  for  the  Messenger,  and  a  second  paper  on  the  moral 
character  of  Hamlet  for  the  Orion,  and  a  paper  for  the  Southern 
Review  on  what  you  please;38  and  each  devil  of  a  printer  is  at 
my  elbow,  with  the  infernal  cry  'Copy'.  —  By  the  way,  I  trust  that 
you  are  now  in  recpt  of  the  Orion,  and  that  by  this  time,  the 
Georgia  Illustrated  has  reached  the  Centre  Table  of  our  fair  wife. 
I  have  written  again  on  the  subject  &  if  not  attended  to  shall 
next  swear  in  pro.  per.  as  soon  as  I  get  to  town.  —  Forrest  has 
been  to  Charleston,39  but  though  he  brought  letters  from  Bryant 
&  his  wife,  he  never  allowed  us  to  see  him.  He  passes  our  planta- 
tion on  his  way  to  Orleans.  I  did  not  write  to  him  while  at 
Charleston,  as  I  thought  he  had  been  specially  invited  often 
enough,  and  I  really  expected  that  in  acknowledgment  of  our  fre- 
quent invitations,  he  would  have  communicated  his  intention  to 
come  &  see  us.  —  My  play  is  in  the  hands  of  the  manager,  but 
there  seems  some  doubt  of  his  playing  it.  His  last  letter  informed 
me  that  it  was  in  rehearsal,  had  been  rehearsed  twice  &  all  things 
were  in  preparation,  yet  I  now  see  that  the  actors  are  taking  their 
benefits  —  the  usual  sign  of  a  close  of  the  season.  If  I  visit  the 
city  next  week,  which  I  think  likely,  I  may  withdraw  it  from  his 
hands.  —  My  wild  friend  Tomlin  has  published  his  poems,  such 
as  they  are.  Has  he  sent  you  a  copy.  And  what  of  my  verses.  I 
have  not  yet  heard  from  Hoffman.  I  see  that  his  are  announced 
in  preparation  in  Phla.40  I  propose  another  collection  of  Songs 

38  "Prescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico,"  unsigned,  S.  Q.  R.,  VI  (July  1844),  163- 
227.  Simms'  authorship  was  acknowledged  in  a  letter  to  Holmes,  July  10,  1844. 

39  See  note  168,  Dec.  13,  1843. 

40  The  Echo:  A  Collection  of  Poems.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blakiston, 
1844. 
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and  Sonnets,  to  be  entitled,  "Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered 
Fancies."41  What  think  you  of  the  title?  I  have  about  60  sonnets, 
and  one  hundred  songs.  Of  the  former,  I  could  select  about  30, 
and  of  the  latter  50  —  which,  interspersed,  would  make  one  hun- 
dred pages  12  mo  or  36  double  column  octavo.  This  would  be 
totally  independent  of  the  vol.  in  your  hands  to  which  I  however  I 
would  add  for  your  selection,  some  six  or  eight  small  poems,  of  a 
half  meditative  &  half  lyrical  character  after  the  fashion  of  old 
English.  —  I  but  lately  read  the  paragraph  which  Mr.  Willis  ac- 
cords to  Donna  Florida.42  It  is  of  a  nature  so  dishonest  as  to 
satis [fy]  me  that  we  can  have  no  sympathies  in  [common].  Of  this 
you  need  say  nothing,  as  the  af  [fair  needs]  no  speech.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter simply  to  be  remembered.  I  am  afraid  that  he  is  a  person  who 
can  never  be  any  other  than  he  has  been.  The  spots  are  too  deeply 
ingrained  for  any  soap  or  white  washing  process.  He  belongs 
(except  in  genius)  to  your  Clarke  family.  —  Your  friend  we  have 
not  yet  heard  from  or  of.  Advise  him  wherever  he  is  that  we 
shall  be  happy  to  recieve  him. 

Yours  &c. 

W.  G.  Simms 


My  dear  Tefft 


195 :  To  Israhiv  Keech  Tefft 

Woodlands,  March  8  [1844] 


In  reply  to  a  long  begging  letter  which  I  wrote  on  your  acct. 
to  Mr  Tomlin,44  I  have  one  this  day  in  which  he  tells  me  that  he 
has  sent  you  letters  from  a  Mclver  of  Scotland,  Holmes  of 
Boston,  Lunt  of  Newfoundland,  Mrs.  Seba  Smith,  Longfellow, 
West  Thompson,  Anna  L.  Stephens,  Dr.  Mitchell,  E.  H.  Foster 


41  Grouped  Thoughts  and  Scattered  Fancies.  A  Collection  of  Sonnets.  Rich- 
mond:  Printed  by  Wm.   Macfarlane,  Messenger  Office,   1845. 

42  In  commenting  upon  Donna  Florida,  Willis  quotes  from  the  preface  in 
which  Simms  said  that  the  author  hoped  that  "he  might  imitate  the  grace  and 
exceeding  felicity  of  expression  in  that  unhappy  performance  (Don  Juan) — its 
playfulness,  and  possibly  its  wit — without  falling  into  its  licentiousness  of  utter- 
ance and  malignity  of  mood.  How  he  has  succeeded  in  this  object,  it  would  not 
be  becoming  in  him  to  inquire."  Willis  goes  on  to  say,  "One  of  the  easiest 
things  fancied  possible,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  do,  is  an  imitation  of  the 
qualities  of  that  same  poem  of  Don  Juan — and  Mr.  Simms,  who  has  talent 
enough  when  he  stumbles  on  his  right  vein,  has  made  a  woful  mistake  as  to  his 
capabilities  for  this."  The  New  Mirror,  II   (Nov.  4,  1843),  79. 

43  Dated  by  contents  of  letter  from  Simms  to  Tefft,  Oct.  27,  1843. 

44  See  note  129,  Oct.  27,  1843. 
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(U.S.  Senator  from  Tennessee)  W.  Allston,  Geo  Bancroft,  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper,  Fenno  Hoffman,  Albert  Pike  and  others.  The 
letter  today  covers  me  one  from  E.  A.  Poe,  also  meant  for  you, 
and  which  I  will  send  you  with  some  others  which  I  have,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers  by  which  to  save  you  postage.  I  have  some 
from  Fen.  Cooper,  W.  C.  Bryant,  Macready  &  others  which  I 
have  put  aside  for  you.  —  Tomlin  writes  me  with  Fair  distingue 
that  he  will  send  you  more  when  again  taken  with  the  generous 
mood.  He  has  lately  published  a  Vol.  of  poems,  a  copy  of  which 
he  sent  you,  and  inquires  if  it  has  been  reed.  Pray  let  him  know 
with  your  acknowledgments.  He  can  be  useful  in  getting  you 
autographs  in  quarters  difficult  of  access  to  your  modes  or  mien. 
I  am  over  head  &  airs  in  labors  to  which  I  see  no  end.  This  must 
acct.  for  &  excuse  the  brevity  of  my  scrawl.  But  I  have  still  time 
&  love  enough  to  think  affectionably  of  our  Mama.45 


I.  K.  Tefft,  Esq. 


dear  Lawson 


Yours  very 
[Signature  cut.] 

196 :  To  James  Lawson 

[c.  March  26,  1844] 


Above  is  another  little  commission,  to  attend  to  which  I  am 
also  constrained  to  trouble  you.  Snowden,  it  seems,  has  made  an 
assignment,  and  I  am  chinsed  out  of  several  articles.47  Only  one, 
published  since  his  assignment,  it  seems,  is  to  be  paid  for.48  It  is 
just  as  well  that  this  should  not  be  lost.  Pray  see  to  it  promptly 
for  me,  and  when  collected,  pay  twelve  dollars  to  our  friend  Mr. 
Wm.  Sherwood  of  your  city,  who  has  been  good  enough  to  send 
us  some  small  commodities  to  that  amount.  The  rest  you  will  put 
to  my  credit.  I  will  thank  you  to  copy  out  carefully,  as  soon  as 
possible  after  recieving  this  my  poem,  "Summer  Night  Wind", 

45  Mrs.  Tefft. 

46  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Simms'  candidacy  for  the  S.  C.  ^-Legislature  in 
1844.  The  postmark  is  that  of  March  27. 

47  William  Snowden  sold  the  Ladies'  Companion  to  "A  Company  of  Gentle- 
men" in  1844,  but  he  continued  to  be  the  main  editor  until  the  failure  of  the 
magazine  in  Oct.,  1844. 

48  "Washington,"  Ladies'  Companion,  XX  (April  1844),  297-302,  is  initialed 
W.G.S.  In  a  note,  Simms  says  that  the  paper  had  been  written  in  1832,  but  that 
talk  of  a  monument  for  Washington  had  caused  him  to  publish  it. 
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or  Southwest  Wind,  or  something  of  this  title,  which  you  will  find 
among  my  M.  S.  S.  and  hand  to  Snowden  at  the  same  time  that 
you  present  the  draft.  You  will  see  by  the  P.  S.  that  I  hint  the 
payt.  at  the  same  time.  He  has  usually  paid  me  ten  dollars  for 
poetry  per  page,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  twenty  for 
an  article.  Confer  with  him  upon  the  point.  Say  to  Snowden  that 
I  will  shortly  send  him  several  prose  matters,49  but  that  I  must 
have,  in  future,  the  same  price,  twenty,  for  an  article  in  verse ;  — 
which  shall  always  be  carefully  prepared  and  at  least  the  length 
of  one  page.  —  Ask  Stringer  how  he  would  relish  to  publish  a 
series  in  the  12  mo.  form  at  12%  cents  each,  of  'Tales  of  the 
South'  by  myself  on  shares?  I  have,  with  the  thing  in  your  hand, 
several  matters  that  might  become  highly  successful,  and  would, 
I  think,  be  sure  to  sell.  But  I  do  not  like  the  page  of  his  publica- 
tions so  well  as  the  12  mo.  —  In  looking  over  the  advertisements 
of  the  Home  Library,  it  seems  to  me  that  32  pages  12  mo.  would 
be  dear  at  12%.  Multiply  32  by  8  and  you  have  the  ordinary 
number  of  pages  for  a  vol.  of  a  novel  —  2  of  which  sold  at  $1.50. 
Multiply  by  8  the  12%  and  you  have  $100,  which  for  such  a 
volume,  in  the  present  condition  of  the  Trade,  would  be  a  high 
price  for  that  number  of  pages.  To  succeed,  there  must  be  a  show 
of  liberality  in  these  publications.  You  must  give  quantity  as  well 
as  quality  to  the  American  purchaser.  —  I  have  just  returned  from 
a  three  days  visit  to  the  city.  I  heard  nothing  of  your  friend. 
He  has  scarcely  reached  our  region.  My  wife,  has  I  believe,  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  her  thoughts  to  paper  in  a  Letter  to  Madame. 
You  must  say  to  the  latter  that  I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get 
North  this  Summer.  At  the  utmost,  if  I  succeed  in  coming  my- 
self, if  will  be  only  on  a  flying  visit  of  two  weeks.  My  neighbours 
have  again  put  me  in  nomination  for  the  Legislature.  I  have  told 
them  I  am  no  candidate  —  that  I  will  not  canvass  for  votes,  will 
in  no  wise  electioneer  —  will  neither  treat  nor  speechify  —  will  not 
in  short  cross  the  road  for  their  suffrages.  If  they  elect  me,  I  will 
do  my  duty  as  well  as  I  can ;  but  it  will  be  at  considerable  personal 
sacrifices.  —  Present  me  affectionately  to  Lady  Lyde,  and  kiss  the 
little  ones  all  round  for  us.  My  wife  and  Augusta  send  their  love, 


49  "The  Huguenot  Settlements  in  Florida"  appeared  in  two  sections  of  the 
Ladies'  Companion,  I,  n.s.  (Aug.  1844),  163-169,  and  in  I,  n.s.  (Sept.  1844), 
228-232. 
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and  my  little  boy,  if  he  could  talk,  would  I  have  no  doubt,  do  the 
same  —  particularly  to  'my  girl',  Kate.50 

Yours  truly 

W.  G.  Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 

197:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Woodlands.  March  29.  [1844]51 
My  dear  Sir, 

A  visit  to  Charleston  and  to  Barnwell  C.  H.  from  which  I  have 
just  returned,  has  occasioned  the  delay  in  answering  a  Letter  of 
yours  received  some  ten  or  twelve  days  ago.  I  am  very  glad  to 
find  that  my  second  paper  on  Copyright  meets  with  the  appro- 
bation of  yourself  and  General  Jamison.52  The  favourable  opin- 
ions which  you  express,  I  am  pleased  to  believe,  are  entertained 
elsewhere,  and  I  have  been  encouraged  with  words  of  cheer  on 
the  subject,  North  and  South.  The  Third  Letter  is  not  yet  begun. 
I  am  and  have  been  so  busy,  that  I  freely  consented  to  delay  my 
answer  until  I  could  procure  a  pamphlet  against  our  views,  by 
Mr.  Campbell,53  I  believe,  of  Congress.  I  preferred  being  slow, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  be  sure.  I  am  now  waiting  for  this  per- 
formance, which,  I  am  told,  is  one  of  the  most  creditable  upon 
the  subject.  I  am  also  examining  the  arguments  in  the  case  be- 
tween Miller  and  Taylor,  as  determined  by  the  Court  of  Kings 
Bench,  in  1769,  which,  I  may  say,  covers  all  the  necessary  learn- 
ing on  the  subject  of  Literary  Property,  and  embodies  the  separate 
opinions  of  the  four  judges  with  the  separate  arguments  of  Dunn- 
ing, Thurlow,  Blackstone  and  Murphey.  I  do  not  doubt  that  our 
views,  in  the  main,  will  run  together. 

I  have  been  to  the  City,  and  am  pretty  well  satisfied  that 
Whitaker's  case  is  hopeless.  He  is  incorrigible.  With  the  present 
number  I  cease  writing  for  his  work  altogether.  I  have  even  for- 


50  Lawson's  little  daughter,  Catherine  Sinclair.  See  letter  of  Jan.  8,  1841. 

51  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Simms'  second  paper  on  the  subject  of  copyright. 
See  note  10,  Jan.  26,  1844.  We  have  not  located  the  original  of  this  letter.  Our 
text  is  from  the  copy  made  by  Holmes  for  his  Letter  Book  (MS.  in  the  Duke 
University  Library). 

52  See  introductory  sketch  of  David  F.  Jamison. 

53  John  Campbell,  whose  arguments  Simms  answered  in  the  second  part  oi 
his  third  article  on  copyright. 
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borne  to  finish  a  paper,  a  part  of  which  was  sent  him  —  shall  recal 
it,  and  the  present  number  will  contain  nothing  of  mine  but  a 
few  trifling  literary  notices.54  As  for  a  periodical  of  my  own, 
that,  just  now  is  out  of  the  question.  The  condition  of  periodical 
literature  is  scarcely  any  better  than  that  of  Literature  in  general. 
We  must  bide  our  time,  and  wait  for  a  better  season.  In  the 
meanwhile,  I  recommend  you  to  send  a  carefully  considered  paper 
to  the  Democratic  Review,  and  if  unknown  to  the  Editor,  refer 
him  to  me.  —  I  shall  look  for  your  Article  with  anxiety.  Oblige 
me  by  saying  in  your  next  when  your  Encampment  takes  place.55 

Yours  truly  &c. 

W.  G.  Simms. 

198 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  April  4.  1844 
Wm.  W.  Snowden,  Esq. 
Ed.  Ladies'  Companion. 
New  York. 

Sir  —  Please  pay  to  Mr.  James  Lawson,  of  New  York,  or  his 
order,  twenty  dollars  being  the  price  for  a  prose  contribution  en- 
titled "The  Huguenot  Settlements  in  Florida  —  The  conspiracy  of 
La  Genre,"  56  —  which  he  will  deliver  to  your  hands,  from 

Yr  obt  servt. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
$20.00 

Dear  Lawson :  I  have  just  sent  to  Charleston,  addressed  to  you, 
a  packet  containing  the  article  above  referred  to  which  I  trust 

54  The  following  brief  critical  notices  appeared  in  the  S.  Q.  R.,  V   (April 
1844),  517-532. 

1.  A  Chemico-Physiological  Diagram,  etc.  by  James  Moultrie,  M.  D. 

2.  An  Oration,  etc.  by  Henry  R.  Jackson,  at  Savannah,  Georgia. 

3.  Numerous  Cases  of  Surgical  Operations  without  Pain,  in  the  Mesmeric 

State,  etc.  by  John  Elhotson,  M.  D. 

4.  The  Interpreter,  etc.  B.  Jenkins,  Editor. 

5.  A  Greek  Reader,  etc.  by  Charles  Anthon. 

6.  The  Farmers'  Cyclopedia,  etc.  by  Cuthbert  W.  Johnson,   Esq. 

7.  Arabella  Stuart,  by  G.  P.  R.  James. 

8.  Alison's  Europe  by  Archibald  Alison. 

55  Regular  militia  encampments  were  held  in  the  several  militia  districts  of 
South  Carolina.  These  meetings  also  served  as  political  rallies. 

6«  See  note  49,  c.  March  26,  1844. 
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will  reach  you  shortly  by  private  hand.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  find 
pleasure  in  executing  this  as  cheerfully  as  you  have  frequently 
done  the  commissions.  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  have  heard 
from  you,  and  I  am  your  creditor  for  several  troublesome  but 
friendly  Letters.  I  am  frequently  constrained  to  wish  that  you 
might  have  some  trouble  in  the  South  that  I  might  show  you 
how  gladly  I  would  give  you  the  quid,  in  proper  performance,  for 
the  numerous  services  that  you  have  rendered  to  me  &  mine.  —  I 
am  particularly  anxious  to  know  how  you  &  your  friends  are 
getting  on  in  the  Home  Library.57  I  see  that  one  of  the  numbers  is 
announced.  I  trust  that  they  will  be  sent  to  me.  Are  the  works 
stereotyped?  I  suppose  it  is  understood  that  the  copyrights  are 
secured  in  the  names  of  the  authors.  Ask  Duyckinck  58  &  Mathews 
how  they  would  relish  a  vol  of  "Miscellanies  in  Criticism  & 
Literature"  by  myself; — and  do  you  not  think  that  my  paper  which 
I  read  to  you  on  "The  Epochs  &  Events  of  American  History, 
considered  with  reference  to  their  uses  for  the  purposes  of  art 
in  fiction,"  would  be  a  taking  pamphlet?  59  —  I  see  that  Godey  has 
published  as  the  first  of  a  select  Library,  a  story  called  "The 
Prima  Donna"  which  I  furnished  him  for  his  Ladies  Book.60 
At  present  I  am  busy  with  my  Marion  of  which  I  have  written 
400  MS.  pages.61  It  is  going  through  the  press.  I  have  150  pages 
to  write.  Tomorrow  I  shall  begin  my  third  Letter  to  Holmes  on 
Copyright 62  —  if  I  can  —  but  we  have  company  that  may  trouble 
me.  Did  you  see  the  second?  I  have  been  looking  to  hear  from 
Mathews  touching  the  poems.  And  how  are  Bryant,  and  Forrest, 
and  Wetmore  &c.  and  how  is  Madame,  our  wife.  Tell  her  that 
our  boy  thrives  famously,  is  a  year  old,  has  nine  or  ten  teeth, 
and  walks  alone  —  is  as  fat  as  he  can  go,  and  is  altogether  the 
very  man  for  the  fifth  —  always  supposing  it  shall  be  of  the  proper 
gender.  My  wife  joins  with  me  in  wishing  that  all  yours  are  as 
well  &  happy  as  you  could  wish  them.  I  confess,  my  dear  fellow, 
to  a  feeling  of  apprehension  as  I  pen  these  lines,  lest  your  delay 
in  answering  me  has  arisen  from  some  sickness  &  suffering  in 
your  family.  God  forbid  that  you  should  suffer  —  above  all,  that 


57  Harper  and  Brothers  were  publishing  the  "Home  Library." 

58  See  introductory  sketch  of  Evert  A.  Duyckinck. 

59  The  material  was  used  in  Simms'  lectures  before  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society  in  March,  1842.  See  letters  of  Nov.  25,  1841,  and  Jan.  29,  1842. 

60  See  note  41,  Aug.  15,  1840. 

61  See  note  57,  Sept.  15,  1840. 

62  See  note  11,  Jan.  26,  1844. 
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you  should  suffer  loss.  Present  us  affectionately  to  Mrs.  L.  and 
kiss  all  the  children  for  us.  Augusta  sends  her  love  and  you  all 
have  mine. 

Ever  &  very  faithfully  yours 

W.  G.  Simms 
J.  I* 

199:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Woodlands,  April.  17  [1844]63 
My  dear  Sir, 

I  will  endeavour  to  recollect  and  bring  with  me  when  I  visit 
Orangeburgh,  my  essay  on  the  Moral  character  of  Hamlet 64  —  at 
all  events  what  is  published  of  it.  Two  papers  have  been  issued 
from  the  press,  a  third  is  in  hand,  and  the  fourth  and  concluding 
paper  remains  unwritten.  You  will  find  a  very  considerable  dif- 
ference between  our  views.  According  to  my  notion,  Hamlet  was 
totally  deficient  in  courage,  and  never  was  mad.  But  you  will  see. 
I  have  examined  everything  on  the  subject,  and  my  conclusion 
is  a  very  deliberate  one. 

You  conjecture  rightly  when  you  suppose  that  these  essays 
have  conflicted  with  my  progress  in  the  Life  of  Marion.  They 
have  done  so :  —  but  they  have  given  a  rest  to  the  mind,  at  the 
same  time,  which  has  proved  beneficial.  I  received  proposals  a 
short  time  ago  from  Howe  to  edit  the  forthcoming  number  of 
the  South.  Quarterly.  I  charged  a  fair  price  for  doing  so,  and 
required  a  certain  part  to  be  paid  in  cash.  Since  then,  I  hear  noth- 
ing on  the  subject.  My  third  Letter  to  Holmes,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
be  received  by  the  Messenger  too  late  for  the  May  number.  I  have 
been  delayed  by  a  desire  to  receive  and  to  review  certain  pamphlets, 
and  by  a  feeling  of  inaptitude,  mental  and  bodily,  which  always 
distresses  me,  more  or  less,  in  the  spring.  I  understand,  by  a 
letter  from  Minor,  that  the  April  issue  contained  a  reply  to  me 
by  a  Mr.  Dabney,65  but  the  number  has  unaccountably  failed  to 
reach  me. 


63  Dated  by  reference  to  Simms'  copyright  papers.  We  have  not  located 
the  original  of  this  letter.  Our  text  is  from  the  copy  made  by  Holmes  for 
his  Letter  Book   (MS.  in  the  Duke  University  Library). 

64  See  note  34,  Feb.  15,  1844. 

66  J.  B.  Dabney,  Campbell  County,  Virginia,  published  "Reply  to  E.  D.  and 
Mr.  Simms,"  S.  L.  M.,  X  (April  1844),  193-199.  "E.  D."  was  Edwin  DeLeon. 
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May  I  trouble  you  to  hand  the  within  note  to  Capt.  Henry 
Rowe.66  its  purport  is  to  apprise  him  of  the  day  when  I  propose 
to  visit  Orangeburgh  —  Tuesday  next  —  and  to  get  him  to  meet 
me  at  the  Depot.  Yours  truly 

W.  G.  Simms 

200 :  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands,  April  22d  1844 
My  dear  Lawson. 

In  a  letter  which  I  recieved  from  Mr.  Richards,  Editor  of 
Orion,  a  few  days  ago  (Ap.  12)  he  writes:  "The  'Georgia  Il- 
lustrated', for  your  friend,  Mr.  Lawson,  will  reach  him,  through 
my  agent  in  New  York,  in  a  very  few  days  —  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  Mr.  Osborne  failed  to  detain  a  copy  of  the  Orion  (Vols 
1,  2  &  3)  for  him.  They  are  all  en  route  hither  (Charleston)  and 
I  shall  without  fail,  send  a  copy  back  immediately  after  I  recieve 
the  box  from  N.  Y.  The  numbers  of  the  current  series  reach  him 
by  mail,  /  hope."  You  will  please  let  me  know  if  you  recieve  the 
current  issues,  as  he  hopes  you  do.  I  have  been  quite  vexed  at  the 
failures  above  mentioned,  though  Richards  assures  me  that  the 
neglect  was  in  his  agent  in  N.  Y.  who  became  remiss  as  Richards 
withdrew  his  business  from  him.  Say  to  Madame  L.  that  I  am 
truly  mortified  to  think  that  The  Georgia  Illustrated  which  I 
really  believed  would  be  a  proper  New  Year's  offering  from  a 
loving  friend,  should  not  have  reached  her  in  season.  I  hope  she  is 
in  possession  of  it  ere  now.  The  three  vol.  of  Orion  will  reach  you 
bound.  I  have  so  ordered.  —  If  you  receive  the  current  issues  of 
Orion  you  will  have  seen  my  analysis  of  the  moral  character  of 
Hamlet.  Your  love  of  the  drama  will  prompt  you  to  give  it  a 
close  perusal  which  you  will  also  do  for  my  sake.  You  will  see 
that  I  am  disposed  to  astonish  the  natives  on  this  much  vexed 
question.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  unlock  the  whole  mystery  of 
Hamlet's  character  &  conduct.  The  third  number  is  in  print  and 
the  fourth  &  last  in  preparation.  —  So  our  friend  James  Harper 
is  now  Lord  Mayor  of  your  city.67  He  comes  in  by  a  surprise. 
Pay  him  my  respects. 

66  Captain  Henry  Rowe  of  Orangeburg  was  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Simms.  His 
nephew,  Donald  Rowe,  married  Simms'  daughter,  Chevillette,  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  Confederate  War. 

67  James  Harper  (1795-1869),  senior  member  of  Harper  and  Brothers,  was 
elected  mayor  of  New  York  City  in  1844  on  a  reform  ticket.  At  this  time  New 
York  was  known  as  the  richest  but  worst  governed  city  in  the  world. 
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30th  April 

The  preceding  portions  of  this  letter,  my  dear  Lawson,  were 
written  some  ten  days  ago,  a  few  moments  before  I  set  off  upon 
a  trip  to  the  adjoining  district  of  Orangeburgh,  where  I  spent  a 
week.  On  my  return  I  found  that  the  Messieurs  Ingalls  had 
visited  us.  It  was  with  great  regret  I  heard  it,  simply  because  of 
my  absence.  But  I  knew  nothing  of  their  coming  —  they  wrote 
me  nothing  of  their  whereabouts,  and  not  hearing  of  them  I  had 
almost  given  them  up.  They  staid  with  us  but  a  few  days,  and 
had  left  Woodlands  before  I  returned.  Had  I  expected  them,  or 
dreamed  of  their  coming  I  should  have  remained  at  home.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  condition  of  the  young  man  which  my 
wife  &  Roach  describe  as  nearly  hopeless.  We  all  think  that  he 
errs  in  lingering  upon  the  coast.  He  should  have  gone  into  the 
interior  as  much  away  from  the  salts  as  possible,  to  a  fine  dry  air. 
I  trust  he  may  recover  and  return  to  gladden  his  friends  &  family. 
—  Still  I  do  not  hear  from  you.  I  wrote  a  little  poem  called  the 
'Mocking  Bird',68  in  order  to  justify  more  completely  the  title 
chosen  for  the  volume.  That  I  covered  to  Mathews,  who,  I  pre- 
sume, has  shown  it  to  you.  I  hear  nothing  of  the  publication.  The 
style  in  which  Headley's  book  was  issued  is  good,  but  I  fear 
that  of  Bryant's  looks  too  tiny.69  It  should  have  had  at  least  double 
the  number  of  pages.  Who  is  the  author  of  Young  Kate?70  Say 
to  the  Harpers  that  he  is  evidently  a  man  of  talent.  It  is  too  warm 
a  book  for  Judge  Tucker,71  or  from  certain  parts  &  features  of 
it,  I  should  suppose  him  to  be  the  man.  Ask  them  how  cheap 
literature  goes,  &  whether  anything  is  to  be  done  yet.  Do  you 
know  that  for  months  I  have  not  received  a  proof  of  Ct.  Julian, 
nor  heard  anything  of  or  from  Benjamin  or  Winchester.  Will 
it  be  in  your  way  to  make  any  inquiries  touching  that  work  &  the 
story  of  Helen  Halsey?  I  should  like  to  get  my  $100  for  the 


68  The  volume  planned,  The  Mocking  Bird,  was  never  published.  The  poem, 
under  the  title  "The  Mock  Bird,"  appeared  in  The  Cassique  of  Accabee,  pp.  69- 
72.  "The  Mock  Bird"  was  included  in  Poems  Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legendary 
and  Contemplative,  vol.  II,  pp.  35-37. 

69  Headley's  Letters  from  Italy,  though  dated  1845,  was  published  in  1844  in 
Wiley  and  Putnam's  cheap  series.  Bryant's  The  White-Footed  Deer,  and  Other 
Poems,  a  slender  volume  of  twenty-four  pages,  was  published  in  New  York 
by  I.  Piatt  in  1844. 

70  Young  Kate;  or,  the  Rescue,  by  a  Kentuckian,  was  included  in  Harper's 
Library  of  Select  Novels,  1844.  The  anonymous  author  was  John  Lewis.  It  was 
reviewed  in  S.  L  M.,  X  (July  1844),  447-448. 

71  See  introductory  sketch  of  Nathaniel  Beverley  Tucker. 
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latter.  Is  Benjamin  like  to  do  anything?  Present  us  affectionately 
to  your  wife,  and  pray  inform  me  when  you  intend  to  write  again. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  G.  Simms 


201 :  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Woodlands,  May  14.  [1844]72 
My  dear  Sir 

I  heard  from  Minor  today.  He  says,  among  other  things :  "I 
have  the  first  of  a  series  of  Letters  from  Holmes,  addressed  to 
you  upon  the  present  state  and  future  condition  of  Literature. 
He  presents  some  new  &  striking  views.  It  will  be  out  soon  —  this 
month  if  possible."  —  If  you  have  not  heard  from  him  directly, 
it  will  please  you  to  know  this  much  at  second  hand.  He  brags  of 
having  matter  in  galore.  Whitaker  has  written  me  since  my  re- 
turn home,  making  me  an  offer  of  the  very  same  terms  which 
his  locum  tenens  had  the  impudence  to  tell  me  were  enormous.  I 
simply  covered  his  letter  to  Silas,  the  Howe,  for  mature  considera- 
tion, —  deferring  all  discussion  of  the  matter  until  I  visit  the  city 
which  will  be  at  the  end  of  this  month  when  I  leave  Barnwell  for 
the  summer.73  Marion,  (the  original  composition)  is  at  length  out 
of  my  hands.  (I  did  not  think  to  say,  par  parenthese,  that 
Whitaker  says  not  a  word  of  cash.)  I  do  not  know  whether  you 
have  read  the  second  part  of  the  reply  to  me  in  the  S.  L.  M.  on 
Copyright.74  The  writer  (whose  mere  style  is  very  clever)  does 
not  touch  the  argument,  and  I  half  suspect,  his  paper  was  written 
before  my  second  appeared  in  print.  He  was  in  great  haste  to  be 
delivered.  His  matter  is  mere  nothing  or  mere  declamation.  A 
part  only  of  my  third  Letter  will  appear  in  the  next  Messenger. 
Minor  tells  me  he  likes  it.  But  I  am  half  tired.  The  intervals  of 
publication  (arising  I  suspect  from  his  being  unwilling  to  incur 


72  Dated  by  the  publication  of  the  "Present  State  of  Letters,"  S.  L.  M.,  X 
(July  1844),  410-414. 

73  It  was  customary  for  the  Low  Country  plantation  owners  to  leave  their 
plantations  about  the  first  of  May.  For  summer  residence,  they  chose  the  pine- 
land  villages,  the  beaches,  or  Charleston. 

74  "Reply  to  E.  D.  and  Mr.  Simms"  (first  part)  S.  L.  M.,  X  (April  1844) 
193-199;  (second  part)  S.  L.  M.,  X  (May  1844),  289-296.  "E.  D."  was  Edwin 
DeLeon,  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  had  published  in  S.  L.  M.,  X  (Jan.  1844), 
33-39,  an  article  on  "Cheap  Literature:  Its  Character  and  Tendencies." 
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the  expense  of  a  monthly  article)  are  too  great,  and  wearies  the 
patience  of  reader  &  writer.  Let  your  second  be  sent  on  at  once 
if  possible,  so  that  he  may  have  no  excuse  for  delay.75 

Yours  truly 

W.  G.  Simms 
G.  Fred.  Holmes,  Esq. 

202 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  June  16.  [1844]76 
My  dear  Lawson 

Are  you  aware  that  this  is  the  fifth  or  sixth  letter  of  mine 
that,  on  the  receipt  of  it,  will  remain  unanswered  in  your  hands. 
It  is  very  true  that  most  of  my  letters  concern  too  much  my  own 
selfish  affairs;  but  some  of  them,  mon  ami,  were  purely  love  let- 
ters, —  quite  as  hearty  in  their  way,  as  young  lad  ever  penned  to 
favorite  damsel.  It  is  months  since  I  have  heard  from  you.  The 
last  letter  from  your  side  of  the  house  was  one  from  Lady  Lyde 
to  my  wife,  which  the  latter  answered  some  weeks  ago.  I  will 
have  to  adopt  your  wife  as  my  correspondent,  and  that  will  make 
you  jealous,  and  you  will  then  be  sorry,  old  fellow,  for  y'r  re- 
missness, and  will  endeavor  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but  you 
will  be  too  late.  It  is  not  because  of  your  deserts,  but  from  my 
own  generosity  that  I  try  you  once  more  in  the  belief  that  you 
are  not  irrecoverable,  in  the  hope  that  something  may  be  made 
of  you.  We  got  to  town  some  two  weeks  &  better  ago,  but  whether 
I  shall  get  further,  is  very  doubtful.  The  truth  is  I  have  no  money 
to  spare  for  going  abroad,  and  I  have  particularly  pressing  en- 


75  "Present  Condition  of  Letters,"  Letter  II,  appeared  in  S.  L.  M.,  X  (Sept. 
1844),  538-542.  On  March  8,  Simms  had  received  a  letter  from  Minor,  editor 
of  S.  L.  M.,  in  which  he  urged:  "I  hope  that  you  will  exert  your  pen  to  give 
my  magazine  some  character."  Original  in  N.  Y.  Public  Library. 

76  Dated  by  Simms'  candidacy  for  the  legislature  in  1844.  On  June  8,  Simms 
had  received  a  jovial  letter  from  Hammond  in  regard  to  his  political  activity: 
"I  am  both  amused  &  delighted  at  your  electioneering  troubles.  You  have  only 
had  a  taste.  Before  the  campaign  is  over  you  will  be  as  sick  of  the  troubled 
waters  of  politics  as  I  am.  .  .  ."  Original  in  Hammond  Correspondence,  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  In  a  letter  postmarked  New  York,  July  2,  J.  W.  Harper,  of 
Harper  and  Brothers,  wrote  to  Simms:  "By  the  way,  some  one  has  told  me 
that  you  are  a  Candidate  for  the  Legislature— If  it  were  for  the  Presidency, 
or  even  for  Congress,  I  could  most  heartily  wish  you  success — But  the  State 
legislature  can  confer  no  honour  upon  you — You  are  already  above  it."  (Last 
page  of  the  original  in  the  Columbia  University  Library.) 
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gagements  at  home.  My  neighbors  have  put  me  in  nomination  for 
the  Legislature.  They  have  had  me  making  stump  speeches,  and 
I  am  appointed,  only  think  at  this  time  of  day,  to  deliver  the 
fourth  of  July  oration  at  the  town  of  Aiken  in  the  interior.77  If 
I  do  not  go  north,  I  shall  probably  pay  a  visit  to  the  mountain 
region  of  Georgia  —  the  scene  of  Guy  Rivers  &c.  You  have  seen 
my  Essays  on  Copyright  in  the  S.L.M.?  Have  you  seen  those 
on  Hamlet,  in  the  Orion?  Does  the  Orion  reach  you?  Has  the 
Georgia  Illustrated,  yet  made  its  appearance  on  our  wife's  table? 
Let  me  know,  that  if  not,  I  may  kick  up  a  dust  about  it.  My 
"Marion"  is  at  length  all  written  and  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
The  agent  of  the  Ladies'  Comp.  objects  to  paying  for  the  poem. 
I  wrote  to  him  he  might  have  it  at  the  old  price  —  $10  per  page. 
As  it  will  only  make  a  page,  you  will  therefore  when  it  appears 
take  $10  for  it.  I  have  sent  him  a  prose  article  for  which  $20  will 
be  paid  —  when  it  appears.78  I  will  write  you  when  to  call  for  the 
money.  You  tell  me  nothing  of  Winchester  —  nothing  of  Ben- 
jamin. I  got  a  proof  from  the  former,  some  three  weeks  ago 
after  an  interval  of  three  months.  What  are  they  doing?  Do  you 
ever  see  the  latter?  Will  Stringer  publish  on  joint  account,  he 
incurring  risk  of  publication?  Can  you  find  a  publisher  for  the 
poems.  Has  Mathews  transferred  to  you  a  poem  I  sent  him  called 
"The  Mocking  Bird,"  —  if  so,  see  what  I  say  in  a  letter  written 
to  Mathews  this  day.  See  also  what  I  say  of  Seatsfield  in  the  same 
letter.79  With  a  kiss  for  all,  I 

Am  Yours  as  Ever 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
J.  Lawson,  Esq. 

203 :  To  James  Lawson 

[c.  June  30,  1844] 80 
My  dear  Lawson 

Yours  is  at  hand  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  When  you  remember 
the  long  &  consistent  ties  between  us,  &  how  fondly  we  have  held 

77  The  Sources  of  American  Independence.  Aiken:  Published  by  Council, 
1844. 

78  See  letter  of  c.  March  26,  1844. 

79  Karl  Anton  Postl  (1793-1864),  fugitive  monk  from  Prague,  came  to 
America  and  wrote  novels  of  life  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico  under  the 
various  pseudonyms,  "Charles  Sealsfield,"  "Seatsfield,"  etc.  Simms  contributed 
a  short  sketch  of  Postl  in  Rufus  Griswold's  Prose  Writers  of  America. 

80  The  letter  is  postmarked  Charleston,  July  1.  The  year  is  established  through 
the  reference  to  the  Aiken  oration. 
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together  since  our  first  acquaintance,  you  will  perhaps  better 
understand  why  it  is  that  I  feel  disquieted  when  your  indolence 
prolongs  your  silence  much  beyond  the  usual  time.  I  will  thank 
you  to  see  Winchester  and  get  him  to  issue  "Helen  Halsey",  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  wish  it  to  precede  "Count  Julian",  to  which 
it  is  very  superior.  Indeed,  as  a  rapid  and  truthful  domestic  story 
I  think  it  one  of  my  most  successful  performances.  Besides,  its 
style  is,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  particularly  good.  Request  Mr. 
W.  to  send  me  the  sheets  of  Count  Julian  from  pages  115  to 
pages  124  inclusive.  As  soon  as  these  are  recieved,  I  shall  prepare 
the  closing  book  which  I  will  bring  on  with  me.  Say  to  him  that 
Mr.  Benjamin  promised  me  these  sheets  by  the  close  of  September 
last  —  that  I  had,  accordingly,  assigned  the  month  of  October  to 
the  preparation  of  the  remaining  book,  and  that,  during  that,  & 
the  ensuing  month  of  November,  I  undertook  no  labor  that  might 
interfere  with  my  performance  of  this  task.81  These  months  were 
absolutely  lost  in  waiting  for  the  sheets ;  and  then  I  had  to  go  on 
with  my  Marion  &  other  labors.  You  may  also  say  to  him  that  I 
hope  to  deal  with  him  in  regard  to  future  works  of  far  greater 
importance  —  the  result  of  riper  years,  and,  a  more  calm  analysis 
of  my  own  powers  &  the  requisitions  of  the  passing  world.  I  wish 
you  would  broach  the  subject  to  him  of  a  reprint  of  the  Hurdis 
novels.  These  works  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  being  is- 
sued at  old  prices,  $2,  when  cheap  literature  was  beginning  to 
make  such  charges  an  impertinence.  They  have  therefore  never 
had  fair  play  —  have  never  reached  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
He  might  try  one  of  these  works,  say  'Beauchampe',  an  edition  of 
10,000  might  be  sold  him  for  a  trifle.  I  will  not  part  with  the 
copyright.  —  I  will  thank  you  to  get  from  him  the  hundred  dollars. 
On  that  sum  I  partly  rely  for  my  ability  to  come  North  this 
summer.  —  Young,  the  partner  of  Benjamin,  married  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Willington  of  Charleston,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  'Courier'  of  the  place  —  a  man  supposed  to  be  worth  $100,- 
000  or  more.82  It  is  well  for  the  latter,  I  fancy,  that  the  partner- 


81  Simms  did  not  complete  Count  Julian  until  after  his  return  from  New  York 
in  October. 

82  William  Young,  of  New  York,  one  time  editor  of  the  Albion,  had  married 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Aaron  Smith  Willington.  Willington  (1781-1862),  born  in 
Weyland,  Mass.,  came  to  Charleston  in  1802  to  start  a  newspaper.  With  Loring 
Andrews  and  Stephen  Carpenter,  he  founded  the  Charleston  Courier,  Jan.  10, 
1803.  After  becoming  sole  proprietor  in  1813,  Willington  became  his  own  board- 
ing officer.  "The  duty  he  performed  in  an  open  boat,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  and 
width  in  proportion ;  sharp  bow,  square  stern,  and  rowed  by  two  stalwart  slaves 
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ship  was  dissolved.  It  was  probably  because  of  him  —  for  he  is 
a  shrewd  &  cautious  Yankee.  —  I  half  suspect  there  is  something 
wrong  about  the  'Companion'  still.  I  sent  on  a  prose  article  as 
they  objected  to  the  verse  —  of  which  I  suppose  they  have  an 
abundance.  You  are  aware  that  when  Snowden  failed  he  owed  me 
60  or  70  doll's  ?  —  Anent  the  Georgia  Illustrated  &  Orion,  I  have 
written  to  Richards.  I  trust,  if  you  do  not  recieve  it  before,  to 
bring  it  with  me.  I  have  just  written  an  oration  for  the  4th  July 
to  be  delivered  at  Aiken  in  my  district.  My  hands  are  thus  full, 
while  I  seem  to  be  doing  nothing.  In  August,  my  last  Letter  on 
the  subject  of  Copyright  will  appear  in  the  Messenger.  I  have  a 
long  review  in  the  South  Quarterly  of  Prescott's  Mexico,  &  some 
of  the  critical  notices,  &  the  July  number  of  the  Orion  contains 
'The  Hermytte  of  Drowsiehedde'  from  my  pen.83  You  say  nothing 
of  my  Hamlet.84  We  rejoice  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Allen  has  a 
daughter,  but  the  Event  was  quite  unexpected  by  us.  —  If  I  come 
north,  it  will  be  about  the  5th  of  August.  But  something  will  de- 
pend on  my  monetary  affairs  and  something  on  my  family.  I  have 
very  little  cash  to  spare  in  these  sad  days  for  authordom,  and 
though  our  plantation  resources  keep  us  independent,  they  yield 
but  little  money.  If  you  can  advise  me  of  Winchester's  payt.  of 
the  $100.  that  part  of  the  difficulty  ceases.  Our  little  boy  is  teeth- 
ing &  very  puny  &  fretful.  This  keeps  us  anxious  as  you  may 
well  suppose.  Your  hearty  &  affectionate  invitation  &  that  of  your 
wife,  would  persuade  me  to  the  movement,  I  assure  you,  at  any 


from  a  vessel  by  himself  outside  of  the  bar,  he  obtained  the  positive  news  of  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  America.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wellington  an- 
nounced the  fact  to  his  readers,  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  February,  1815.  .  .  . 
The  duties  of  boarding  officer  in  the  early  days  of  the  press,  were  such  as  re- 
quired constant  exposure  of  person,  whilst  great  energy  and  perseverance  were 
essential  adjuncts  to  its  faithful  performance."  Willington  employed  the  best 
talent  of  Charleston  for  editorial  writers.  The  daily  articles  of  William  Crafts 
and  the  occasional  articles  of  Edwin  C.  Holland,  Simms,  Dr.  Gilman  and  Wil- 
liam Henry  Timrod  gave  the  paper  a  reputation  for  sprightliness  and  variety. 
Beginning  in  1833  Richard  Yeadon  and  William  S.  King  became  part  owners 
of  the  Courier.  After  Yeadon's  withdrawal  in  1844,  King  assumed  the  editorial 
chair.  See  William  L.  King,  The  Newspaper  Press  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Charles- 
ton, S.  C:  Lucas  &  Richardson,  1882.  pp.  121-126. 

83  Orion,  IV  (July  1844),  225-237;  "Fytte  the  Second,"  (Aug.  1844),  272-284. 
In  his  picture  of  "The   Idle   Man,"    Simms   observes :   "The  poet  and  the 

painter  ask  rather  for  appreciation  than  reward.  .  .  .  We  are  all  dreamers, 
each  after  his  own  nature — but  let  him  who  has  no  dreams  spare  his  sarcasms 
and  reproaches.  ...  I  am  one  who  builds  schemes  which  men  adopt  not — de- 
signing fabrics  in  which  no  man  lived — at  which  the  great  world  growls  and 
grins  as  it  passes." 

84  See  note  34,  Feb.  15,  1844. 
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time,  if  superior  cares  do  not  prevent.  —  Do  you  see  the  report 
that  Mrs.  Forrest  has  become  author.  Is  it  so?  You  should  know. 
I  wish  I  were  with  you  to  go  on  the  fishing  excursion.  —  I  took 
for  granted  from  what  my  wife  assured  me,  that  Ingalls  85  was  not 
long  for  this  world.  His  case  was  a  very  rapid  one.  And  now  for 
some  farther  commissions.  I  wish  of  the  first  series  of  the  New 
Mirror  all  but  Nos.  20  &  21.  of  the  new  series,  I  want  No.  2.  — 
of  the  Knickerbocker,  I  will  thank  you  to  procure  from  yoior 
friend  Clarke,  Nos.  1  &  2  of  Vol  XV.  —  No  2  of  Vol  16  —  No 
3  of  Vol  17  — Nos.  1.  2.  3.  4  &  6  of  Vol  18;  Nos.  3.  4.  5  &  6 
of  Vol  19,  Nos.  1.  3.  4.  5  &  6  of  Vol  20;  all  the  Nos.  of  Vol  21 ; 
and  No  3  of  Vol.  23.  For  these,  I  will  either  give  you  for  him, 
anonymous  contributions,  or  you  will  furnish  your  own,  which 
I  think  it  likely  he  will  prefer.  Of  the  New  World,  I  wish  you  to 
get  all  after  No.  18  of  Vol  7  down  to  the  present  period.  This 
you  can  get  from  Winchester  paying  him  out  of  the  hundred. 
And  get  from  Harper  &  B.  No.  9.  of  Brande's  Encyclopedia  as 
I  bind  all  these  works,  the  numbers  wanting  are  essential  to  my 
setts  already  bound  —  otherwise  I  should  not  care  a  copper  for 
some  of  them.  —  What  can  I  do  for  you  in  Carolina  ?  Unhappily, 
yours  is  the  world  of  curiosity  &  wonder.  We  look  to  you  for 
our  mental  supplies  of  novelty  and  attraction.  We  can  accord 
nothing  or  little  in  return  but  our  love,  —  which  pray  give  to 
dear  wife  and  dear  children.  I  am  often  reminded  of  your  boy 
looking  at  my  own;  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  that  he  is  now  hearty 
as  all  the  rest.  A  kiss  round,  from  us  all  round.  Yours 

W.  G.  S. 
J.  L. 

P.  S.  Send  me  your  residence  address.  Whether  it  is  9th  or  11th 
St.  I  half  doubt.  I  am  not  good  at  figures.  I  fancy  76  Eleventh, 
but  feel  bewildered  about  it.  What  a  world  of  difference  between 
figures  of  rhetoric  &  of  arithmetic! 


85  For  the  visit  of  the  Ingalls  to  Woodlands,  see  letters  of  Feb.   15  and 
April  22. 
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204:  To  Edwin  DeLeon  80 

Charleston,  July  8   [1844]87 


I  steal  a  moment  from  my  usual  tasks  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  skill  &  spirit  of  your  reply  to  Dabney  in  the  July  messenger. 
You  have  struck  a  good  blow  for  the  cause  of  copyright,  and  have 
won  a  creditable  wreath  for  yourself.  Your  article  is  well  thought 
and  argued.  You  knock  me  out  of  some  things  —  anticipated 
them  in  the  publication  rather  —  which  I  had  prepared  in  my  last 
letter  to  Mr.  Holmes.  A  few  such  papers,  and  you  will  acquire 
a  name  in  our  scanty  field  of  southern  letters,  which  will  do  you 
service  hereafter  as  it  will  do  you  honor  now.  I  do  not  see  that 
any  present  good  will  come  of  our  arguments  and  expostulations, 
but  "good  seed,  well  sown,  they  say,  will  bring  its  fruitage  in  no 
distant  day."  J.  B.  D.  is  one  of  a  class  which  is  fettered  by 
technicalities.  Such  is  our  plodding  lawyer,  who  never  dares  to 
look  behind  the  letter  of  the  law,  for  the  principle  which  it  uses, 
and  who,  through  sheer  literalness,  loses  altogether  the  spirit  in 
which  it  had  its  source.  Besides,  where  you  find  a  man  reasoning 
by  means  of  comparisons,  you  may  be  sure  he  will  never  be  able 
to  meet  the  exigences  of  any  new  cases.  He  is  nothing  without 
the  guide  books.  J.  B.  D.  writes  very  well,  but  he  writes  pre- 
sumptiously.   But,  —  enough   of   him.    There   is   nothing   in  his 

86  Edwin  DeLeon  (1818-1891),  author,  journalist,  and  diplomat,  rendered  im- 
portant service  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  the  Confederacy.  DeLeon's 
grandfather  was  a  revolutionary  soldier  of  De  Kalb's  Division,  his  father  a 
prominent  physician  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  who  served  as  regent  for  the  State 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  from  1841-49.  Edwin  DeLeon  was  graduated  from 
the  South  Carolina  College  in  1837,  received  his  M.  A.  from  that  institution  in 
1840,  and  practiced  law  in  Columbia.  In  the  course  of  his  journalistic  career, 
DeLeon  edited  the  Republican,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  and  the  Southern  Press,  of  Washington,  D.C.  He  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Simms'  Southern  Quarterly  Review,  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, Harper's  and  Scribner's.  In  Washington,  DeLeon  came  to  know  Clay 
and  Webster  and  here  began  his  close  friendship  with  Jefferson  Davis.  From 
1853-61,  he  served  as  consul  general  to  Egypt  and  its  dependencies.  Returning 
to  this  country  in  1861,  he  faced  many  dangers  in  running  the  blockade  to 
New  Orleans.  He  brought  with  him  the  beautiful  Arab  horse  which  Davis 
rode  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Davis  sent  DeLeon  immediately  back 
to  Europe  to  direct  propaganda  work  for  the  Confederacy.  He  became  a  con- 
tributor to  Cornhill's  Magazine  and  to  Blackwood's  and  wrote  several  books 
which  were  published  in  London.  Thackeray  nominated  DeLeon  for  member- 
ship in  the  Garrick  Club. 

87  Dated  by  the  appearance  of  DeLeon's  articles,  "E.  D.  to  J.  B.  D.,"  S.  L.  M., 
X  (July  1844),  415-422.  For  J.  B.  Dabney's  article,  see  note  65,  April  17, 
1844. 
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arguments  which  does  not  come  under  notice  in  my  examination 
of  the  subject,  so  that  I  shall  give  no  special  heed  to  him. — 

Columbia,  I  suppose,  is  dull  enough  &  hot  enough  at  this  mo- 
ment. If  you  travel  north  it  may  be  that,  we  shall  meet  upon  the 
route.  I  think  to  go  north  by  the  10th  prox.  and  shall  go  via 
Richmond.  Such  is  my  present  notion. 

Very  faithfully  &c 
Yours 


W.  Gilmore  Simms 


E.  DeLeon  Esq. 


205 :  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Charleston.  July  10.   [1844]8S 
My  dear  Holmes. 

Even  if  you  had  not  so  handsomely  complimented  me  in  your 
late  essay  in  the  Messenger,  I  should  have  been  constrained  to 
give  it  the  credit  of  a  well  concieved  and  well  digested  perform- 
ance. You  begin  well,  and  I  trust  will  go  on  in  the  same  spirit. 
The  excursive  flight  which  you  take,  in  the  general  summary  of 
the  dependencies  of  your  subject,  is  just  of  the  right  kind.  Enough 
is  said  to  show  the  breaking  up  of  the  natus  in  all  departments, 
without  such  a  dwelling  upon  any,  as  to  cause  the  reader  to  lose 
sight  of  the  single  topic  which  you  propose  to  discuss.  I  shall 
look  into  your  future  pages  with  no  little  interest  and  anxiety. 

I  had  been  preparing  to  write  you  for  some  time  past,  but  my 
labours  have  been  equally  urgent  &  oppressive.  Among  them  has 
been  the  preparation  of  an  oration  for  the  fourth  of  July,  —  which 
I  have  just  returned  from  delivering  at  Aiken.89  It  is  not  im- 
possible that  I  shall  consent  to  its  publication.  —  Touching  the 
Southern  Quarterly :  Since  I  have  been  to  town  I  have  prepared 
for  it  a  notice  of  Prescott's  Mexico,  —  an  elaborate  notice  of  the 
Career  of  Cortes  &  a  Summary  of  the  Events  of  the  Conquest 


88  Dated  by  the  appearance  of  Holmes'  first  article,  ''Present  State 
of  Letters,"  S.  L.  M.,  X  (July  1844),  410-414.  Holmes  remarks:  "I  do  not  think 
that  I  can  address  my  remarks  to  any  one  with  greater  propriety  than  to  your- 
self, for  you  were  the  original  cause  of  their  information — you  have  devoted 
much  care  to  the  examination  of  the  subject — and  you  have  been  lately  illus- 
trating kindred  topics  with  signal  ability." 
89  See  note  77,  June  16,  1844. 
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rather  than  a  review.90  I  was  induced  to  prepare  this  by  the 
personal  engagement  of  Howe  to  pay  for  it  himself.  I  am  told 
that  you  are  preparing  the  leader  for  the  Oct.  no.91  —  My  Niebuhr 
(Hist.  Rome)  is  at  your  service  in  the  Library  at  Woodlands. 
But,  be  sure  &  exact  pay  in  advance  for  all  you  furnish.  They 
will  yield,  for  they  cannot  well  do  without  you.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  you  should  work  for  nothing.  One  or  two,  or  perhaps 
three  of  the  Critical  Notices  in  the  July  issue  are  mine.92  They 
are  small  matters,  but  they  pay  me  for  all.  I  am  engaged  to  write 
two  papers  for  the  Oct.93  —  I  think  it  likely  I  shall  visit  the  North 
about  the  10th  prox.  Say  to  Jamison  that  nothing  would  please 
me  better  than  to  have  him  join  me.94  Present  me  to  him  affec- 
tionately ;  For  yourself,  —  write  on  —  you  write  with  so  much 
facility  that  you  can  afford  to  write  cheaply.  Contrive  to  get  a 
paper  ready  for  each  month  of  the  Messenger,  and  so  long  as 
they  will  pay,  for  each  quarter  of  the  Review.  If  I  find  anything 
to  be  done  for  you  while  I  am  at  the  North,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
attempt  it.  Have  you  any  plans  to  be  made  known  to  the  pub- 
lishers? Where  is  your  translation  of  Michelet?95 —  These  are 
begging  times  for  authordom,  but  it  is  well  to  publish  —  well  to 
keep  yourself  occasionally  &  creditably,  even  if  not  profitably,  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  public.  —  Hastily  —  after  [a]  very  hard  day's 
work,  —  but  faithfully 

Yours,  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
G.  F.  Holmes,  Esq. 


90  See  note  38,  March  8,  1844. 

91  Holmes'  article,  "Rome  and  the  Romans,"  appeared  in  the  S.  Q.  R.,  VI 
(Oct.  1844),  269-306. 

92  These  notices  include  reviews  of  T.  C.  Reynolds'  dissertation  at  Heidel- 
burg  and  of  a  lecture  by  Samuel  Talmadge  before  the  Georgia  Historical 
Society. 

93  "Writings  of  Cornelius  Mathews,"  S.  Q.  R.,  VI  (Oct  1844),  307-342, 
republished  in  Views  and  Reviews.  Simms  evidently  did  not  write  the  second 
article. 

94  See  introductory  sketch  of  David  Flavel  Jamison. 

95  Holmes'  interest  in  Michelet  is  illustrated  by  his  review  of  Michelet' s  Rome 
and  the  Romans  and  Introduction  a  VHistoire  Universelle  for  the  S.  Q.  R.,  VI 
(Oct.  1844),  269-306. 
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206 :  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  July  15.  [1844]96 
My  dear  Lawson. 

I  had  just  been  endeavouring,  before  the  reciept  of  your  letter 
of  the  10th  to  persuade  my  wife  to  go  with  me  to  the  north.  But 
she  is  reluctant  to  leave  home  &  her  father.  Whether  I  shall  suc- 
ceed in  getting  her  off  is  a  question.  My  anxiety  is  on  account 
of  our  boy  who  continues  puny  though  not  sick,  and  is  fretful 
if  not  absolutely  suffering.  In  truth,  I  dread  myself  to  leave  home 
leaving  my  little  family.  My  experience  has  been  of  a  kind  to 
make  me  anxious  to  the  core  at  every  separation.  I  think  it  likely 
I  shall  be  able  to  set  off  by  the  7th  or  8th  prox.  Let  me  say  that 
we  all  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  safety  &  improved  condition  of  your 
son.  We  sympathize  with  you,  mon  ami,  the  more  particularly  as 
we  think  upon  our  own.  The  fate  of  poor  Ingalls  excited  a  sad 
sentiment  among  us,  though  comparatively  strangers.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  he  deserved  all  your  consideration.  But  if  he  died 
calmly,  he  is  perhaps  well  off.  The  shows  of  resignation  at  the 
parting  hour,  are,  prima  facie,  proof  of  reconciliation  with  the 
Eternal  Sire.  —  I  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  regard  to 
Winchester.  Did  you  think  to  advise  him  to  send  me  certain  miss- 
ing sheets,  which  I  specified,  of  Count  Julian.  I  shall  make  a 
strenuous  effort  to  get  the  last  book  of  that  work  finished  before 
I  set  out,  but  should  like  to  have  the  whole  that  is  printed  that 
I  may  write  nothing  at  random.  I  am  glad  that  you  are  in  a  fair 
train  for  securing  the  money.  Publishers,  let  me  say,  have  but 
too  frequently  left  me  nothing  but  the  husks  &  crumbs  of  my 
own  cheeses.  —  I  fancy  it  will  be  a  pleasant  trip  for  all  of  us  to 
Bryant  at  Spring  Bank.  In  his  new  character  of  farmer,  he  strikes 
me  as  being  really  more  nigh  the  poetical  than  in  editorial  con- 
dition. He  shall  give  us  an  idyll  in  pastoral  at  morning,  while 
his  wife  is  at  the  churn,  and  we  will  drink  to  his  muse  &  her 
cows  at  the  same  happy  moment.  He  deserves  to  be  'on  his  own 
ground',  and  in  the  sacred  homestead  which  he  can  call  his  own, 
must  experience  (for  an  American  democrat)  the  very  proudest 
of  feelings.  I  only  wish  you  were  as  well  provided  for.  I  should 
be  really  better  pleased  to  see  you  as  farmer  Lawson  than  as 
Insuring  Broker  Lawson.  By  the  way,  my  dear  fellow,  it  was  not 


96  Dated  by  Simms'  reference  to  the  Aiken  Oration  on  July  4. 
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you  who  was  that  the  other  day  in  the  Philadelphia  riot.  It  must 
have  alarmed  you  for  your  identity  when  you  saw  James  Lawson 
reported  among  the  killed.  —  Touching  Forrest's  authorship  I  had 
heard  nothing.  The  report  was  that  the  translation  of  Soulie, 
Mysteries  of  the  Heaths,  was  made  by  Mrs.  Forrest  under  the 
nom  de  plume  of  George  Fleming.  I  shall  bring  on  with  me  my 
Texian's  drama  for  Forrest's  perusal.07  My  notion  is  that  the 
female  character  of  the  piece,  who  is  a  sort  of  Lady  Macbeth  will 
particularly  suit  Miss  Cliffton.98  I  shall  also  bring  on  with  me 
that  portion  of  my  tragedy  which  I  submitted  to  Macready.  I 
greatly  regret  that  I  left  Macready's  note  in  the  country.  I  pro- 
posed to  show  it  you.  —  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  bring  Augusta 
with  me  this  season.  She  is  absolutely  needed  just  now  to  assist 
in  housekeeping.  I  am  making  her  as  useful  as  possible.  —  I  have 
just  returned  from  a  Barbacue  in  Barnwell,  where  I  was  called 
upon  to  make  a  stump  speech.  The  election  does  not  come  on  till 
October.  I  am  not  strictly  speaking  a  Candidate.  My  reply  to  my 
neighbours,  after  several  years  of  application  was,  T  will  cheer- 
fully serve  if  elected,  but  I  will  not  canvass  the  district.  I  will  not 
descend  to  any  of  the  usual  arts  of  electioneering.'  On  this  con- 
cession they  put  me  in  nomination  &  have  since  made  me  attend 
one  or  two  large  gatherings  of  the  people.  I  delivered  an  oration 
on  the  4th  at  the  town  of  Aiken  by  appointment  of  the  town 
Council.  It  will  probably  be  printed.  Of  the  result  of  the  election 
I  know  nothing  myself,  and  almost  care  as  little.  My  friends  say 
there  is  no  doubt  of  my  election,  but  I  doubt.  In  truth,  it  would 
require  a  monstrous  local  reputation  &  very  active  &  faithful 
friends  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  my  own  exertions.  The  other 
Candidates  are  everywhere,  every  where  busy,  while  I  am  at  my 
desk,  preferring  my  friends  to  my  ambition  —  talking  to  old 
cronies  in  preference  to  seeking  new  ones.  I  will  bring  you  the 
second  Hamlet.  Seatsfield  has  talent  without  doubt,  —  but  he  is 
greatly  indebted  to  American  authors.  Present  us  all  affectionately 
to  Madame,  and  give  a  thousand  kisses  to  the  children,  to  whom 
much  love  is  sent.  To  Lady  Lyde  &  yourself,  I  need  not  say,  how 
much  I  am  &  always  have  been,  Yours  &c. 

W.  G.  S. 


97  Michael  Bonham. 

98  Miss  Josephine  Cliffton  appeared  in  Charleston  on  Feb.  3,  1845. 
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207:  To  Jamks  Lawson 

31  July  [1844]" 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  hope  to  get  off  from  Charleston  on  or  about  the  tenth  prox.  I 
am  now  busy  in  reading  the  proofs  of  an  oration  I  delivered  in 
Aiken  on  the  4th  July,  and  of  an  article  on  Mathews  in  the  forth- 
coming number  of  the  Southern  Review.100  I  have  also  some  other 
literary  labors  on  hand  which  I  hope  to  complete  before  I  leave. 
These  will  prevent  me  from  doing  any  thing  with  Count  Julian, 
until  I  get  to  Xawson  Place',  where  my  present  purpose  is  to 
write  the  conclusion,  ■ —  so,  fit  me  up  a  table  &  chair  &  see  that 
quills  &  ink  are  ready.  It  is  yet  uncertain  in  what  manner  I  shall 
go.  There  is  a  fine  ship,  the  Charleston,  to  sail  about  the  time  of 
my  readiness  &  it  is  possible  I  may  go  in  her.  On  the  other  hand 
the  almost  certain  shortness  of  the  trip  by  the  N.  C.  Rail  Road  is 
exceedingly  inviting.  It  is  doubtful  whether  madame,  my  wife, 
will  accompany  me.  There  are  several  reasons  why  she  should 
prefer  not,  and  —  apart  from  the  desire  to  see  your  family  &  that 
of  one  or  two  other  friends,  —  none  but  the  desire  to  change  the 
air  with  our  little  boy.  But  he  is  better  &  is  improving  —  and  she 
shrinks,  with  dread,  from  the  sea  —  having  a  child  at  the  breast, 
and  not  being  able  to  take  our  servant  with  us.  I  think  it  likely 
you  will  be  permitted  this  season  to  see  nobody  but  myself.  By  all 
means  get  the  backgammon  board,  and  we  will  stipulate  with 
madame  to  play  only  at  certain  periods.  I  will  bring  on  with  me 
my  Texan  drama,  and  my  Tragedy  —  what  is  written,  —  for  I 
am  more  and  more  inclined  to  the  conviction  that  I  am  to  prove 
my  fate  in  the  drama.  We  must  have  Forrest  at  our  conference, 
for  I  am  determined  if  I  can  to  make  him  my  colleague  in  glory 
— ■  to  say  nothing  of  the  selfish  desires  to  make  the  most  of  his 
prowess.  Your  hock  &  Sauterne  are  usually  so  good  that  I  don't 
wonder  Bryant  was  merry.  By  the  way,  I  thought  of  you  last 
night,  opening  a  bottle  of  Hock,  of  1825,  for  some  of  my  guests. 
My  wife  had  a  party,  but  a  few  of  us  skulked  the  Ladies'  cordials 
for  the  German  wines,  and  I  wished  for  you  in  my  heart,  to  help 
finish  a  couple  of  bottles  which  we  slew.  —  Winchester,  I  have  no 
doubt  will  be  anxious  for  the  residue  of  the  work,  and  I  will 
busy  myself  upon  it,  with  your  permission  as  soon  as  I  reach  N 

99  Dated  by  the  reference  to  Simms'  Aiken  oration. 

100  See  note  93,  July  10,  1844. 
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Y.  But  why  don't  he  print  Helen  Halsey,  —  which  is  much  the 
best?  —  What  you  say  of  the  proceeding  of  Benjamin  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Forrest  is  natural  enough  to  him.  There  can  be  no  relying 
upon  him  I  fancy.  —  What  you  say  of  your  notices  of  Clark's 
verse,101  does  not  surprise  me.  Clark  was  clever,  and  amiable  & 
all  that,  and  could  make  smooth  verses,  and  had  a  sort  of  sneak- 
ing humor  about  him,  which  sometimes  insinuated  itself,  —  but 
he  had  no  blood  —  no  genius,  no  enthusiasm,  no  character.  A 
clever  lad  enough,  but  one  who,  if  he  had  lived  a  thousand  years 
would  never  have  reached  manhood.  —  We  must  keep  our  prom- 
ise with  Bryant,  and  have  a  rouse  with  him  at  the  Wigwam.  You 
may  hint  to  Forrest  that  I  fear  he  is  no  longer  a  good  fellow  —  he 
has  become  a  precision  —  cakes  &  ale  are  abjured.  Query,  does  he 
wear  a  Methodist  cut  black  coat,  —  dons  he  a  broad  brim  white, 
after  the  fashion  of  Wm.  Penn.  Does  he  believe  in  the  39 
articles  —  Speaks  he  not  through  his  nose  even  in  Othello.  Verily, 
these  be  changes,  if  true,  —  but  I  pray  not.  He  comes  South,  passes 
my  door  by  steam,102  and  gives  me  no  excuse  for  opening  a  bottle 
of  my  old  Southside,  and  gable  hidden,  Madeira,  —  of  which  by 
the  way,  I  have  but  six  left,  for  good  friends  &  great  occasions.  — ■ 
And  now,  give  our  love,  my  wife's,  Augusta's  &  Little  Gilmore's 
to  Lady  Lyde  and  'the  bairns'  —  A  kiss  for  all,  from  one  who  is 
still  as  Ever,  faithfully  theirs  &  yours 

W.  G.  Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 

208:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Charleston  August  12.  [1844]103 
My  dear  Holmes. 

Tomorrow  I  expect  to  sail  for  New  York  where  I  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  from  you  whenever  you  feel  in  the  mood  to  ballast  me  a 
sheet.  I  would  have  written  you  before  but  I  have  been  so  mon- 
strous busy,  finishing  off  with  old  engagements  and  preparing 
for  my  journey.  So  grievous  were  these  tasks  that  they  have  done 
me  injury.  They  have  been  too  much  for  me.  I  have  overworked 

101  A  notice  of  the  Literary  Remains  of  the  Late  Willis  Gaylord  Clark  ap- 
peared in  the  Knick.,  XXIII  (May  1844),  496-498.  Another  notice  of  the  work 
(Parts  3  and  4)  was  published  in  June,  1844,  578-581. 

102  See  note  168,  Dec.  13,  1843. 

103  Dated  by  the  reference  to  the  Aiken  oration. 
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the  machine,  and  am  strenuously  counselled  to  abstain  from  pen 
&  paper  as  long  as  possible.  I  have  had  frequent  premonitions  of 
a  determination  of  blood  to  the  brain,  and  recently,  a  more  string- 
ent hint  than  ever  has  something  alarmed  me,  and  arrested  me  in 
some  tasks  that  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  perform.  They  must 
rest  for  a  more  favorable  season.  Look  to  my  letter,  therefore, 
from  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of  friendly  solicitude.  May 
you  keep  well  &  grow  fortunate  in  my  absence.  I  beg  that  you 
will  go  on  with  Michelet.  The  American  publishers  will  scarcely 
give  any  heed  to  a  proposition  which  contemplates  a  work  in 
embryo, — particularly,  indeed,  if  it  comes  from  an  author  with 
whom  they  are  not  yet  intimate.  I  am  very  sure  that  if  your  work 
were  done,  there  would  be  many  to  take  it  up.  There  is  some  dan- 
ger in  suggesting  an  unfinished  work  as  an  eligible  subject  for 
the  translator.  Frequent  instances  are  mentioned  of  our  worthy 
&  most  moral  American  publishers  grasping  at  the  suggestion 
only  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of  some  one  of  their  many 
hacks.  If,  by  a  good  translation  of  an  author  of  rank,  you  can  get 
yourself  fairly  before  the  public,  you  will  always  be  sure  of 
employment.  Go  on  therefore  with  what  you  propose,  and  report 
progress.  Meanwhile,  I  will  bring  it  up  to  Harper  &  Brothers, 
Langley  &c.  and  see  what  can  be  done.  I  wish  if  you  write  me  in 
N.  Y.  you  would  describe  the  work  in  brief — its  character,  its 
dimensions  &c.  and  whether  your  translation  will  be  accompanied 
by  original  notes  and  to  what  extent.  Also,  when  you  could  get 
it  ready.  I  see  you  have  been  furnishing  an  elaborate  paper  on 
Niebuhr  to  the  Review,104  and  a  smaller  one  on  the  Russian  novel 
of  which  you  spoke  in  your  letter.105  I  have  done  something,  but 
hurriedly  on  the  writings  of  Mathews,106  which  I  trust  will  please 
you;  and  have  just  seen  my  oration  (delivered  at  Aiken)  through 
the  press.  Copies  will  be  sent  you  —  and  Jamison,  probably  to- 
morrow. Pray  make  him  my  best  regards.  Burges  &  James  talk 
of  establishing  a  Politico  Literary  Magazine,  of  which  they  wish 
me  to  be  Editor.107  They  will  begin  in  the  fall.  We  shall  see.  If  I 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  I  shall  count  on  Jamison  &  yourself 
for  a  certainty. 


104  "Ante-Roman  Races  of  Italy,"  S.  Q.  R.,  VII  (April  1845),  261-299. 

105 -The  Heretic  of  Lajetchnikoff,"  S.  Q.  R.,  VI  (Oct.  1844),  343-352. 

i°6  This  article  was  revised  and  published  in  Views  and  Reviews,  Second 
Series,  under  the  title  of  "The  Humourous  in  American  and  British  Literature." 

i°7  The  Southern  and  Western  Magazine  and  Review  was  established  in 
January,  1845,  with  Simms  as  editor. 
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But  I  must  stop  here.  I  am  trespassing  upon  my  rules.  My  head 
has  been  bandaged  with  wet  towels  all  day.  God  bless  you. 

Yours  truly 

W  Gilmore  Simms 

P.  S.  My  last  letter  in  the  Messenger  is  horribly  full  of  errors, 
but  I  hope  the  thing  likes  you.108 

209:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  S.  C.  Augt.  12.  1844 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  send  you  above  a  draft  for  one  hundred  dollars  which  you 
will  keep  for  me.  I  enclose  also  an  order  for  the  copy  of  Georgia 
Illustrated.  These  I  send  by  mail  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  We 
have  taken  passage  to  sail  tomorrow  in  the  Ship  Charleston.  The 
wind  is  now  ahead  with  a  prospect  of  bad  weather.  My  wife, 
nurse  &  child  accompany  me.  Madame,  ma  femme  proposes  to 
visit  and  spend  some  two  or  three  weeks  in  Gt  Barrington  leaving 
me  to  the  care  of  Lady  Lawson.  She  proposes  also  to  spend  a 
week  with  Mrs.  Bryant,  &  perhaps  a  week  elsewhere.  The  rest  of 
our  time  she  will  give  to  you.  We  shall  bring  on  with  us  a  colored 
nurse,  a  very  worthy  woman,  and  shall  probably  be  absent  from 
home  until  the  first  of  October.  I  shall  have  to  drudge  it,  with 
you,  for  I  have  assigned  my  term  in  New  York  to  the  preparation 
of  Count  Julian  for  the  press,  the  fifth  Book  remaining  unwritten. 
When  you  recieve  this,  I  shall  be  on  the  seas.  I  have  for  you  the 
3  vols,  of  "Orion".  Very  hurriedly  but  very  truly,  to  wife,  chil- 
dren, &  self,  hold  me  as  Ever  faithfully  Your  friend 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

- 

210:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston,  29.  Oct.  [1844]109 
dear  Lawson 

We  got  in  yesterday  morning,  after  a  very  tolerable,  and  not 
very  unpleasant  progress.  We  had  good  weather  &  no  accidents; 


108  See  note  11,  Jan.  26,  1844. 

109  Dated  by  the  reference  to  his  return  trip  from  New  York  in  1844,  when 
Simms  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  his  small  son,  Gilmore. 
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but  our  comfort  was  greatly  qualified  by  the  increased  indisposi- 
tion of  Gilmore.  His  dysentry  alarmed  us,  and  with  a  Charleston 
physican  in  company,  we  doctored  him  so  as  to  relieve  in  some 
measure,  my  wife's  anxiety.  On  our  arrival  here,  we  called  in  the 
family  physician,  who  to  my  wife's  surprise,  though  not  to  mine, 
pronounced  the  looseness  of  his  bowels,  to  be  due  entirely  to  his 
teething.  He  is  getting  all  his  four  back  teeth.  He  is  now  better,  — 
recognized  our  home  the  moment  he  saw  it,  and  is  in  great  good 
spirits.  I  would  have  written  yesterday  but  for  cares  &  fatigue.  — 
I  am  now  on  my  way  into  the  city  with  the  view  to  seeking  out 
Mr.  Thompson.110  Mr.  Roach  left  for  the  plantation  this  morning. 
We  shall  probably  follow  him  at  the  close  of  the  week.  —  I  shall 
request  Mr.  T.  to  give  us  a  week  (or  more  if  he  can  spare  it)  at 
Woodlands,  at  any  time  within  his  convenience.  Let  me  remind 
you  to  get  the  copyrights  from  Stringer  as  soon  as  the  works  are 
published.  He  has  not  yet  drawn  up  his  engagement  about  Count 
Julian.  See  also  to  that.  Remind  Stringer  also  to  send  me  the  copy 
of  Murray's  Byron.  He  will  remember.  — - 1  have  requested  Mr. 
Roach  to  put  up  as  soon  as  he  can  get  it  ground  a  Barrel  of  Flint 
Grist  (for  Hominy)  and  when  it  is  ready,  my  wife  will  send  to 
Madame  L.  her  directions  for  cooking  &c.  To  Lady  Lyde,  and  the 
Children,  we  send  all  love,  and  affection.  Augusta  in  particular 
sends  her  acknowledgments  for  the  beautiful  knife.  She  goes  to  a 
great  Ball  tonight.  But  I  have  no  time  for  small  talk.  Am  writing 
this  at  the  desk  of  Hart  the  Bookseller,  on  my  way  down. 

God  Bless  &  keep  you  all 
Yours  truly 

W.  G.  Simms 
James  Lawson,  Esq. 

P.  S.  Don't  forget  the  Buckwheat  and  send  me  a  small  bbl  of 
Cranberries. 

211:  To  James  Lawson 

Charleston  31.  Oct.  [1844]111 
My  dear  Lawson 

This  will  be  handed  you  by  Mr.  T.  Addison  Richards,  of  whose 
merits  as  an  artist,  you  are  already  apprised.  As  a  man,  I  have 


110  James  Lawson's  cousin. 

111  Dated  by  the  fact  that  on  Jan.  15,  1845,  Simms  writes  to  Lawson  again, 
saying  that  he  presumes  Richards  has  made  his  acquaintance. 
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always  found  Mr.  R.  equally  intelligent  and  amiable,  and  I  am 
very  sure  he  will  prove  quite  a  pleasant  addition  to  your  circle  of 
acquaintance.  That  you  will  be  glad  to  welcome  him  on  his  own 
account,  I  hope,  —  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  do  so  on  mine,  I 
know.  I  commend  him  to  yr.  favor  and  attentions. 

Very  affectionately,  as  Ever 
Yours  &c. 

W.  Gilmore  Simms. 
James  Lawson  Esq. 

212:  To  The  Editor,  Southern  Literary  Messenger 

5  November  [1844]118 

To  The  Editor,  Southern  Literary  Messenger 

I  enclose  you,  Mr.  Editor,  the  original  MS.  of  an  English  travel- 
lor,  who  must  have  visited  Charleston  just  before  the  issue  was 
finally  made  up  between  the  Colonies  and  the  mother  country. 
From  internal  evidence  I  should  place  the  date  of  this  pamphlet 
somewhere  between  1772  and  1774.  It  has  been  received  from  an 
attentive  correspondent  in  London,  who  has  failed  to  send,  and 
perhaps  been  unable  to  procure,  any  information  touching  its 
authorship.  Its  value  is  rather  due  to  its  evident  honesty  of  re- 
mark than  to  any  novelty  in  its  statements.  As  it  is  our  policy  to 
collect  and  bind  together  as  many  of  these  old  documents,  relating 
to  our  country  and  its  early  history,  as  we  can  procure,  I  do  not 
scruple  to  ask  that  it  may  find  a  place  in  your  Journal.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  in  print.  To  increase  its  value,  in  some 
slight  measure,  I  have  accompanied  it  with  several  original 
notes  113  which  may  increase  the  interest  to  your  readers.  You  do 
well  to  urge  your  people  on  the  subject  of  our  Colonial  History. 
Future  times  will  groan  and  wonder  at  our  wretched  indifference, 
in  the  South,  to  all  that  concerns  the  glory  of  our  ancestors. 

Very  faithfully,  yours, 

W.  G.  S. 
Woodlands,  Nov.  5. 


112  Dated  by  the  publication  of  "South  Carolina  Just  Before  the  Revolution," 
S.  L.  M.,  XI  (March  1845),  138-143.  This  letter  was  published  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  article. 

113  Simms  edited  this  manuscript  with  fourteen  historical  notes. 
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213:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Woodlands.  Nov.  6.  [1844]114 
My  dear  Sir 

I  am  once  more  at  home,  and  about  to  resume  the  usual  tasks 
of  the  library.  I  have  my  hands  dabbling  in  sundry  projects  which 
will  keep  me  sufficiently  busy  without  regarding  the  extra  duties 
of  my  official  station :  As  a  legislator,  it  is  now  possible  that  I  shall 
be  able  to  promote  your  literary  &  professional  views,  and  if  so, 
you  may  inform  our  friend  Jamison  that  he  is  secure  of  my 
cooperation,  as  far  as  it  may  be  desirable,  in  any  project,  by  which 
your  interests  may  be  served.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Greek  Pro- 
fessorship may  be  placed  at  our — your  disposal.  —  Your  letters  on 
the  condition  of  Literature  are  spirited  and  suggestive  and  will  do 
you  much  credit.  As  yet  I  have  contented  myself  with  only  a  first 
and  cursory  reading.  I  have  been  so  much  on  the  road,  &  so  much 
in  a  whirl,  that  I  have  been  able,  for  the  last  three  months,  to  read 
nothing  understandingly.  I  shall  soon  take  them  in  'hand'  with 
the  view  to  their  analysis.  —  I  have  in  one  of  the  boxes  coming 
on  to  me  from  the  North,  a  copy  of  the  Life  of  Marion  for  your 
perusal.  Whitaker  mentioned  to  me  in  town  that  he  sent  you  one. 
If  so,  I  fear  that  this  is  the  first  edition  which  is  lamentably  full 
of  errors.115  Should  it  be  so,  you  must  not  charge  to  my  account 
whatever  may  be  fairly  ascribable  to  the  printers.  Entire  pages 
have  been  left  uncorrected  which  in  proof  were  sometimes  almost 
rewritten.  In  this  way,  it  will  sometimes  strike  you  that  words 
are  repeated,  which  a  single  dash  of  the  pen  would  relieve  of  any 
such  clumsy  faults  of  composition.  —  I  left  for  publication  in 
New  York  (already  printed)  two  slender  volumes  —  novellettes; 
—  one  called  "Helen  Halsey,116  a  Border  Story  —  the  other 
"Castle  Dismal"  &  some  chapters  of  the  latter  may  have  reached 
your  eye,  printed  anonymously  in  Pendleton  s  Magnolia.117  I  have 
half  contracted  to  prepare  a  Life  of  Sumter,  one  of  Paul  Jones, 
and  a  third  of  John  Smith,  with  a  new  edition  of  his  history  of 


114  Dated  by  the  publication  of  Holmes'  articles  entitled  "Present  Condition 
[State]  of  Letters,"  S.  L.  M.,  X  (July,  Sept.,  and  Nov.,  1844).  On  the  envelope 
Holmes  wrote:  "W.  G.  Simms  6  Nov.  1844  Reed.  & Answerd.  15 ." 

115  Apparently  the  second  edition,  dated  1845,  was  already  published  at  this 
time. 

116  See  note  48,  June  12,  1843. 

117  Castle  Dismal  appeared  in  five  installments  in  Volume  IV,  Magnolia, 
1842.  It  was  published  in  book  form  in  New  York  by  Burgess,  Stringer,  &  Co. 
in  1844,  and  was  dedicated  to  Richard  Henry  Wilde. 
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Virginia.118  The  Biography  of  Marion  promises  to  be  quite 
popular,  in  spite  of  the  wretched  plates.  The  first  edition  sold  off 
in  less  than  a  week  &  without  advertising.  Some  of  the  magazines 
and  papers  have  spoken  of  it  very  handsomely,  and  the  probability 
is  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  publications  of  the 
day.  The  new  Whig  Magazine,  by  the  way  —  edited  by  Colton  — 
'Tecumseh'  Colton  119 —  strange  to  say,  reviews  it  in  very  compli- 
mentary style.120  But  enough  of  egotism  for  one  sitting.  Shall  we 
not  see  you.  Persuade  Jamison  to  drive  you  over,  and  we'll  crack 
a  bottle  together  &  talk  holiday  nonsense. 

Yours  truly 

W  G  Simms 
G.  F.  Holmes,  Esq. 

214:  To  James  Lawson 

[c.  November  15,  1844] 121 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  wrote  you  from  Charleston,  very  hurriedly  as  I  was  com- 
pletely overcome,  overworked  by  the  exigencies  of  a  second 
remove.  The  buying,  the  preparation,  the  packing  up  for  the 
country,  occupied  all  my  time  for  the  week  that  we  remained  in 
town  after  my  arrival  from  the  North.  I  did  make  out  to  call  on 
Thompson,  and  he  came  up  the  same  night  and  spent  an  hour 
with  us.  On  the  Sunday  following  he  dined  with  us  &  Allen  & 
wife  calling  in  the  afternoon,  we  three,  Allen,  Thompson  and 
myself  took  a  ramble  in  the  suburbs.  On  the  day  following  we 
left  town  for  the  country,  where  a  similar  scene  of  preparation  & 
work  followed — we  had  everything  to  put  to  rights.  Books  to 


118  Of  the  three,  only  The  Life  of  Captain  John  Smith  appeared. 

119  George  H.  Colton  (1818-1847),  author  of  Tecumseh,  or  the  West  Thirty 
Years  Since,  was  editor  of  the  American  [Whig]  Review  from  1845  until  his 
death. 

120  American  [Whig]  Review,  I  (Jan.  1845),  104-108.  This  first  number  of 
the  periodical  was  issued  in  October,  1844,  though  it  bears  the  date  of  January, 
1845. 

121  This  letter  is  postmarked  Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  1,  and  bears  the  frank 
of  I.  E.  Holmes,  M.  C.  It  is  dated  c.  Nov.  15,  1844,  because  in  the  letter  to 
Lawson  of  Nov.  19  Simms  writes :  "I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  a  copious 
Letter,  and  in  order  to  save  your  sixpences,  covered  the  letter,  with  another 
for  Duyckinck,  to  Holmes  in  Washington.  The  next  day  he  returned  to  Charles- 
ton,— so  it  may  be  some  days  before  you  get  the  thing."  See  also  the  letters  to 
Duyckinck  dated  c.  Nov.  15  and  Nov.  18,  1844. 
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arrange  &  dust — boxes  to  unpack  &c. — so  much  that  I  have 
scarcely  yet  got  in  trim  for  literary  labor.  Add  to  this,  my  new 
official  dignity  is  already  burdensome.  I  have  a  large  correspond- 
ence opened  upon  me  from  persons  seeking  office.  I  am  suddenly 
possessed  of  patronage,  which,  if  it  adds  something  to  my  dignity, 
adds  quite  as  much  to  my  postage.  I  have  however  made  a 
commencement  in  literature.  I  have  written  a  chapter  of  a  Life 
of  Captain  Smith,122  and  some  20  pages  of  a  paper  reviewing 
Home's  Spirit  of  the  age.  Beyond  this,  and  some  preparatory 
reading,  I  have  scarce  done  anything,  though  teeming  with 
numerous  conceptions  which  may  shortly  have  an  utterance  in  a 
new  magazine  of  my  own!  What  think  you  of  such  a  project?  It 
is  on  the  tapis.  The  publishers  of  the  Magnolia  are  about  to  buy 
out  the  Orion,  and  they  have  made  me  an  offer  to  give  me  half 
the  profits  of  a  new  periodical,  which  I  am  to  get  up  in  a  new 
style  and  spirit.  They  propose  to  call  it  "Simms's  Southern 
Monthly,"  but  I  kick  somewhat  at  the  title.  Things  are  not  closed 
yet,  but  I  am  not  unwilling  to  try  the  experiment.  As  my  returns 
are  in  great  part  to  be  derived  from  the  Subscription  List,  so  it 
is  denied  that  we  shall  pay  Contributors, — unless,  &  untill  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  so  from  the  proceeds  of  the  work  itself.  Unless,  there- 
fore, I  can  enlist  a  few  friends  like  Duyckinck  and  Mathews  &c, 
in  your  quarter,  and  Meek,  and  certain  others  in  the  South,  the 
brunt  will  chiefly  fall  upon  myself.  I  shall  not  shrink  from  it,  and 
hope  to  make  the  magazine  a  first  rate  one — if  I  undertake  it.  I 
have  matter  enough  on  hand  for  the  first  number  which  will  be 
issued  in  January.  But  more  of  this  anon.  I  see  that  Castle  Dismal 
is  issued,  and  I  perceive  that  I  am  indebted  to  Duyckinck  for  a 
very  kind  &  complimentary  notice  in  the  'News.'123  I  have  not  yet 
seen  the  story  itself.  I  am  sorry  that  Burgess  &  Stringer  put  forth 
this  story  first,  for  I  think  'Helen  Halsey'  much  the  best,  and 
they  promised  otherwise.  But  I  suppose  the  difference  is  scarcely 
material.  I  perceive,  also,  that  Duyckinck  notices  the  Southern 
Quarterly  in  very  fine  spirit,  and  commends,  though  with  some 
qualifications,  the  paper  on  Mathews.  I  do  not  know,  indeed,  but 
that  he  is  right  in  thinking  me  a  little  too  general  in  my  notion 
of  what  constitutes  humor,  and  I  will  re-think  the  matter.  I  am 


122  The  Life  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The  Founder  of  Virginia.  New  York: 
Geo.  F.  Cooledge  &  Brothers,  n.  d.  Though  copyrighted  1846,  the  biography 
was  not  published  until  1847. 

123  See  letter  of  same  date  in  reference  to  Duyckinck's  notices  of  Simms' 
work. 
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very  sure,  however,  that  Mathews  will  be  helped  even  by  the 
censure  contained  in  that  article.  I  presume  that  B  &  S  are  going 
on  with  Count  Julian.  I  wish  you  would  learn  from  them  whether 
Winchester  is  more  tractable.  If  they  could  get  from  him  the 
portions  already  written  they  would  save  me  a  labor  which  I 
shall  approach  with  great  reluctance.  If  it  is  to  be  done,  let  me 
know,  and  I  will  set  my  teeth  for  it  &  go  ahead.  In  the  meantime 
try  and  negotiate  the  volume  of  Tales  with  them  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  two  former.  I  trust  you  are  in  possession  of  the 
Copyrights  of  all.  I  wish  you  to  instruct  B.  &  S.  to  deposit  the 
title  page  of  Julian  &  take  out  copyright  for  it  at  once  in  my  name. 
If  you  should  need  legal  help  in  any  matter  with  Winchester,  I 
presume  you  would  look  to  Sedgwick  as  your  Lawyer.124  But  use 
your  discretion.  If  B  &  S.  will  go  on  with  the  Tales,  you  may  tell 
them  that  you  will  follow  it  up  with  another  entitled  "the 
Wigwam  and  the  Cabin."  I  suppose  you  are  all  in  the  Seventh 
Heaven  at  our  political  victory.  One  can  scarce  believe  it; — but 
my  faith  was  in  Clay's  destiny.  He  seems  to  have  been  fated, — 
never  to  succeed. — Gilmore  is  cutting  all  his  back  teeth  and  suffers 
very  much.  He  gives  us  frequent  sleepless  nights.  He  also  has  a 
bad  cold  &  cough.  His  mother  and  Augusta  send  their  love  to 
Madame,  yourself  and  the  children.  We  look  for  you  this  winter. 
There  is  a  camp  of  thirty  hunters  within  two  miles  of  us.  I  was 
to  have  spent  last  night  with  them,  but  was  disappointed.  Next 
week  when  we  send  to  mill,  we  shall  send  a  barrel  of  corn  to  be 
ground  on  your  account  for  hominy.  May  it  be  to  you  of  more 
benefit,  &  in  the  same  way,  than  Ponce  de  Leon's  fountain  of 
youth.  Present  me  to  all  friends — to  Bryant,  Forrest,  Duyckinck, 
Mathews  &c.  not  forgetting  your  friend  Headley.  A  kiss  for 
Madame  and  the  'bairns'. 

Yours  Ever 

W.  G.  Simms 

P.  S.  I  enclose  you  a  Letter  for  Sherwood  125  which  you  will  please 
send  him. — Do  not  forget  our  buckwheat.  Do  you  hear  anything 
of  Godey  and  the  Picture.  —  Is  it  finished  &  how  does  it  strike 
you.  God  bless  vou. 

W.  G.  S. 

124  Theodore  Sedgwick  (1811-1859),  lawyer,  diplomat,  and  author. 

125  See  note  15,  June  26,  1837. 
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215:  To  Evert  Augustus  Duyckinck 

[c.  Nov.  15,  1844]126 
My  dear  Duyckinck 

I  am  just  in  reciept  of  the  "News"  containing  your  very  kind 
notice  of  " Castle  Dismal"  for  which  you  have  my  hearty  acknowl- 
edgements. The  indulgent  consideration  which  you  give,  and  the 
warm  commendation  which  you  bestow,  upon  my  performance 
and  qualifications,  are  quite  too  flattering  to  self-esteem,  to  leave 
me  insensible  to  him  who  speaks.  I  shall  delight  in  any  opportunity 
to  do  justice  to  your  own  claims,  which  I  have  ever  been  pleased 
to  acknowledge.  —  Your  remarks  upon  the  Southern  Quarterly 
are  equally  well  toned  &  timed.  I  think  they  must  do  good.  They 
are  sound  and  thoughtful,  and  you  have  correctly  discriminated 
in  one  or  two  respects  over  which  the  Northern  Critic  is  apt 
to  pass  without  any  distinctions.  The  truth  is  (if  the  truth  were 
known)  all  your  affinities  in  New  York  are  with  the  South 
rather  than  New  England.  You  have  not  their  frigidity,  lack 
their  peculiar  &  hard  featured  training,  own  none  of  their  selfish- 
ness, are  less  homogeneous,  and  have  ten  times  their  imagination. 
—  I  felt  sure  that  in  some  leading  respects  we  could  not  materially 
disagree  about  our  friend  Mathews.  I  do  not  know  anybody 
who  esteems  his  natural  endowments  more  highly  than  I  do.  His 
independence  of  mood  is  of  vast  importance  in  the  infancy  of  a 
Literature  which  has  been  always  so  shamefully  servile  as  ours,  — 
and  would  he  get  rid  of  some  of  his  perversenesses,  and  conform 
(in  his  exterior  simply)  to  the  fashions  which  prevail  among  men, 
he  would  certainly  succeed  in  the  acquisition  of  a  richer  repu- 
tation than  could  ever  have  followed  his  labors  in  his  present 
guises.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  kind  &  quality  of  humour 
which  leads  to  tears,  —  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  mentioned  in 
the  article,  for  it  was  very  hurriedly  prepared,  —  that  one  secret 
of  our  author's  failure,  was  a  certain  want  of  tenderness  —  an 
inflexibility  —  a  sternness,  —  which  made  him  prefer  the  harsher 
aspects  of  a  subject  to  others  which  were  more  insinuating.  But 
the  idea  was  strongly  in  my  mind,  and  furnished  one  of  my  reasons 
for  urging  upon  him  the  use  of  the  statuesque  as  much  as  possible, 
in  the  choice  of  his  materials.  I  am  in  hopes  that  my  article  will 


126  Dated  by  Simms'  reference  to  Duyckinck's  notice  of  Castle  Dismal,  pub- 
lished in  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  News,  I  (Nov.  9,  1844),  1,  and  by  the  contents  of 
Simms'  letter  to  Lawson  of  c.  Nov.  15,  1844. 
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do  him  good.  If  I  have  freely  spoken  of  his  faults,  I  have  also 
most  freely  and  highly  commended.  If  I  have  quarrelled  with 
much  that  he  has  done,  I  have  shown,  I  think,  what  he  can 
do.  I  have  not  been  a  flatterer,  but  I  have  been  a  friend.  I  trust 
that  his  next  book  will  enable  me  to  show  this  more  decidedly 
than  ever,  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  highly  probable  that  I  am  shortly 
to  have  a  magazine  of  my  own.  The  publishers  of  the  Magnolia 
and  'Orion' 127  have  made  me  overtures  for  such  a  work  to  supply 
the  place  of  these.  My  pay  is  in  great  part  to  be  derived  from  the 
profits  of  the  work,  which,  until  then,  will  not  be  able  to  pay  con- 
tributors. These,  however,  I  hope  to  find  among  personal  friends 
who  will  make  the  same  sacrifice  that  I  do,  in  consideration  of 
the  same  objects  that  I  have  in  view.  It  is  proposed  to  issue  the 
first  number  of  this  work  in  January.  Touching  its  plan,  form, 
number  of  pages,  I  know  nothing  for  I  have  not  yet  closed  with 
the  proposition,  but  it  will  be  got  up  handsomely  and  of  good 
size  or  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Lawson,  to  whom  I  have 
written  this  day,  will  probably  find  something  more  to  tell  you 
of  the  scheme  from  his  letter.  I  am  very  busy  on  an  article  for  the 
Review,  devoted  to  Mr.  Home's  Spirit  of  the  Age.  The  paper 
will  be  a  long  one,128  which  I  shall  scarcely  finish  before  going 
to  Columbia.  —  I  cover  this  to  Holmes  129  for  a  frank  —  but  for 
this,  I  should  not  bore  you  with  this  dull  scrawl.  Regards  to 
Mathews  &  Headley. 

Yours  &c 

W  Gilmore  Simms. 

216:  To  Evert  Augustus  Duyckinck 

Woodlands,  Novr  18.  [1844]130 
My  dear  Duyckinck 

I  wrote  you  &  Lawson  &  a  few  others  a  batch  of  letters  a  few 
days  ago,  under  cover  to  Holmes  at  Washington,  seeking  his 

127  Burges  and  James,  Charleston. 

128  Simms'  review  of  A  New  Spirit  of  the  Age  occupied  thirty-eight  pages. 

129  Isaac  E.  Holmes  (1796-1869)  of  Charleston,  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  1838  until  1850.  An  admirer  of  Calhoun,  Holmes  was  an  adherent  of  the 
extreme  Southern  group.  He,  with  Robert  j.  Turnbull,  wrote  a  volume  of 
political  essays,  under  the  pseudonym,  "Caroliniensis."  It  was  to  Holmes  that 
Simms  addressed  his  letters  on  international  copyright. 

130  Dated  by  Simms'  announcement  that  he  is  to  edit  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern Magazine  and  Review. 
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frank.  The  day  after  they  were  sent  he  returned  to  Charleston, 
and  the  packet  will  lie  in  Washington  (I  suppose)  till  he  goes 
back.  Let  me  give  you  its  contents  in  brief.  I  have  contracted  to 
conduct  a  Magazine  in  Charleston  'Simms's  Southern  Monthly' — 
my  hopes  of  profit  to  follow  its  success.  In  other  words,  I  am  a 
share  holder  without  the  risks.  The  first  number  appears  in  Janu- 
ary, —  and  at  present  the  work  cannot  pay!  I  will  not  ask  you  131 
&  Mathews  to  write  for  it  under  these  circumstances,  or  Headley,132 
or  any  other  good  fellow,  but  I  will  say  that  if  it  should  ever  be 
able,  in  my  hands,  it  shall  pay.  Meanwhile,  it  will,  in  some  measure 
afford  us  the  organ  we  desire.  Until  you  can  get  your  press  in  N. 
Y.  you  must  be  content  with  a  wing  of  it  in  Charleston.  I  shall  do 
very  little  I  suspect,  for  the  first  number,  and  some  Balaam  will 
probably  be  used.  In  a  week  I  set  out  for  Columbia,  and  meantime 
have  a  long  paper  in  preparation  for  the  Southern  Review.133  If 
you  are  in  a  generous  mood,  and  have  some  quaint  old,  or  some 
queer  new  one,  which  would  provoke  your  tastes  &  fancies,  it 
would  be  a  charity  to  the  hopeful  but  naked  bantling,  to  do  some- 
thing for  it.  —  You  will  see  what  I  say  in  the  previous  letter 
(when  you  get  it)  touching  your  very  kind  notices  of  myself  & 
the  South.  Review,  in  the  'News'  —  for  which  you  have  my  salam. 
I  have  dealt  frankly  with  Mathews,134  but  I  have  recognized  his 
claims  in  some  very  high  respects,  which  must  reconcile  him  to  my 
censure.  He  will  be  the  better  for  it.  I  am  sure,  that  treated 
honestly,  he  can  stand  the  criticism.  — 

If  you  can  spare  your  copy  of  Kippis,135  and  are  willing  to  look 
to  Bartlett  and  Welford  for  another  copy  at  fifteen  dollars,  send 
me  yours,  and  I  will  respond  with  the  needful  in  due  season. 

Present  me  kindly  to  all  friends  —  to  Mathews  in  particular 
and  Headley.  Tell  Colton  to  send  his  Magazine  to  "Simms' 
Southern  Monthly,136  Charleston,"  &  the  latter  shall  be  sent  him. 


131  Duyckinck  contributed  a  series  of  articles,  "Times'  Wallet."  The  first  of 
this  series  appeared  in  the  first  number  of  S.  and  W.,  I   (Jan.  1845),  61-66. 

132  Headley  responded  to  Simms'  plea  with  an  article,  "An  Incident  of  Water- 
loo," S.  and  W.,  I  (Jan.  1845),  55-60.  See  introductory  sketch  of  Joel  Tyler 
Headley. 

133  "Spirit  of  the  Age,"  S.  Q.  R.,  VII  (April  1845),  312-349. 

134  See  note  93,  July  10,  1844. 

135  Andrew  Kippis  (1725-1795),  author  of  Life  and  Voyages  of  Captain 
James  Cook. 

136  Although  the  official  title  of  the  magazine  was  The  Southern  and  Western 
Magazine  and  Review,  stationery  was  printed  with  the  heading,  Simms' s  South- 
ern Monthly.  The  periodical  was  popularly  known  as  Simms  s  Magazine. 
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Will  you  say  to  Mr.  Saunders  m  that  a  packet  which  I  expected 
&  which  he  told  me  he  had  recieved  from  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
has  not  reached  me  —  was  not  in  my  box.  Remind  him  also  to  get 
from  the  binder  the  volume  of  my  romances  which  I  sent  for 
binding.  There !  I  have  given  you  commissions  enow  for  one  spell. 
Come  and  see  me  at  Woodlands,  when  you  have  executed  them, 
and  I  will  thank  you. 

I  need  not  congratulate  you  on  our  great  political  triumph.  It  is 
a  triumph  to  be  felt  not  talked  of.  And  now  for  its  fruits.  Shall 
we  see  them  ?  Nous  v  err  oris. 

Present  me  respectfully  at  home,  &  believe  me  very  faithfully 

Yr  friend  &c 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
E.  A.  Duyckinck,  Esq. 

217:  To  George  Frederick  HoivMEs 

Woodlands,  Nov.  18.  [1844]138 
My  dear  Holmes 

I  am  just  in  receipt,  not  only  of  your  joint  letter  of  self  &  Jami- 
son, but  one  from  the  latter,  supplying  some  omissions  of  yours 
and  giving  a  few  pregnant  hints.  One  of  which  promises  some 
day  to  put  you  among  the  Benedickians.139  Corn  and  cattle  he  inti- 
mates is  beginning  to  be  your  care  quite  as  much  as  criticism.  Get 
a  good  girl  while  you  are  about  it,  and  then,  —  twere  well  if  twere 
done  quickly.140  —  But  another  matter.  I  am  to  edit  a  magazine 
in  Charleston  for  Burges  &  James.  My  profits  are  chiefly  to  come 
out  of  its  profits.  In  short,  I  am  to  be  something  of  a  proprietor; 
and  as  the  first  number  is  to  be  issued  on  the  first  of  January,  and 
as  I  am  over  head  and  ears  in  business  to  be  got  out  of  the  way, 
not  to  speak  of  Legislation,  I  am  anxious  that  you  should  give 

137  Frederick  Saunders  (1807-1902),  a  native  of  England,  came  to  America 
in  1837  to  launch  a  movement  for  international  copyright.  He  remained  in 
America  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Bryant's  Evening  Post.  He  published 
many  volumes  of  essays  which  had  a  wide  sale.  He  became  assistant  librarian 
of  the  Astor  Library,  and  worked  successfully  toward  the  consolidation  of 
several  trusts  to  form  the  New  York  Public  Library. 

138  Dated  by  the  announcement  that  Simms  was  planning  to  edit  the  South- 
ern and  Western  Magazine  and  Review. 

139  "Here  you  may  see  Benedick  the  married  man."  Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing, Act  I,  Sc.  1. 

140  Macbeth,  Act  I,  Sc.  7. 
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me  all  the  assistance  you  can.  Can't  you  prepare  me  a  couple  of 
strong  articles,  —  of  7  or  8  pages  —  5  or  6  each,  will  answer,  — 
the  pages  being  those  of  the  Democratic  Review.  If  one  of  these 
could  be  furnished  me,  as  I  pass  Orangeburg  next  Sunday  on  my 
way  to  Columbia,  and  if  I  could  see  you  then,  I  should  be  gratified. 
If  you  will  let  me  know  that  you  will  be  at  the  Depot  when  the 
Cars  stop,  I  would  bring  with  me  one  or  two  books  such  as  you 
would  like  to  review  hereafter.  Meanwhile,  a  bold,  spirited  paper, 
choosing  your  favorite  subjects,  —  not  cumbered  with  learning, 
only  freshened  by  it  —  would  be  very  desirable  to  go  on  with.141 
We  can  only  promise  you  a  trifle  each  month  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion, until  the  issue  is  seen.  —  May  I  depend  on  you? —  I  have 
bought  some  rare  books  this  summer  —  something  to  please  a 
Grecian.  You  must  certainly  come  over  &  see  me  at  Christmas, 
unless  more  attractive  metal  woos  you  elsewhere.  But,  after  that, 
as  soon  as  possible.  —  Go  on  with  the  Marion  you  have.  The 
second  edition  only  corrects  errors,  and  an  occasional  repetition 
of  words,  which  your  own  sagacity  will  point  out.  There  are  no 
substantial  alterations  of  fact  or  matter,  and  in  your  review,  you 
need  not  show  yourself  more  learned  in  our  local  history  than  the 
Memoir.  —  I  am  now  writing  a  long  paper  which  I  began  for 
Whitaker  before  I  consented  to  conduct  the  Magazine.  It  is  a 
review  of  Home's  Spirit  of  the  Age,142  of  himself  and  of  several 
of  the  writers  whom  he  discusses.  I  am  just  noticing  and  praising 
his  'Orion'  143  which  is  before  me.  I  must  now  hurry  through 
with  the  article,  but  it  will  still  be  a  long  one.  —  We  can  make  the 
Magazine,  if  we  try,  one  of  the  best  of  the  day.  My  chief  present 
misfortune  is  want  of  time.  I  was  never  so  pressed,  so  hurried. 
But  a  truce.  Home  waits 

Yours  truly 

W  G  Simms 

P.  S.  My  chief  motive  for  consenting  to  this  editorship  is  based 
upon  our  previous  conversations,  &  the  mutual  desire  we  enter- 
tained to  establish  a  manly  &  proper  organ  of  literature  & 
criticism  in  the  South. 

W.  G.  S. 


141  No  article  in  the  Southern  and  Western  by  Holmes  can  be  identified. 

142  See  note  133,  Nov.  18,  1844. 

143  Orion:  An  Epic  Poem,  in  Three  Books.  London:  J.  Miller,  1843. 
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218:  To  James  Lawson 

Woodlands  Nov.  19  [1844]144 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  ago  a  copious  Letter,  and  in  order 
to  save  your  sixpences,  covered  the  letter,  with  another  for  Duyck- 
inck,  to  Holmes  at  Washington.  The  next  day  he  returned  to 
Charleston,  —  so  it  may  be  some  days  before  you  get  the  thing. 
Yours  of  the  12th  has  just  reached  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I 
am  truly  glad  that  Castle  Dismal  pleases  you  &  the  public.  I  hope 
Helen  Halsey  will  do  better.  I  wish  you  would  pen  a  note  to 
Stringer  &  ask  if  he  has  sent  me  any  copies.  If  not,  tell  him  I  ex- 
pect him  to  send  me  some  20  of  each.  Let  him  address  them  to  the 
"care  of  S.  Hart,  Sen.  Bookseller,  Charleston."  I  fancy,  with  the 
success  of  this  volume,  he  will  not  be  unwilling,  at  once  to  grapple 
with  the  small  vol.  of  Tales  which  I  left  with  you ;  and  you  may 
confer  with  him  anent  a  new  edition  of  "Richard  Hurdis"  —  giv- 
ing him  an  edition  of  five  thousand  copies,  for  the  plates  and  one 
Hundred  dollars  cash.  The  work  to  be  in  2  vols  12  mo.  at  50/100. 
But  at  all  events  communicate  about  the  vol.  of  Tales,145  &  the 
copies  of  Castle  Dismal  &  Helen  Halsey  for  me,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Do  you  hear  any  thing  of  Winchester,  &  is  there  no 
possibility  of  getting  that  M.  S.  from  him.  Tell  Stringer  that 
he  should  advertise  better.  Has  he  sent  copies  to  the  Editors  ?  In 
Charleston,  one  publisher  had  copies  2  weeks  before  any  other. 
Now  that  the  Election  is  over,  he  might  issue  a  new  edition  of 
C.  D.  and  make  a  fuss  about  it. —  I  sympathize  with  Mathews, 
but  have  heard  nothing  either  from  him  or  Duyckinck.  The  latter 
I  percieve  has  spoken  kindly  of  C.  D.  and  of  my  paper  on  Mathews 
in  the  Review.  I  wonder  that  Godey  has  not  written  about  the 
picture.  In  my  last  letter  (via  Holmes)  I  gave  you  the  news  of 
my  having  consented  to  conduct  a  new  Charleston  Magazine,  after 
the  fashion  cf  the  Democratic,  to  be  called  the  Southern  Monthly 
&c.  It  is  to  be  out  on  the  1st.  January,  &  I  have  not  yet  prepared 
a  page  of  it.  I  am  just  finishing  off  a  paper  for  the  Southern 
Quarterly,  &  another  for  the  Messenger,146  and  really  feel  be- 

144  Dated  by  reference  to  letter  forwarded  through  Isaac  Holmes.  See  letter 
to  Lawson  dated  c.   Nov.   15,   1844. 

145  The  Wigwam  and  the  Cabin.  Two  series.  New  York :  Wiley  and  Put- 
nam, 1845.  Dedicated  to  Nash  Roach. 

146  The  S.  L.  M.,  XI  (Mar.  1845),  138-143,  carried  the  article  "The  Two 
Carolinas,"  signed  W.  G.  S.  Woodlands,  Nov.  5. 
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wildered, —  for,  on  Saturday  next  I  proceed  to  take  my  seat  in 
Columbia,  where  I  shall  remain  some  four  weeks.  I  wish  you 
would  urge  Duyckinck,  Headley  &  Mathews,  to  send  me  some 
few  prose  papers  —  something  from  the  former  about  the  Eliz- 
abethan Period  —  from  the  next  about  the  Sicilian  or  Italian 
women, —  from  the  last  about  the  Elgin  Marbles  (or  the  Literary 
Movements  of  New  York  &  the  neighbouring  cities,  in  the  form 
of  a  letter.)  Seriously,  the  work  presses  heavily  upon  me.  But 
for  the  confounded  Legislature  there  would  be  no  trouble.  I 
know  not  what  will  come  of  it.  Can't  you  persuade  McCracken 147 
to  something  of  the  sort.  Of  course  pay  is  not  —  not  for  the 
present  at  least.  But  the  work  shall  pay,  —  as  soon  as  —  viz  it 
can!  Get  Forrest  to  promise  me  his  correspondence  from  Europe 
and  let  him  be  as  copious  as  he  pleases  on  the  subject  of  The- 
atricals. Present  me  to  Mrs.  F.  and  say  how  happy  I  should  be 
to  receive  her  communications  touching  Society,  the  arts  and  gen- 
eral Literature.  To  Miss  Sinclair,148  my  sincere  wish  that  she  may 
enjoy  the  tour  according  to  her  desire.  I  presume  she  goes.  My 
wife  sends  herself  in  love  to  yours,  &  Augusta  &  Gilmore  deliver 
themselves  to  your  four!  Mr.  Roach  begs  to  be  remembered  & 
to  say  how  happy  he  should  be,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  us,  to  have 
you  at  Woodlands.  We  were  sorry  that  Thomson  could  not  come, 
but  I  could  readily  understand  &  respect  his  plea  of  business. 
We  should  have  done  our  best  to  make  his  time  pleasant  at 
Woodlands.  The  day  after  we  came  up,  we  dined  on  the  fattest 
haunch  of  venison  you  ever  saw,  killed  on  the  plantation.  Would 
you  were  here,  you  villain.  But  God  bless  &  keep  you  wherever 
you  are.  I  rejoice  at  your  prospects  in  business  and  at  your  Aver- 
ages. May  you  realize  all  your  hopes.  A  kiss  to  Madame,  with 
your  permission,  to  Christina,  Mary,  Kate  &  master  Lawson. 

Yours  Ever  &  truly 

W.  G.  S. 

I  find  that  I  bore  away  from  your  house  your  ivory  bone  cutter. 
It  lay  unperceived  within  the  leaves  of  my  portfolio.  Look  in  your 
inkstand  box,  if  I  left  in  it  my  small  seal  —  a  harp  —  with  the 
motto  "Je  reponde  a  que  me  touche" —  If  not  there  I  have  lost  it, 


147  J.  L.  H.  McCracken.  a  wealthy  business  man  of  New  York,  was  a  con- 
tributor to  Knickerbocker,  American  Monthly,  and  Yankee  Doodle. 

148  Sister  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Forrest. 
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which,  as  an  old  favorite,  I  should  greatly  regret.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  soon.  I  shall  write  you  from  Columbia  to  which  your  next 
letter  may  be  addressed.  Beg  Langley  to  send  the  Weekly  News 
to  me  at  Columbia  until  the  12th  Deer. 


219 :  To  Ghorgk  Frederick  Holmes 

Columbia.  S.  C.  Nov.  25.   [1844]149 
My  dear  Holmes. 

I  have  just  given  a  sufficient  glance  at  your  essay  to  perceive 
that  it  is  written  with  your  usual  spirit.  Let  me  commend  to 
you  an  excellent  subject  for  your  pen,  the  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome 
by  Macaulay.  You  can  analyze  them  by  two  processes  —  as  poems, 
intrinsically,  and  as  poems  illustrative  of  the  classic  antique.  This 
should  lead  you  into  a  pleasant  inquiry  into  the  capacities  of  the 
Roman  people  for  classic  art.  Their  deficiency  in  this  respect,  is, 
I  suppose,  beyond  question.  That  they  were  slavish  imitators  of 
the  Greek  is,  I  think,  very  certain.  What  they  had  in  marble 
was  either  Greek  or  Tuscan.  Your  Etrurian  inquiries  may  help 
you  here  in  a  very  felicitious  manner.150  The  pillar  of  Trajan  itself 
is  Tuscan.  The  poetry  of  the  Romans  never  seems  to  have  had 
any  of  the  character  of  their  arms.  They  were,  in  short,  a  race 
of  warriors,  and,  ceasing  to  be  so,  were  nothing.  I  fancy  the 
Italian  of  an  after  day,  owed  himself  to  any  other  people,  quite 
as  much  as  to  the  ancient  Roman.  But  this  is  scrawled  at  12  P.  M. 
after  a  tedious  day  of  organization.151  I  am  drowsy  and  should 
not  make  you  so.  I  counsel  you  to  the  consideration  of  poetry, 
as  it  assimilates  (even  what  is  martial)  so  happily  with  love! 152 

Yours  truly 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 

Tuscan  Art  would  be  a  good  subject.  The  Roman  Drama  another. 
The  Gladiatorial  Combat  a  third.  Cato  at  home  —  domestic  picture 
—  picturesque. 


149  Dated  by  the  appearance  of  G.  F.  Holmes'  article,  "Rome  and  the 
Romans,"  S.  Q.  R.f  VI  (Oct.  1844),  269-306.  We  have  not  located  the  original 
of  this  letter.  Our  text  is  from  the  copy  made  by  Holmes  for  his  Letter  Book 
(MS.  in  the  Duke  University  Library). 

150  G.  F.  Holmes  reviewed  The  History  of  Btruria  by  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Gray,  S.  Q.  R.,  VII   (Jan.  1845),  211-219. 

151  Simms  was  attending  his  first  session  of  state  legislature. 

152  G.  F.  Holmes  had  recently  announced  his  engagement. 
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220:  To  James  Lawson 

[November  27,  1844] 153 

dear  Lawson  —  As  I  take  for  granted  that  you  will  be  eager  to 
see  signs  of  magazine  progress  from  our  quarter,  I  send  you 
the  within  154  giving  it  one  half  of  the  sheet  that  I  ordinarily  fill 
for  you.  I  am  now  at  Head  Quarters,  beginning  the  duties  with 
the  drudgery  of  legislation.  We  have  begun  a  little  stormily.  Our 
Governor's  Message,  a  copy  of  which  I  send  you,  is  fiery  &  well 
written.155  A  debate  has  already  begun  upon  its  reference.  Our 
house  is  rather  pacific  —  so  far  —  what  will  be  the  issue  of  a 
few  stormy  speeches  is  another  question.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
I  shall  speak.  As  a  prudent  man  and  a  young  beginner,  I  shall 

15:!  Dated  by  Simms'  reference  to  assuming  his  seat  in  the  state  legislature. 
'«*  SIMMS'S  SOUTHERN  MONTHLY  MAGAZINE 

The  subscriber  proposes  to  issue  a  Magazine,  with  the  above  title,  on  the 
first  of  January  ensuing.  It  will  be  devoted  to  Literature  and  Art.  A  department 
will  be  assigned  to  Politics,  and  a  manly  expression  of  sentiment  on  leading 
questions,  will  aim  to  influence  the  opinions  of  the  country.  Criticism  of  an  in- 
dulgent but  wholesome  kind,  will  be  employed,  on  independent  principles,  at 
once  for  the  promotion  and  the  improvement  of  American  letters.  The  work 
will  be  published  by  Messrs.  Burges  &  James,  No.  6  Broad-street,  Charleston, 
who  will  attend  to  all  the  business  departments.  All  communications  must  be 
made  to  them,  or  through  them,  to  the  Editor 

W.  Giemore  Simms. 
Woodlands,  Dec.  1,  1844. 

Burges  &  James  invite  subscribers  to  the  "Southern  Monthly  Magazine." 
The  work  will  contain  at  least  72  pages  monthly,  making  a  volume  of  from 
432  to  456  pages,  semi-annually,  and  will  be  furnished  at  the  rate  of  $3  per 
annum,  payable  in  every  case  in  advance.  Subscribers  have  the  privilege  of 
making  their  payments  half-yearly,  if  they  desire  it. 
Subscribers    Names  Residence  No.   of  copies 

155  A  large  portion  of  Hammond's  message  was  devoted  to  an  attack  on  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina.  Hammond's  hostility  to  the  Bank  was  of 
long  standing,  although  he  had  served  as  a  director  of  the  Columbia  branch  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  election  as  governor.  In  his  message,  he  asked :  "Does 
not  a  just  regard  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  community  require  that  ef- 
ficient measures  should  be  taken  to  remove  from  it,  at  the  earliest  possible 
period,  an  engine  so  destructive,  which  fraud,  accident,  or  oversight,  might  at 
any  moment  put  in  fatal  operation?"  On  the  question  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  Hammond  attributed  the  failure  of  a  resolution  to  the  deadly  animosity 
of  a  portion  of  the  Union  to  domestic  slavery.  "Seeing,"  he  said,  "as  we  of  the 
South  do,  the  naked  impossibility  of  emancipation  without  the  extermination  of 
one  race  or  the  other,  through  crimes  and  horrors  too  shocking  to  be  men- 
tioned— leaving  a  devasted  land  covered  with  ashes,  tears,  and  blood, — I  cannot 
doubt  that  you  would  be  justified  by  God  and  future  generations,  in  adopting 
any  measures,  however  startling  they  may  appear,  that  will  place  your  rights 
and  property  exclusively  under  your  own  control,  and  enable  you  to  repel  all 
interference  with  them,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume.  .  .  ."  Simms,  report- 
ing from  the  Joint  Committee  for  Publication  of  Proceedings  made  the  following 
resolution,  "That  while  we  look  with  hope  to  the  action  of  the  administration 
about  to  come  into  power  in  the  Federal  Government  ...  we  are  yet  reminded 
by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  own  strict  watch  over  those  vital  interests 
upon  which  the  fortunes  and  the  safety  of  the  South  depend.  .  .  ." 
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keep  quiet  as  long  as  possible.  I  left  all  well  on  leaving  home. 
I  trust  sincerely  that  all  with  you  are  in  good  condition.  A  kiss 
round  for  the  flock,  and  a  merry  salutation  for  our  wife  —  "When 
she  is  waspish."  156 

Yours  faithfully 


W  G  Simms 


Columbia,  S.  C. 
Nov.  27. 


221 :  To  Evert  Augustus  Duyckinck 

Columbia,  Deer  8.  [1844]157 
My  dear  Sir 

This  day  we  have  a  brief  respite  from  very  laborious  and  ex- 
acting duties.  I  have  just  reed,  your  letter,  and  will  thank  you 
to  forward  the  series,  as  printed,  of  "Times  Wallet"  with  just 
the  heading  that  you  desire,  to  my  publisher  in  Charleston. 
Let  this  be  done  by  mail  immediately.  It  will  be  easier  for  you 
to  send  it  in  this  way  than  for  me,  as  I  am  100  miles  from  home 
and  should  find  it  difficult  to  put  any  one  in  the  way  of  looking 
up  the  numbers  of  Arcturus.158  Even  if  they  could  find  them, 
they  would  need  be  sent  to  me,  and  then  returned  to  the  publisher. 
I  thank  you  for  your  promptness  &  kindness.  I  feel  very  sure 
that  our  first  number  must  be  hurried,  &  fear  that  it  will  prove 
as  unsatisfactory  to  others  as  to  myself.  I  must  get  the  hang  of 
it  myself  first.  Some  good  things  may  appear  but  nothing  much. 
I  cover  this  to  the  care  of  Holmes.  You  can  readily  procure  some 
of  your  friends  in  Congress  to  do  likewise,  but  Holmes  or  Burt  of 
S.  C.  will  readily  forward  me  anything.159 

Very  hastily  yours, 

W  G  Simms 


156  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,  Act  II,  Sc.  1,  1.  211. 

157  Dated  by  the  fact  that  Duyckinck's  series,  "Time's  Wallet,"  began  in 
S.  and  W.,  I  (Jan.  1845),  61-66. 

158  Arcturus,  a  Journal  of  Books  and  Opinion,  edited  by  Duyckinck  and 
Cornelius  Mathews,  New  York,  December,  1840,  through  May,  1842,  in  which 
"Time's  Wallet"  was  first  published. 

159  Isaac  E.  Holmes  and  Armistead  'Burt,  members  of  Congress  from  South 
Carolina. 
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222 :  To  James  Lawson 

Columbia,  Dec  12.  [1844]160 
My  dear  Lawson 

I  have  only  leisure  to  tell  you  that  we  are  all  well,  and  sincerely 
trust  that  you  and  yours  are  in  the  same  condition.  I  hear  from 
home  every  third  day,  and  will  probably  return  home  in  eight 
days  more.  I  have  not  been  a  drowsy  member,  but  placed  on  one 
of  our  most  important  committees  (Federal  Relations)  have 
had  to  take  the  floor  on  two  or  three  occasions.  I  felt  nervous  and 
awkward  enough,  but  they  tell  me  I  got  on  very  well,  and  with 
some  fluency.  I  shall  do  better  when  I  am  more  at  ease  in  my  seat. 
Love  to  all  &  hold  me  very  truly  as  Ever 

Yours 

W.  G.  S. 

P.  S.  Let  me  have  a  long  letter  addressed  to  me  at  Midway.  Let 
us  know  how  the  books  have  gone  off.  They  tell  me  that  they 
sell  well  in  Charleston  &c. 

223 :  To  Armistsad  Burt161 

Dec.  27  [1844]162 
My  clear  Sir 

The  enclosed  is  for  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  a  very  talented  one, 
who  is  the  bearer  to  Congress  of  the  vote  of  the  Electoral  College 
of  Alabama.  Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  seek  &  make  his 
acquaintance.  I  warrant  you  that  you  will  like  each  other. 

Very  truly  Yours 

W.  Gilmore  Simms 
Woodlands,  S.  C. 
Dec.  27. 
Hon.  A.  Burt. 


160  Dated  by  Simms'  appointment  to  the  Federal  Relations  Committee  in 
1844. 

161  See  introductory  sketch  of  Armistead  Burt. 

162  Dated  by  the  following  facts:  (1)  This  letter  bears  a  twenty-five  cent 
postage  notation ;  (2)  The  Act  of  March  3,  1845,  reduced  the  maximum  domes- 
tic postage  rate  to  ten  cents;  (3)  In  1844,  Burt  was  in  Congress;  (4)  The 
Electoral  College  met  in  1844. 
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224:  To  George  Frederick  Holmes 

Woodlands,  Deer.  30  [1844]163 
My  dear  Holmes. 

Whenever  you  have  your  articles  prepared  for  the  Magazine 
send  them  to  Burges  &  James  in  Charleston.  It  will  be  easier  to 
send  them  to  the  printers  than  to  me,  and  they  will  simply  use 
them  in  the  order  of  arrangement  which  I  shall  prescribe.  I  have 
been  thinking  that  I  might  get  up  a  department  a  la  Blackwood, 
of  pun,  grimace,  philosophy  and  criticism,  with  a  title  in  the  same 
humour  with  the  'Noctes'.164  I  should  have  to  imagine  a  set  of 
forest  wits  and  philosophers  —  a  good  humorist  who  is  a  drinker, 
a  trenchant  critic,  a  doggrel  poet,  to  provoke  fun  in  others  and 
minister  it  himself,  and  a  thorough-paced  Grecian  such  as  we  have 
persuaded  the  Two  Houses  that  you  are  in  your  single  self,  —  a 
Parson  of  the  Swamps  of  Edisto.165  If  you  think  well  of  the  plan, 
send  me  a  batch  of  titles  for  such  a  series  of  papers,  and  then 
go  to  work  to  dish  up  as  much  ludicrous  learning  as  you  can,  as 
much  rare  criticism,  as  much  anecdote  of  the  ancient  fashion,  — 
in  scraps  and  paragraphs,  —  so  that  we  may  work  them  into 
the  dialogue.  'A  word  to  the  wise'  &c.  Do  not  be  too  profound 
in  your  jokes,  nor  too  cramp  [ed]  in  your  handwriting,  nor  too 
funny  in  your  philosophy,  —  but  do  the  thing  to  a  hair,  —  if, 
indeed,  this  comparison  be  not  quite  too  precise  for  the  season 
and  approaching  events.  I  don't  care  how  savage  you  are  in 
your  criticism,  since,  as  you  know  how  indulgent  I  am,  it  will  be 
easy  for  me  to  mollify  your  rages.  I  shall  throw  the  necessary 
salt  upon  the  wound.  —  By  the  way,  you  have  not  sent  me  the 
critique  on  Anthon's  Homer.166  Send  everything  to  me  through 
B  and  J,167  who  communicate  to  me  weekly.  —  I  trust  that  your 
friends  are  working  for  you  in  Columbia.  You  should  keep 
Harper,168  Preston  169  and  other  friends  in  play  and  exercise.  Keep 

163  Dated  by  the  appearance  of  Jamison's  contribution,  "American  Partisan 
Warfare,"  an  article  on  Simcoe's  Military  Journal,  in  S.  and  W .,  I  (Feb.  1845), 
128-134. 

164  For  several  months  (see  letter  of  July  29,  1843)  Simms  had  considered 
the  possibility  of  a  Southern  imitation  of  Wilson's  "Noctes  Ambrosianae." 

165  Simms  was  making  an  effort  to  secure  for  Holmes  a  professorship  of 
classical  languages  at  the  South  Carolina  College. 

166  Charles  Anthon,  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek,  Columbia  College,  New 
York. 

167  Burges  and  James. 

168  See  note  89,  Dec.  1,  1840. 

169  See  introductory  sketch  of  William  C.  Preston. 
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yourself  advised  of  the  time  appointed  for  the  election,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  urge  your  friends  of  the  Board,  who  are  not  in  Columbia, 
to  be  there  at  the  required  season.  But  on  this  head,  Jamison  is 
too  good  a  politician  to  render  any  counsel  necessary  from  this 
quarter.  Ask  him,  by  the  way,  to  keep  in  mind  the  Simcoe. 
I  write  this  with  a  drowsy  pen,  —  the  day  has  been  a  toilsome 
one,  and  I  feel  very  beddish.  The  Magazine  goes  slowly  through 
the  press,  on  account  of  a  press  of  business.  It  will  scarcely  be 
out  before  the  middle  of  January  according  to  present  prospects. 
I  shall  visit  the  city  before  that  time.  Tell  me  the  titles  of  what 
you  think  of  preparing  for  me,  and  do  not  suffer  any  of  the 
articles  to  exceed  the  last  in  length.  That  is  of  the  right  dimensions, 
between  6  &  8  pages.  Think  of  the  'Cato  at  Home'  —  a  'Supper 
in  the  Apollo'  and  things  of  this  sort,  and  a  'Horace  Fuddled' 
might  be  a  spirited  subject.  Yawningly  but  faithfully 

Yours  &c. 

W.  G.  Simms 
Geo.  Fred.  Holmes  Esq. 
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Adlard,  George,  137 

Ainsworth,  W.  Harrison,  271 

Aiken,  William,  290 

Aldrich,    A.    P.,    lxxxiii-lxxxiv,    305; 

life  of,  xc-xci 
Allen,  Gilbert,  105,  250 
Allston,  Washington,  224 
Anthon,  Charles,  449 
Areytos,  lxxvi,  cxxvi,  234 
Atalantis,  lxxiv,  lxix,  40-41,  43-44,  48, 

51,  101,  105,  126,  244 
Augusta   (Ga.),  described,  20,  21 
Austin,  Arthur  W.,  life  of,  xci 

Bancroft,  George,  380 

Bancroft,  Monson,  79,  86-87,  109 

Bauskett,  John  299 

Beauchampe,  Hi,  lxxiv,  cxv,  267,  277- 
78,  282,  284,  315,  316,  420 

Beaufort   (S.  C),  described,  16 

Beile,  John  P.,  183,  192-93 

Benjamin,  Park,  339,  390 

Bernhard,  Karl;  see  Saxe- Weimar- 
Eisenach,  Duke  of 

Bird,  Robert  Montgomery,  63,  67,  383 ; 
letter  to,  72 

Bockee,  John  J.,  life  of,  xcii 

Bonham,  Milledge  Luke,  life  of,  xcii- 
xciii 

Book  of  My  Lady,  The,  52  53,  54,  55 

Border  Beagles,  li,  187-88,  190,  193, 
246 

Boyd,  Joseph  B.,  letter  to,  123 

Brewster,  Charles  Royal,  279,  280 

Briggs,  Charles  F.,  156 

"Broken  Arrow,  The,"  26 

Brooks,  James  G.,  6,  38,  163 

Brooks,  Mary  E.,  6 


Brooks,  Preston  S.,  276-77 

Brooks,  Whitfield,  337 

Bruns,  John  Dickson,  life  of,  xciii-xciv 

Bryant,  Fanny,  178-79 

Bryant,  William  Cullen,  cxxi,  3,  5,  9, 
38,  43,  112,  157-58,  173,  182,  194, 
195,  307,  384-85,  426;  describes  a 
corn-shucking,  350;  letters  to,  213, 
348,  384;  life  of,  xciv 

Buckingham,  Joseph  Tinker,  51 

Buist,  Arthur,  300 

Burges,  James  S.,  316-17,  351 

Burke,  Aedanus,  328 

Burt,  Armistead,  337;  letter  to,  448; 
life  of,  xcv 

Butler,  Judge  A.  P.,  329,  343 

Butler,  Sampson  H.,  273 

Bynum,  Turner,  31-32 

Caldwell,  James  H.,  37,  188 

Caldwell's  Theatre,  36-37 

Calhoun,  John  C,  life  of,  xcv-xcvi 

"Camp  of  Marion"    (painting),  194 

Campbell,  John,  411 

Carl  Werner,  139,  141,  142 

Caruther,  William  A.,  301 

Cary   and   Hart,   letters   to,    133,   254, 

308,  359 
Carey,  Edward  L.,  letters  to,  130,  400 ; 

life  of,  xcvi 
Carey,  Henry  Charles,  life  of,  xcvi 
Carroll,   Bartholomew   Rivers,  Jr., 

xcvii,  174-75,  292 
Carroll,    Charles    Rivers,    68,    174-75, 

272-73,  292;  life  of,  xcvii-xcviii 
Carroll,  Edward,  xcvii,  107 
Cassique  of  Accabee,  The,  416 
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Cassique  of  Kiaivah,  The,  lxii,  lxxvi, 

cxxvii,  285 
Castle  Dismal,  li,  212,  355,  368-69,  390, 

404,  434,  436,  438 
Ceremonies    at    the    Unveiling    of    the 

Bronze    Bust    of    William    Gilmore 

Simms,  xc-xci 
Chapman,  John  Gadsby,  145 
Charleston  City  Gazette,  letters  to,  10, 

13,  17,  19,  22,  25,  27,  29,  32,  34,  38 
Charlton,  Robert,  345 
Chesnut,  James,  Jr.,  life  of,  xcviii 
Chesnut,  Mary  Boykin,  life  of,  xcviii 
Cheves,  Louisa  Susanna,  life  of,  cxxiii 
Clark,  Lewis,  80,  187,  231,  246,  326 

llTG    OT      XC1X 

Clark,  Willis  Gaylord,  246,  267,  429 

life  of,  xcviii-xcix 
Cline,  Herr,  30-31 
Cohen,  Thomas,  288 
Colman,   Samuel,   147 
Colton,  George  H.,  435  > 
Columbus    (Ga.),  described,  26 
Confession,  li,  234,  267,  278,  3X4 
Conrad,  Robert  Taylor,  life  of,  xcix 
Cooke,  John  Esten,  life  of,  xcix-c 
Cooper,  James  Fenimore,  xxxviii,  242- 

43,  366-67,  400;  life  of,  c 
Cooper,  Thomas,  198 
Cooper,  Thomas  Apthorpe,  36 
Count  Julian,  139,  142,  355,  365,  392, 

420 
Cruikshank,  George,  caricature  by,  13- 

15 
Cyclopaedia   of   American   Literature, 

cii 

Dabney,  J.  B.,  414,  423 

Damsel  of  Darien,  The,  135,  136,  144, 
147,  150,  151,  152-56 

Dawes,  Rufus,  156 

Dearborn,  George,  126 

DeLeon,  Edwin,  417;  letter  to,  423 

Demosthenian   Society,  letter  to,   127 

DeSaussure,  William  F.,  272,  301 

Dickson,  Samuel  Henry,  188,  199,  245- 
46,  324;  life  of,  ci 

Donaldson,  Mary  Eliza  (Mrs.  Law- 
son),  cxix,  42,  76,  84;  letter  to,  129 

Don  Carlos,  183,  229 

Donna  Florida,  355,  356-57,  359,  361, 
389,  408 

Drake,  Joseph  Rodman,  cxi,  172 

Drayton,  John,   199 

Drayton,  William,  life  of,  ci 

DuBose,  William,  294 

Dunbar,  George  R.,  299 

Duyckinck,  Evert  A.,  436;  letters  to, 
438,  439,  447;  life  of,  cii-ciii 

Early  Lays,  lxvi,  163,  170,  178 


Ellet,  Elizabeth  Fries,  320 ;  life  of,  ciii 
Ellet,  William  Henry,  323-24;  life  of, 

ciii 
Elliott,   Stephen,   198 
Elliott,  Stephen,  Jr.,  life  of,  ciii-civ 
Elliott,  William,  199 
Elmore,  Franklin  Harper,  336 
Estes,  Elliott,  305 

Fay,  Theodore  S.,  45,  48,  74,  353 
Felder,  John  Myers,  letter  to,  343 
Ferris,  William  Hawkins,  life  of,  civ 
Finley,  William   Peronneau,  295 
Fisher,  Clara,  36,  37 
Flint,  Timothy,  lxxv,  56 
Forbes,  William  C,  388 
Forrest,  Edwin,  56,   112,   117,   187-88, 

209,  228,  229-30,  245-46,  387-88;  life 

of,  civ-cv 
Fowke,  Dr.  R.  C,  299 
Francis,  John  Wakefield,   life  of,   cv- 

cvi 
Fraser,  Charles,  life  of,  cvi 

Gayarre,   Charles,  E.  A.,  life  of,  cvi- 

cvii 
Geddings,  Eli,  270,  life  of,  cvii 
Georgia   Historical   Society,   letter  to, 

287 
Gibbes,  Lewis  R.,  life  of,  cvii-cviii 
Gibbes,  Robert  W.,  312;  life  of,  cviii 
Giles,  Mrs.  Othniel  J.,  52-53 
Gilman,  Caroline,  letter  to,  93 ;  life  of, 

cviii-cix 
Gilman,  Samuel,  life  of,  cviii-cix 
Glover,  Captain  Stephen  E.,  36-37 
Godey,  Louis  Antoine,  308;  letter  to, 

362 ;  life  of,  cix 
Godwin,  Parke,  359 ;  life  of,  cix-cx 
Golden  Christmas,  The,  li 
Goodrich,  Samuel  G.,  110,  234 
Goodwyn,  Dr.  Jefferson,  letter  to,  342 
Grattan,  Thomas  Colley,  364 
Grayson,  William  John,  life  of,  ex 
Griffin,  Sarah  Lawrence,  310 
Griswold,  Rufus  W.,  280-81,  286;  life 

of,   cx-cxi 
Grouped    Thoughts    and    Scattered 

Fancies,  lxii,  408 
Guy  Rivers,  lxiii,  lxx-lxxi,  xcvii-xcviii, 

53,  55,  59,  60-61 

Halleck,  Fitz-Greene,  3,  5,  172;  life 
of,  cxi 

Hamburg  (S.  C),  described,  21-22 

Hammond,  James  H.,  lvi,  175-76,  211- 
12,  446;  letters  to,  168,  174,  269,  290, 
298,  303,  312,  335;  life  of,  cxii-cxiii 

Hammond,  M.  C.  M.,  life  of,  cxii-cxiii 

Harper,  Fletcher,  95 

Harper,  James,  415 
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Harper,  William,  199 

Hart,   Samuel,  254,  329 

Havell,  Robert,  Jr.,  365 

Hayne,   Paul  Hamilton,   lxxx,  lxxxii- 

lxxxiii ;  life  of,  cxiii 
Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  198,  210 
Hazelius,  Ernest  Lewis,  letter  to,  301 
Head,  Amos,  252 

Headlev,  J.  T.,  440;  life  of,  cxiii-cxiv 
Helen  Halscy,  354,  369,  390,  404,  420, 

434,  436 
Henry,  Dr.  Robert,  313;  letter  to,  343 
Herbert,  H.  W,  60,  70,  85,  86-88 ;  life 

of,  cxiv 
Hervey,  T.  K.,  151-52 
Hillard,  George  S.,  234 
History  of  South  Carolina,  The,  150, 

151,  179-80,  181,  183,  194,  290 
Hoffman,   Charles   F.,   lxxv,  339;    life 

of,  cxiv-cxv 
Holland,  Dr.  William,  43 
Holley,  Mr.,  105 
Holmes,  George  Frederick,  letters  to, 

317,  319,  341,  368,  377,  399,  402,  411, 

417,  424,  429,  434,  441,  445,  449;  life 

of,  cxv-cxvi 
Holmes,  Isaac  E.,  439 
Howitt,  William,  397 
Hudson,  A.  J.  M.,  letter  to,  347 
Huger,  Judge  D.  E.,  336 

Ingraham,  Joseph  Holt,  271 
Inman,  John,  79,  405 
Irving,  Dr.  John  Beaufain,  388 
Irving,    Washington,    217-18;    life    of, 


119,  121,  125,  127,  132,  134,  136,  138, 
140,  145,  148,  150,  152,  159,  169,  171, 
176,  178,  179,  181,  183,  185,  186,  189, 
192,  195,  209,  228,  231,  232,  234,  245, 
247,  248,  253,  266,  277,  279,  280,  283, 
284,  288,  306,  309,  311,  320,  323,  325, 
330,  338,  345,  352,  355,  356,  359,  360, 
363,  364.  366,  368,  371,  374,  381,  385, 
387,  390,  391,  395,  403,  406,  409,  412, 
415,  418,  419,  426,  428,  431,  432,  435, 
443,  446,  448;  life  of,  cxviii-cxx 

Lawson,  Mrs.  James ;  see  Donaldson, 
Mary  Eliza 

Legare,   Hugh   Swinton,    199 ;    life   of, 

Leggett,  William,  43,  60,  75,  99,  146; 

life  of,  cxxi 
Leslie,  Eliza,  63-64,  147 
Lewis,  John,  416 
Lieber,  Francis,  313 
Life  of  Captain  John  Smith,  The,  434- 

35,  436 
Life    of   Francis   Marion,    The,    lxxv, 

lxxvi,  171,  188-89,  378,  413,  417,  419, 

434   435 
Life  of  Nathaniel  Greene,  The,  188-89, 

379 
Lockwood,  Thomas  P.,  292,  293 
Longstreet,  A.  B.,  life  of,  cxxi-cxxii 
Lossing,   Benson  John,   life  of,  cxxii- 

cxxiii 
Lyde    (Lide),    Lady;    see   Donaldson, 

Mary  Eliza 
Lyrical  and  Other  Poems,  lxvi,  lxxxv, 

26,  163 


James,  G.  P.  R.,  life  of,  cxvi 
Jamison,    David    F.,    319-20;    life    of, 

cxvii 
Jay,  John,  380 
Johnson,  Dr.  Joseph,  342 
Jones,  W.  A.,  life  of,  cxvii-cxviii 

Katharine  Walton,  cix,  lix-lx,  lxii 

Kean,  Charles,  36,  37 

Kellogg,  Nancy,  130 

Kennedy,  John  Pendleton,  366-67 ;  life 

of,  cxviii 
Kinsmen,  The,  xliii,  lxxiv,  lxxv,  139, 

178,  188,  211-12,  229,  231,  232 

LaBorde,  Maximilian,  313 

Langtree,  Samuel  Daly,  lxxv,   181 

Lartigue,  Isadore,  300 

Lawson,  James,  xxxi,  liv-lv,  lxviii, 
387;  letters  to,  3,  6.  38,  39,  40,  41, 
43,  46,  49,  51,  52,  55,  58,  59,  62,  66, 
68,  69,  72,  73,  75,  77,  82,  83,  86,  89, 
91,  94,  95,  97,  98,  100,  101,  102,  104, 
106,  107,  109,  111,  113,  115,  117,  118, 


Macon    (Ga.),  described,  25-26 
McCord,  David  James,  life  of,  cxxiii 
McCracken,  J.  L.  H.,  444 
McDuffie,    George,    46,    336;    life    of, 

cxxiii-cxxiv 
Mcintosh,   Chief  William,  26-27 
Magrath,    Andrew    Gordon,     life    of, 

cxxiv 
"Major,  The"  ;  see  Hammond,  M.  C.  M. 
Marie  de  Berniere,  lxxvi 
Marryat,  Frederick,  271,  322 
Martin  Faber,  lxix,  lxxv,  45,  61 
Martineau,  Miss,  114 
Mathews,  Cornelius,  346-47,  358,  436, 

438-39;  life  of,  cxxv 
Meek,   Alexander   Beaufort,   328,   370, 

377,  436 ;  life  of,  cxxv-cxxvi 
Mellichampe,  xlii,  cix,  80,  89,  100 
Memminger,     Christopher    Gustavus, 

292 
Michael  Bonham,  387-88,  391,  393-94, 

404,  427 
Miles,  James  Warley,   life  of,  cxxvi 
Miles,  William  Porcher,  life  of,  cxxvi- 

cxxvii 
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Milledgeville  (Ga.),  described,  24 
Minor,  Benjamin  Blake,  371 
Mobile  (Ala.),  described,  33-34 
Monody  on  the  Death  of  Gen.  Charles 

Cotesworth  Pinckney,  lxv-lxvi,  163 
Montgomery  (Ala.),  described  31-32 
Morgan,  Lady  (Sydney  Owenson),  8 
Morris,    George    Pope,    56,    109,    111, 

114;   life  of,  cxxvii-cxxviii 
Mydelton,  Mrs.,  314 

Neal,  John,  170 

New  Orleans    (La.),  described,  35-37 

New  York  Mirror,  letter  to,  142 

Nimmons,  Isaac,  xciv,  cli 

Noah,  M.  M.,  37 

Nott,   Henry  Junius,  64,   198,  270-72, 

298 
Nullification   Ordinance,   consequences 

of,  lxxiii,  46-48,  50 

Oak  Grove  (plantation),  lxxvii-lxxviii, 

96,  210 
O'Neall,  Judge  John  Belton,312 
Orr,  James  L-,  life  of,  cxxviii 
O'Sullivan,  John  L.,  181,  310 

Partisan,  The,  xxxi,  xli,  xlii-xliii,  lxxi- 

lxxii,  68,  79,  80,  85,  88 
Paulding,  James  Kirke,  150;  letter  to, 

144;   life  of,  cxxviii-cxxix 
Pelayo,  99,  116 
Pendleton,    Philip    C.,    190,   303,   351; 

letters  to,  195,  215,  236,  254 
Perry,  B.  F.,  letters  to,  303,  311,  315, 

328,  333,  340,  342,  350,  370,  406;  life 

of,  cxxix-cxxx 
Petigru,  James  Louis,  life  of,  cxxx 
Pickens,   Francis  W.,  336 
Pierce,  George  F.,  195-96 
Pinckney,  Mrs.  Lucia,  195 
Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  cxv;  life  of,  cxxx- 

cxxxi 
Poems  Descriptive,  Dramatic,  Legend- 
ary and  Contemplative,  416 
Poinsett,  Joel  R.,  letters  to,  177,  315; 

life  of,  cxxxi 
Porcher,  Francis  Peyre,  life  of,  cxxxii 
Porcher,   Frederick  Adolphus,  329-30 
Porgy,  xlviii-xlix,  82-83 
Postl,  Karl  Anton,  419 
Preissnitz,  Vincent,  314 
Preston,   William   C.,   life  of,   cxxxii 
Prima  Donna,  The,  183,  212,  233 

Remains  of  Maynard  Davis  Richard- 
son, The,  50 
Reynolds,  James  L.,  life  of,  cxxxiii 
Reynolds,   Thomas    Caute,  425;    letter 
to,  397;   life  of,  cxxxiii 


Reynolds,  William  Sims,  273,  300 ;  life 

of,  cxxxiii 
Rhett,  Albert  Moore,  291-93,  300;  life 

of,  cxxxiii-cxxxiv 
Rhett,  Alfred,   life  of,   cxxxiii-cxxxiv 
Rhett,    Robert    Barnwell,    life    of, 

cxxxiii-cxxxiv 
Rhett,   Robert   Barnwell,   Jr.,   life   of, 

cxxxiii-cxxxiv 
Richard  Hurdis,  li,  131,  443 
Richards,  Kate,  life  of,  cxxxiv-cxxxv 
Richards,  T.  Addison,  432-33;  life  of, 

cxxxiv-cxxxv 
Richards,    William    Carey,    life    of, 

cxxxiv-cxxxv 
Richardson,  John  Peter,  175-76 
Richardson,  Maynard,  42,  50 
Roach,  Govan,  90 
Roberts,   George,  letters  to,  230,  240, 

241,  251,  252 
Roorbach,  O.  A.,  11,  44 
Rowe,  Captain  Henry,  415 
Russell,  John,  life  of,  cxxxvi 
Russell's  Book  Shop,  cxxxvi 

St.  Helena's   Sound,  described,  15-16 
Sandford,  Edward,  60 
Sands,  Robert  C,  45 
Sargent,  Epes,  325,  347 
Sass,  George  Herbert,  lxxxiv-lxxxv 
Saunders,  Frederick,  441 
Savannah   (Ga.),  described,  17-19 
Savannah  River,  described,  19-20 
Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach,   Duke  of,  22- 

24 
Schoolcraft,    Henry    Rowe,    life    of, 

cxxxvi-cxxxvii 
Schultz,  Henry,  21-22 
Scout,  The;  see  Kinsmen,  The 
Seabrook,  Whitemarsh  B.,  294 
Sebring,  Edward,  360 
Sedgwick,   Catherine  Maria,  114 
Sedgwick,  Theodore,  437 
Selma   (Ala.),  described,  32 
Sherwood,  Mary  Frances,  102 
Shuford,  M.  L.,  letter  to,  347 
Simmons,   James   Wright,   3 ;    life   of, 

cxxxvii 
Simmons,  William  Hayne,  349;  life  of, 

cxxxvii 
Simms,  Wiujam  Gii,morE  (Part  I, 
Family;  Part  II,  Topics  of  Discus- 
sion; Part  III,  Opinions;  Part  IV, 
Writings;  Part  V,  Editorial  Career). 
I.  Family :  Anna  Malcolm  Giles 
(first  wife),  lxxix,  cxlviii ;  Augusta 
(daughter),  xciv,  cxlviii,  41-42,  89, 
165,  247-48,  248-49,  277;  Chevillette 
Eliza  Roach  (second  wife),  lxxvii- 
lxxviii,  cxlviii-cxlix,  73,  78,  90,  92- 
93;   Virginia  Singleton    (daughter), 
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119,  123,  136;  Mary  Derrille 
(daughter),  148,  245,  248,  249,  303- 
4,  306,  308,  314;  Agnes  (daughter), 
245,  248,  249,  253,  266;  Gilmore 
(son),  cxlix,  345,  363,  413,  437; 
Mary  Lawson  (daughter),  xciv, 
cxlix;  Chevillette  (daughter),  cl, 
415;  Goven  Singleton  (son),  cl; 
Charles   Carroll    (son),  xcvii,  cl 

II.  Topics  of  Discussion;  his 
critics,  xxi-xxxvi ;  obstacles  to 
understanding,  xxxvi-xl ;  attacked 
by  mob,  4;  his  Summerville  house 
burned,  53 ;  describes  Charleston 
fire,  69,  131,  133;  his  relations  with 
M.,  70,  72;  financial  difficulties,  78, 
90-91 ;  engagement  to  Chevillette, 
83-84;  papers  saved  in  shipwreck, 
96;  marriage  to  Chevillette,  97;  his 
establishing  of  Academy  of  Art,  121 ; 
advised  by  medium  of  baby's  illness, 
136;  describes  plantations,  142-43, 
209-10,  213-15;  quarrel  with  Law- 
son,  152-59;  family  and  personal 
career,  159-67;  as  a  lawyer,  164-65; 
political  leanings,  lxvii,  46-48,  50, 
167;  his  inventiveness  and  handi- 
work, 171-72;  declines  Van  Buren's 
invitation,  177;  in  ill  health,  235; 
proposes  Congressional  districts,  273- 
75;  candidacy  for  the  Legislature, 
275-76,  290,  294-95,  304-5,  314,  406, 
410,  418,  427;  controversy  with 
Clark,  320-21;  LL.D.  conferred  on, 
339 ;  outbreak  of  varioloid  in  family, 
366,  368;  as  a  legislator,  434,  444, 
445,  446,  448 

III.  Opinions:  on  literary  men, 
4-5 ;  on  literature  in  Charleston,  8- 
9;  on  one's  bedchamber,  11;  on  lines 
from  Byron,  12 ;  on  associations,  12- 
13 ;  on  seasickness,  14 ;  on  debt,  22 ; 
on  death,  34;  on  territorial  expan- 
sion, 37-38 ;  on  Andrew  Jackson,  42 ; 
on  marriage,  77,  140;  on  Lawson  as 
a  correspondent,  148;  on  criticism, 
156-57;  on  duelling,  243;  on  im- 
morality in  literature,  254-66;  on 
the  Bible,  263 ;  on  Percival,  393-94 ; 
on  the  Romans,  445 

IV.  Writings  (1.  Published;  2. 
Unpublished,  Proposed;  3.  Miscel- 
laneous). 1.  Published:  in  the 
American  Monthly  Magazine,  64;  in 
the  American  Quarterly  Review,  166 ; 
in  the  Boston  Notion,  230-31,  241-42, 
251 ;  "Caloya ;  or,  The  Loves  of  the 
Driver,"  in  the  Magnolia,  181,  190- 
91,  193,  254-60,  264-65;  mthz Demo- 
cratic  Review,    170,   389;    Errata — 


Proof  Readers — Printing  and  Print- 
ing Establishments,  236-40 ;  in  the 
Family  Companion  and  Ladies'  Mir- 
ror, 234;  in  The  Gift,  360,  393,  401 ; 
in  Godey's,  191,  233;  in  Graham's 
Magazine,  354,  360 ;  "Grayling ;  or, 
'Murder  Will  Out',"  in  The  Gift, 
212,  298;  "I  Defy  Thee  to  Forget," 
193;  in  the  Knickerbocker,  83,  85, 
137,  211 ;  in  the  Ladies'  Companion, 
26,  180,  195,  233,  267,  409,  410;  A 
Letter  to  the  Editor,  254-266 ;  in  the 
Magnolia,  66,  92,  212,  234-35,  287, 
307,  314,  323,  324,  325-26,  329-30, 
333-34,  375;  "The  Moral  Character 
of  Hamlet,"  in  the  Orion,  405,  414; 
in  the  Nezv  York  Mirror,  45 ;  Notes 
of  a  Small  Tourist,  10-38;  in  the 
Orion,  421;  "Our  Union— A  Na- 
tional Ode,"  42 ;  in  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette,  41 ;  in  Prose  Writers  of 
America,  419;  in  Roberts'  Semi- 
Monthly  Magazine,  230-31,  241-42, 
251 ;  in  Selections  from  the  Ameri- 
can Poets,  211 ;  in  the  Southern  and 
Western  Magazine  and  Reviezv,  234, 
287;  Southern  Literature;  Its  Con- 
dition, Prospects  and  Plistory,  195- 
208,  215-228;  in  the  Southern  Liter- 
ary Gazette,  164,  173,  234;  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Journal,  26,  116, 
121 ;  in  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, 104,  112,  114,  116,  151,  170, 
391,  393,  399,  400,  433,  443;  in  the 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  296, 
369,  393,  399,  407,  412,  424-25,  440 ; 
2.  Unpublished,  Proposed:  "The 
Book  of  an  Editor"  8;  dramatic 
works,  8,  99,  108,  114.  115,  117,  182, 
183,  244,  284,  340,  357,  407;>  427; 
periodical,  8;  annual,  131;  biogra- 
phies, 171,  188-89,  378-79,  434; 
anonymous  novel  in  chapters,  242- 
43,  247,  253 ;  romance,  251 ;  poems, 
252;  "Noctes  Ambrosianae,"  363, 
449;  "Miscellanies  in  Criticism  and 
Literature,"  413  ;  The  Mocking  Bird, 
416;  3.  Miscellaneous:  his  prose  fic- 
tion, xli-liii ;  his  letters,  liii-lviii ; 
boyhood  writings,  6-7;  address  for 
opening  of  New  Charleston  Theatre, 
123;  works  listed,  163-64,  166,  281- 
82,  285-86;  Battle  of  Fort  Moultrie 
oration,  164;  agricultural  oration, 
180,  191,  192,  212,  233;  lecture  be- 
fore the  Georgia  Historical  Society, 
287-88,  295,  300,  302,  413;  selected 
works,  375 ;  Southern  Memorial, 
402-3;  Aiken  oration,  421,  424,  427, 
428,  430 
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V.  Editorial  Career :  A  Ibum,  edited 
by  S  i  m  m  s,  lxv-lxvi,  162 ;  The 
Charleston  Book,  edited  by  Simms, 
xcvii,  266,  270,  383-84,  Prospectus 
for,  268-69 ;  Charleston  City  Ga- 
zette, edited  by  Simms,  lxvii-lxviii, 
162-63 ;  Charleston  Courier,  edited 
by  Simms,  lxxxvii ;  Columbia 
Phoenix,  edited  by  Simms,  lxxiv, 
lxxxvii ;  The  Cosmopolitan,  edited 
by  Simms,  lxix-lxx;  Daily  South 
Carolinian,  lxxiv,  lxxxvii ;  Magnolia, 
edited  by  Simms,  311,  315,  318,  350- 
51 ;  Southern  and  Western  Maga- 
zine and  Review,  edited  by  Simms, 
440,  441-42,  446;  Southern  Literary 
Gazette,  edited  by  Simms,  lxvi ; 
Southern  Quarterly  Review,  lxxiii, 
lxxviii,   Prospectus  for,  373-74 

Simms's  Magazine ;  see  Southern  and 
Western  Magazine  and  Review 

Simons,  Dr.  Thomas  Y.,  43 

Singellton,  R.  W.,  292 

Slavery  in  America,  114 

Willington,  Aaron  Smith,  420-21 

Snowden,  William  W„  180,  195,  409, 
412 

Social  Principle,  The,  332,  339,  398 

Sources  of  American  Independence, 
The,  419,  424 

Southern  and  Western  Magazine  and 
Review,  400,  430,  436 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  Editor 
of  the,  letter  to,  433 

Southern  Passages  and  Pictures,  139, 
141-42,  149,  361-62,  377-78 

Southward  Ho!,  375 

State  Agriculture  Convention,  166 

Steele,  Anna  Washington  Govan,  349 

Stevens,  William  Bacon,  288;  letters 
to,  295,  347;  life  of,  cxxxviii 

Stone,  William  L.,  38 

Street,  Alfred  Billings,  376;  life  of, 
cxxxviii-cxxxix 

Strong,  Mr.  George  D.,  159 

Stuart,  John  A.,  16 

Sumner,  Charles,  277 

Sweat,  Dr.  Benjamin  Screven,  305 

Talmadge,  Samuel,  425 

Tappan,  Arthur,  380 

Tappan,  Lewis,  380 

Tefft,  I.  K.,  288,  347;  letters  to,  302, 

344,  379,  408;  life  of,  cxxxix 
Thompson,   John   R.,   life  of,  cxxxix- 

cxl 
Thompson,  Waddy,  329,  352;   life  of, 

cxl 


Thompson,  William  Tappan,  310 

Ticknor,  Caleb,   105,  189 

Ticknor,  George,  126 

Timrod,  Henry,  life  of,  cxl-cxli 

Tomes,  Dr.  Robert,  96 

Tomlin,  John,  380 

Trent,  William  Peterfield,  xxxiv-xxxv 

Trescot,  William  Henry,  life  of,  cxli- 

cxlii 
Tri-Color,  The,  lxvii,  38,  163 
Trotti,  Dr.  L.  J.,  299 
Trotti,  Samuel  Wilds,  291,  337 
Trouche,  Augustus  Paul,  176,  186,  194 
Tucker,  Nathaniel  Beverley,  lviii;  life 

of,  cxlii-cxliii 
Tupper,  S.  Y.,  life  of,  cxliii 
Turnbull,    Robert   James,    54,    198-99, 

439 
Tuskina,  Chief,  29-31 

Union  Convention,  166 

Vasconselos,  cvi 

Views   and   Reviews,   cvii,    cxvi,   287, 

328,  430 
Vision    of    Cortes,    Cain,    and    Other 

Poems,  The,  lxvi-lxvii 

Walsh,  Robert,  10 

War  Poetry  of  the  South,  xciii 

Webb,  James  Watson,  60 

Weems,  Mason  L.,  328 

Wetmore,  Prosper  M.,  7,  81,  146,  194; 

life  of,  cxliii-cxliv 
Whitaker,  D.  K.,  368,  374 
White,  Edward  B.,  194 
White,  John  Blake,  194 
White,  Thomas  W.,  151 
Wigfall,  Louis  Trezevant,  276-77 
Wigwam  and  the  Cabin,  The,  li,  190, 

212,  234,  354,  443 
Wilde,  Richard  Henry,  letter  to,  341 ; 

life  of,  cxliv 
Williams,  David  H.,  234 
Willis,  N.  P.,  113-14,  115-16,  150,  152, 

322-23,  357-58;  life  of,  cxliv-odv 
Wilson,    James    Grant,    cxi;    life    of, 

cxlv-cxlvi 
Woodcraft,  xxxix,  xlv 
Woodlands   (plantation),  lxxviii,  xciv, 

142-43,  209-10,  213-15 

Yeadon,  Richard,  lxvii;  life  of,  cxlvi- 

cxlvii 
Yemassee,  The,  xxxiii,  li,  lxxi,  61,  63, 

71 
Young,  William,  420 
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